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INTRODUCTION 

BY   THE   AUTHOR'S   ELDEST   SOX. 


This  edition  of  the  Autobiography  was  revised  by  Mn 
Leigh  Hunt,  and  brought  down  to  the  present  year  by 
his  own  hand.  He  had  almost  completed  the  passages 
which  he  intended  to  add ;  but  he  had  left  some  portions 
which  were  marked  for  omission  in  a  state  of  doubt 
From  the  manner  in  which  the  work  was  written, 
points  of  interest  here  and  there  were  passed  over 
indistinctly  or  omitted  altogether,  and  some  inaccu- 
racies were  overlooked  in  the  re-perusal.  In  a  further 
revision  by  the  writer's  eldest  son,  several  obscurities 
have  been  cleared  away,  inaccuracies  have  been  cor- 
rected, and  omissions  have  been  supplied.  The  inter- 
polated passages,  whether  in  the  text  or  in  notes,  are 
distinguished  by  being  included  in  brackets. 

In  the  Preface  to  the  earlier  edition,  the  Author 
avowed  that  he  felt  a  difficulty  in  having  to  retrace  a 
life  which  was  marked  by  comparatively  little  incident, 
and  was  necessarily,  therefore,  mainly  a  retrospect  of 
his  own  vnritings.  Another  difficulty,  of  which  he  was 
evidently  conscious  only  through  its  effect  in  cramp- 
ing liis  pen,  lay  in  an  excess  of  scruple  when  he 
approached  personal  matters.  In  the  rcvisal  of  this 
second  edition,  however,  the  lapse  of  time  had  in 
some  degree   &eed    him    fi:om    restraint;   and  while 
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the  curtailments  necessary  to  compress  the  bulk  of 
the  volume  have  been  made  principally  in  the  more 
detailed  portions  of  the  literary  retrospect,  the  addi- 
tions have  tended  to  increase  the  personal  interest  of 
the  text  The  work  is  relieved  of  some  other  por- 
tions, because  they  may  be  found  in  his  collected 
writings,  or  because  the  subject-matter  to  which  they 
refer  is  out  of  date.  The  result  of  the  alterations  is, 
that  tlie  biographical  part  of  the  volume  is  brought 
more  closely  together,  while  it  is  presented  with  greater 
fulness  and  distinctness. 

The  reader  of  this  Autobiography  will  find  .it  less  a 
relation  of  tlie  events  which  happened  to  the  writer, 
than  of  their  impression  on  himself,  and  the  feelings 
which  they  excited,  or  the  ideas  which  they  prompted. 
This  characteristic  of  the  writing  is  in  a  great  degree  a 
characteristic  of  the  man,  and  thus  the  book  reflects  his 
own  life  more  tlian  on  a  first  judgment  it  might  be  sup- 
posed to  do.  His  whole  existence  and  liis  habit  of  mind, 
were  essentially  literary.  If  it  were  possible  to  form 
any  computation  of  the  hours  wliicli  he  expended  seve- 
rally in  literary  labour  and  in  recreation,  after  the 
manner  of  statistical  comparisons,  it  would  be  found 
that  the  largest  portion  of  his  hours  was  devoted  to 
hard  work  in  the  seclusion  of  tlie  studv,  and  that  bv 
far  the  larger  portion  of  the  allotted  "  recreation  "  was 
devoted  to  reading,  either  in  the  study  or  in  the  society 
of  his  family.  Those  who  knew  him  best  will  picture 
him  to  themselves  clothed  in  a  dressing-gown,  and  bend- 
ing his  head  over  a  book  or  over  the  desk.  At  some 
periods  of  his  life  he  rose  early,  in  order  that  he  might 
get  to  work  early ;  in  other  periods  he  rose  late,  because 
he  sat  over  the  desk  very  late.  For  the  most  part,  how- 
ever, he  habitually  came  down  "  too  late  "  to  breakfast, 
and  was  no  sooner  seated  sideways  at  the  table  than  ho 
began  to  read.   After  breakfast  he  repaired  to  his  study. 
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where  he  remained  until  he  went  out  to  take  his  walk« 
He  sometimes  read  at  dinner^  tliough  not  always*  At 
some  periods  of  his  life  ho  would  sleep  after  dinner ; 
but  usually  he  retired  from  the  table  to  read*  He  read 
at  tea  time^  and  all  the  evening  read  or  wrote.  In  early 
life  his  profession  led  him>  as  a  critic,  to  the  theatres^ 
and  the  same  employment  took  him  there  at  later  dates* 
In  the  earlier  half  of  his  existence  he  mixed  somewhat 
in  society,  and  his  own  house  was  noted,  amongst  a  truly 
selected  circle  of  friends,  for  the  tasteful  ease  of  its  coU"* 
Tersation  and  recreation,  music  usually  forming  a  staple 
in  both  the  talk  and  the  diversion.  It  was  at  this  period 
of  his  life  that  his  appearance  was  most  characteristic> 
and  none  of  the  portraits  of  him  adequately  conveyed 
the  idea  of  it.  One  of  the  best,  a  half-length  chalk 
drawing,  by  an  artist  named  Wildman,  perished.  The 
miniature  by  Severn  was  only  a  sketch  on  a  small  scale^ 
but  it  suggested  the  kindness  and  animation  of  his 
countenance.  In  other  cases,  the  artists  knew  too  little 
of  their  sitter  to  catch  the  most  familiar  traits  of  his 
aspect.  He  was  rather  tall,  as  straight  as  an  arrow, 
and  looked  slenderer  than  he  really  was.  His  hair  was 
black  and  shining,  and  slightly  inclined  to  wave;  his 
head  was  high,  his  forehead  straight  and  white,  liis  eyes 
black  and  sparkling,  his  general  complexion  dark.  Thei*e 
was  in  his  whole  carriage  and  manner  an  extraordinary 
degree  of  life.  Years  and  trouble  had  obscured  that 
brilliancy  when  the  drawing  was  made  of  which  a  copy 
is  prefixed  to  the  present  volume;  but  it  is  a  faithful 
portrait,  in  which  the  reader  will  see  much  of  the  reflec- 
tion^  the  earnestness,  and  the  affectionate  tliought  that 
were  such  leading  elements  in  his  character. 

As  life  advanced,  as  his  family  increased  faster  than 
his  means,  his  range  of  visiting  became  more  contracted, 
his  devotion  to  labour  more  continuous,  and  his  friends 
leduced  to  the  small  number  of  those  who  came  only  to 
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steal  for  conversation  the  time  that  he  otherwise  would 
have  given  to  his  books*  Such  friends  he  welcomed 
heartily^  and  seldom  allowed  them  to  feel  the  tax  which 
they  made  him  pay  for  the  time  thus  consumed. 

Even  at  seasons  of  the  greatest  depression  in  his  for- 
tnnes;  he  always  attracted  many  visitors,  but  still  not  so 
much  for  any  repute  that  attended  him  as  for  his  personal 
qnaUties.  Few  men  were  more  attractive  « in  society," 
whether  in  a  large  company  or  over  the  fireside.  His 
manners  were  peculiarly  animated;  his  conversation, 
varied,  ranging  over  a  great  field  of  subjects,  was  moved 
and  called  forth  by  the  response  of  his  companion,  be 
that  companion  philosopher  or  student,  sage  or  boy,  man 
or  woman ;  and  he  was  equally  ready  for  tlie  most  lively 
topics  or  for  the  gravest  reflections — ^his  expression  easily 
adapting  itself  to  the  tone  of  his  companion's  mind.  With 
much  freedom  of  manners,  he  combined  a  spontaneous 
courtesy  that  never  failed,  and  a  considerateness  derived 
from  a  ceaseless  kindness  of  heart  that  invariably  fasci* 
nated  even  strangers.  In  the  course  of  his  newspaper 
career,  more  than  one  enemy  has  come  to  his  house  with 
the  determination  to  extort  disavowals  or  to  chastise,  and 
has  gone  away  with  loud  expressions  of  his  personal 
esteem  and  liking. 

This  tendency  to  seclusion  in  the  study  had  a  very 
large  and  serious  influence  upon  Leigh  Hunt's  life.  It 
arose,  as  we  have  seen,  from  no  dislike  to  society ;  on 
the  contrary,  from  youth  to  his  very  latest  days,  he  pre- 
ferred to  have  companions  with  him ;  but  it  was  necessary 
to  be  surrounded  by  his  books.  He  used  to  ascribe  this 
propensity  to  his  two  years'  seclusion  in  prison ;  and  it 
is  probable  that  that  circmnstance  did  contribute  to  fasten 
upon  his  character  what  must  still  have  been  an  inborn 
tendency ;  for  it  continued  through  all  changes  of  posi- 
fiOiL  His  natural  faculties  conduced  to  make  him 
"Vgard  all  things  that  came  before  him  chiefly  from  the 
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ihteUectiial  or  imaginative  point  of  view.  He  had  no 
aptitude  for  material  science,  and  always  retained  a  very 
p:ecarioas  grasp  of  mere  dry  facts ;  which,  indeed,  in 
proportion  as  they  tended  to  the  material  or  the  hard, 
he  almost  disliked :  the  result  was,  that  he  viewed  all 
things  as  in  a  mirror,  and  chiefly  as  they  were  reflected 
in  books  or  illuminated  by  literary  commentary. 

It  is  a  necessary  consequence  of  such  a  habit  of  mind 
that  he  oflen  failed  to  see  reahties  directly  as  they  were ; 
and  a  further  result  was,  that  false  ideas  which  were 
industriously  circulated  of  him,  in  the  first  instance  by 
political  enemies,  were  confirmed,  or  even  strengthened, 
by  fidse  conceptions  which  he  formed  of  himself,  and 
did  not  conceaL  At  a  very  early  date,  he  felt  bound  to 
avow  his  liberal  opinions  on  the  subject  of  religion :  in 
those  days  it  was  a  common  and  an  easy  retort  for  an 
opponent  to  insinuate,  tliat  the  man  who  was  not  sound 
in  the  most  important  opinions  of  all,  must  be  wicked 
at  heart,  and  therefore  immoral  in  conduct;  and, 
accordingly,  Leigh  Hunt  has  been  accused  of  lax 
morality  in  his  personal  life.  To  him  the  shocking  part 
of  these  accusals  lay  in  their  uncharitablcness,  tlicir 
disingenuousness,  or  their  malignity.  In  reply,  he 
pointed  to  the  charity  enjoined  by  the  Divine  Author 
of  Christianity,  and  qualified  even  his  antagonism  to 
such  charges  by  appeals  to  charitable  constructions,  and 
admissions  of  the  foibles  of  human  nature,  which  sug- 
gested that  there  might  be  some  foimdation  of  truth  for 
the  charge.  He  was  accused  of  improvidence,  and  he 
admitted  incapacities  for  computation  in  matters  of 
money,  or  anything  else,  which  sounded  very  like  a 
reluctant  confession.  Stem  critics  discerned,  in  the  plea- 
surable traits  of  his  gayer  poems,  proofs  of  effeminacy 
and  weakness ;  and  throughout  Leigh  Hunt's  writings 
will  be  found  admissions,  or  even  spontaneous  aimouiicc- 
ments,  of  personal  timidity.     If  there  were  not  numbers 
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biography.  With  an  unbounded  frankness  in  speaking 
of  himself^  he  soon  paused  in  speaking  of  others,  firom 
the  liabit  of  questioning  whether  he  had  '^  any  right"  to 
<lo  so ;  and  thus  an  habitual  fi-ankness  was  accompanied 
by  an  habitual  and  unconquerable  reserve.  His  Autobio- 
graphy is  characteristically  pronounced  in  its  silence. 
He  has  nowhere  related  the  most  obvious  family  inci- 
dents. The  silence  is  broken  almost  in  an  inverse  pro- 
portion to  the  intimacy  of  his  relations.  He  scarcely 
mentions  his  own  marriage ;  excepting  the  faintest  pos- 
sible allusions,  the  only  one  of  his  children  to  whom  he 
alludes  has  been  to  a  certain  extent  before  the  public ; 
and  even  where  his  personal  friends  gave  him,  in  their 
own  recognition  by  the  public,  the  right  to  speak  of  them 
openly,  he  has  faithfully  used  the  right  in  the  peculiar 
ratio  which  has  been  pointed  out, — freely  mentioning 
those  with  whom  he  held  intercourse  chiefly  in  literary 
matters  or  in  society,  sparingly  those  whose  intercourse 
powerfully  aiFccted  his  own  life.  A  conspicuous  instance 
is  afforded  by  the  friend  who  ultimately  became  his  suc- 
cessor in  maintaining  the  general  independence  of  the 
Examiner^  who  has  placed  in  the  library  immortal  con- 
tributions to  the  political  history  of  the  English  Com- 
monwealth, who  endeared  himself  to  Leigh  Hunt  even 
less  by  most  valuable  and  laborious  services  than  by 
kindness  of  heart  and  generosity  of  mind,  and  who  re- 
tained his  strongly  expressed  affection  to  the  last  It 
was  not  that  he  did  not  respond  to  the  warmest  affection 
which  he  could  so  well  inspire ;  but  in  proportion  as  it 
was  strongly  felt  and  personal  he  seemed  to  regard  it  as 
unfitted  for  public  allusion. 

It  would  ill  become  a  son  gratuitously  to  reveal  "  the 
faults  "  of  his  father ;  though  he  himself  taught  me  to 
speak  out  the  trutli  as  I  believe  it  If  I  differ  with  him, 
it  is  in  not  being  ready  to  see  "  faults  "  in  any  character, 
since  I  know  of  no  abstract  or  ideal  measure  by  which 
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the  shortcomiag  could  be  established.  But  in  his  case 
it  is  most  desirable  that  his  qualities  should  be  known 
as  they  were;  for  such  deficiencies  as  he  had  are  the 
honest  explanation  of  his  mistakes ;  while,  as  the  reader 
may  see  firom  his  writing  and  his  conduct,  they  are  not, 
as  the  faults  of  which  he  was  accused  would  be,  incom- 
patible with  the  noblest  faculties  both  of  head  and  heart* 
To  know  Leigh  Hunt  as  he  was,  was  to  hold  him  in 
reverence  and  love. 

The  likeness  to  Hamlet  was  not  lost  even  in  a  sort  of 
aggressive  conscientiousness.  It  affected  his  appreciation 
of  character,  which  was,  of  course,  modified  also  by  the 
oblique  sense  of  facts.  Hence,  some  incidents  in  his 
life  which  had  the  most  serious  consequences  to  others^ 
and  therefore  to  himself.  When  he  first  became  ac- 
quainted with  a  new  friend  whom  he  liked,  he  noticed 
with  all  his  vivacity  of  ready  and  intense  admiration 
the  traits  which  he  thought  to  be  chiefly  prominent  in 
the  aspect  and  bearing  of  the  other ;  constructed  a  cha- 
racter inferentially,  and  esteemed  his  friend  accordingly. 
This  constructive  appreciation  would  survive  the  test  of 
years.  Then  he  would  discover  that  in  regard  to  some 
quality  or  other  which  he  had  ascribed  to  his  friend  "  he 
was  mistaken ;"  the  whole  conception  of  the  admired 
character  at  once  fell  to  the  ground ;  and  his  own  dis- 
appointment recoiled  with  bitterness  and  grief  on  the 
perplexed  and  grieved  friend.  He  never  knew  the  pain 
he  thus  caused  to  some  of  the  most  loving  hearts,  which 
continued  unchanged  to  him. 

If,  indeed,  he  knew  it,  the  simple  knowledge  was 
enough  to  cure  the  evil  No  man  ever  lived  who  was 
more  prepared  to  make  thorough  work  with  the  practice 
of  his  own  precepts— and  his  precepts  were  always 
noble  in  their  spirit,  charitable  in  their  construction. 
No  injury  done  to  him,  however  inexcusable,  however 
unceasing,  or  however  painful  in  its  consequences,  could 
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cxliauftt  ]m  power  of  forgiveness.     His  animation^  his 
sympathy  with  what  was  gay   and  pleasurabley  his 
avowed  doctrine  of  cultivadng  cheerfuhiess,  were  mani- 
fest on  the  surface,  and  could  be  appreciated  by  those 
who  knew  him  in  society,  most  probably  even  exagge- 
rated as  salient  traits,  on  which  he  himself  insisted  with 
a  sort  of  gay  and  ostentatious  wilfulness.    In  the  spirit 
which  made  him  disposed  to  enjoy  ^^  anything  that 
was  going  forward,"  he  would  even  assume  for  the 
evening  a  convivial  aspect,  and  urge  a  liberal  mea- 
sure of  the  wine  with  the  gusto  of  a  bon  vivant    Few 
that  knew  him  so  could  be  aware,  not  only  of  the 
simple  and  uncostly  sources  firom  which  he  habitually 
drew  his  ei\ioyments,  but  of  his  singularly  plain  life, 
4SXtoiided  oven  to   a  rule  of  self-denial.      Excepting 
at  intcr\'al8  when  wine  was  recommended  to  him,  or 
camo  to  him  as  a  gift  of  friendship,  his  customary 
drink  was  water,  which  he  would  drink  with  the  almost 
doily  repetition  of  Dr.  Armstrong's  line,  **  Nought  like 
tlio  simple  element  dilutes."    For,  a  trick  of  playing 
with  a  certain  round  of  quotations  was  among  the  traits 
of  hiH  character  most  conspicuous  even  to  casual  visitors. 
In  the  routine  of  life,  it  may  be  said,  he  almost  thought 
in  a  shmg  of  the  library.     His  dress  was  always  plain 
and  studiously  cH!onomical.     He  would  excuse  the  ex- 
treme plainness  of  his  diet,  by  ascribing  it  to  a  deli- 
cai^y  of  health,  which  ho  overrated.    His  food  was  often 
notliing  but  bread  and  meat  at  dinner,  bread  and  tea 
for  two  meals  of  the  day,  bread  alone  for  luncheon  or 
for  supjH>r.     His  liberal  constructions  were  shown  to 
others,  his  strictness  to  himself.     If  he  heard  that  a 
friend  was  in   trouble,  his    house  was  offered    as  a 
**  homo  ;**  luul  it  was  literally  so,  many  times  m  his  life. 
Sometimes  this  generosity  was  i*epaid  with  outrageous 
ingratitude — witli  scandal-mongering,  and  even  calum- 
luous  iu>*eutioiis :  he  excused  Uie  wrong,  as  the  conse- 
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qaence  of  deficient  sense^  of  early  training,  or  of 
t^ongenital  fault;  "for,"  he  would  remark,  "it  is  im- 
possible to  say  what  share,  now,  X.'s  father  and  mother 
may  have  had  in  his  doing  so,  or  what  ancestor  of  X/s 
may  not  have  been  reaUy  the  author  of  my  suffering — 
and  his."  When  he  was  once  reminded  of  his  sacrifices 
for  others,  he  answered,  as  if  it  dismissed  the  subject, 
**  It  was  only  for  my  own  relations ;"  but  his  memory 
deceived  him  extravagantly.  It  was  not  that  his  kind- 
ness was  undiscriminating ;  for  he  *'  drew  the  line"  with 
much  clearness  bet>veen  what  he  *' could"  do  for  the 
mere  sake  of  helping  the  unfortunate,  and  the  willing- 
ness to  share  whatever  he  might  have  with  those  he 
really  esteemed  and  loved — not  a  few.  The  tenderness 
of  his  affection  was  excessive :  it  disarmed  some  of  the 
most  reckless ;  it  made  him  throw  a  veil  of  impenetrable 
reserve  over  weaknesses  of  others,  from  which  he  suf- 
fered in  ways  most  calculated  to  mortify  and  pain  him, 
but  which  he  suffered  with  never-failing  kindness,  and 
with  silence  absolutely  unbroken. 

It  must  not  be  supposed,  however,  that  with  all  his 
tlisposition  to  refine,  his  love  of  the  pleasurable,  and  his 
tenderness,  he  was  a  mere  easy  sentimentalist.  If  he 
may  be  compared  to  Hamlet,  it  was  Hamlet  buckling 
himself  to  hard  work,  and  performing  with  vigour  and 
conscientious  completeness.  Seldom  have  writers  so 
conscientiously  verified  all  their  statements  of  fact  His 
constant  industry  has  been  mentioned :  he  could  work 
from  early  morning  till  far  into  midnight,  every  day,  for 
months  together ;  and  he  had  been  a  hard-working  man 
all  his  life.  For  the  greater  part,  even  his  recreation  was 
auxiliary  to  his  work.  He  had  thus  acquired  a  know- 
ledge of  authorities  most  unusual,  and  had  heaps  of 
information  "at  his  fingers'  ends;"  yet  he  habitually 
verified  even  what  he  knew  already,  though  it  should  be 
only  for  some  parenthetical  use.    No  tenderness  could 
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shake  him  from  sternly  rebuking  or  opposing  where 
duty  bade  him  do  so ;  and  for  a  principle  he  was  pre- 
pared to  sacrifice  everything,  as  he  had  sacrificed  money 
and  liberty.  For  all  his  excessive  desire  not  to  with- 
hold his  sympathy,  not  to  hurt  others'  feelings,  or  not 
to  overlook  any  possible  excuse  for  infirmity,  moral  as 
well  as  physical,  he  never  paltered  with  his  own  sin* 
cerity.  He  never  swerved  fi:om  what  he  believed  to  be 
the  truth. 

In  the  course  of  his  long  life  as  a  public  writer, 
political  and  polemical  animosities  died  away,  and  were 
succeeded  by  a  broader  recognition  of  common  purposes 
and  common  endeavours,  to  which  he  had  not  a  little 
contributed.  Although  some  strange  misconceptions  of 
Leigh  Hunt's  character  still  remained, — strange,  though, 
as  we  have  seen,  not  difficult  to  explain, — ^the  acknow- 
ment  of  his  genuine  qualities  had  widely  extended. 
There  had  been  great  changes,  some  liberals  had  become 
conservative,  more  conservatives  had  become  liberal, 
all  Imd  become  less  dogmatic  and  uncharitable.  His 
personal  friendships  embraced  every  party ;  but  through 
all,  the  spirit  of  his  opinions,  the  qualities  of  his  cha- 
racter, the  unweariedness  of  his  industry,  continued  the 
same.  To  promote  the  happiness  of  his  kind,  to  minister 
to  the  more  educated  appreciation  of  order  and  beauty, 
to  open  more  widely  the  door  of  the  hl.rary,  and  more 
widely  the  window  of  the  library  looking  oat  upon 
nature, — these  were  the  purposes  that  guided  his  studies 
and  animated  h:s  labour  to  the  verv  last 
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CHAPTER  I. 

THB  author's  progenitors. 

The  circamstances  that  led  to  this  Autobiography  will  tran- 
spire in  the  course  of  it.  Suffice  it  to  say  for  the  present, 
that  a  more  involuntary  production  it  would  be  difficult  to 
conceive ;  though  I  trust  it  will  not  be  found  destitute  of 
the  entertainment  which  any  true  account  of  experiences 
in  the  life  of  a  human  being  must  of  necessity,  perhaps, 
contain. 

I  claim  no  importance  for  anything  which  I  have  done  or 
imdergone,  but  on  groimds  common  to  the  interests  of  all, 
and  to  the  willing  sympathy  of  my  brother-lovers  of  books. 
Should  I  be  led  at  any  time  into  egotisms  of  a  nature  that 
make  me  seem  to  think  otherwise,  I  blush  beforehand  for  the 
mischance,  and  beg  it  to  be  considered  as  alien  from  my 
habits  of  reflection.  I  have  had  vanities  enough  in  my  day ; 
and,  as  the  reader  will  see,  became  aware  of  them.  If  I  have 
any  remaining,  I  hope  they  are  only  such  as  nature  kindly 
allows  to  most  of  us,  in  order  to  comfort  us  in  our  regrets  and 
infirmities.  And  the  more  we  could  look  even  into  these,  the 
less  ground  we  should  find  in  them  for  self-complacency, 
apart  from  considerations  that  respect  the  whole  human 
race. 

There  is  a  phrase,  for  instance,  of  "  fetching  a  man's  mind 
from  his  cradle.''  But  does  the  mind  begin  at  that  point  of 
time?     Does  it  begin  even  with  his  parents  ?    I  was  looking 
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once,  in  company  with  Mr.  Hazlitt,  at  an  exhibition  of  pic- 
tures in  the  British  Institution,  when  casting  my  eyes  on  the 
portrait  of  an  officer  in  the  dress  of  the  time  of  Charles  the 
Second,  I  exclaimed,  "  What  a  likeness  to  Basil  Montagu  1  ^ 
(a  friend  of  ours).     It  turned  out  to  be  his  ancestor.  Lord 
Sandwich.    Mr.  Hazlitt  took  me  across  the  room,  and  showed 
me  the  portrait  of  a  celebrated  judge,  who  lived  at  the  same 
period.     '^  This,"  said  he,  ''  is  Judge  So-and-so ;    and  his 
living  representative  (he  is  now  dead)  has  the  same  face  and 
the  same  passions."    The  Hazlitt  then  of  the  same  age  might 
have  been  the  same  Hazlitt  that  was  standing  with  me  before 
the  picture  ;  and  the  same  may  have  been  the  case  with  the 
writer  of  these  pages.     There  is  a  &mous  historical  bit  of 
transmission  called  the  ^  Austrian  lip  ;"  and  faces,  which  we 
consider  peculiar  to  individuals,  are  said  to  be  common  in 
districts :  such  as  the  Boccaccio  &ce  in  one  part  of  Tuscany, 
and  the  Dante  face  in  another.    I  myself  have  seen,  in  the 
Grenoese  territory,  which  is  not  far  from  Corsica,  many  a  &ce 
like  that  of  the  Bonapartes;  and  where  a  race  has  strong 
blood  in  it,  or  whatever  may  constitute  the  requisite  vitid 
tendency,  it    is   probable   that  the    family   likeness   might 
be   found   to   prevail   in   the   humblest  as  well  as  highest 
quarters.     There  are  families,  indeed,  of  jreomen,  which  are 
said  to  have  flourished  like  oaks,  in  one  and  the  same  spot, 
since  the  times  of  the  Anglo-Saxons.     I  am  descended,  both 
by  fether's  and  mother's  side,  from  adventurous  people,  who 
left  England  for  the  New  World,  and  whose  descendants  have 
retained  the  spirit  of  adventure  to  this  day.    The  chances  are, 
that  in  some  respects  I  am  identical  with  some  half-dozen,  or 
perhaps  twenty  of  these ;  and  that  the  mind  of  some  cavalier 
of  the  days  of  the  Stuarts,  or  some  gentleman  or  yeoman,  or 
*'  roving  blade,"  of  those  of  the  Edwards  and  Henrys — per- 
haps the  gallant  merchant-man,  **  Henry  Hunt "  of  the  old 
ballad — mixed,  alas  1   with  a  sedentary  difference — is  now 
writing  these  lines,  ignorant  of  his  former  earthly  self  and  of 
his  present  I     I  say  earthly,  for  I  speak  it  with  no  disparage- 
ment to  the  existence  of  an  individual  '*  soul " — a  point  in 
which  I  am  a  firm  believer ;  nor  would  it  be  difficult  to 
reconcile  one  opinion  with  the  other,  in  ears  accustomed 
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to  sach  arguments ;    but  I   must    not    enter    upon   them 


The  name  of  Himt  is  found  among  the  gentry,  but  I  suspect 
it  is  oftener  a  plebeian  name.  Indeed  it  must  be  so,  like 
almost  all  others,  from  the  superabimdance  of  population  on 
the  plebeian  side.  But  it  has  also  a  superabundance  of  its 
own ;  for  in  the  list  of  sixty  of  the  commonest  names  in 
England,  giren  by  Mr.  Lower  in  his  Es8€ty  on  Family  N'omen^ 
clature,  it  stands  fiAy-fourth.  On  the  other  hand,  offsets  from 
aristocratic  trees  wander  into  such  remote  branches,  that  the 
same  name  is  found  among  those  of  the  few  fiunilies  that  have 
a  right  to  quarter  the  royal  arms.  I  should  be  very  proud  to 
be  discovered  to  be  a  nine  hundred  and  fiftieth  cousin  of 
Queen  Victoria  ;  the  more  so,  inasmuch  as  I  could,  patiently 
enough,  have  let  the  claim  lie  dormant  in  the  case  of  some  of 
her  Majesty's  predecessors.  My  immediate  progenitors  were 
dergymen ;  and  Bryan  Edwards's  History  of  the  West  Indies 
contains  a  map  of  Barbados  (their  native  place)  with  one  of 
the  residences  designated  by  it — apparently  a  minor  estate — 
yet  the  name  of  Hunt  does  not  appear  either  in  the  old  map 
in  the  History  of  Barbados  by  Ligon,  or  in  the  lists  of 
influential  or  other  persons  in  that  by  Sir  Robert  Schom- 
burgck.  There  is  a  "  Richard  Hunt,  Esq."  in  the  list  of 
subscribers  to  Hughes's  Natural  History  of  Barbados^  which 
<«f^tftfTig  also  the  name  of  Dr.  Hunt,  who  was  Hebrew  and 

♦  "  Then  Henrye  Hunt,  with  vigoar  hott, 
Came  braTely  on  the  other  side, 
Soon  he  drove  downe  his  foremast  tree, 

(5i>  Andrew  BcwUm^  to  wit) 
And  killed  fourscore  men  heside. 
'Nowe,  out  alas! '  Sir  Andrewe  cryed, 
'  What  may  a  man  now  think,  or  say  ? 
Yonder  merchant  theefe,  that  pieroeth  mee, 
He  was  my  prisoner  yesterday.' " 

BaBad  of  Sir  Andrew  Barton,  in  Percy's  Bdiquea,  vol  S. 

Bartoo,  a  kind  of  "Scottish  rover  on  the  seas"  (as  the  ballad  caQs 
him),  worried  the  English  navigation  in  the  time  of  Henry  the  Eighth, 
and  was  killed  in  the  engagement  here  noticed,  in  which  the  two  ships 
fwUf  his  command  were  captnred  by  two  English  ships  imder  the 
command  of  Sir  Thomas  and  Sir  Edward  Howard.  Hunt  was  cap- 
tain  of  a  merchantman,  of  Newcastle,  which  traded  to  Bordeaux, 
and  which  had  been  one  of  Barton's  prizes.  I  hope  the  gallant 
seaman's  Bordeaux  claret  was  ancestor  of  that  which  my  progenitors 
drank  in  Barbados. 
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Ais^^/i^'-  [^'yfiiB^w  nt  Oxford,  aui  wl^Ae  ^eo^alc^  the  b:c- 
^fa;/>»^'r  rsuttifA  Aimtfjrtr.  V^fAxpt  th*r  good  eld  orienta! 
ii^:hotiiir  \fi'\f.u'/%  U9  ottr  iitoek,  aoi  ari|^ij»ted  mj  lore  cf 
Um;  Arabian  Xi^iU !  Th#^  tradition  in  the  familj  is  tiut 
w«!  *U^-jntA  frtnn  lory  czralien  (a  wide  dengnatian),  wko 
fl<^i  t//  t)i«;  W««t  Indief  from  the  ascendancj  of  Cromwell ; 
uri/J  Ml  ft  fttmaUi  m/Us,  Arnidtt  ii  enrionji  mixtore  of  qnakers  and 
ttftldU'rUf  W(i  d«!rir<;  ^mn^rlvet  not  onlj  from  gentry,  but  fix>m 
ktfiK«-*thi»t  in  Ui  iajr,  /mA  kings  S— penonages  (not  to  say 
il  i\\nrtnk\H'eifn\\y  Ut  the  wit  and  misfortunes  of  the  sister- 
iffiuii'l;  who  rank  pretty  much  on  a  par  with  the  negro  chief, 
surroufuU'd  by  hnlf  a  d^jxcn  lords  in  ragged  shirts,  who  asked 
tliif  travitllrr  what  his  brother  kings  thought  of  him  in 
Kiiro|M).  A  lf*anic<l  and  friendly  investigator  into  the  matter 
thifiks  thit  Croniwc*!!  tradition  a  mistake,  and  brings  us  from 
A  i;lf*rgytiifiii  of  the  name  of  Isaac  Hunt  (my  father's  name), 
wh(»  Ui\  KxotiT  for  Barbados  in  the  time  of  James  the  First. 
Ill*  cntiimctit  UN  aliio  with  a  partner  in  the  mercantile  firm  of 
Ihiiil  MUil  Lam't'llpH  in  that  iHlund,  one  of  which  latter  persons 
oanii«  into  Kn^lnnd  (hiring  tho  first  hnlf  of  the  lost  centur}', 
and  gnvii  rimi  to  the  noblo  family  of  Hare  wood.  In  the 
liritiih  MuM'Um  in  a  manuscript  journal  that  was  kept  in 
this  year  by  a  limit  of  the  uuno  Christian  name  of  Isaac. 
I  lakit  our  |mtrnml  family  ntoi^k  to  have  been  divided  for 
many  gtnitniaions  between  the  clerical  and  mercantile  pro- 

Tho  elymi»K^v,  however,  of  the  name  is  obvious ;  and  vcr}- 
untit  *Kh'h  it  n»uder  it  for  its  pn^wMit  owners.  The  pastime  in 
\\\\w\\  their  Saxon  auoostors  may  have  exci'lknl,  so  as  to  derive 
tV\Mu  it  their  very  »p|H'lIation,  i«  wntraxy  to  the  principles  of 
their  deswudautsi  !  Uut  hunting  was  not  men^Iv  a  pa<time 
in  ohl  St^xou  djiys.  It  was  a  busimn<k<  and  a  ni\v^i:itv  :  tlioro 
xieiv  ehildr\*u  to  ItHxl,  and  wild  W:ists  to  bo  exterminated. 
IWulen,  one  mu*t  slwr\*  aud  shar\'  alike  in  the  rvputaiion  of 
one**  tVlU^w  cuvitun>*.  1  darv  say  the  Hunts  wore  as  ferocious 
in  ihwio  \Ia\>  as  their  i^atue  mav  have  imphe^l.  Thev  l-avo 
jiuKv  huntt\l  in  other  wa^*>^  noi  alwav^  without  a  srlce  cf 
tiviwiuw ;  and  ttuartit^;  haw  b<en  the  weund*  which  d.v  v 
haw  N'tK  gixAfii  and  lakea. 
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[The  more  probable  etymology  of  tbe  name  traces  it  to  tbe 
geographical  use  of  the  word,  designating  a  district  used  for 
the  chase.  The  tradition  of  Irish  kings  has  probably  been 
introduced  by  a  very  doubtful  connection  with  the  Hunts  of 
Ireland,  who  have  changed  their  name  for  that  of  De  Vere, 
which  they  also  claim  by  inheritance.  One  of  the  family,  in 
a  jocular  way,  claimed  cousinship  with  Leigh  Hunt ;  but  if 
any  relationship  existed,  it  must  have  been  before  either 
family  left  England  for  Barbados,  or  for  Ireland.  The  Bickleys, 
mentioned  subsequently,  were  not  of  Irish  origin,  though  Sir 
William  served  in  Ireland.  The  Hunts  of  Barbados  were 
among  the  very  earliest  settlers,  and  the  name  may  be  seen  in 
a  list  published  in  Barbados  in  1612;  but  it  is  testimony 
from  which  the  autobiographer  probably  shrunk  with  dislike, 
for  it  is  an  old  list,  perhaps  the  oldest  existing  list,  of  negro 
slave- owners.  There  is  reason  to  believe  that  members  of  the 
family  revisited  their  native  country  in  the  course  of  the 
seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuri^.] 

I  have  begun  my  book  with  my  progenitors  and  with  child- 
hood, partly  because  "  order  gives  all  things  view,"  partly 
because,  whatever  we  may  assume  as  we  grow  up  respecting 
the  "  dignity  of  manhood,"  we  all  feel  that  childhood  was  a 
period  of  great  importance  to  us.  Most  men  recur  to  it  with 
delight.  They  are  in  general  very  willing  to  dilate  upon  it, 
especially  if  they  meet  with  an  old  schoolfellow;  and  there- 
fore, on  a  principle  of  reciprocity,  and  as  I  have  long  con- 
sidered myself  a  kind  of  playmate  and  fellow-disciple  with 
persons  of  all  times  of  life  (for  none  of  us,  unless  we  are  very 
silly  or  naughty  boys  indeed,  ever  leave  off  learning  in  some 
school  or  other),  I  shall  suppose  I  have  been  listening  to  some 
other  young  gentleman  of  sixty  or  seventy  years  of  age  over 
his  wine,  and  that  I  am  now  going  to  relate  about  half  as 
much  respecting  my  existence  as  he  has  told  us  of  his 
own. 

My  grandfather,  himself  the  son,  I  believe,  of  a  clergyman, 
was  Rector  of  St.  Michael's,  in  Bridge  Town,  Barbados.  He 
was  a  good-natured  man,  and  recommended  the  famous 
Lauder  to  the  mastership  of  the  free  school  there;  influenced, 
no  doubt,  partly  by  his  pretended  repentance,  and  partly  by 
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sympathy  with  his  Toryism.  Lander  is  said  to  have  been 
discharged  for  misconduct.  I  never  heard  that ;  bnt  I  have 
heard  that  his  appearance  was  decent,  and  that  he  had  a 
wooden  leg :  which  is  an  anti-climax  befitting  his  history.*  My 
grand&ther  was  admired  and  beloved  by  his  parishioners  for 
the  manner  in  which  he  dischaiged  his  duties.  He  died  at  an 
early  age,  in  consequence  of  a  fever  taken  in  the  hot  and 
damp  air,  while  officiating  incessantly  at  burials  during  a 
mortality.  His  wife,  who  was  an  O'Brien,  or  rather  Bryan, 
veiy  proud  of  her  descent  from  the  kings  aforesaid  (or  of  the 
kings  firom  her),  was  as  good-natured  and  beloved  as  her 
husband,  and  very  assiduous  in  her  attentions  to  the  negroes 
and  to  the  poor,  for  whom  she  kept  a  set  of  medicines,  like 
my  Lady  Boimtiful.  They  had  two  children  besides  my 
father :  Ann  Courthope,  who  died  unmarried ;  and  Eliza- 
beth, wife  of  Thomas  Dayrell,  Esq.,  of  Barbados,  one  of 
the  £miily  of  the  Dayrells  of  Lillingstone,  and  fiidier  by  a 
first  marriage  of  the  late^barrister  of  that  name.  I  men- 
tion both  of  these  ladies,  because  they  will  come  among  my 
portraits. 

To  these  their  children,  the  worthy  Rector  and  his  wife 
were  a  little  too  indulgent.  When  my  fiither  was  to  go  to  the 
American  continent  to  school,  the  latter  dressed  up  her  boy 

*  Since  writtng  this  passage,  I  find  a  more  serioufl  conclusion  to 
his  history  in  a  book  entitled  Creoliana ;  ar^  Socicd  and  Domestic  Scenes 
and  Incidents  in  Barbados  in  Days  of  Yore,  by  J.  W.  Orderson.  He  is 
there  said  to  haye  failed  in  his  school ;  and  to  have  set  up  a  huckster*s 
shop  with  the  aid  of  an  African  woman  whom  he  haid  purchased. 
After  behaTiour  to  a  daughter  by  this  woman  which  cannot  be  de- 
scribed, and  her  repulses  of  which  he  resented  by  ordering  her  to  be 
scourged,  he  sold  her  to  a  nayal  captain,  who  rescued  her  fh>ni  the 
infliction. 

Let  us  hope  that  Lauder  would  have  denied  the  paternity  imputed 
to  him.  Perhaps,  indeed,  he  would  have  denied  more,  or  did  deny  it; 
for  his  answer  of  the  charges  yet  remains  to  be  heard.  The  poor  girl 
afterwards  became  the  fat  and  flourishing  landlady  of  an  hotel ;  and 
is  famous  in  Barbadian  and  nautical  annals  for  having  succcssAilly 
drawn  up  a  bill  of  damages  to  the  amount  of  seven  hundred  pounds 
against  his  Royal  Highness  Prince  William  Henry,  afterwards  Duke 
of  Clarence  and  King  William  the  Fourth,  who  in  a  fit  of  ultra- 
joviality  with  the  mess  of  the  Forty-ninth  Regiment,  demolished  aU 
the  fttmiture  in  her  house,  to  the  very  beds ;  the  cunning  hostess 
(whom  he  upset  as  he  went  away)  reAising  to  interfere  with  the 
vivacities  of  '*  Massa,  the  King's  son,"  which  she  prudently  concluded 
he  would  pay  for  like  a  gentleman. 
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in  a  fine  suit  of  laced  clothes,  such  aa  we  see  on  the  little  gen- 
tlemen in  Hogarth ;  but  so  splendid  and  costlj,  that  when  the 
good  pastor  beheld  him,  he  was  mored  to  utter  an  ezpoetula- 
tion.  Objection^  however,  soon  gave  way  before  the  pride  cf 
aU  parties ;  and  my  father  set  off  for  school,  ready  spoilt,  with 
plenty  of  money  to  spoil  him  more. 

He  went  to  college  at  Philadelphia,  and  became  the  scape- 
grace who  smugged  in  the  wine,  and  bore  the  brunt  of  the 
totora.  My  &ther  took  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts,  both  at 
Philadelphia  and  New  York.  When  he  spoke  the  £urewell 
ofation  on  leaving  college,  two  young  ladies  fell  in  lore  with 
him,  one  of  whom  he  afterwards  married.  He  was  fair  and 
handscHne,  with  delicate  features,  a  small  aquiline  nose,  and 
blue  eyea.  To  a  graceful  address  he  joined  a  remarkably  fine 
Toice,  which  he  modulated  with  great  effect.  It  was  in  read- 
ing, with  this  voice,  the  poets  and  other  classics  of  England, 
that  he  completed  the  conquest  of  my  mother's  heart.  He 
used  to  spend  the  evenings  in  this  manner  with  her  and  her 
&mily, — a  noble  way  of  courtship ;  and  my  grandmother 
became  so  hearty  in  his  cause,  that  she  succeeded  in  carrying 
it  against  her  husband,  who  wished  his  daughter  to  marry  a 
wealthy  neighbour.  [The  bride  was  Mary,  the  daughter  of 
Stephen  Shewell,  a  merchant  of  Philadelphia,  a  vehement 
man,  both  in  public  and  in  i^mily  matters.  The  other  lady 
was  Mary's  aunt,  although  the  girls  were  about  the  same 

My  father  was  intended,  I  believe,  to  carry  on  the  race  of 
dergymen,  as  he  afterwards  did ;  but  he  went,  in  the  first 
instance,  into  the  law.  The  Americans  united  the  practice  of 
attorney  and  barrister.  My  &ther  studied  the  law  under 
articles  to  one  of  the  chief  persons  in  the  profession ;  and 
afterwards  practised  with  distinction  himself  At  this  period 
(by  which  time  all  my  brothers  except  one  were  bom)  the 
Bevolution  broke  out;  and  he  entered  with  so  much  zeal  into 
the  cause  of  the  British  Government,  that,  besides  pleading 
for  loyalists  with  great  fervour  at  the  bar,  he  wrote  pamphlets 
equally  full  of  party  warmth,  which  drew  on  him  the  popular 
odium.  His  fortunes  then  came  to  a  crisis  in  America.  Early 
one  morning,  a  great  concourse  of  people  appeared  before  his 
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house.  He  oame  out,— or  was  brought  They  put*  him  into 
a  cart  prepared  for  the  purpose  (conceiTe  the  anxiety  of  his 
wife  !),  and,  after  parading  him  about  the  streets,  were  joined 
by  a  party  of  the  revolutionary  soldiers  with  drum  and  fife. 
The  multitude,  some  days  before,  for  the  same  puiposey  had 
seized  Dr.  Kearsley,  a  staunch  Tory,  who  on  learning  their 
intention  had  shut  up  the  windows  of  his  house,  and  endea- 
Toured  to  prevent  their  getting  in.  The  doctor  had  his  hand 
pierced  by  a  bayonet,  as  it  entered  between  the  shutters 
behind  which  he  had  planted  himself.  He  was  dragged  out 
and  put  into  the  cart,  dripping  with  blood ;  but  he  lost  none 
of  his  intrepidity ;  for  he  answered  their  reproaches  and  out- 
rage with  vehement  reprehensions ;  and,  by  way  of  retaliation 
on  the  "  Rogue's  March,"  struck  up  "  Grod  save  the  King." 
My  father,  who  knew  Kearsley,  had  endeavoured  to  persuade 
him  not  to  add  to  their  irritation ;  but  to  no  purpose.  The 
doctor  continued  infuriate,  and  more  than  once  tinted  from 
loss  of  blood  and  the  violence  of  his  feelings.  My  father 
comparatively  softened  the  people  with  his  gentler  manners ; 
yet  he  is  understood,  like  Kearsley,  to  have  had  a  narrow 
escape  from  tarring  and  feathering.  A  tub  of  tar,  which  had 
been  set  in  a  conspicuous  place  in  one  of  the  streets  for  that 
purpose,  was  overturned  by  an  officer  intimate  with  our  family. 
The  well-bred  loyalist,  however,  did  not  escape  entirely  from 
personal  injury.  One  of  the  stones  thrown  by  the  mob  gave 
him  such  a  severe  blow  on  the  head,  as  not  only  laid  him 
swooning  in  the  cart,  but  dimmed  his  sight  for  life.  At  length, 
after  being  carried  through  every  street  in  Philadelphia,  he 
was  deposited,  as  Dr.  Kearsley  had  been,  in  a  prison  in 
Market  Street.  The  poor  doctor  went  out  of  his  mind,  and 
ended  his  days  not  long  afterwards  in  confinement.*      My 

*  I  learn  this  particular  respecting  Dr.  Kearsley  from  an  amuBing 
and  interesting^  book,  entitled  Memoirs  of  a  Life  chi^y  passed  in 
Pennstflvania^  the  Rnonjmons  author  of  which  is  understood  to  hare 
been  a  Captaip  Graddon,  or  Graydon,  an  officer  in  the  American 
senricc.  The  same  work  has  occasioned  me  to  represent  the  treat- 
ments of  Kearsley  and  my  father  as  occurring  on  two  distinct  days, 
instead  of  simultaneously,  as  in  the  family  tradition,  the  Captain 
informing  us  that  he  was  an  eye-witness  of  both. 

There  appears  to  have  been  something  constitutionally  wild  in  the 
temperament  of  Kearsley.    The  Captain  describes  him  as  having 
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&ther,  bj  means  of  a  large  sum  of  money  givea  to  the  sen- 
tinel who  had  charge  of  him,  was  enabled  to  escape  at 
midnight.  He  went  immediately  on  board  a  ship  in  the 
Delaware,  that  belonged  to  my  grandfather,  and  was  bound 
for  the  West  Indies.  She  dropped  down  the  river  that  same 
night ;  and  my  father  went  first  to  Barbados,  and  afVcrwards 
to  England,  where  he  settled. 

My  mother  was  to  follow  my  father  as  soon  as  possible, 
which  she  was  not  able  to  do  for  many  months.  The  last  time 
she  had  seen  him,  he  was  a  lawyer  and  a  partisan,  going  out 
to  meet  an  irritated  populace.  On  her  arrival  in  England,  she 
beheld  him  in  a  pulpit,  a  clergyman,  preaching  tranquillity. 
When  my  &ther  came  over,  he  found  it  impossible  to  continue 
his  profession  as  a  lawyer.  Some  actors,  who  heard  him  read, 
advised  him  to  go  on  the  stage ;  but  he  was  too  proud  for  that, 
and  he  went  into  the  Church.  He  was  ordained  by  the  cele- 
brated Lowth,  then  Bishop  of  London  ;  and  he  soon  became 
80  popular  that  the  Bishop  sent  for  him  and  remonstrated 
against  his  preaching  so  many  charity  sermons.  His  lordship 
said  that  it  was  ostentatious  in  a  clergyman,  and  that  he  saw 
his  name  in  too  many  advertisements.  My  father  thought  it 
strange,  but  acquiesced.  It  is  true  he  preached  a  great  many 
of  these  sermons.  I  am  told  that  for  a  whole  year  he  did 
nothing  else  ;  and  perhaps  there  was  something  in  his  manner 
a  little  startling  to  the  simplicity  of  the  Church  of  England. 
I  remember,  when  he  came  to  that  part  of  the  Litany  where 
the  reader  prays  for  his  deliverance  "  in  the  hour  of  death 
and  at  the  day  of  judgment,"  he  used  to  make  a  pause  at  the 
word  "  death,"  and  drop  his  voice  on  the  rest  of  the  sentence. 
The  effect  was  striking ;  but  the  repetition  must  have  hurt  it. 
I  am  afraid  it  was  a  little  theatrical.  His  delivery,  however, 
was  so  much  admired  by  those  who  thought  themselves  the 
best  judges,  that  Thomas  Sheridan,  father  of  the  celebrated 
Sheridan,  came  up  to  him  one  day,  after  service,  in  the  vestry, 
and  complimented  him  on  having  profited  so  well  from  his 
Treatise  on  Beading  the  Liturgy,  'hlj  father  was  obliged  to 
tell  him  that  he  had  never  seen  it. 

ridden  once,  daring  a  midnight  frolic,  into  the  parlour  of  a  lodging- 
hoofle,  mounted  on  horseback,  and  eren  up  the  stairs  I 
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I  do  not  know  whether  it  mm  Lowth,  but  it  was  some 
bishop,  to  whom  my  father  one  daj,  in  the  midst  of  a  warm 
discussion,  bemg  asked,  ^  Do  jou  know  who  I  am  ?''  replied, 
with  a  bow, ''  Yes,  my  lord ;  dust  and  aahes."  Doubtless  the 
clergyman  was  warm  and  imprudent.  In  truth,  he  made  a 
great  mistake  when  he  entered  the  prafession.  By  the  nature 
of  the  tenure,  it  was  irretrievable ;  and  his  whole  life  after 
was  a  series  of  errors,  arising  from  the  unsuitability  of  his 
position.  He  was  fond  of  diyinity ;  but  it  was  as  a  specu- 
lator, not  as  a  dogmatist,  or  one  who  takes  upon  trust  He 
was  ardent  in  the  cause  of  Church  and  State ;  but  here  he 
speculated  too,  and  soon  [began  to  modify  his  opinions,  which 
got  him  the  ill-will  of  the  Groyemment  He  delighted  his 
audiences  in  the  pulpit ;  so  much  so,  that  he  had  crowds  of 
carriages  at  the  door.  One  of  his  congregations  had  an  en- 
graving made  of  him ;  and  a  lady  of  the  name  of  Cooling, 
who  was  member  of  another,  left  him  by  will  the  sum  of  500/., 
as  a  testimony  of  the  pleasure  and  advantage  she  had  derived 
from  his  discourses. 

But  unfortunately,  after  delightiDg  his  hearers  in  the  pulpit, 
he  would  delight  some  of  them  a  little  too  much  over  the 
table.  He  was  extremely  lively  and  agreeable  ;  was  full  of 
generous  sentiments ;  could  flatter  without  grossncss ;  had 
stories  to  tell  of  lords  whom  he  knew ;  and  when  the  bottle 
was  to  circulate,  it  did  not  stand  with  him.  All  this  was 
dangerous  to  a  West  Indian  who  had  an  increasing  family, 
and  who  was  to  make  his  way  in  the  Church.  It  was  too 
much  for  him  ;  and  he  added  another  to  the  list  of  those  who, 
though  they  might  suffice  equally  for  themselves  and  others  in 
a  more  considerate  and  contented  state  of  society,  and  seem 
bom  to  be  the  delights  of  it,  are  only  lost  and  thrown  out  in 
a  system  of  things  which,  by  going  upon  the  ground  of  indi- 
vidual aggrandizement,  compels  dispositions  of  a  more  sociable 
and  reasonable  nature  either  to  become  parties  concerned,  or 
be  ruined  in  the  refusal.  It  is  doubtless  incimibent  on  a 
husband  and  father  to  be  careful  under  all  circumstances : 
and  it  is  easy  for  most  people  to  talk  of  the  necessity  of  being 
so,  and  to  recommend  it  to  others,  especially  when  they  have 
been  educated  to  the  habit.     Let  those  fling  the  first  stone 
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wlio,  with  the  real  inclination  and  talent  for  other  things  (for 
the  inclination  may  not  be  what  thej  take  it  for),  confine 
themselyea  industrionsly  to  the  duties  prescribed  them.  There 
are  more  victims  to  errors  committed  by  society  itself  than 
society  supposes. 

Bat  I  grant  that  a  man  is  either  bound  to  tell  society  so,  or 
to  do  as  others  do.  My  fiither  was  always  zealous,  theo- 
retically speaking,  both  for  the  good  of  the  world,  and  for  that 
of  his  fiunily  (I  remember  a  printed  proposal  which  he  drew 
up  for  an  academy,  to  be  entitled  the  *'  Cosmopolitical  Semi- 
nary ") ;  but  he  had  neither  imeasiness  enough  in  his  blood, 
nor,  perhaps,  sufficient  strength  in  his  convictions,  to  bring  his 
q>eculation8  to  bear  ;  and  as  to  the  pride  of  cutting  a  figure 
^x>ve  his  neighbours,  which  so  many  men  mistake  for  a  better 
principle  of  action,  he  could  dispense  with  that.  As  it  was, 
he  should  have  been  kept  at  home  in  Barbados.  He  was  a 
true  exotic,  and  ought  not  to  have  been  transplanted.  He 
might  have  preached  there,  and  quoted  Horace,  and  been  gen- 
tlemanly and  generous,  and  drunk  his  claret,  and  no  harm 
done.  But  in  a  bustling,  commercial  state  of  society,  where 
the  enjoyment,  such  as  it  is,  consists  in  the  bustle,  he  was 
neither  very  likely  to  succeed,  nor  to  meet  with  a  good  con- 
struction, nor  to  end  his  pleasant  ways  with  pleasing  either 
the  world  or  himself. 

It  was  in  the  pulpit  of  Bentinck  Chapel,  Lisson  Green, 
Paddington,  that  my  mother  found  her  husband  officiating. 
He  pubiished  a  volume  of  sermons  preached  there,  in  which 
there  is  little  but  elegance  of  diction  and  a  graceful  morality. 
His  delivery  was  the  charm ;  and,  to  say  the  truth,  he  charmed 
everybody  but  the  owner  of  the  chapel,  who  looked  upon  rent 
as  by  ^  the  most  eloquent  production  of  the  pulpit.  The 
peculation  ended  with  the  preacher  being  horribly  in  debt. 
Friends,  however,  were  lavish  of  their  assistance.  Three  of  my 
brothers  were  sent  to  school ;  the  other,  at  her  earnest  entreaty 
went  to  live  (which  he  did  for  some  years)  with  Mrs.  Spencer, 
a  sister  (I  think)  of  Sir  Richard  Worsley,  and  a  delicious  little 
old  woman,  the  delight  of  all  the  children  of  her  acquaintance. 
Sike  occupied  at  one  time  a  small  house  which  belonged  to  her 
in  the  Paddington  Road,  and  in  the  fix>nt  garden  of  which,  or 
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in  tliat  of  the  house  next  to  it  (I  forget  which,  but  they  were 
both  licr  property),  stood  a  beautiful  almond-tree,  not  kmg 
since  cut  down.  Never  shall  I  forget  tlie  enchanting  effect 
which  tlie  bright  green  rails  of  the  gardens  of  these  houses 
us<'d  to  liavc  upon  me  when  I  caught  sight  of  them  in  going 
tliore  with  my  mother.  My  father  and  mother  took  breath, 
in  tljc  meant  iino,  under  the  friendly  roof  of  Mr.  West,  the 
painter,  who  had  married  her  aunt.  The  aunt  and  niece  were 
nuK'h  of  an  a^*,  and  both  fond  of  books.  Mrs.  West,  indeed, 
uhiniatoly  became  a  martyr  to  them;  for  the  physician  de- 
clansl  that  tdio  lost  the  use  of  her  limbs  by  sitting  in-doors. 

From  Ni'wnian  Stroet  my  father  went  to  Utc  in  Hampstead 
S<|uan*.  whouoo  he  occasionally  used  to  go  and  preach  at 
Snitli^.iti*.  TIio  thou  Duke  of  Chandos  had  a  seat  in  tlie 
noi'^hbouHuvHl  ot*  Snithgate.  lie  heard  my  father  preach, 
and  w.»s  ^»  j^U\isi\l  with  him,  that  he  requested  him  to  become 
tutiM-  to  \\'\<  \w\Aw\x.  Mr.  Lvijrh,  which  the  preacher  did,  and 
W  u'Mnii'.v^l  \\itU  his  t>i race's  tamily  for  several  years.  Tlie 
l>U'v«-  u.»<  M.i<'»or  of  the  Horx\  and  originated  the  famous 
i|»itl„M  ,.r  ••  hi\\\iu-KMu  ministor."  applied  to  Mr.  Pitt.  I 
ha\»»  lu  inl  m\  t'ltluT  ilos<'rilx^  him  as  a  man  of  great  swcet- 
w'tn  «  r  nntui>^  aiul  >:«\vl  b:\vvlinir.  He  was  the  gramlson  of 
P.'IM'  ;iimI  S>>i(Vs  l>nko  ot'  Chandos.  lie  died  in  1789,  and 
I'-n  M  >>i«l«nv.  who  5\\rvivod  him  for  several  years  in  a  stale  of 
mmmIiI  Mlim.ition.  I  mention  this  circumstance,  l»ecause  I 
Hiiiil:  I  lirni'  hojinl  it  K\id  in  our  family,  that  her  derange- 
»'•'••«  wrt<?  fMviii;:  to  a  pieoe  of  thoughtK»ssness,  the  notice  of 
wi  "J,  rn>tv  miM'  ah  a  caution.  She  was  a  woman  <»f  crtat 
v  "...'.I  .piiit*.;  nut]  ]iap]H'ninp:  to  tlirust  aside  the  Duke's  chair 
I  ••  i^fia  j-«iinir  to  sit  di'wn.  the  consequences  were  such, 
•  •  :■  I  ^'11  III!  Iv  jif tallied  to  him,  she  could  never  foxpve 
•  .*..-•  '  t  ,,i  ]..a\  inT  biixband  and  sonsf^at  once.  The  l>uehe«s 
*•  •■  t  ♦■•. '\  u.ji  norrii  •)  x*^  a  ci'ntloman  of  the  r*amc  of 
*"  "•  .  wTi  .;oijl.:,r  o:*  Sir  Kichar\i  li.im»'n.  and 
*  «•    ■•■■  I'.w.  vV.    cirriixl  iV.i    ::i:c  of  Chandos  into 

'•    '"'•■"     ■    h  uu  ;.'   f;4n-.:*\  is  ,v.r   *  f  :hc  ri«ii:*  to  a 

*'*'  ^'^   ''•?.'•    vr:*   :■..■.„:}:  t.-  S  ir.  I'rjf  hichcst  way 

^  »        !••  r,.    ni,..»  ji    :i„    },,va5i,  i,o!  o:.:x  .x'  a  diir,  i-m  of 
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•  state  ofEcer,  for  whom  the  King  had  a  personal  regard.  His 
maimers  were  of  the  highest  order ;  his  principles  in  Church 
and  State  as  orthodox,  to  all  appearance,  as  could  be  wished  ; 
and  he  had  given  up  flourishing  prospects  in  America  for 
their  sake.  But  the  same  ardent  and  disinterested  sense  of 
right  which  induced  him  to  make  that  sacrifice  in  behalf  of 
what  he  thought  due  to  his  Sovereign,  made  him  no  less  ready 
to  take  the  part  of  any  one  holding  opposite  opinions  whom 
he  considered  to  be  ill-used ;  and  he  had  scarcely  set  his  foot 
in  England,  when  he  so  distinguished  himself  among  his  bro- 
ther loyalists  for  his  zeal  in  behalf  of  a  fellow-countryman 
who  had  served  in  the  republican  armies,  that  he  was  given 
to  understand  it  was  doing  him  no  service  at  court. 

This  gentleman  was  the  distinguished  American  artist. 
Colonel  Trumbull.  Mr.  Trumbull,  at  that  time  a  young  man, 
had  left  the  army  to  become  a  painter;  to  which  end  he  had 
crossed  the  Atlantic,  and  was  studying  under  Mr.  West.  The 
Grovemment,  suspecting  him  to  be  a  spy,  arrested  him,  and  it 
was  not  without  exertions  extremely  creditable  to  Mr.  West 
himself,  as  well  as  to  my  father  (for  the  future  President  of 
the  Academy  was  then  commencing  his  own  career  under 
legal  patronage),  that  the  supposed  dangerous  ex-officer  was 
set  free.  Mr.  Trumbull,  in  his  memoirs,  has  recorded  his 
obligations  to  both.  Those  on  the  part  of  my  father,  as  a 
loyalist,  he  pronounces  to  have  been  not  only  perilous  but 
unique.  He  says,  in  a  letter  to  his  father,  Governor  Trum- 
bull :— 

"  Mr.  West,  who  has  been  very  much  my  friend,  spoke 
immediately  both  to  the  King  and  the  American  secretary, 
and  was  encouraged  by  both  to  expect  that  as  soon  as  the 
noise  should  have  subsided  a  little  I  should  be  discharged. 
However,  afler  waiting  two  months,  I  wrote  to  Lord  George 
Germaine,  but  received  no  answer.  Mr.  West,  at  the  same 
time,  could  not  obtain  a  second  interview  with  him.  In  Feb- 
ruary, a  Mr.  Hunt,  a  refugee  from  Philadelphia,  formerly  an 
assistant  to  Mr.  West "  (this  is  a  mistake,  my  father  never 
had  anything  to  do  with  painting),  "  conversing  with  Mr.  West 
on  the  subject,  was  so  far  convinced  of  the  absurdity  and  in- 
justice of  the  treatment  I  had  received,  that  he  entered  warmly 
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into  mj  inieresty  and  with  great  penererance  nidged  the  other 
refugees  to  assist  him  in  nndeoeiring  the  ministry,  and  gain- 
ing my  discharge.  Not  one,  however,  joined  him ;  and  after 
a  fortnight's  solicitationy  he  was  told  by  Mr.  Thompson,  Lord 
George  Grermaine's  secretary,  a  Wobnm  kd,  that  he  made 
himself  very  bnsy  in  this  affiiir,  and  yery  little  to  his  own 
reputation  ;  that  he  had  best  stop,  for  all  his  applications  in 
my  behalf  were  useless.*** 

And  again,  in  the  Appendix  to  the  same  work,  page  819  ^— 

«  I  had  little  left  to  hope,  unless  irom  some  &Tourable  turn 
of  apEurs  in  America.  An  eflfbrt  indeed  was  made  through 
Mr.  Hunt,  a  refugee  from  Philadelphia,  upon  the  feelings  of 
his  fellows,  which  does  honour  to  him,  and  was  pushed  so  &r 
as  almost  to  endanger  his  own  safety,  but  without  any  other 
effect  than  showing  the  detestable  rancour  which,  with  very 
few  exceptions,  is  the  common  mark  of  thor  character.** 

Mr.  Trumbull*s  opinion  of  the  loyalists  in  general  must  be 
taken  cum  grano ;  for  though  he  appears  to  have  been  an  esti- 
mable, he  was  also  an  irritable,  man ;  but  this  does  not  dimi- 
nish the  honour  due  to  my  father's  efforts.  There  can  be 
little  doubt,  however,  that  those  efforts  did  him  mischief  with 
the  King,  who,  not  knowing  him  so  well  as  he  did  Mr.  West, 
being  naturally  given  to  dislike  those  who  in  any  respect  dif- 
fered with  him,  and  probably  having  been  made  acquainted 
with  some  indiscreet  evidence  of  warmth  in  the  prosecution  of 
his  endeavours  for  Mr.  Trumbull,  is  very  likely  to  have  con- 
ceived an  impression  of  him  unfavourable  to  the  future  clergy- 
man. I  know  not  how  soon,  too,  but  most  likely  before  long, 
my  fiither,  as  he  became  acquainted  with  the  Grovemment, 
began  to  doubt  its  perfections ;  and  the  King,  whose  minute- 
ness of  information  respecting  the  personal  a^airs  of  his  sub- 
jects is  well  known,  was  most  likely  prepared  with  questions, 
which  the  Ihike  of  Cbandos  was  not  equally  prepared  to 
answer. 

Meanwhile,  the  honest  loyalist  was  getting  more  and  more 

*  Autobiographjf,  RemmiscenciM,  and  Letters  qf  John  Tmmlmn,  /rom 
1756  to  1841.  New  York  and  London,  1841.  The  Thompson  here 
cootemptiioQily  mentioned  as  *'a  Wobum  lad,"  was  afterwards  the 
celebrated  Coont  Romford. 
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dktressed.  He  lemoved  to  Hampstead  a  second  time  :  from 
Hunpatead  he  crossed  the  water ;  and  the  first  room  I  have 
any  recollection  of  is  one  in  a  prison.  It  was  in  the  King^s 
Bench.  Here  was  the  game  of  rackets,  giving  the  place  a 
strange  UtcIj  air  in  the  midst  of  its  distresses ;  here  I  first 
heard,  to  my  astonishment  and  horror,  a  verse  of  a  song,  song 
oat,  as  he  tottered  along,  by  a  drunken  man,  the  words  <^ 
which  i^peared  to  me  imspeakably  wicked  :  and  here  I  re- 
member well,  as  he  walked  up  and  down,  the  appearance  of  a 
prisoner  who  was  at  that  time  making  no  little  noise  in  the 
world,  and  who  was  veritably  wicked  enough.  He  was  a  tall 
thin  man,  in  a  cocked  hat,  had  an  aquiline  nose,  and  altoge- 
ther appeared  to  my  childish  eyes  a  strangely  inconsistent- 
looking  person  for  a  man  of  his  character,  and  much  of  a 
gentleman.  I  have  an  impression  on  my  memory  that  I  was 
told  he  had  run  a  needle  through  his  wife's  tongue.  This  was 
Andrew  Robinson  Stoney  Bowes,  Esq.,  which  last  name  he 
had  assumed  on  his  marriage  with  the  Countess  of  Strath- 
more,  for  cruel  treatment  of  whom  in  his  attempt  to  extort 
her  property  he  had  been  sentenced  to  an  imprisonment  of 
three  years.  EUs  surgeon  and  biographer,  Jesse  Foot,  in 
summing  up  his  character,  says  of  him,  that  he  was  '*  cow- 
ardly, insidious,  hypocritical,  tyrazmic,  mean,  violent,  selfish, 
deceitful,  jealous,  revengeful,  inhuman,  and  savage,  without  a 
single  countervailing  quality."  It  is  not  improbable  that  Mr. 
Foot  might  have  been  one  of  the  persons  he  deceived ;  but 
the  known  events  of  the  man's  life  really  go  &r  to  make  him 
out  this  kind  of  monster  ;  and  Foot  suppresses  most  of  the 
particulars  of  his  cruelty  as  too  shocking  to  detaiL  He  was 
one  of  those  madmen  who  are  too  conventionally  sane  to  be 
locked  up,  but  who  appear  to  be  bom  what  they  are  by  some 
accident  of  nature. 

Mr.  West  took  the  liberty  of  representing  my  father's  dr- 
cumstances  to  the  king.  It  is  well  known  that  this  artist 
enjoyed  the  confidence  of  his  Majesty  in  no  ordinary  degree. 
The  king  would  converse  half  a  day  at  a  time  with  him,  while 
he  was  painting.  His  Majesty  said  he  would  speak  to  the 
bishops;  and  again,  on  a  second  application,  he  said  my  father 
should  be  provided  for.    My  fiither  himself  also  presented  a 
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pctidon ;  but  all  that  was  ever  done  for  liim,  was  the  putting 
his  name  on  the  Loyalist  Pension  List  for  a  hundred  a  year, 
— a  sum  which  he  not  only  thought  extremely  inadequate  for 
the  loss  of  seven  or  eight  times  as  much  in  America,  a  cheaper 
country,  but  which  he  felt  to  be  a  poor  acknowledgment  even 
for  the  active  zeal  which  he  had  evinced,  and  the  things  which 
Lc  had  said  and  written ;  especially  as  the  pension  came  late, 
and  his  circumstances  were  already  involved.  Small  as  it 
was,  he  was  obliged  to  mortgage  it ;  and  from  this  time  till 
the  arrival  of  some  relations  from  the  West  Indies,  several 
years  afterwards,  he  underwent  a  series  of  mortifications  and 
distresses,  not  always  without  reason  for  self-reproach.  Un- 
fortunately for  others,  it  might  be  said  of  him,  what  Lady 
Mary  Wortlcy  said  of  her  kinsman,  Henry  Fielding,  *'  that 
give  him  his  leg  of  mutton  and  bottle  of  wine,  and  in  the 
very  thick  of  calamity  he  would  be  happy  for  the  time  being." 
Too  well  able  to  seize  a  passing  moment  of  enjoyment,  he 
was  always  scheming,  never  performing  ;  always  looking  for- 
ward with  some  romantic  plan  which  was  sure  to  succeed,  and 
never  put  in  practice.  I  believe  he  wrote  more  titles  of  non- 
existing  books  than  Rabelais.  At  length  he  found  his  mis- 
take. My  poor  father!  He  grew  deeply  acquainted  with 
arrests,  and  began  to  lose  his  graces  and  (from  failures  with 
creditors)  his  good  name.  He  became  irritable  with  the  con- 
sequences, and  almost  took  hope  of  better  days  out  of  the 
heart  that  loved  him,  and  was  too  oflen  glad  to  escape  out  of 
its  society.  Yet  such  an  art  had  he  of  making  his  home  com- 
fortable when  he  chose,  and  of  settling  himself  to  the  most 
tranquil  pleasures,  that  if  she  could  have  ceased  to  look  for- 
ward about  her  children,  I  believe,  with  all  his  defects,  those 
evenings  would  have  brought  luiiuingled  satisiactiou  to  her, 
when,  afler  brightening  the  fire  and  bringing  out  the  coffee, 
my  mother  knew  that  her  husband  was  going  to  read  Saurin 
or  Barrow  to  her,  with  his  fine  voice  and  imequivocal  enjoy- 
ment. 

We  thus  struggled  on  between  quiet  and  disturbance, 
between  placid  readings  and  frightful  knocks  at  the  door,  and 
sickness,  and  calamity,  and  hopes,  which  hardly  ever  forsook 
us.     One  of  my  brothers  went  to  sea, — a  great  blow  to  my 
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poor  motlier.  The  next  was  articled  to  an  attomej.  Mj 
brother  Robert  became  pupil  to  an  engrayer,  and  my  brother 
John  was  apprenticed  to  Mr.  Rejnell,  the  printer,  whose 
kindly  manner,  and  deep  iron  voice,  I  well  remember  and 
respect.  I  had  also  a  r^ard  for  the  speaking  trumpet,  which 
ran  all  the  way  up  his  tall  house,  and  conveyed  his  rugged 
whispers  to  his  men.  And  his  goodly  wife,  proud  of  her 
husband's  grand£ither,  the  bishop;  never  shall  I  forget  how 
much  I  loved  her  for  her  portly  smiles  and  good  dinners,  and 
how  often  she  used  to  make  me  measure  heights  with  her 
fair  daughter  Caroline,  and  found  me  wanting ;  which  I 
thought  not  quite  so  hospitable. 

As  my  father's  misfortunes,  both  in  America  and  England, 
were  owing,  in  the  first  instance,  to  feelings  the  most  worthy 
and  disinterested,  so  they  were  never  unaccompanied  widi 
manifestations  of  the  same  zeal  for  others  in  smaller,  though 
not  always  equally  justifiable  ways,  which  he  had  shown  in 
the  greater.     He  hampered  himself,  for  instance,  by  becoming 
security  for  other  people.     This,  however,  he  could  only  have 
done  out  of  his  usual  sanguine  belief  in  the  honesty  of  those 
whom  he  assisted ;  for  of  collusion  with  anything  deliberately 
unworthy,  he  was  as  incapable  as  he  was  trusting.     His  pen, 
though  irr^ular,  or  unprofitable  to  himself,  was  always  at  the 
service  of  those  who  required  it  fur  memorials  or  other  helps. 
As  to  his  children,  he  was  healthy  and  sanguine,  and  always 
looked  forward  to  being  able  to  do  something  for  them ;  and 
something  for  them  he  did,  if  it  was  only  in  grafting  his 
animal  spiHts  ou  the  matcmal  stock,  and  setting  them  an 
example  of  independent  thinking.     But  he  did  more.     He 
really  took  care,  considering  his  unbusinesslike  habits,  towards 
settling  them  in  some  line  of  life.     It  is  our  faults,  not  his, 
if  we  have  not  been  all  so  successful  as  we  might  have  been: 
at  least  it  is  no  more  his  fault  than  that  of  the  West  Indian 
blood  of  which  we  all  partake,  and  which  has  disposed  all 
of  us,  more  or  less,   to  a   certain   aversion  from  business. 
And  if  it  may  be  some  vanity  in  us,  at  least  it  is  no  dis- 
honour to  our  turn  of  mind,  to  hope,  that  we  may  have 
been  the  means  of  circulating  more  knowledge  and  enter- 
tainment in  society,  than  if  he  had  attained  the  bishopric 
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^s'  Ks^k«H)  for,  and  left  us  ticketed  and  labelled  among  the 

Towarda  the  latter  part  of  his  life,  my  fiither's  affairs  vrere 
|{r«atly  retrieved  by  the  help  of  his  mater,  Mrs.  Dayrell,  who 
came  over  with  a  property  from  Barbados.    My  aunt  was 
generous ;  part  of  her  property  came  among  us  also  by.  a 
marriage  [most  probably  of  the  author^s  eldest  brother  Stephen 
Shewell  Hunt  with  Christiana  Dayrell].     My  Other's  West 
Indian  sun  was  again  warm  upon  him.    On  his  sister's  death, 
to  be  sure,  his  struggles  recommenced,  though  not  at  all  in 
comparison  to  what  they  had  been.    Beconunence,  however, 
they  did ;  and  yet  so  sanguine  was  he  in  his  intentions  to  the 
last,  and  so  accustomed  had  my  mother  been  to  try  to  believe 
in  him,  and  to  persuade  herself  she  did,  that  not  long  before 
she  died  he  made  the  most  solemn  promises  of  amendment, 
which  by  chance  I  could  not  help  overhearing,  and  which  she 
received  with  a  tenderness  and  a  tone  of  joy,  the  remembrance 
of  which  brings  the  tears  into  my  eyes.     My  father  had  one 
taste  well  suited  to  his  profession,  and  in  him,  I  used  to  think, 
remarkable.     He  was  very  fond  of  sermons ;  which  he  was 
rarely  tired  of  reading,  or  my  mother  of  hearing.     I  have 
mentioned  the  effect  which  these  used  to  have  upon  her. 
When  she  died,  he  could  not  bear  to  think  she  was  dead ;  yet 
retaining,  in  the  midst  of  his  tears,  his  indestructible  tendency 
to  seize  on  a  cheering  reflection,  he  turned  his  very  despair 
into  consolation ;  and  in  saying,  '^  She  is  not  dead,  but  sleeps,** 
I  verily  believe  the  image  became  almost  a  literal  thing  with 
him.     Besides  his  fondness  for  sermons,  he  was  a  great  reader 
of  the  Bible.     His  copy  of  it  is  scored  with  manuscript;  and 
I  believe  he  read  a  portion  of  it  every  morning  to  the  last, 
let  him  have  been  as  satisfied  or  dissatisfied  with  himself  as 
he  might  for  the  rest  of  day.     This  was  not  hypocrisy;  it 
was  habit,  and  real  fondness:  though,  while  he  was  no  hypo- 
crite, he  was  not,  I  must  confess,  remarkable  for  being  explicit 
about  himself;  nor  did  he  cease  to  dogmatize  in  a  sort  of 
official  manner  upon  fiiith  and  virtue,  lenient  as  he  thought 
himself  botmd  to  be  to  particular  instances  of  frailty.     To 
young  people,  who  had  no  secrets  from  him,  he  was  especially 
indulgent,  as  I  liave  good  reason  to  know.     He  delighted  to 
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riiow  his  sense  of  a  candour  in  others,  which  I  believe  he 
wofold  always  have  practised  himself,  had  he  been  taught  it 
early.      For  many  years  before  his  death,  he  had  greatly 
relaxed  in  the  orthodoxy  of  his  religious  opinions.     Both  he 
smd  my  mother  had  become  Unitarians.     They  were  also 
Universalists,  and  great  admirers  of  Mr.  Winchester,  parti- 
enlariy  my  mother.*    My  fiither  was  willing,  however,  to 
hear  all  sides  of  the  question,  and  used  to  visit  the  chapels 
of  the   most  popular  preachers  of  all  denominations.     His 
favourite  among  them,  I  think,  was  Mr.  Worthington,  who 
preached  at  a  chapel  in  Long  Acre,  and  had  a  strong  natural 
eloquence.      Politics  and   divinity  occupied  almost  all  the 
conversation,  that  I  heard  at  our  fire-side.     It  is  a  pity  my 
&ther  had  been  so  spoilt  a  child,  and  had  strayed  so  mudb  out 
of  his  sphere ;  for  he  could  be  contented  with  little.     He  was 
one  of  the  last  of  the  gentry  who  retained  the  old  fashion 
of  smoking.     He  indulged  in  it  every  night  before  he  went 
to  bed,  which  he  did  at  an  early  hour;  and  it  was  pleasant 
to  see  him  sit,  in  his  tranquil  and  gentlemanly  manner,  and 
relate  anecdotes  of  '*  my  Lord  North "  and  the  Rockingham 
administration,  interspersed  with  those  mild  pu€s  and  urbane 
resumptions  of  the  pipe.     How  oflen  have  I  thought  of  him 
under  this  aspect,  and  longed  for  the  state  of  society  that 
might  have  encouraged  him  to  be  more  successful !     Had  he 
lived  twenty  years  longer  he  would  have  thought  it  was 
coining.     He  died  in  the  year  1809,  aged  fifty-seven,  and 
was  buried  in  the  churchyard  in  Bishopsgate  Street.     I  re- 
member they  quarrelled  over  his  coffin  for  the  perquisites 
of  the  candles ;  which  put  me  upon  a  great  many  refiectionS| 
both  on  him  and  on  the  world. 

I  blefls  and  am  grateful  to  his  memory.  One  of  the  last 
mjings  of  the  last  surviving  of  his  children  but  m3rself,  was 
a  tribute  to  it  equally  simple  and  sincere.  '*  What  a  kind 
man,"  said  my  brother  Robert,  ^  he  was  I^* 

*  **  The  Univenalisti  cannot,  properly  speaking,  be  called  a  distinct 
sect,  as  th^  are  freqnentlj  found  scattered  amongst  Tarious  denomi- 
witlnfiff  They  sie  so  named  firom  holding  the  benevolent  opinion,  that 
all  ipatfcfiMij  nay,  even  the  demons  themselves,  will  he  finally  restored 
lobaapiiBess,  through  the  mercy  of  Almighty  God.**— History  of  ali 
Rdiaimt  amd  Relwiotu  Ceremonies,  p.  263.  What  an  impiety  towards 
<«T5wi||itty  Qod/^tfaat  anybody  could  ever  have  thought  the  refersi  f 

2—2 
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My  grandfather,  by  my  mother's  side,  was  Stephen  Shewell, 
merdiant  of  Philadelphia,  who  sent  out  his  ''  ai^gomes."  His 
mother  was  a  qoaker,  and  he,  himself,  I  believe,  descended 
from  a  quaker  stock.  He  had  ships  trading  to  England, 
Holland,  and  the  West  Indies,  and  used  to  put  his  sons  and 
nephews  in  them  as  captains.  For  sausages  and  "  botaigoes** 
(first  authors,  perhaps,  of  the  jaundice  in  our  blood),  Friar 
John  would  have  recommended  him.    As  Chaucer  says, 

"  It  snewid,  in  his  honse,  of  meat  and  drink." 

On  that  side  of  the  &mily  we  seem  all  sailors  and  roug^ 
subjects,  with  a  mitigation  (on  the  female  part)  of  quakerism; 
as,  on  the  father's  side,  we  are  Creoles  and  daret-drinkers, 
very  polite  and  clerical. 

My  grandmother's  maiden  name  was  Bickley.  I  belieye 
her  family  came  from  Buckinghamshire.  The  coat  of  arms 
are  three  half  moons;  which  I  happen  to  recollect,  because 
of  a  tradition  we  had,  that  an  honourable  augmentation  was 
made  to  them  of  three  wheat-sheavcH,  in  reward  of  some 
gallant  achievement  performed  in  cutting  off  a  convoy  of  pro- 
visions [by  Sir  William  Bickley,  a  partisan  of  the  House  of 
Orange,  who  was  made  a  Banneret.  He  was  reputed  in  the 
&mily  to  have  been  the  last  Englishman  who  received  tlic 
title  of  a  Knight  Banneret,  by  receiving  Knighthood  from 
the  royal  hand,  on  the  field].  My  grandmother  was  an  open- 
hearted,  cheerful  woman,  of  a  good  healtliy  blood.  The 
&mily  consisted  of  five  daughters  and  two  sons.  One  of  the 
daughters  died  unmarried :  of  the  four  others,  tliree  are  dead 
also ;  the  fourth  still  lives,  as  upright  in  her  carriage  as  when 
she  was  young,  and  the  intelligent  mother  of  two  intelligent 
daughters,  one  of  whom,  the  wife  of  Dr.  Swifl,  a  physician, 
is  distinguished  for  her  talent  in  writing  verses.  One  of  my 
uncles  died  in  England,  a  mild,  excellent  creature,  more  fit 
for  solitude  than  the  sea.  The  other,  my  uncle  Stephen, 
a  fine  handsome  fellow  of  great  good  nature  and  gallantry, 
was  never  heard  of,  afler  leaving  the  port  of  Philadelphia 
for  the  West  Indies.  He  had  a  practice  of  crowding  too 
much  sail,  which  is  supposed  to  have  been  his  destruction. 
They  said  he  did  it  « to  get  back  to  his  kdies." 
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Mj  uncle  was  the  means  of  saving  his  namesakey  my 
brother  Stephen,  from  a  singular  destinj.  Some  Indians, 
who  came  into  the  city  to  traffic,  had  been  observed  to  notice 
mj  brother  a  good  deal.  It  is  supposed  they  saw  in  his  taU 
little  person,  dark  face,  and  long  black  hair,  a  resemblance 
to  themselves.  One  day  they  enticed  him  from  my  grand* 
fiUher's  house  in  Front  Street,  and  taking  him  to  ^e  Dela- 
ware, which  was  close  by,  were  carrying  him  off  across  the 
liver,  when  his  uncle  descried  them  and  gave  the  alarm.  His 
threats  induced  them  to  come  back ;  otherwise,  it  is  thought, 
they  intended  to  carry  him  into  their  own  quarters,  and  bring 
liim  up  as  an  Indian;  so  that,  instead  of  a  rare  character  of 
another  sort, — an  attorney  who  would  rather  compound  a 
qoaxrel  for  his  clients  than  get  rich  by  it, — ^we  might  have 
had  for  a  brother  the  Great  Buffalo,  Bloody  Bear,  or  some 
each  grim  personage.  I  will  indulge  myself  with  the  liberty 
of  observing  in  this  place,  that  with  great  diversity  of 
character  among  us,  with  strong  points  of  dispute  even  among 
ooraelves,  and  with  the  usual  amount,  though  not  perhaps 
exactly  the  like  nature,  of  infirmities  conmion  to  other 
people, — some  of  us,  may  be,  with  greater, — ^we  have  all 
been  persons  who  inherited  the  power  of  making  sacrifices  for 
the  sake  of  a  principle. 

My  grandfiither,  though  intimate  with  Dr.  Franklin,  was 
secretly  on  the  British  side  of  the  question  when  the  Ameri- 
can war  broke  out.  He  professed  to  be  neutral,  and  to 
atteid  only  to  business ;  but  his  neutrality  did  not  avail  him. 
One  of  his  most  valuably  laden  ships  was  burnt  in  the 
Delaware  by  the  Revolutionists,  to  prevent  its  getting  into 
the  hands  of  the  British ;  and  besides  making  free  with  his 
botaigoes,  they  despatched  every  now  and  then  a  file  of 
soldiers  to  rifie  his  house  of  everything  else  that  could  be 
aerviceable :  linen,  blankets,  &c.  And  this,  unfortunately) 
was  only  a  taste  of  what  he  was  to  suffer ;  for,  emptying  his 
inercantile  stores  from  time  to  time,  they  paid  him  with  their 
continental  currency,  paper-money ;  the  depreciation  of  which 
was  so  gpreat  as  to  leave  him  at  the  close  of  the  war,  bankrupt 
of  erexything  but  some  houses,  which  his  wife  brought  him; 
they  amounted  to  a  sufficiency  for  the  family  support :  and 
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thos,  after  all  his  nentralidesy  he  owed  all  that  he  retained 
to  a  generous  and  uDBpecnlating  woman.  His  saving  graoe^ 
however,  was  not  on  all  occasions  confined  to  his  money.  Hie 
gave  a  strong  instance  of  his  partiality  to  the  British  came^ 
by  secreting  in  his  honse  a  gentleman  of  the  name  of  Slater, 
who  conmianded  a  small  armed  vessel  on  the  Delaware,  and 
who  was  not  long  since  residing  in  London.  Mr.  Slater  had 
been  taken  prisoner,  and  confined  at  some  miles'  distance 
from  Philadelphia.  He  contrived  to  make  his  escape,  and 
astonished  my  grandfather's  fiunily  by  appearing  before  them 
at  night,  drenched  in  the  rain,  which  descends  in  torrents 
in  that  climate.  They  secreted  him  for  several  months  in  a 
room  at  the  top  of  the  house. 

My  mother  at  that  time  was  a  brunette  with  fine  eye§f  a 
tall  lady-like  person,  and  hair  blacker  than  is  seen  of  English 
growth.  It  was  supposed  that  Anglo-Americans  already 
began  to  exhibit  the  influence  of  climate  in  their  appearance. 
The  late  Mr.  West  told  me,  that  if  he  had  met  myself  or 
any  of  my  brothers  in  the  streets,  he  should  have  pronounced, 
without  knowing  us,  that  we  were  Americans.  My  mother 
had  no  accomplishments  but  the  two  best  of  all,  a  love  oi 
nature  and  of  books.  Dr.  Franklin  offered  to  teach  her  the 
guitar;  but  she  was  too  bashful  to  become  his  pupil.  She 
regretted  this  afterwards,  partly  no  doubt  for  having  lost  so 
illustrious  a  master.  Her  first  child,  who  died,  was  named 
after  him.  I  know  not  whether  the  anecdote  is  new ;  but  I 
have  heard,  that  when  Dr.  Franklin  invented  the  Harmonica, 
he  concealed  it  from  his  wife  till  the  instrument  was  fit  to  play; 
and  then  woke  her  with  it  one  night,  when  she  took  it  for 
the  music  of  angels.  Among  the  visitors  at  my  grandfather's 
house,  besides  Franklin,  was  Thomas  Paine ;  whom  I  have 
heard  my  mother  speak  of,  as  having  a  countenance  that 
inspired  her  with  terror.  I  believe  his  aspect  was  not  capti- 
vating; but  most  likely  his  political  and  religious  opinions 
did  it  no  good  in  Uic  eyes  of  the  fair  loyalist 

My  mother  was  diffident  of  her  personal  merit,  but  she 
had  groat  energy  of  principle.  When  the  troubles  broke  out, 
and  my  liither  took  that  violent  part  in  favour  of  the  king, 
a  letter  was  received  by  her  from  a  person  high  in  authority^ 
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skating,  that  if  her  husband  would  desist  firom  opposition  to 
the  general  wishes  of  the  colonists,  he  should  remain  in 
securitj;  but  that  if  he  thought  fit  to  do  otherwise,  he  must 
suffer  the  consequenoes  which  awaited  him.  The  letter  con- 
cluded with  advising  her,  as  she  valued  her  husband's  and 
family's  happiness,  to  use  her  influence  with  him  to  act 
accordingly.  To  this,  ''in  the  spirit  of  old  Rome  and 
Greece,"  as  one  of  her  sons  has  proudly  and  justly  observed 
(I  will  add,  of  Old  England,  and,  though  contrary  to  our 
royalist  opinions,  of  New  America,  too,)  my  mother  replied, 
that  she  knew  her  husband's  mind  too  well  to  suppose  for 
a  moment  that  he  would  so  degrade  himself;  and  tiiat  the 
writer  of  the  letter  entirely  mistook  her,  if  he  thought  her 
capable  of  endeavouring  to  persuade  him  to  an  action  con- 
trary to  the  convictions  of  his  heart,  whatever  the  conse- 
quences threatened  might  be.  Yet  the  heart  of  this  excellent 
woman,  strong  as  it  was,  was  already  beating  with  anxiety 
for  what  might  occur;  and  on  the  day  when  my  fiither  was 
seized,  she  fell  into  a  fit  of  the  jaundice,  so  violent,  as  to 
affect  her  ever  afterwards,  and  subject  a  previously  fine  con- 
stitution to  every  ill  that  came  across  it. 

It  was  nearly  two  years  before  my  mother  could  set  off 
with  her  children  for  England.  She  embarked  in  the  Earl  of 
Effingham  firigate.  Captain  Dempster,  who,  firom  the  moment 
she  was  drawn  up  the  sides  of  the  vessel  with  her  little  boys, 
conceived  a  pity  and  respect  for  her,  and  paid  her  the  most 
cordial  attention.  In  truth,  he  feh  more  pity  for  her  than 
he  chose  to  express;  for  the  vessel  was  old  and  battered,  and 
he  thought  the  voyage  not  without  danger.  Nor  was  it. 
They  did  very  well  till  they  came  off  the  Scilly  Islands,  when 
a  storm  arose  which  threatened  to  sink  them.  The  ship  was 
with  difi^culty  kept  above  water.  Here  my  mother  again 
showed  how  courageous  her  heart  could  be,  by  the  very 
strength  of  its  tenderness.  There  was  a  lady  in  the  vessel 
who  had  betrayed  weaknesses  of  various  sorts  during  the 
voyage;  and  who  even  went  so  far  as  to  resent  the  superior 
opinion  which  the  gallant  captain  could  not  help  entertaining 
of  her  fellow-passenger.  My  mother,  instead  of  giving  way 
to  tears  and  lamentations,  did  all  she  could  to  keep  up  the 
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spirits  of  her  children.  The  lady  in  question  did  the  reverse; 
and  my  mother  feeling  the  necessity  of  the  case,  and  touched 
with  pity  for  children  in  the  same  danger  as  her  own,  was 
at  length  moved  to  break  through  the  delicacy  she  had 
observed,  and  expostulate  strongly  with  her,,  to  the  increased 
admiration  of  the  captain,  who  congratulated  himself  on 
having  a  female  passenger  so  truly  worthy  of  the  name  of 
woman.  Many  years  afterwards,  near  the  same  spot,  and 
during  a  similar  danger,  her  son,  the  writer  of  this  book, 
with  a  wife  and  seven  children  around  him,  had  occasion  to 
call  her  to  mind ;  and  the  example  was  of  service  even  to 
him,  a  man.  It  was  thought  a  miracle  that  the  Earl  of 
Effingham  was  saved.  It  was  driven  into  Swansea  Bay,  and 
borne  along  by  the  heaving  might  of  the  waves  into  a  shaUow, 
where  no  vessel  of  so  large  a  size  ever  appeared  before ;  not 
could  it  ever  have  got  there,  but  by  so  unwonted  an  over- 
lifting. 

Having  been  bom  nine  years  later  than  the  youngest  of 
my  brothers,  I  have  no  recollection  of  my  mother's  earlier 
aspect.  Her  eyes  were  always  fine,  and  her  person  lady-like ; 
her  hair  also  retained  its  colour  for  a  long  period;  but  her 
brown  complexion  had  been  exchanged  for  a  jaundiced  one, 
which  she  retained  through  life ;  and  her  cheeks  were  sunken, 
and  her  mouth  drawn  down  with  sorrow  at  the  comers. 
She  retained  the  energy  of  her  character  on  great  occasions ; 
but  her  spirit  in  ordinary  was  weakened,  and  she  looked  at 
the  bustle  and  discord  of  the  present  state  of  society  with  a 
frightened  aversion.  My  father's  danger,  and  the  war- 
whoops  of  the  Indians  which  she  heard  in  Philadelphia,  had 
shaken  her  soul  as  well  as  frame.  The  sight  of  two  men 
fighting  in  the  streets  would  drive  her  in  tears  down  another 
road ;  and  I  remember,  when  we  lived  near  the  park,  slie 
would  take  me  a  long  circuit  out  of  the  way  rather  than 
hazard  the  spectacle  of  the  soldiers.  Little  did  she  think  of 
the  timidity  with  which  she  was  thus  inoculating  me,  and 
what  diflSculty  I  should  have,  when  I  went  to  school,  to 
sustain  all  those  fine  theories,  and  that  unbending  resistance 
to  oppression,  which  she  inculcated.  However,  perhaps  it 
ultimately  turned  out  for  the  best.     One  must  feel  more  than 
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vuual  £>r  the  sore  places  of  humanity,  even  to  fight  properly 
in  their  behalf.  Never  shall  I  forget  her  face,  as  it  used 
to  appear  to  me  coming  up  the  cloisters,  with  that  weary  hang 
of  the  head  on  one  side,  and  that  melancholy  smile ! 

One  holiday,  in  a  severe  winter,  as  she  was  taking  me 
home,  she  was  petitioned  for  charity  by  a  woman  sick  and 
ill-dothed.  It  was  in  Blackfriars'  Boad,  I  think  about  mid- 
way. My  mother,  with  the  tears  in  her  eyes,  turned  up  a 
gateway,  or  some  such  place,  and  beckoning  the  woman  to 
follow,  took  off  her  flannel  petticoat,  and  gave  it  her.  It  is 
supposed  that  a  cold  which  ensued,  fixed  the  rheumatism 
upon  her  to  life.  Actions  like  these  have  doubtless  been 
often  performed,  and  do  not  of  necessity  imply  any  great 
virtue  in  the  performer;  but  they  do  if  they  are  of  a  piece 
with  the  rest  of  the  character.  Saints  have  been  made  for 
charities  no  greater. 

The  reader  will  allow  me  to  quote  a  passage  out  of  a  poem 
of  mine,  because  it  was  suggested  by  a  recollection  I  had  upon 
me  of  this  excellent  woman.  It  is  almost  the  only  passage  in 
that  poem  worth  repeating,  which  I  mention,  in  order  that  he 
may  lay  the  quotation  to  its  right  account,  and  not  suppose  I 
am  anxious  to  repeat  my  verses  because  I  fancy  they  must  be 
good.  In  everything  but  the  word  "  happy,"  the  picture  is 
from  life.     The  bird  spoken  of  is  the  nightingale — the 

"  Bird  of  wakeftil  glow, 
Whose  louder  song  is  like  the  voice  of  life, 
Triampbant  o*er  death's  image;  but  whose  deep, 
Low,  lovelier  note  is  like  a  gentle  wife, 
A  poor,  a  pensive,  yet  a  happy  one. 
Stealing,  when  daylight's  common  tasks  are  done, 
An  hour  for  mother's  work;  and  singing  low. 
While  her  tired  hosband  and  her  children  sleep." 

I  have  spoken  of  my  mother  during  my  father's  troubles  in 
England.  She  stood  by  him  through  them  all;  and  in  every- 
thing did  more  honour  to  marriage,  than  marriage  did  good 
to  either  of  them:  for  it  brought  little  happiness  to  her,  and 
too  many  children  to  both.  Of  his  changes  of  opinion,  as 
well  as  of  fortune,  she  partook  also.  She  became  a  Unitarian, 
a  Universalist,  perhaps  a  Eepublican ;  and  in  her  new  opi- 
nions, as  in  her  old,  was  apt,  I  suspect,  to  be  a  little  too 
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peremptory,  and  to  wonder  at  those  who  could  be  of  the  oliher 
side.  It  was  her  only  fiiult  She  would  have  mended  it  had 
she  lived  till  now.  Though  not  a  repabliean  myself,  I  hare 
been  thought,  in  my  time,  to  speak  too  severely  of  kings  and 
princes.  I  think  I  did,  and  that  society  is  no  longer  to  be 
bettered  in  that  manner,  but  in  a  mudi  calmer  and  nobler 
way.  But  I  was  a  witness,  in  my  childhood,  to  a  great  deal 
of  suffering ;  I  heard  of  more  all  over  the  world ;  and  kings 
and  princes  bore  a  great  share  in  the  causes  to  which  they 
were  traced. 

Some  of  those  causes  were  not  to  be  denied.  It  is  now 
tmdcrstood,  on  all  hands,  that  the  oontinuatian  of  the  Ame- 
rican war  was  owing  to  the  personal  stubbomneas  of  the  king. 
My  mother,  in  her  indignation  at  him  for  being  the  cause  of 
so  much  unnecessary  bloodshed,  thought  that  the  unfortunate 
malady  into  which  he  fell  was  a  judgment  of  Providence. 

My  mothor*s  intolerance,  after  all,  was  only  in  theory. 
When  anything  was  to  be  done,  charity  in  her  always  ran 
before  faith.  If  she  could  have  served  and  benefited  the  king 
himself  ])cr8onally,  indignation  would  soon  have  given  way  to 
humanity.  She  had  a  high  opinion  of  everything  that  was 
decorous  and  feminine  on  the  part  of  a  wife ;  yet  when  a  poor 
violent  woman,  the  wife  of  on  amiable  and  eloquent  preacher, 
wont  so  for  on  one  occasion  as  to  bite  his  hand  in  a  fit  of 
joolourt  rage  as  he  was  going  to  ascend  his  pulpit  (and  he 
pn»aelKHl  in  great  pain),  my  motlier  was  the  only  female  of  her 
acquaintance  that  continued  to  visit  her  ;  alleging  that  she 
neeiliHl  society  and  comfort  so  much  the  more.  She  had  the 
highest  notions  of  chastity ;  yet  when  a  servant  came  to  her, 
who  could  get  no  place  because  she  had  had  an  illegitimate 
child,  my  mother  took  her  into  her  family  upon  the  strength 
of  her  candour  and  her  destitute  condition,  and  was  served 
during  the  remainder  of  the  mistresses  life  with  affectionate 
gratitude. 

^[y  mothers  favourite  books  were  Dr.  Young^s  Night 
Thonghts  (which  was  a  pity),  and  Mrs.  Rowe's  Ikr<mt  JExer- 
cues  of  the  Heart.  1  remember  also  her  expresnng  great 
admiratioa  of  the  novels  of  Mrs.  Inchbald,  especially  the 
Simpk  iSlory.     She  waa  veiy  fond  of  poetry,  and  used  to 
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bond  my  venes  in  her  pocket-book,  and  enconrage  me  to 
wnle,  bj  ahowing  them  to  the  Wests  and  the  Thorntons. 
Her  fiiends  loved  and  honoured  her  to  the  last :  and,  I  belierey 
ihej  xetained  their  regard  for  the  family. 

My  mother's  last  illness  was  long,  and  was  tormented  with 
xiieiimatiam.  I  envied  my  brother  Bobert  the  recollection  of 
the  filial  attentions  he  paid  her;  but  they  shall  be  as  mnch 
Jai0wn  aa  I  can  make  them,  not  because  he  was  my  brother 
(winch  ia  nothing),  but  because  he  was  a  good  son,  which  is 
anich ;  and  every  good  son  and  mother  will  be  my  warrant. 
My  other  brothers,  who  were  married,  were  away  with  their 
fiimilies ;  and  I,  who  ought  to  have  attended  more,  was  as 
giddy  as  I  was  young,  or  rather  a  great  deal  more  so.  I 
attended,  but  not  enough.  How  often  have  we  occasion  to 
wish  that  we  could  be  older  or  younger  than  we  are,  according 
aa  we  desire  to  have  the  benefit  of  gaiety  or  experience  I  Her 
greatest  pleasure  during  her  decay  was  to  lie  on  a  sofa,  look- 
ing at  the  setting  sun.  She  used  to  liken  it  to  the  door 
of  heaven,  and  fancy  her  lost  children  there,  waiting  for 
her.  She  died  in  the  fifly-third  year  of  her  age,  in  a  little 
miniature  house  which  stands  in  a  row  behind  the  church 
that  has  been  since  built  in  Somerstown ;  and  she  was 
buriedi  as  she  had  always  wished  to  be,  in  the  churchyard  of 
Hampstead. 


CHAPTER     11. 


CHILDHOOD. 

I  HAVE  spoken  of  the  Duke  of  Chandos,  to  whose  nephew, 
Mr.  Leigh,  my  father  became  tutor.  Mr.  Leigh,  who  gave 
me  his  name,  was  son  of  the  duke's  sister.  Lady  Caroline,  and 
died  member  of  parliament.  He  was  one  of  the  kindest  and 
gentlest  of  men,  addicted  to  those  tastes  for  poetry  and 
sequestered  pleasure,  which  were  conspicuous  in  his  son.  Lord 
Ldgh;  for  all  which  reasons  it  would  seem,  and  contrary  to 
llie  usurping  qualities  in  such  cases  made  and  provided,  he 
his  family  were  subjected  to  one  of  the  most  extraordinary 
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charges  that  a  defeated  claim  ever  brought  dronken  witnesses 
to  set  Tip ;  no  less  than  the  murder  and  burial  of  a  set  of 
masons,  who  were  employed  in  building  a  bridge,  and  whose 
destruction  in  the  act  of  so  doing  was  to  buxy  both  them  and 
a  monument  which  they  knew  of  for  ever  !  To  complete  the 
romance  of  the  tragedy,  a  lady,  the  wife  of  the  usurper,  pre- 
sides over  the  catastrophe.  She  cries,  ^  Let  go !"  while  the 
poor  wretches  are  raising  a  stone  at  night-time,  amidst  a  scene 
of  torches  and  seclusion ;  and  down  goes  the  stone,  aided  by 
this  tremendous  father  and  son,  and  crushes  the  victims  of  hear 
ambition  !     She  meant,  as  C!owley  says  Groliah  did  of  David, 

"  At  once  their  murder  and  their  monument." 

If  a  charge  of  the  most  awful  crimes  could  be  dug  up 
against  the  memories  of  such  men  as  Thomson  and  Shenstone, 
or  of  Cowley,  or  Cowper,  or  the  "  Man  of  Ross,"  it  could 
not  have  created  more  laughing  astonishment  in  the  minds  of 
those  who  knew  them,  than  such  a  charge  against  the  £unily 
of  the  Leighs.  Its  late  representative  in  the  notes  to  his 
volume  of  poems,  printed  some  years  ago,  quoted  the  "  fol- 
lowing beautiful  passage"  out  of  Fielding: — 

**  It  was  the  middle  of  May,  and  the  morning  was  remark- 
ably soronc,  when  Mr.  Allworthy  walked  forth  on  the  terrace, 
where  the  dawn  opened  every  minute  that  lovely  prospect  we 
liavc  Ixiforc  described,  to  his  eye.  And  now  having  sent  forth 
streams  of  light  which  ascended  to  the  firmament  before  him, 
as  harbingers  preceding  his  pomp,  in  the  full  blaze  of  his 
majesty  up  rose  the  sun;  than  which  one  object  alone  in  this 
lower  cn»ation  could  be  more  glorious,  and  that  Mr.  ^Vll worthy 
himself  presented :  a  human  being  replete  with  benevolence, 
mcnlitating  in  what  manner  he  might  render  liimself  most 
acceptable  to  his  Creator  by  doing  most  good  to  his  creatures." 

**  This,"  advls  the  quoter,  "  is  the  portrait  of  a  fictitious 
per8<^nago ;  but  I  see  in  it  a  close  resemblance  to  one  whose 
memory  I  shall  never  cease  to  venerate." 

The  allusion  is  to  liis  father,  Mr.  Leigh. 

But  I  must  not  anticipate  the  verdict  of  a  court  of  justice.* 

*  The  verdict  wmi  iulweqiientlx  given.  It  almost  seemed  ridica- 
kiui.  it  was  so  unnecessary;  except,  indeed,  as  a  caution  to  the  like 
ol  those  whom  U  pimishea 
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Indeed,  I  shotdd  bave  begged  pardon  of  my  noble  friend  for 
speaking  of  ihi»  preposterous  accusation,  did  not  the  very  ex- 
cess of  it  force  the  words  from  my  pen,  and  were  I  not  sure 
that  my  own  &ther  would  have  expected  them  from  me,  had 
he  been  alive  to  hear  it.  His  lordship  must  accept  them  as  an 
effusion  of  grateful  sympathy  from  one  &ther  and  son  to  another. 

Lord  Leigh  has  written  many  a  tender  and  thoughtful 
verse,  in  which,  next  to  the  domestic  affections  and  the  pro- 
gress of  human  kind,  he  shows  that  he  loves  above  all  things 
the  beauties  of  external  nature,  and  the  tranquil  pleasures 
they  suggest. 

So  much  do  I  agree  with  him,  that  it  is  a  pleasure  to  me  to 
know  that  I  was  even  bom  in  so  sweet  a  village  as  Southgate. 
I  first  saw  the  light  there  on  the  19th  of  October,  1784.  It 
found  me  cradled,  not  only  in  the  lap  of  the  nature  which  I  love, 
but  in  the  midst  of  the  truly  English  scenery  which  I  love 
beyond  all  other.  Middlesex  in  general,  like  my  noble  friend*s 
county  of  Warwickshire,  is  a  scene  of  trees  and  meadows,  of 
^'  greeneiy  "  and  nestling  cottages  ;  and  Southgate  is  a  prime 
specimen  of  Middlesex.  It  is  a  place  lying  out  of  the  way  of 
innovation,  therefore  it  has  the  pure,  sweet  air  of  antiquity 
about  it ;  and  as  I  am  fond  of  local  researches  in  any  quarter, 
it  may  be  pardoned  me  if  in  this  instance  I  would  fain  know 
even  the  meaning  of  its  name.  There  is  no  Northgate,  East- 
gate,  or  Westgate  in  Middlesex:  what,  then,  is  Southgate? 
No  topographer  tells  us  ;  but  an  old  map  of  the  country 
twenty-five  miles  roimd  London,  drawn  up  some  years  pre- 
vious to  my  childhood,  is  now  before  me  ;  and  on  looking  at 
the  boundaries  of  Enfield  Chase,  I  see  that  the  ''  Chase-gate," 
the  name  most  likely  of  the  principal  entrance,  is  on  the 
north  side  of  it,  by  North-Hall  and  Potter's  Bar ;  while 
Southgate,  which  has  also  the  name  of  '^  South  Street,**  is  on 
the  Chase's  opposite  border ;  so  that  it  seems  evident,  that 
Southgate  meant  the  southern  entrance  into  the  chase,  and 
that  the  name  became  that  of  a  village  from  the  growth  of  a 
street.  The  street,  in  all  probability,  was  the  consequence  of 
a  fair  held  in  a  wood  which  ran  on  the 'western  side  of  it,  and 
which,  in  the  map,  is  designated  "  Bush  Fair."  Bush,  in  old 
English,  meant  not  only  a  hedge,  but  a  wood ;  as  Boia  or 
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Boico  doef  in  Frendi  and  Itafian.  Moses  and  die  ■'bmniiig 
bush**  is  Moses  and  die  '"bmniiig  wood;"  wldch,  hj  the 
wsy,  presents  a  much  gnmder  idea  dian  the  modicmn  of 
hedge  commonlj  assigned  to  the  celestial  apparition.  Then 
is  a  good  deal  more  wood  in  the  map  than  is  now  to  be  found. 
I  wander  in  imagination  through  the  spots  marked  in  the 
neighbourhood,  with  their  pleasant  names — WbodBde,  Wood 
Green,  Palmer  Green,  Ni^tingale  Hall,  &c.,  and  fimcy  mj 
father  and  mother  listening  to  the  nightingales,  and  loring  the 
new  little  baby,  who  has  now  lived  to  see  more  years  than 
they  did. 

Southgate  lies  in  a  cross-country  road,  running  firom  Ed- 
monton through  Enfield  Chase  into  Hertfordshire.  It  is  in 
the  parish  of  Edmonton ;  so  that  we  may  foncy  the  Menj 
Devil  of  that  place  still  playing  his  pranks  hereabouti,  and 
helping  innocent  bvers  to  a  wedding,  as  in  the  sweet  litde 
play  attributed  to  Dryden.  For  as  to  any  such  deyils  going 
to  a  place  less  harmonious,  it  is  not  to  be  thought  possible  by 
good  Christians.  Furthermore,  to  show  what  classical  ground 
is  round  about  Southgate,  and  how  it  is  associated  with  the 
best  days  of  English  genius,  both  old  and  new,  Edmonton  is 
tlio  birthplace  of  Marlowe,  the  father  of  our  drama,  and  of 
my  friend  Home,  his  congenial  cclebrator.  In  Edmonton 
churchyard  lies  Charles  Lamb ;  in  Highgate  churchyard, 
Coleridge;  and  in  Ilampstead  have  resided  Shelley  and  Keats, 
to  say  nothing  of  Akenside  before  them,  and  of  Steele, 
Arbuthnot,  and  others,  before  Akenside. 

But  the  neighbourhood  is  dear  to  me  on  every  account ;  for 
near  Soutligatc  is  Colney  Hatch,  where  my  mother  became 
acquainted  with  some  of  her  dearest  friends,  whom  I  shall 
mention  by-and-by.  Near  Colney  Hatch  is  Finchley,  where 
(uur  family  resided  on  quitting  Southgate;  and  at  no  great 
distance  from  Finchley  is  Mill  Hill,  where  lived  excellent  Dr. 
W.  M.  Trinder,  Vicar  of  Ilendon,  who  presented  in  his  person 
the  rare  combination  of  clergyman  and  physician.  He  boasted 
that  ho  liad  cured  a  litde  child  (to  wit,  myself)  of  a  dropsy  in 
the  lioad.  The  fact  was  contested,  I  believe,  by  the  lay  part 
of  the  profession;  but  it  was  beheved  in  the  fomily,  and  dieir 
love  for  the  good  doctor  was  boundless. 
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I  wMj  call  mjself,  in  every  seiiBe  of  the  word,  etymological 
not  excepted,  a  son  of  mirth  and  melancholy ;  for  my  &ther*8 
Christian  name  (as  old  students  of  onomancy  would  have 
lieaid  with  serious  fiices)  was  Isaac,  which  is  Hebrew  for 
**  koghtery"  and  my  mother's  was  Mary,  which  comes  from  a 
WQid  in  the  same  language  signifying  "  bitterness.**  And, 
indeed,  as  I  do  not  remember  to  have  erer  seen  my  mother 
smile,  except  in  sorrowful  tenderness,  so  my  &ther*s  shouts  of 
langhtfflr  are  now  ringing  in  my  ears.  Not  at  any  expense  to 
her  grayity,  for  he  loved  her,  and  thought  her  an  angel  on 
earth ;  but  because  his  animal  spirits  were  invincible.  I 
inherit  fiom  my  mother  a  tendency  to  jaundice,  which  at 
times  has  made  me  melancholy  enough.  I  doubt,  indeed, 
wiiether  I  have  passed  a  day  during  half  my  life,  without 
reflections,  the  first  germs  of  which  are  traceable  to  sufferings 
which  this  tendency  once  cost  me.  My  prevailing  tempera- 
ment, nevertheless,  is  my  Other's ;  and  it  has  not  only  enabled 
me  to  turn  those  reflections  into  sources  of  tranquillity  and 
exaltation,  but  helped  my  love  of  my  mother's  memory  to 
take  a  sort  of  pride  in  the  infirmity  which  she  bequeathed  me. 

I  forget  whether  it  was  Dr.  Trinder — for  some  purpose  of 
care  and  caution — ^but  somebody  told  my  mother  (and  she 
believed  it),  that  if  I  survived  to  the  age  of  fifteen  I  might 
torn  oat  to  possess  a  more  than  average  amount  of  intellect; 
bat  that  otherwise  I  stood  a  chance  of  dying  an  idiot.  The 
reader  may  imagine  the  anxiety  which  this  information  would 
give  to  a  tender  mother.  Not  a  syllable  of  course  did  she 
breathe  to  me  on  the  subject  till  the  danger  was  long  past, 
and  doubly  did  I  then  become  sensible  of  all  the  marks  of 
afieetkm  which  I  called  to  mind;  of  the  unusual  things  which 
Ae  had  done  for  me;  of  the  neglect,  alas !  which  they  had 
too  often  experienced  firom  me,  though  not  to  her  knowledge  ; 
and  of  the  mixtaie  of  tenderness  and  anxiety  which  I  had 
ahraya  noted  in  her  fece.  I  was  the  youngest  and  least  robust 
of  her  B^mSf  and  daring  early  childhood  I  used  hardly  to 
iceovar  fitwn  one  ilhiess  before  I  was  seized  with  another. 
The  doctor  said  I  must  have  gone  through  an  extraordinary 
aiMNiiit  of  suffering.  I  have  sometimes  been  led  to  consider 
this  as  the  fir»t  layer  of  that  accumulated  patience  with  which. 
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in  aA/^r  life,  I  had  oocafdon  to  fortify  mjself ;  and  the  aiqipo- 
»;ition  lias  given  rise  to  maoj  consohitoiy  lefledioiia  on  the 
feubjcy;t  <jf  endurance  in  general. 

To  aifsirt  my  recaverj  from  one  of  these  iDneaMSy  I  was 
taken  Ut  the  coairt  of  France,  where,  as  naiial,  I  fell  into 
an<itlK:r  ;  and  one  of  my  earliest  recollections  is  of  a  good- 
ruitured  French  woman,  the  mistress  of  the  lodging-honae  at 
(jalais,  who  cried  over  the  ''  poore  littel  boy,*'  because  I  was  a 
heretic.  She  thought  I  should  go  to  the  deriL  Poor  soul  I 
What  torments  must  the  good-hearted  woman  have  under- 
gone ;  and  what  pleasant  pastime  it  is  for  certain  of  her  loud 
and  learned  inferiors  to  preach  such  doctrines,  careless  of  the 
injuries  they  inflict,  or  even  hoping  to  inflict  them  for  the  sake 
iff  some  fine  deity-d(^;rading  lesson,  qf  which  their  sordid 
imaginations  and  splenetic  itch  of  dictation  assume  the  neoes- 
nity.  It  was  lucky  for  mc  that  our  hostess  was  a  gentle,  not 
u  vi()I(>nt  bigot,  and  susceptible  at  her  heart  of  those  better 
notiouH  f)f  (iod  which  are  instinctive  in  the  best  natures.  She 
might  citluTwiHc  have  treated  me,  as  a  late  traveller  says, 
infill  its  hiiw  hvon  treated  by  Catholic  nurses,  and  murdered 
in  onlrr  to  Have  me.* 

in  returning  from  the  const  of  France,  we  stopped  at  Deal, 
and  1  found  niyHolf,  one  evening,  standing  with  an  elder  brother 
on  the  1>(*ach,  looking  at  a  shoal  of  porpoises,  creatures  of 
which  hv  had  given  mc  some  tremendous,  mysterious  notion. 
1  ri'nu'nibtT,  uh  if  it  were  yesterday,  feeling  the  shades  of 
4'voning,  and  the  solemnity  of  the  spectacle,  with  an  awful 
intenmty.  Tliero  they  wore,  tumbling  along  in  the  foam, 
what  exactly  I  knew  not,  but  fearful  creatures  of  some  sort. 
l^ly  bn»lher  si^jke  to  me  of  them  in  an  under  tone  of  voice, 
and  1  held  my  breath  as  I  looked.  The  very  word  "  porpoise" 
had  an  awtul,  mouthfilliug  sound. 

Thin  brother  of  mine,  who  is  now  no  more,  and  who  might 
havo  biHui  a  Marinell  himselt«  for  his  notions  of  wealth  and 
grundour  (to  «iy  nothing  of  his  marrying,  in  siiccession,  two 
lad  105  with  dowries,  fnnu  isltmds,  whom  xuicient  imagination 
c\»uKl  easily  have  osaltl^l  into  sea-nymphs),  was  then  a  fine 
tall  lad,  of  intrepid  s|urit,  a  little  too  much  given  to  playing 

•  Ltntnfivm  Ac  Bjffwm^  ^  liahf,    Br  Mrs.  Heuy  Stisted. 
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tricks  on  those  who  had  less.  He  was  a  dozen  years  older 
than  I  was,  and  he  liad  a  good  deal  of  the  despot  in  a  nature 
otherwise  generous. 

To  give  an  instance  of  the  lengths  to  which  my  brother 
Stephen  carried  his  claims  of  ascendancy,  he  used  to  astonish 
the  boys,  at  a  day-school  to  which  he  went  at  Finchley,  by 
appearing  among  them  with  clean  shoes,  when  the  bad  state 
of  the  lanes  rendered  the  phenomenon  tmaccountable.  Be- 
aenre,  on  the  one  side,  and  shame  on  another,  kept  the  mystery 
a  secret  for  some  time.  At  length  it  turned  out  that  he  was 
in  the  habit,  on  muddy  days,  of  making  one  of  his  brothers 
carry  him  to  school  on  hb  shoulders. 

This  brother  (Robert),  who  used  to  laugh  at  the  recollec- 
tiofn,  and  who,  as  I  have  intimated,  was  quite  as  brave  as  the 
other,  was  at  a  disadvantage  on  such  occasions,  from  his  very 
bravery  ;  since  he  knew  what  a  horror  my  mother  would  have 
fdt  had  there  been  any  collision  between  tliem  ;  so  he  used  to 
content  himself  with  an  oratorical  protest,  and  acquiesce. 
Being  a  brave,  or  at  all  events  irritable  little  fellow  enough 
myself,  till  illness,  imagination,  and  an  ultra  tender  and 
anxious  rearing,  conspired  to  render  me  fearful  and  patient,  I 
had  no  such  consequences  to  think  of.  When  Stephen  took 
me  bodily  in  hand,  I  was  only  exasperated.  I  remember  the 
furious  struggles  I  used  to  make,  and  my  endeavours  to  get 
at  his  shins,  when  he  would  hold  me  at  arm's  length,  "  aggra- 
vating" me  (as  the  phrase  is)  by  taunting  speeches,  and 
laughing  like  a  goblin. 

But  on  the  "  night-side  of  human  nature,"  as  Mrs.  Crowe 
calls  it,  he  "  had  me."  I  might  confront  him  and  endeavour 
to  kick  his  shins  by  daylight,  but  with  respect  to  ghosts,  as 
the  sailor  said,  I  did  not  "understand  their  tackle."  I  had 
unibrtonately  let  him  see  that  I  did  not  like  to  be  in  the  dark, 
and  that  I  had  a  horror  of  dreadful  faces,  even  in  books.  I 
had  found  something  particularly  ghastly  in  the  figure  of  an 
old  man  crawUng  on  the  ground,  in  some  frontispiece— I  think 
tu  a  book  called  the  Looking -Glass ;  and  there  was  a  fabulous 
wiW-beast,  a  portrait  of  which,  in  some  picture-book,  un- 
speakably'shocked  me.  It  was  called  the  Mantichora.  It 
had  tlie  head  of  »  man,  grinmng  with  rows  of  teeth,  and  the 
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body  of  a  wild-beast,  brandishing  a  tul  armed  with  stiogi. 
It  was  sometimes  called  bj  the  ancients  Jfortichora.  But  I 
did  not  know  that.  I  took  the  word  to  be  a  horrible  com- 
pound of  man  and  Uger,  The  beast  figures  in  Pliny  and  the 
old  traTellers.  Apolkmins  had  heard  of  him.  li%  takea  a 
fearftd  joy  in  describing  him,  even  £rom  report : — 

<'  Apollunios  asked  *•  if  they  had  among  them  the  Marti- 
chora.*  'What!*  said  Tarohas,  'have  yoa  heard  of  that 
animal ;  for  if  yon  have,  yoa  have  probably  heard  something 
extraordinary  of  its  figure.'  'Great  and  wonderful  things 
have  I  beard  of  it,'  replied  Apollonios.  '  It  is  of  the  number 
of  quadrupeds,  has  a  head  like  a  man's,  is  as  large  as  a  lion^ 
with  a  tail  from  which  bristles  grow,  of  the  length  of  a  cuhit, 
all  as  sharp  as  prickles,  which  it  shoots  forth  like  ao  many 
arrows  against  its  pursuers.' "  * 

That  sentence,  beginning  ''Great  and  wonderful  things,*^ 
proves  to  me,  that  Apollonius  must  once  have  been  a  little 
boy,  looking  at  the  picture-books.  The  possibility  of  such 
"  creatures"  being  "piursued"  never  occurred  to  me.  Alex- 
ander, I  thought,  might  have  been  encountered  while  crossing 
the  Granicus,  and  elephants  might  be  driven  into  the  sea; 
but  how  could  any  one  face  a  beast  with  a  man's  head  ?  One 
look  of  its  horrid  countenance  (whicli  it  always  carried  front- 
ing you,  OS  it  went  by — I  never  imagined  it  seen  in  profile) 
would  have  been  enough,  I  concluded,  to  scare  an  army. 
Kvcn  full-grown  dictionary  makers  have  been  frightened  out 
of  their  proi)riety  ut  the  thought  of  him.  '*  Mantichora," 
says  old  Morcll — "  beaiia  horrenda  " — (a  brute  fit  to  give  one 
tho  horrors). 

In  vain  my  brother  played  me  repeated  tricks  with  this 
fVightful  anomaly.  I  was  always  ready  to  be  frightened  again. 
At  one  time  he  would  grin  like  the  Mantichora;  then  he 
would  roar  like  him ;  then  call  about  liim  in  the  dark.  I 
rcinonil>er  his  asking  me  to  come  up  to  him  one  night  at  the 
top  of  the  house.  I  ascended,  and  found  the  door  shut. 
Suddenly  a  voice  came  through  the  key-hole,  saying,  in  its 
hollovrcst  tones,  *'  llie  Mantichora's  coming."  Down  I  rushed 
to  tho  parlour,  fancying  the  terror  at  my  heels. 

•  B€rwkk*s  TramMhtiim,  p.  176. 
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I  dwell  the  more  on  this  seeminglj  petty  circumstance, 
becanae  such  things  are  no  petty  ones  to  a  sensitive  child. 
My  brother  had  no  idea  of  the  mischief  they  did  me.  Per- 
haps the  mention  of  them  will  save  mischief  to  others.  They 
helped  to  morbidize  all  that  was  weak  in  my  temperament, 
and  ooaft  me  many  a  bitter  night* 

Another  time  I  was  reading  to  him,  while  he  was  recovering 
in  bed  firosn  an  accident.  He  was  reckless  in  his  play;  had 
onoe  broken  his  leg  on  Hampstead  Heath ;  and  was  now 
getting  well  from  a  broken  collar-bone.  He  gave  me  a  volume 
to  read  to  him,  either  of  Elegant  Extracts  or  AihirCs  Miseel- 
lamtM  (I  think  the  former),  and  selected  the  story  of  '<  Sir 
Bertrand."  He  did  not  betray  by  his  fiux  what  was  coming. 
I  waa  enchanted  with  the  commencement  about  the  "  dreary 
and  the ''  curfew ; "  and  I  was  reading  on  with  breath- 
interest,  when,  at  one  of  the  most  striking  passages,— 
probably  some  analogous  one  about  a  noise, — he  contrived, 

*  Siiice  this  passage  was  written,  I  haVe  met  with  one  in  Tod's 
Truvdt  in  Western  India,  p.  82,  &c.,  in  which  the  veritable  origin  of 
the  idea  of  the  Mantichora  is,  I  have  no  donbt,  set  forth.  India  has  ever 
been  a  land  of  extremes,  both  spiritual  and  bodily.  At  the  moment 
whm  I  write  (Septemb^,  1857)  it  is  a  land  of  horrors.  Here  is  one, 
ezistiiBg  five-aad-thirty  years  ago,  and  in  all  probability  existing  stiU. 
wUeb  shows  the  oatrageons  tendency  to  excess  on  the  side  (^  mad 
i^enCitioiit  and  of  binte  contradiction  to  hmnanity,  characteristic 
of  the  lower  forms  of  Indian  degradation.  It  is  the  sect  of  the  Aghori, 
wIkh  among  other  nnspeakable  viands,  fed  on  dead  bodies,  and  were 
fnt  ic^meotioned  after  .Ihe  andent  writers,  by  the  celebrated  tra- 
veler Thevenot,  who  says  they  were  called  Merdi-comra,  or  eaters  of 
m— 1  Oolond  Tod  obexes,  **  It  is  a  curious  fact,  as  D*Anville  adds, 
tfaaS  'tttis  etpece  de  hiU^  this  Merdi-amr,  or,  properly,  Merdi-kher^ 
fJMiiM  have  bnen  noticed  by  Fliny,  Aristotle,  and  Ctesias,  under 
Bcmriy  the  same  name — Marti-chora,  giving  its  synonym  in  their 
•wnkagnagey'Ayfi^wjtWroc ;  for  Merdi-khar  is  a  Persian  compoaod, 
ihiinflMrd,'man,'aDdaW(/am*toeat.''' 

•*  I  pasted,"  Htys  the  Colonel,  "  the  gopha^  or  cave,  of  the  most 
uhliiaf^  of  the  monsters  of  the  present  age,  who  was  Icmg  ^ 
of  terror  and  loathing  to  Aboo  and  iu  neighbourhood.  His 
was  Fott^  Poori;  who,  after  having  embowelled  whatever 
in  his  way,  took  the  extraordinary  resolution  of  immurinr 
>#  in  bis  figll  The  commands  of  maniacs  generally  meet  with 
imtw  obedience;  and  as  he  was  regarded  by  many  in  this  Ugjt,  hia 
des^  waa  impBciUy  ftUfflled.  The  mouth  of  the  cave  was  buflt  up ; 
^wiU  remain  so,  till  some  mummy-hunting  Frank  shaU  re-open 
r»  tin  Dbrenokwy  form  a  part  of  the  modem  educaUon  of  a  Hmdu; 
^hL  doM^ilesa,  the  organ  of  destruction  on  the  cramum  of  Futteh 
P^rf  win  abikit  a  hi|^  sUte  of  development" 
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vrith  some  instrument  or  other,  to  give  a  tremendous  knock 
on  the  wall.  Up  I  jumped,  aghast  ;  and  the  invalid  lay 
rolling  with  laughter. 

So  healthily  had  I  the  good  fortune  to  be  brought  up  in 
point  of  religion,  that  (to  anticipate  a  remark  which  might  have 
come  in  at  a  less  effective  place)  I  remember  kneeling  one  day 
at  the  school-church  during  the  Litany,  when  the  thought  fell 
upon  me — "  Suppose  eternal  punishment  should  be  true."  An 
unusual  sense  of  darkness  and  anxiety  crossed  me — ^but  only 
for  a  moment.  The  next  instant  the  extreme  absurdity  and 
impiety  of  the  notion  restored  me  to  my  ordinary  feelings  ; 
and  from  that  moment  to  this, — ^respect  the  m}'8texy  of  the 
past  as  I  do,  and  attribute  to  it  what  final  good  out  of  fugi- 
tive evil  I  may, — ^I  have  never  for  one  instant  doubted  the 
transitorincss  of  the  doctrine  and  the  unexclusive  goodness  of 
futurity.  All  those  question-begging  argumentations  of  the 
churches  and  schools,  which  are  employed  to  reconcile  the 
inflictions  of  the  nursery  to  the  gift  of  reason,  and  which 
would  do  quite  as  well  for  the  absurdities  of  any  one  creed  as 
another  (indeed,  they  would  be  found  to  have  done  so,  were 
we  as  deeply  read  in  the  religions  of  the  East  as  of  the  West), 
come  to  nothing  before  the  very  modesty  to  which  they  ap]X7al, 
provided  it  is  a  modesty  healthy  and  loving.  The  more  even 
of  fugitive  evil  which  it  sees  (and  no  ascertained  evil  suffered 
by  any  individual  creature  is  otherwise),  nay,  the  more  which 
is  disclosed  to  it  in  the  very  depths  and  concealments  of 
nature,  only  the  more  convinces  it  that  the  great  mystery  of 
all  things  will  allow  of  no  lasting  evil,  visible  or  invisible; 
and  therefore  it  concludes  that  the  evil  which  docs  exist  is  for 
Home  good  purpose,  and  for  the  final  blessing  of  all  sentient 
beings,  of  whom  it  takes  a  care  so  remarkable. 

I  know  not  whether  it  was  fortunate  or  unfortunate  for 
me,  humanly  speaking,  that  my  mother  did  not  see  as  far  into 
healthiness  of  training  in  other  resj>ects  as  in  this.  Some  of 
the  \^\d  eons(H|uences  to  myself  were  indeed  obvious,  as  the 
reader  has  seen ;  but  it  may  have  enabliKi  me  to  save  worse 
to  others.  If  I  could  find  any  fault  with  her  memor}'  (sj>eaking 
after  an  ordinary  fashion),  it  woidd  1k»  that  I  was  too  deli- 
cately bred,  except  as  to  wliat  is  called  good  living.     My 
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parents  were  too  poor  for  luxury.  But  she  set  me  an  example 
of  such  excessive  care  and  anxiety  for  thode  about  us,  that  I 
remember  I  could  not  see  her  bite  off  the  ends  of  her  thread 
Mrhile  at  work  vrithout  being  in  pain  till  I  was  sure  she  would 
not  swallow  them.  She  used  to  be  so  agitated  at  the  sight  of 
discord  and  quarrelling,  particularly  when  it  came  to  blows, 
and  between  the  rudest  or  gayest  cq^nbatants  in  the  street, 
that,  although  it  did  not  deprive  her  of  courage  and  activity 
enough  to  interfere  (which  she  would  do  if  there  was  the 
slightest  chance  of  effect,  and  which  produced  in  myself  a 
corresponding  discrimination  between  sensibility  and  endea- 
vour), it  gave  me  an  ultra-sympathy  with  the  least  show  of 
pain  and  suffering;  and  she  liad  produced  in  me  such  a  horror, 
or  rather  such  an  intense  idea  of  even  violent  words,  and  of  the 
commonest  trivial  oath,  that  being  led  one  day,  perhaps  by  the 
very  excess  of  it,  to  snatch  a  "fearful  joy"  in  its  utterance, 
it  gave  me  so  much  remorse  that  for  some  time  afterwards  I 
could  not  receive  a  bit  of  praise,  or  a  pat  of  encouragement  on 
the  head,  without  thinking  to  myself,  "  Ah !  they  little  suspect 
that  I  am  the  boy  who  said,  *  d — n  it.' " 

Dear  mother !  No  one  could  surpass  her  in  generosity ; 
none  be  more  willing  to  share,  or  to  take  the  greatest  portion 
of  blame  to  themselves,  of  any  e\41  consequences  of  mistake 
to  a  son ;  but  if  I  have  not  swallowed  very  many  camels  in  the 
course  of  my  life,  it  has  not  been  owing,  perhaps,  to  this  too 
great  a  straining  at  gnats.  How  happy  shall  I  be  (if  I  may) 
to  laugh  and  compare  notes  with  her  on  the  subject  in  any 
humble  comer  of  heaven ;  to  recall  to  her  the  filial  tenderness 
with  which  she  was  accustomed  to  speak  of  the  mistakes 
of  one  of  her  own  parents,  and  to  think  that  her  grandchildren 
will  be  as  kind  to  the  memory  of  their  father. 

I  may  here  mention,  as  a  ludicrous  coimterpart  to  tliis 
story,  and  a  sample  of  the  fantasticiJ  nature  of  scandal,  that 
wmebody  having  volunteered  a  defence  of  my  character  on 
aome  occasion  to  Mr.  Wordsworth,  as  though  the  cliaracter 
had  been  questioned  by  liim — the  latter  said  he  had  never 
heard   anything   against   it,    except    that   I   was   "given   to 

fwearing.'* 

I  certainly  thuik  little  of  the  habit  of  swearing,  however 
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idle,  if  it  be  carried  no  furiher  than  is  done  hy  maay  galbBt 
and  very  good  men,  wise  and  great  ones  not  eiccpted.  I 
wiflh  I  had  no  wone  fitnlta  to  answer  fiyr.  But  the  Act' i% 
that  however  I  may  laugh  at  lihe  puerile  oonadenee  of  tbe 
anecdote  just  mentioned,  an  oath  has  not  eacaped  my  Vf^ 
from  that  day  to  this. 

I  hope  no  <<  good  fel^pw  "*  will  think  ill  of  me  for  it  If  he 
did,  I  should  certainly  be  tempted  to  b^gin  swearing  imme- 
diately, purely  to  vindicate  my  character.  But  there  was  na 
swearing  in  our  fianily ;  there  was  none  in  our  school  (Oniak 
Hospital);  and  I  seldom  ever  fell  in  the  way  of  it  anywhcvs 
exoept  in  books;  so  that  the  practice  was  not  put  into  mj 
head.  I  look  upon  Tom  Jones,  who  swore,  as  an  angd  of 
light  compared  witJi  Blifil,  who,  I  am  afraid,  swore  no  mora 
than  myself.  Steele,  I  suspect,  occasionally  rapped  out  m 
oath ;  which  is  not  to  be  supposed  of  Addison.  And  th]% 
again,  mig^t  tempt  me  into  a  grudge  against  my  nonjuring 
turn  of  colloquy;  for  I  must  own  that  I  prefer  open-hearted 
Steele  with  all  his  faults,  to  Addison  with  all  his  essays.  But 
habit  is  habit,  negative  as  well  as  positive.  Let  him  that  is 
without  one,  cast  the  first  sarcasm. 

Afler  all,  swearing  was  once  seriously  objected  to  me,  and 
I  had  given  cause  for  it.  I  must  own,  that  I  even  bagged 
hard  to  be  allowed  a  few  oaths.  It  was  for  an  article  in 
a  magarine  (the  New  Monthly),  where  I  had  to  describe  a 
fictitious  perscm,  whose  character  I  thought  required  it ;  and 
I  pleaded  truth  to  nature,  and  the  practice  of  the  good  old 
novelists ;  but  in  vain.  The  editor  was  not  to  be  entreated. 
He  was  Mr.  Theodore  Hook.  Perhaps  this  was  what  gave 
rise  to  the  poet's  impression. 

But  to  return  to  my  reminiscences.  It  may  appear  sur- 
prising to  some,  that  a  child  brought  up  in  such  scruples  of 
conscience,  and  particularly  in  such  objections  to  pugnacity, 
should  have  ever  found  himself  in  possession  of  such  toys  as  a 
drum  and  a  sword.  A  distinguished  economist,  who  was 
pleased  the  other  day  to  call  me  the  "  spoiled  child  of  the 
public**  (a  title  which  I  should  be  proud  to  possess),  ex- 
pressed his  astonishment  that  a  person  so  "gentle"  diould 
have  been  a  fighter  in  the  thick  of  politics.    But  the  "  gentle- 
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iras  the  reason.  I  mean,  tliat  under  certain  circnm- 
atanoeB  of  training,  the  very  love  of  peace  and  comfort,  in 
b^;etting  a  desire  to  see  those  benefits  partaken  by  others, 
begets  a  corresponding  indignation  at  seeing  them  with- 
held. 

I  am  aware  of  the  perils  of  reaction  to  which  this  feeling 
tends ;  of  the  indulgence  in  bad  passions  which  it  may  dis- 
guise ;  of  the  desirableness  of  quietly  advocating  whatever  is 
quietly  to  be  secored;  of  the  perplexity  occasioned  to  all 
these  considerations  by  the  example  which  appears  to  be  set 
by  natore  herself  in  her  employment  of  storm  and  tempest ; 
and  of  the  answer  to  be  given  to  that  perplexity  by  the 
modesty  of  human  ignorance  and  its  want  of  certainty  of 
ftresight.  Nevertheless,  till  this  question  be  settled  (and  the 
sooner  the  justice  of  the  world  can  settle  it  the  better),  it 
renders  the  best  natures  liable  to  inconsistencies  between 
theory  and  practice,  and  forces  them  into  self-reconcilements 
of  oonscienoe,  neither  quite  so  easy  in  the  result,  nor  so 
dedocible  from  perfect  reason  as  they  would  suppose.  My 
mother,  whose  fortunes  had  been  blighted,  and  feelings  ago- 
nixed,  by  the  revolution  in  America,  and  who  had  conceived 
mch  a  horror  of  war,  that  when  we  resided  once  near  the 
Park,  she  would  take  a  long  circuit  (as  I  have  before  men- 
tioned),  rather  than  go  through  it,  in  order  to  avoid  seeing 
the  aoldiers,  permitted  me,  nevertheless,  to  have  the  drum 
mod  die  sword.  Why  ?  Because,  if  the  sad  necessity  were 
to  ocme;  it  would  be  her  son's  duty  to  war  against  war  itself — 
to  fight  against  those  who  oppressed  the  anti-fighters. 

My  fiidier,  entertaining  these  latter  opinions  without  any 
nisgifiiig  (enibroed,  too,  as  they  were  by  his  classical^educa- 
tioo),  and  both  my  parents  being  great  lovers  of  sermons, 
viudi  he  was  in  the  habit  of  reading  to  us  of  an  evening, 
I  found  myadf  at  one  time  cultivating  a  perplexed  ultra-eon- 

widi   my  mother;  at  another,   laughing  and 
_  jovial  wiA  my  fother;  and  at  a  third,  hearing  from 
boCfa  of  them  stories  of  the  Greek  and  Roman  heroea,  some  of 
admired  as  much  as  he  did.     The  consequence  was, 
I  one  dav  presented  to  the  astonished  eyes  of  the  maid- 
a  oomhinJitinn  th?t  would  have  startled  Dr.  Trinder, 
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nnd  delighted  the  eyes  of  an  old  Pnritan.  To  clap  a  awwd 
by  my  side,  and  get  the  servant  to  pin  up  my  hat  into  the 
likeness  of  the  hat  militaxyy  were  STmptoniB  of  an  ambitkm 
which  she  understood  and  applauded;  but  when  I  proceeded 
to  append  to  this  martial  attire  one  of  my  fiither*B  bandfl^  and, 
combining  the  military  with  the  ecclesiastical  authority,  got 
upon  a  chair  to  preach  to  an  imaginary  audience  over  the 
back  of  it,  she  seemed  to  think  the  image  realized  of  '<  heavea 
and  earth  coming  together.''  However,  she  ended  with  enjoy- 
ing, and  even  abetting,  this  new  avatar  of  the  church  militant. 
Had  I  been  a  Mohammed,  she  would  have  been  my  first 
proHclyte,  and  I  should  have  called  her  the  Maid-servant  cf 
the  Faithful.  She  was  a  good,  simple-hearted  creature,  who 
from  not  having  been  fortunate  with  the  first  orator  in  whom 
Khe  believed,  liad  stood  a  chance  of  ruin  for  life,  till  received 
into  the  only  family  that  would  admit  her;  and  she  lived  and 
died  in  its  service. 

The  desire  thu«  childishly  exhibited,  of  impressing  some 
ri'ligious  doctrine,  never  afterwards  quitted  me;  though,  in 
oonsiHjucncc  of  the  teniiwranicnt  which  I  inherited  fi*om  one 
porvnt,  and  the  opinions  which  I  derived  from  both,  it  took  a 
direction  singularly  cheerful.  For  a  man  is  but  his  parents, 
or  some  other  of  his  ancestors,  drawn  out.  My  father,  though 
a  clergynuui  of  the  Established  Church,  liad  settled,  as  well  as 
my  mother,  into  a  Christian  of  the  Universalist  persuasion, 
which  believes  in  the  linal  restoration  of  all  tldngs.  It  was 
hence  that  I  loamcHl  the  impiety  (as  I  have  expressed  it)  of 
the  doctrine  of  eternal  punislmient.  In  the  present  day,  a 
Si»ns<^  of  that  impiety,  in  some  way  or  other,  whether  of  doubt 
i>r  sophistication,  is  the  secret  feeling  of  nine-tenths  of  all 
churches;  and  even-  church  will  discover,  before  long,  that 
it  nuist  rid  itself  of  the  doctrine,  if  it  would  not  cease  to  exist. 
I-t»ve  is  the  only  creed  destined  to  survive  all  others.  They 
who  think  that  no  church  can  exist  %vithout  a  strong  spice  of 
temL>r,  should  watch  the  growth  of  education,  and  see  which 
system  of  it  is  the  most  bdoved.  They  should  see  also  which 
system  iu  the  very  nurseiy  is  growing  the  most  ridiculous. 
The  threat  of  the  ^black  man  ami  the  coal-hole**  has  vanished 
fium  ail  deooit  infiut  tnuniag.    What  answer  is  the  fioher 
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"who  would  uphold  the  worst  form  of  it,  to  give  to  the  child 
whom  he  has  spared  the  best  ? 

How  pleasant  it  is,  in  reviewing  one's  life,  to  look  back  on 
the  circumstances  that  originated  or  encouraged  any  kindly 
tendency.  I  behold,  at  this  moment,  with  lively  distinct- 
ness, the  handsome  face  of  Miss  C,  who  was  the  first  person 
I  remember  seeing  at  a  pianoforte ;  and  I  have  something  of  a 
like  impression  of  that  of  Miss  M.,  mother,  if  I  mistake  not, 
or,  at  all  events,  near  relation,  of  my  distinguished  fiiend 
iSheridan  Knowles.  ,  My  parents  and  his  were  acquainted. 
My  mother,  though  fond  of  music,  and  a  gentle  singer  in  her 
way,  had  missed  the  advantage  of  a  musical  education,  partly 
from  her  coming  of  a  half-quaker  stock,  partly  (as  I  have 
said  before)  from  her  having  been  too  diffident  to  avail  her- 
self of  the  kindness  of  Dr.  Franklin,  who  offered  to  teach  her 
the  guitar. 

The  reigning  English  composer  at  that  time  was  "  Mr. 
Hook,"  as  he  was  staled  at  the  head  of  his  songs.  lie  was 
the  father  of  my  punctilious  editor  of  the  magazine,  and  had 
a  real,  though  small  vein  of  genius,  which  was  none  the 
better  for  its  being  called  upon  to  flow  profusely  for  Ranelagh 
and  Vauxhall.  He  was  composer  of  the  "  Lass  of  Kichmond 
Hill"  (an  allusion  to  a  penchant  of  George  IV.),  and  of  another 
popular  song  more  lately  remembered,  "  Twas  within  a  mile 
of  Edinborough  town.**  The  songs  of  that  day  abounded  in 
Strephons  and  Delias,  and  the  music  partook  of  the  gentle 
inspiration.  The  association  of  early  ideas  with  that  kind  of 
commonpLice,  has  given  me  more  than  a  toleration  for  it. 
I  find  something  even  touching  in  the  endeavours  of  an  inno- 
cent set  of  ladies  and  gentlemen,  my  fathers  and  mothers,  to 
identify  themselves  with  shepherds  and  shepherdesses,  even 
in  the  most  impossible  hats  and  crooks.  I  think  of  the  many 
heartfelt  smiles  that  mu.st  have  welcomed  love  letters  and 
Ycrsea  containing  that  sophisticate  imagery,  and  of  the  no  less 
gemune  tears  that  were  shed  over  the  documents  when  faded ; 
and  criticism  is  swallowed  up  in  those  human  drops.  Tliis  is 
one  of  the  reasons  why  I  can  read  even  the  most  faded  jjart 
of  the  works  of  Shenstone,  and  why  I  can  dip  again  and 
into  such  correspondence  as   that   of  the   Countesses 
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of  Hertford  and  Pom&et,  and  of  mj  Lady  Lnxboiroiig^  irbo 
raises  monuments  in  her  garden  to  €xe  imhed  merifti  of 
Mr.  Somerville  and  ike  god  Fto.  The  ieding  mui  tnWi 
thongli  the  expression  was  sojAiislicate  and  a  fiuhiaD;  and 
they  who  cannot  see  the  feeling  for  the  mode,  do  tiie  thj 
thing  which  they  think  ihey  scorn;  that  is,  aaorifioe  tlis 
greater  consideration  far  the  less. 

But  Hook  was  not  the  cmlj,  far  leas  the  most  fiwlAmaHa 
composer.  There  were  (if  not  all  personally,  yet  popolttly 
contemporaneous)  Mr.  Lampe,  Mr.  Oswald,  Dr.  Boyee,  IAdt 
ley,  Jackson,  Shield,  and  Storaoe,  with  PaeaieUo,  Baedriiri, 
and  others  at  the  King's  Theatre,  whose  delig^tfol  ain  was- 
dered  into  the  streets  out  of  the  English  operas  dittfc  bor- 
rowed them,  *and  became  confounded  with  English  property. 
I  have  oflen,  in  the  course  of  my  life,  heard  ^WHdMry 
my  love?'*  and  'Tor  tenderness  formed,"  boasted  of,  as 
specimens  of  English  melody.  For  many  years  I  took  them 
for  such  myself,  in  common  with  the  rest  of  our  &mily,  with 
whom  they  were  great  favourites.  The  first,  which  Stephen 
Storace  adapted  to  some  words  in  the  Haunted  Towerj  is  the 
air  of  **  La  Rachelina  "  in  Paesiello's  opera  La  Molinara.  The 
second,  which  was  put  by  Greneral  Burgoyne  to  a  song  in  hit 
comedy  of  the  HeiresSj  is  ''  lo  sono  Lindoro,"  in  the  same 
enchanting  composer's  Barbiert  di  Siviglia,  The  once  popu- 
lar English  songs  and  duets,  &c.,  ^  How  imperfect  is  expres- 
sion;" "For  me,  my  fair  a  wreath  has  wove;"  "Heniy 
culled  the  flow'ret's  bloom ; "  "  Oh,  thou  wert  bom  to  please 
me;"  "Here's  a  health  to  all  good  lasses;"  "Youth's  the 
season  made  for  joys;"  "  Gently  touch  the  warbling  lyre;" 
"  No,  'twas  neither  shape  nor  feature;"  "  Pray,  Goody,  please 
to  moderate;"  "  Hope  told  a  flattering  tale;"  and  a  hundred 
others,  were  all  foreign  compositions,  chiefly  Italian.  Eveiy 
burlesque  or  huffo  song,  of  any  pretension,  was  pretty  sure  to 
be  Italian. 

When  Edwin,  Fawcett,  and  others,  were  rattling  away 
in  the  happy  comic  songs  of  O'Keeffe,  with  his  triple  rhymes 
and  illustrative  jargon,  the  audience  little  suspected  that  lihey 
WCTB  listening  to  some  of  the  finest  animal  spirits  of  the  south 
—to  Piccini,  Paesiello,  and  Cimarosa.     Even  the  wild  Irish- 
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man  thought  himself  bound  to  go  to  Naples,  before  he  could 
get  a  proper  dance  for  his  gaiety.  The  only  genuine 
English  compositions  worth  anything  at  that  time,  were 
almost  confined  to  Shield,  Dibdin,  and  Storace,  the  last  of 
whom,  the  author  of  '*  Lullaby,"  who  was  an  Italian  bom 
in  England,  formed  the  golden  link  between  the  music  of 
the  two  coimtries,  the  only  one,  perhaps,  in  which  English 
aoeentoation  and  Italian  flow  were  ever  truly  amalgamated; 
though  I  must  own  that  I  am  heretic  enough  (if  present 
ftshion  is  orthodoxy)  to  believe,  that  Ame  was  a  real  musical 
genius,  of  a  very  pure,  albeit  not  of  the  very  first  water.  He 
has  sety  indeed,  two  songs  of  Shakspeare's  (the  ''  Cuckoo 
aong,**  and  "  Where  the  bee  sucks,")  in  a  spirit  of  perfect 
analogy  to  the  words,  as  well  as  of  the  liveliest  musical  inven- 
tion ;  and  his  air  of  "  Water  parted,"  in  Artaxerxes,  winds 
tbout  the  feelings  with  an  earnest  and  graceful  tenderness  of 
regret,  worthy  in  the  highest  degree  of  the  affecting  beauty 
of  the  sentiment.* 

All  the  fiivourite  poetry  of  the  day,  however,  was  of  one 
cast  I  have  now  before  me  a  Select  Collection  of  English 
8ang$,  by  Ritson,  published  in  the  year  1783,  in  three 
Tohmies  octavo,  the  last  of  which  contains  the  musical  airs. 
The  style  is  of  the  following  description : — 

Almem's  face,  her  shape,  her  air, 

With  charms  retittUss  wound  the  hearty  &c.  p.  2. 

(I  dftcmld  not  wonder  if  dear  Almeria  Thornton,  whose  tender 

auction  for  my  mother  will  appear  in  another  chapter,  was 

christened  oat  of  this  song.) 

Say,  Mjra,  why  is  gentle  love,  &c. 
Which  rachs  the  awunrous  breast, 

by  Lord  Lyttelton,  the  most  admired  poet,  perhaps,  of  the  age. 

When  Delia  on  the  plaim  appears ; 
abo  by  hia  lordship. 

In  vain.  Philander,  at  my  feet 

Ah,  Damon,  dear  shepherd,  adiea. 

^  **  Dr.  Haydn  was  delighted  with  Artaxerxes ;  and  he  told  my  dear 
Moflici  (for  be  was  frequently  with  us  at  Vaozhall)  that  he  had  not 
SB  iica  we  had  aach  an  opera  in  the  English  language.'' — ^Letter  of 
Mn.  Henalnw  in  Cradock's  Literary  and  MiscdUuuous  Memoirs. 
▼oL  iv.  p.  13S. 
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Ome,  thou  rosy  dimpled  boy. 
Source  of  ererj  hetra^t  joy. 
Leave  the  blissfiil  bowen  a  whiles 
Papkoi  (Md  the  Cyprian  uU, 

This  was  a  fiiToarite  song  in  oar  house.  So  was  ^  Comey 
now,  all  ye  social  powers,"  and 

Come,  let  us  dance  and  ting, 
While  all  Barbados  bells  shall  ring  { 

probably  on  account  of  its  mention  of  my  fathcr^s  natiTe 
place.  The  latter  song  is  not  in  Bitson.  It  was  &e  finale 
in  Colman*s  Inkle  and  TaricOj  a  play  founded  on  a  Barbadian 
story,  which  our  family  must  have  gone  with  delight  to  see. 
Another  favourite,  which  used  to  make  my  moliher  shed  teari| 
on  account  of  my  sister  Eliza,  who  died  early,  was  Jackson  of 
Exeter's  song — 

Encompats'd  in  an  angel's  frama 

It  is,  indeed,  a  touching  specimen  of  that  master.  The 
"  Hardy  Tar,"  also,  and  "  The  topsails  shiver  in  the  wind," 
used  to  charm  yet  sadden  her,  on  account  of  my  eldest  bro- 
ther then  living,  who  was  at  sea.  The  latter,  written  by  the 
good-natured  and  gallant  Captain  Thompson,  was  set  to 
music,  I  think,  by  Amc*s  son,  Michael,  who  had  a  fine 
musical  sea- vein,  simple  and  strong.  He  was  the  composer 
of  "  Fresh  and  strong  the  breeze  is  blowing." 

The  other  day  I  found  two  songs  of  that  period  on  Robin- 
son's music-stall  in  Wardour  Street,  one  by  Mr.  Hook,  entitled 
"  Alone,  by  the  light  of  the  moon ; "  the  other,  a  song  with  a 
French  burden,  called  "  Dans  votre  lit ; "  an  innocent  pro- 
duction, notwithstanding  its  title.  They  were  the  only  songs 
I  recollect  singing  when  a  child,  and  I  looked  on  them  with 
the  accumulated  tenderness  of  sixty-three  years  of  age.  I  do 
not  remember  to  liave  set  eyes  on  them  in  the  interval.  What 
a  difference  between  the  little  smooth-faced  boy  at  his 
mother's  knee,  encouraged  to  liil  up  his  voice  to  the  piano- 
forte, and  the  battered  grey-headed  senior,  looking  again,  for 
the  first  time,  on  what  he  had  sung  at  the  distance  of  more 
than  half  a  century.  Life  often  seems  a  dream ;  but  there 
are  occasions  when  the  sudden  re-appearance  of  early  objects, 
by  the  intensity  of  their  presence,  not  only  renders  the  in- 
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terval  less  present  to  the  consciousness  than  a  very  dream, 
*  but  makes  the  portion  of  life  which  preceded  it  seem  to  have 
been  the  most  real  of  all  things,  and  our  only  undreaming 
time. 

"  Alone,  bj  the  light  of  the  moon,"  and  "  Dans  votre  lit !  ** 
how  had  they  not  been  thumbed  and  thrown  aside  by  all  the 
pianoforte  young  ladies— our  mothers  and  grandmothers — 
fifty  years  ago,  never  to  be  brought  forth  again,  except  by  an 
explorer  of  old  stalls,  and  to  meet,  perhaps,  with  no  sym- 
pathy but  in  his  single  imagination  I  Yet  there  I  stood;  and 
Wardour  Street,  every  street,  all  London,  as  it  now  exists, 
became  to  me  as  if  it  had  never  been.  The  universe  itself 
was  nothing  but  a  poor  sitting-room  in  the  year  *89  or  ^90, 
with  my  mother  in  it  bidding  me  sing.  Miss  C.  at  the  piano- 
forte— ^harpsichord  more  likely,  and  my  little  sister,  Mary,. 
with  her  round  cheeks  and  blue  eyes,  wishing  me  to  begin. 
What  a  great  singer  is  that  little  boy  to  those  loving  relations, 
and  how  Miss  C,  with  all  her  good  nature,  must  be  smiling 
at  the  importance  of  little  boys  to  their  mothers !  ^^  Alone, 
by  the  light  of  the  moon,"  was  the  "  show  song,"  but  "  Dans 
votre  lit "  was  the  favourite  with  my  sister,  because,  in  her 
ignorance  of  the  French  language,  she  had  associated  the 
name  of  her  brother  with  the  sound  of  the  last  word. 

The  song  was  a  somewhat  gallant,  but  very  decorous  song, 
apostrophizing  a  lady  as  a  lily  in  the  flower-bed.  It  was 
"silly,  sooth,"  and  "dallied  with  the  innocence  of  love"  in 
those  days,  after  a  fashion  which  might  have  excited  livelier 
ideas  in  the  more  restricted  imaginations  of  the  present.  The 
reader  has  seen  that  my  mother,  notwithstanding  her  chari- 
tableness to  the  poor  maid-servant,  was  a  woman  of  strict 
morals ;  the  tone  of  the  family  conversation  was  scrupulously 
correct,  though,  perhaps,  a  little  flowery  and  Thomson-like 
(Thomson  was  the  favourite  poet  of  most  of  us) ;  yet  the  songs 
that  were  sung  at  that  time  by  the  most  fastidious  might  be 
thought  a  shade  freer  than  would  suit  the  like  kind  of  society 
at  present.  Whether  we  are  more  innocent  in  having  become 
more  ashamed,  I  shall  not  judge.  Assuredly,  the  singer  of 
thoee  songs  was  as  innocent  as  the  mother  that  bade  him  sing 
them. 
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Ify  Httle  ti^er  Mary  died  not  long  alter.  She  wu  m 
jonng,  thM  my  only  recollection  of  her,  beaidea  her  blue  eyta^ 
ia  hex  lore  of  her  brotlicr,  and  her  cttstom  of  leading  me  by 
die  band  to  liomo  btoul  or  seat  on  the  staircase,  and  mokiog 
me  mag  the  song  with  her  iavourile  burden.  We  wers  die 
two  yomigest  children,  and  about  of  nn  age. 

I  pleaw  myself  with  picturing  to  my  imaginMion  nhat  was 
goii^  forward  during  my  childhood  in  the  world  of  politica, 
litentme,  and  fnibhc  amusements ;  how  fiir  tliey  interested 
my  paiQita;  and  what  umount  of  impression  ihcy  may  hare 
left  on  my  own  mind.  The  American  lievolutioii,  wliicli  had 
driren  my  farher  from  Philadelphia,  was  not  long  over,  and 
tbe  Frawli  Iti-volution  was  approaching.  My  fiitber,  lor 
reaaona  iriiich  have  already  been  mentioned,  listened  more 
and  more  lo  the  new  optuiooK,  and  my  mother  lisiened,  not 
only  from  l-ovi'  lo  her  husbauci.  but  beiaiusc  she  wm  wlill  more 
deeply  impressed  by  speculadona  r^arding  the  wel&re  of 
fanman  kind.  The  public  mind,  aAer  a  long  and  compondTdy 
iniipid  tranquillity,  hod  b^j:mi  to  be  atirred  by  the  eloquenoe 
of  Burke ;  by  the  rivalries  of  Pitt  and  Fox ;  by  the  thanks 
iriiicb  the  king  gave  to  heaven  for  hii  recovery  fnxn  hia 
fint  iUneat;  by  the  warlike  and  licentious  ener^es  of  the 
Buaeian  Empress,  Catherine  U.,  who  partly  ahocked  and 
partly  amnsed  them  ;  and  by  the  gentler  gallantries  and 
showy  luxury  of  the  handaome  young  Prince  of  Wales,  after- 
wards George  IV. 

In  the  world  of  literature  and  art.  Goldsmith  and  Johnson 
bad  gone ;  Cowper  was  not  yet  much  known ;  the  moct  pn>- 
mincBt  poets  were  Hayley  and  Darwin ;  the  most  distinguished 
proae-writer.  Gibbon.  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  was  in  his  dedine, 
so  was  Horace  Wslpole.  The  Kembles  had  come  np  in  tha 
place  of  Garrick.  There  were  excellent  comic  actors  in  tha 
persons  of  Edwin,  Lewis,  young  Bannister,  &c.  They  had 
O'Keeffe,  an  original  humourist,  to  write  for  them.  I  haT* 
already  noticed  the  vocal  portion  ot  the  theatres.  Miss  Barney, 
afterwards  Madame  d'Arblay,  emfsised  the  reading  world 
with  her  entertaining,  but  somewhat  vulgar  novels  ;  and  Mrs. 
Inchbald,  Urs.  Charlotte  Smith,  and  a  then  anonymous  anthor, 
Bobert  Bage  (who  wrote  Hermtjprong,  and  Jfan  a»  Ha  It), 
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delighted  liberal  politicians  with  theirs.  Mrs.  Inchbald  was 
also  a  successful  dramatist ;  but  her  novels,  which  were  written 
in  a  style  to  endure,  were  her  chief  merits. 

Mj  mother  was  one  of  their  greatest  admirers.  I  hare 
heard  her  expatiate  with  delight  on  the  characters  in  Nature 
amd  Arty  which,  though  not  so  masterly  a  novel  as  the  Simple 
SUjry^  and  a  little  wilful  in  the  treatment,  was  iull  of  matter 
far  reflection,  especially  on  conventional,  and  what  are  now 
called  *'  class"  points.  Dr.  Philpotts  would  have  accused  my 
mocher  of  disaffection  to  the  Church;  and  she  would  not  have 
mended  the  matter  by  retreating  on  her  admiration  of  Bishops 
Hoadley  and  Shipley.  Her  regard  for  the  reverend  author  of 
MedUations  in  a  Flower  Oarden  would  have  the  doctor  smile, 
though  she  would  have  recovered,  perhaps,  something  of  his 
good  opinion  by  her  admiration  of  Dr.  Young  and  his  Night 
TkomghU,  But  Young  deluded  her  with  his  groans  against 
the  world,  and  his  lamentations  for  his  daughter.  She  did  not 
know  that  he  was  a  preferment-himter,  who  was  prosperous 
enough  to  indulge  in  the  "  luxury  of  woe,"  and  to  groan  be- 
cause his  toast  was  not  thrice  buttered. 

fianelagh  and  Yauxhall,  as  painted  in  Miss  Bumey^s  novels, 
were  among  the  fashionable  amusements  of  those  days.  My 
mother  was  neither  rich  nor  gay  enough  to  see  much  of  them ; 
but  she  was  no  ascetic,  and  she  went  where  others  did,  as  occa- 
sioa  aerved.  My  father,  whose  manners  were  at  once  high- 
hnd  and  lively,  had  some  great  acquaintances ;  but  I  recollect 
none  of  them  personally,  except  an  old  lady  of  quality,  who 
(if  memoiy  does  not  strangely  deceive  me,  and  give  me  a  per- 
sonal share  in  what  I  only  heard  talked  of ;  for  old  auto- 
biographen  of  childhood  must  own  themselves  liable  to  such 
ccmfusions)  astounded  me  one  day,  by  letting  her  false  teeth 
slip  out,  and  clapping  them  in  again. 

I  had  no  idea  of  the  existence  of  such  phenomena,  and  could 
almost  as  soon  have  expected  her  to  take  off  her  head  and  re- 
adjust it.  She  lived  in  Bed  Lion  Square,  a  quarter  in  different 
estimatioxi  from  what  it  is  now.  It  was  at  her  house,  I  be- 
lieve, that  my  father  one  evening  met  Wilkes.  He  did  not 
know  him  by  sight,  and  happening  to  &11  into  conversation 
with  him,  while  the  latter  sat  looking  down,  he  said  something 
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in  W]lkes*s  disparagement ;  on  .which  the  jovial  denutgogna 
looked  up  in  Lis  &ce,  and  burst  out  a  laughing. 

I  do  not  exactly  know  how  people  dressed  at  that  time ; 
but  I  believe  that  aacksi  and  n^ligdesi  and  toupees  were  go- 
ing out,  and  the  pigtail  and  the  simpler  modem  style  of  dress 
coming  in.  I  recollect  hearing  my  moth^  describe  the  miseij 
of  having  her  hair  dressed  two  or  three  stories  high,  and  of 
lying  in  it  all  night  ready  for  some  visit  or  ^speotade  next 
day.  I  think  I  also  recollect  seeing  Wilkes  himself  in  an  old- 
fushioned  flap-waistcoated  suit  of  scarlet  and  gold ;  and  I  am 
sure  I  have  seen  Murphy,  the  dramatisti  a  good  deal  lateri  in 
a  suit  of  a  like  fiishioni  though  soberer,  and  a  laige  cocked- 
hat.  The  cocked-hat  in  general  survived  till  nearly  the  pre* 
sent  century.  It  was  superseded  by  the  round  one  during  the 
French  Revolution.  I  remember  our  steward  at  school,  a 
very  solenm  personage,  making  his  appearance  in  one,  to  our 
astonishment,  and  not  a  little  to  the  diminution  of  his  dignity. 
Some  years  later,  I  saw  Mr.  Pitt  in  a  blue  coat,  buckskin 
breeches  and  boots,  and  a  round  hat,  with  powder  and  pigtail. 
He  was  tliin  and  gaunt,  with  his  hat  off  liis  forehead,  and  his 
nose  in  the  air, — that  nose  on  which  Ilazlitt  said  he  *'  sus- 
pended the  House  of  Commons."  Much  about  the  same  time 
I  saw  his  friend,  the  first  Lord  Liverpool,  a  respectable  look- 
ing old  gentleman,  in  a  brown  wig.  Later  still,  I  saw  Mr.  Fox, 
fat  and  jovial,  though  he  was  then  declining.  He,  who  had 
been  a  "  beau"  in  his  youth,  then  looked  sometliing  quaker- 
like as  to  dress,  with  plain  coloured  clothes,  a  broad  round 
hat,  white  waistcoat,  and,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  white  stock- 
ings. He  was  standing  in  Parliament-street,  just  where  the 
street  commences  as  you  leave  Whitehall ;  and  was  making 
two  young  gentlemen  laugh  heartily  at  something  which  he 
seemed  to  be  relating. 

My  father  once  took  me — but  I  cannot  say  at  what  period 
of  my  juvenility — into  both  houses  of  Parliament.  In  the 
Commons,  I  saw  Mr.  Pitt  sawing  the  air,  and  occasionally 
turning  to  appeal  to  those  about  him,  while  he  spoke  in  a 
loud,  important,  and  hollow  voice.  Wlien  the  persons  he 
appealed  to,  said  ''  Hear  1  hear  1"  I  thought  they  said  '^  Dear  ! 
dear  !**  in  objection ;  and  I  wondered  that  he  did  not  seem 
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in  the  least  degree  disconcerted.  The  house  of  Lords,  I  must 
say  (without  meaning  disrespect  to  an  assembly  which  must 
always  have  contained  some  of  the  most  accomplished  men  in 
the  country),  surprised  me  with  the  personally  insignificant 
look  of  its  members.  I  had,  to  be  sure,  conceived  exagger- 
ated notions  of  the  magnates  of  all  countries ;  and  perhaps 
might  have  expected  to  behold  a  set  of  conscript  fathers;  but 
in  no  respect,  real  or  ideal,  did  they  appear  to  me  in  their  cor- 
porate aspect,  like  anything  which  is  imderstood  by  the  word 
"  noble.'*  The  Commons  seemed  to  me  to  have  the  advan- 
tage ;  though  they  surprised  me  with  lounging  on  the  benches 
and  retaining  their  hats.  I  was  not  then  informed  enough  to 
know  the  difference  between  apparent  and  substantial  import- 
ance ;  much  less  aware  of  the  positive  exaltation,  which  that 
very  simplicity,  and  that  absence  of  pretension,  gave  to  the 
most  potent  assembly  in  Europe. 


CHAPTER    III. 


SCHOOL-DAYS. 


BooES  for  children  during  the  latter  part  of  the  eighteenth 
century  had  been  in  a  bad  way,  with  sordid  and  merely 
plodding  morals— ethics  that  were  necessary  perhaps  for  a 
certain  stage  in  the  progress  of  commerce  and  for  its  greatest 
ultimate  piu-poses  (undreamt  of  by  itself),  but  which  thwarted 
healthy  and  large  views  of  society  for  the  time  being.  They 
were  the  consequences  of  an  altogether  unintellectual  state  of 
trade,  aided  and  abetted  by  such  helps  to  moi-ality  as- 
Hogarth's  pictures  of  the  Good  and  Bad  Apprentice,  which 
identified  virtue  with  prosperity. 

Hogarth,  in  most  of  his  pictures,  was  as  healthy  a  moralist 
as  he  supposed  himself,  but  not  for  the  reasons  which  he 
supposed.  The  gods  he  worshipped  were  Truth  and  Pru- 
dence ;  but  he  saw  more  of  the  carnal  than  spiritual  beauties 
of  either.  He  was  somewhat  of  a  vulgarian  in  intention  as 
well  as  mode.  But  wherever  there  is  genius,  there  is  a 
genial  something  greater  than  the  accident  of  breeding,  thxin 
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the  prevailing  diipoation,  or  even  flim  the  eoomixnm  deiig 
and  this  portion  of  dirudty  within  the  painter,  sair  fidr-pl 
between  his  conrentioiial  and  immortal  part  It  pot  t 
beauty  of  colour  into  hia  mirth,  the  coimteraotum  of  mu 
into  hia  melancholyi  and  a  lesson  beyond  hia  intention  ii 
all:  that  is  to  say,  it  suggested  redenoptaons  and  fint  oaa 
for  &e  objects  of  his  satire ;  and  thus  Tindicated  the  jnat 
of  nature,  at  the  moment  when  he  waa  thinking  cf  little  1 
the  pragmaticahiess  of  art 

The  children's  books  in  those  days  were  Hogarth's  petxi 
taken  in  their  most-literal  acceptation.  Erery  good  boy  i 
to  ride  in  his  coach,  and  be  a  lord  mayor;  and  eveiy  bad  b 
was  to  be  hung,  or  eaten  by  lions.  The  gingerbread]  n 
gilt,  and  the  books  were  gilt  like  the  gingerbread^ — a  **  U 
in**  the  more  gross,  inasmuch  as  nothing  could  be  plainer 
less  dazzling  than  the  books  of  the  same  boys  when  they  gr 
a  little  older.  There  was  a  lingering  old  ballad  or  so  in  fiiTC 
of  the  gallanter  apprentices  who  tore  out  lions'  hearts  and  as 
nished  gazing  saltans ;  and  in  antiquarian  corners,  Perc 
^*  Reliques"  were  preparing  a  nobler  age,  both  in  poetry  a 
prose.  But  the  first  counteraction  came,  as  it  ought,  in  \ 
shape  of  a  new  book  for  children.  The  pool  of  mercens 
and  time-serving  ethics  was  first  blown  over  by  the  fn 
country  breeze  of  Mr.  Day's  Sandford  and  Merton — ^a  pi 
duction  that  I  well  remember,  and  shall  ever  be  grateful 
It  came  in  aid  of  my  mother's  perplexities  between  delicc 
and  hardihood,  between  courage  and  conscientiousness, 
assisted  the  cheerfulness  I  inherited  from  my  fiither ;  shovi 
me  that  circumstances  were  not  to  crush  a  healthy  gaiety, 
the  most  masculine  self-respect;  and  helped  to  supply  : 
with  the  resolution  of  standing  by  a  principle,  not  merely 
a  point  of  lowly  or  lofly  sacrifice,  but  as  a  matter  of  conuE 
sense  and  duty,  and  a  simple  co-operation  with  the  eleme 
of  natural  welfiire. 

I  went,  nevertheless,  to  school  at  Christ  Hospital,  an  ult 
sympathizing  and  timid  boy.*     The  sight  of  boys  fightu 
firom  which  I  had  been  so  anxiously  withheld,  frightened 
as  someihing  devilish;    and  the  least  threat  of  corpc 
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dustisement  to  a  schooHellow  (for  the  lesson  I  had  learned 
would  have  enabled  me  to  bear  it  myself)  affected  me  to 
tears.  I  remember  to  this  day,  merely  on  that  accoimt,  the 
name  of  a  boy  who  was  to  receive  punishment  for  some 
offence  about  a  task.  It  was  Lemoine.  (I  hereby  present 
him  with  my  respects,  if  he  is  an  existing  old  gentleman,  and 
hope  he  has  not  lost  a  pleasing  coimtenance.)  He  had  a  cold 
and  hoarseness ;  and  his  voice,  while  pleading  in  mitigation, 
sounded  to  me  so  pathetic,  that  I  wondered  how  the  master 
could  have  the  heart  to  strike  him. 

Readers  who  have  been  at  a  public  school  may  guess  the 
consequence.  I  was  not  of  a  disposition  to  give  offence,  but 
neither  was  I  quick  to  take  it;  and  this,  to  the  rude,  energy- 
cultivating  spirit  of  boys  in  general  (not  the  worst  thing  in  the 
world,  till  the  pain  in  preparation  for  them  can  be  diminished), 
was  in  itself  an  offence.  I  therefore  "went  to  the  wall,"  till 
address,  and  the  rousing  of  my  own  spirit,  tended  to  right  me; 
but  I  went  through  a  great  deal  of  fear  in  the  process.  I 
became  convinced,  that  if  I  did  not  put  moral  courage  in  the 
place  of  personal,  or,  in  other  words,  undergo  any  stubborn 
amount  of  pain  and  wretchedness,  rather  than  submit  to  what 
I  thought  wrong,  there  was  an  end  for  ever,  as  far  as  I  was 
concerned,  of  all  those  fine  things  that  had  been  taught  me, 
in  vindication  of  right  and  justice. 

Whether  it  was,  however,  that  by  the  help  of  animal 
spirits  I  possessed  some  portion  of  the  courage  for  which  the 
rest  of  the  family  was  remarkable— or  whether  I  was  a 
Teritable  coward,  bom  or  bred,  destined  to  show,  in  my 
person,  how  far  a  spirit  of  love  and  freedom  could  supersede 
the  necessity  of  gall,  and  procure  me  the  respect  of  those 
about  me— certain  it  is,  that  although,  except  in  one  instance, 
I  did  my  best  to  avoid,  and  succeeded  honourably  in  avoid- 
ing, those  personal  encoimters  with  my  school-fellows,  which, 
in  confronting  me  on  my  own  accoimt  with  the  face  of  a 
fellow-creature,  threw  me  upon  a  sense  of  something  devilish, 
and  overwhelmed  me  with  a  sort  of  terror  for  both  parties, 
jet  I  gained  at  an  early  period  of  boyhood  the  reputation  of 
a  romantic  enthusiast,  whose  daring  in  behalf  of  a  friend  or  a 
good  cause  nothing  could  put  down.     I  was  obliged  to  call  in 
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the  aid  of  a  feeling  apart  fix)m  my  own  flense  of  peraonal 
antagonism,  and  so  merge  the  diabolical,  aa  it  were,  into  tto 
himian.  In  other  words,  I  had  not  self-respect  or  gall  eoaofji 
to  be  angry  on  my  own  account,  unless  there  was  aomeCliiqg' 
at  stake  which,  by  concerning  others,  gave  me  a  aenae  of 
support,  and  so  pieced  out  my  want  with  their  abundance. 
The  moment,  however,  that  I  felt  thus  supported,  not  only 
did  all  misgiving  vanish  fix>m  my  mind,  but  contempt  of  pain 
took  possession  of  my  body;  and  my  poor  mother  nugbt 
have  gloried  through  her  tears  in  the  loving  courage  of  lisr 
son. 

I  state  the  case  thus  proudly,  both  in  justice  to  the  manner 
in  which  she  trained  me,  and  because  I  conceive  it  may  do 
good.  I  never  fought  with  a  boy  but  once,  and  then  it  waa 
on  my  own  account ;  but  though  I  beat  him  I  was  friglitenedy 
and  eagerly  sought  his  good  will.  I  dared  everything,  how- 
ever, from  the  biggest  and  strongest  boys  on  other  account^ 
and  was  sometimes  afforded  an  opportunity  of  showing  my 
spirit  of  martjrrdom.  The  truth  is,  I  could  suffer  better  than 
act ;  for  the  utmost  activity  of  martyrdom  is  supported  by  a 
certain  sense  of  passiveness.  "We  are  not  bold  from  otu*- 
sclvcs,  but  from  something  which  compels  us  to  be  so,  and 
which  supports  us  by  a  sense  of  the  necessity. 

I  had  not  been  long  in  the  school,  when  this  spirit  within 
me  broke  out  in  a  manner  that  procured  me  great  esteem. 
There  was  a  monitor  or  "  big  boy  "  in  office,  who  had  a  trick 
of  entertaining  himself  by  pelting  lesser  boys'  heads  with  a 
hard  ball.  He  used  to  throw  it  at  this  boy  and  that ;  make 
the  throwee  bring  it  back  to  him ;  and  then  send  a  rap  with  it 
on  his  cerebellum,  as  he  was  going  off. 

I  had  borne  this  spectacle  one  day  for  some  time,  when  the 
family  precepts  rising  within  me,  I  said  to  myself,  **  I  must 
go  up  to  the  monitor  and  speak  to  him  about  this."  I  issued 
forth  accordingly,  and  to  the  astonishment  of  all  present,  who 
had  never  witnessed  such  an  act  of  insubordination,  I  said, 
"You  have  no  right  to  do  thia."  The  monitor,  more 
astounded  than  any  one,  exclaimed  "What?"  I  repeated 
my  remonstrance.  He  treated  me  with  the  greatest  con- 
tempt, as  if  disdaining  even  to  strike  me ;  and  finished  by 
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ordering  me  to  "  stand  out."  "  Standing  out "  meant  going 
to  a  particular  spot  in  the  liall  where  vre  dined.  I  did  so ; 
but  just  as  the  steward  (the  master  in  that  place)  was  enter- 
ing it,  the  monitor  called  to  me  to  come  away ;  and  I  neither 
heard  any  more  of  standing  out,  nor  saw  any  more  of  the  ball. 
I  do  not  recollect  that  he  even  ''  spited  "  me  afterwards,  which 
must  have  been  thought  very  remarkable.  I  seemed  £iirly  to 
have  taken  away  the  breath  of  his  calculations.  The  proba- 
bility is,  that  he  was  a  good  lad  who  had  got  a  bad  habit. 
Boys  oflen  become  tyrants  from  a  notion  of  its  being  grand 
and  manly. 

Another  monitor,  a  year  or  two  afterwards,  took  it  into  hi& 
head  to  force  me  to  be  his  fiig.  Fag  was  not  the  term  at  our 
tchool,  though  it  was  in  our  vocabulary.  Fag,  with  us, 
meant  eatables.  The  learned  derived  the  word  from  the 
Greek  phagoy  to  eat.  I  had  so  little  objection  to  serve  out  of 
love,  that  there  is  no  office  I  could  not  have  performed  for 
good  will ;  but  it  had  been  given  out  that  I  had  determined 
not  to  be  a  menial  on  any  other  terms,  and  the  monitor  in 
question  undertook  to  bring  me  to  reason.  He  was  a  mild, 
good-looking  boy  about  fourteen,  remarkable  for  the  neat- 
ness, and  even  elegance,  of  his  appearance. 

Receiving  the  refusal,  for  which  he  had  been  prepared,  he 
showed  me  a  knot  in  a  long  handkerchief,  and  told  me  I 
should  receive  a  lesson  from  that  handkerchief  every  day, 
with  the  addition  of  a  fresh  knot  every  time,  unless  I  chose 
to  alter  my  mind.  I  did  not  choose.  I  received  the  daily  or 
rather  nightly  lesson,  for  it  was  then  most  convenient  to  strip 
me,  and  I  came  out  of  the  ordeal  in  triumph.  I  never  was 
fag  to  anybody;  never  made  anybody's  bed,  or  cleaned  his 
shoes,  or  was  the  boy  to  get  his  tea,  much  less  expected  to 
stand  as  a  screen  for  him  before  the  fire;  which  I  have  seen 
done,  though,  upon  the  whole,  the  boys  were  very  mild 
governors. 

Lamb  has  noticed  the  character  of  the  school  for  good 
mannersy  which  he  truly  describes  as  being  equally  removed 
frwn  the  pride  of  aristocratic  foundations  and  the  servility  of 
the  charity  schools.  I  believe  it  rcteins  this  character  still ; 
ihoogh  the  changes  which  its  system  imderwent  not  long  ago, 
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fjonng  all  the  KhoQli  into  one  anoAer,  and  ii 
more  generons  dieCy  it  ♦Imwgiit  l)j  wamm  not  to  kave 
foUow^  bjr  an  advance  in  other  reipecla,  I  lotte  Iwaaid  &• 
flchool  cluu-gedi  more  latdy,  with  having  beoi  aolEend,  in  Hm 
intervalii  between  the  aehool  hoan,  to  fiJl  oofc  of  dia  lilMnI 
and  gentlemanly  aiqierniion  of  iti  best  tnafiherii  into  dio 
hands  of  an  officiona  and  ignosant  aecfearianunL  But  tine 
may  only  have  been  a  paasing  aboae. 

I  love  and  honour  the  aehool  on  private  acooonta;  and  I 
feel  a  public  interest  in  its  wel&re,  inasmneh  aa  it  ia  ono  of 
those  judicious  links  with  all  dassesi  the  importance  of  wfaiflh, 
especially  at  a  time  like  the  present,  cannot  be  too  iofjbij 
estimated;  otherwise,  I  should  have  said  nothing  to  ha  pe»> 
sible,  and  I  hope  transient  disadrantage.  Queen  Tiotoria 
recognized  its  importance,  by  visits  and  other  peraonal  oo»- 
dcsconsions,  long  before  the  late  changes  in  Europe  coold 
have  diminished  the  grace  of  their  bestowal ;  and  I  will 
venture  to  say  that  every  one  of  those  attentions  vrill  have 
sown  for  hor  generous  nature  a  crop  of  loyalty  worth  having. 
But  for  the  benefit  of  such  as  are  unacquainted  with  the 
city,  or  with  u  certain  track  of  reading,  I  must  give  a  more 
particular  account  of  a  school  which  in  truth  is  a  curiosi^* 
lliousands  of  inhabitants  of  the  metropolis  have  gone  from 
west-end  to  cost-end,  and  till  the  new  hall  was  laid  open 
to  view  by  the  alterations  in  Newgate  Street,  never  suspected 
tlmt  in  the  hciut  of  it  lies  an  old  cloistered  foundation,  where 
a  boy  moy  grow  up  as  I  did,  among  six  hundred  others,  and 
know  us  little  of  the  very  neighbourhood  as  the  world  does 
of  liiui. 

Perhaps  there  is  not  a  foundation  in  the  country  so  truly 
Knglish,  taking  that  word  to  mean  what  Englishmen  wish  it 
to  moan — something  solid,  unpretending,  of  good  character^ 
and  free  to  all.  More  boys  are  to  be  found  in  it,  who  issue 
fn>m  u  gn'ater  variety  of  ranks,  than  in  any  school  in  the 
kingilom ;  and  as  it  is  the  most  various,  so  it  is  the  largest^ 
i>l*  all  tlie  tree  schools.  Nobility  do  not  go  there,  except  aa 
boarders.  Now  and  then  a  boy  of  a  noble  lamily  may  be 
met  with,  and  he  is  reckoned  an  interloper,  and  against  the 
charter;  but  the  aons  of  poor  gentry  and  London  citizens 
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abound;  and  with  them  an  equal  share  is  given  to  the  sons 
d*  tradesmen  of  the  very  humblest  desoription,  not  omitting 
aenrants.      I  would  not  take  my  oath — ^but  I  have  a  strong 
lecollecdon,  that  in  mj  time  there  were  two  boys,  one  of 
whom  went  up  into  the  drawing-room   to  his  father,   the 
master  of  the  house;  and  the  other,  down  into  the  kitdien 
to  lu8  &ther,  the  coachman.     One  thing,  however,  I  know  to 
be  certain,  and  it  is  the  noblest  of  all,  namely,  that  the  boys 
themselves  (at  least  it  was  so  in  my  time)  had  no  sort  of 
feeling  of  the  difference  of  one  another's  ranks  out  of  doors. 
The  cleverest  boy  was  the  noblest,  let  his  father  be  who  he 
might.     Christ  Hospital  is  a  nursery  of  tradesmen,  of  mer- 
chantSy  of  naval  officers,  of  scholars;  it  has  produced  some 
of  the  greatest  ornaments  of  their  tune;    and   the  feeling 
among  the  boys  themselves  is,  that  it  Ls  a  medium  between 
the  patrician  pretension  of  such  schools  as  Eton  and  West- 
minster, and  the  plebeian  submission  of  the  charity  schools. 
In  point  of  university  honours  it  claims  to  be  equal  with  the 
best ;  and  though  other  schools  can  show  a  greater  abundance 
of  eminent  names,  I  know  not  where  many  will  be  found  who 
are  a  greater  host  in  themselves.     One  original  author  is 
worth  a  hundred  transmitters  of  el^ance:  and  such  a  one  is 
to  be  £>und  in  Richardson,  who  here  received  what  education 
he  possesaed.     Here  Camden  also  received  the  rudiments  of 
his.     Bishop  Stillingfleet,  according  to  the  Memoirs  of  Pepys, 
was  brought  up  in  the  school.     We  have  had  many  eminent 
scholars,  two  of  them  Greek  professors,  to  wit,  Barnes  and 
Scholefield,  the  latter  of  whom  attained  an  extraordinary  sue- 
oesnon  of  university  honours.    The  rest  are  Markland;  Mid- 
dleton,  late  Bishop  of  Calcutta;  and  Mitchell,  the  translator 
<£  Arisiophanas.     Christ  Hospital,  I  believe,  towards  the  close 
of  the  last  century,  and  the  beginning  of  the  present,  sent  out 
more  living  writers,  in  its  proportion,  than  any  other  school. 
There  was  Dr.  Richards,  author  of  the  Aboriginal  Briians ; 
Dyer,  whose  life  was  one  unbroken  dream  of  learning  and 
goodness,  and  who  used  to  make  us  wonder  with  passing 
duongh   the  school-room  (where  no  other  person  in  "  town 
slotiies"  ever   appeared)  to  consult   books  in  the   library; 
le  Gzice,  the  translator  of  Longus ;  Horue,  authi.r  'A  mjtae 
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well-known  prodactionB  in  controrenial  divinhy ;  Snrr,  the 
novelist  (not  in  the  Grammar  School);  James  White,  the 
friend  of  Charles  Lamb,  and  not  unworthy  of  him,  andior 
of  FalstajfB  Letters  (this  was  he  who  used  to  giye  an  amu- 
yersarj  dinner  to  the  chimney-sweepers,  merrier  than,  liioagh 
not  so  magnificent  as  Mrs.  Montague's);  Pitman,  a  oelebrated 
preacher,  editor  of  some  school-books  and  religious  dasrica 
(also  a  veritable  man  of  wit);  Mitchell,  befixre  mentioned; 
myself,  who  stood  next  him ;  Barnes,  who  came  nezty  the 
Editor  of  the  TVmes,  than  whom  no  man  (if  he  had  cazed  ffft 
it)  could  have  been  more  certain  of  attaining  cdebri^  for 
wit  and  literature;  Townsend,  a  prebendary  of  Duriiam, 
author  of  Armageddon^  and  sereral  theological  works  (it  was 
he  who  went  to  see  the  Pope,  in  the  hope  of  persuadiqg  him 
to  concede  points  towards  the  amalgamation  of  the  Pkpal  and 
Protestant  Churches);  Gilly,  another  of  the  Durham  preben- 
daries, an  amiable  man,  who  wrote  the  NarraHve  of  the  Wdl-^ 
denaes ;  Scargill,  a  Unitarian  minister,  author  of  some  tracts 
on  Peace  and  War,  &c.;  and  lastly,  whom  I  have  kept  by 
way  of  climax,  Coleridge  and  Charles  Lamb,  two  of  the  most 
original  geniuses,  not  only  of  the  day,  but  of  the  country. 

In  tlie  time  of  Henry  the  Eighth  Christ  Hospital  was  a 
monastery  of  Franciscan  friars.  Being  dissolved  among  the 
others,  Edward  the  Sixth,  moved  by  a  sermon  of  Bishop 
Ridloy*s,  assigned  the  revenues  of  it  to  the  maintenance  and 
education  of  a  certain  number  of  poor  orphan  children,  bom 
of  citizens  of  London.  I  believe  there  has  been  no  law  passed 
to  alter  the  letter  of  this  intention;  which  is  a  pity,  since  the 
niterntion  has  taken  place.  An  extension  of  it  was  probably 
very  good,  and  even  demanded  by  circumstances.  I  have 
reason,  for  one,  to  be  grateful  for  it.  But  tampering  with 
matters-of-fact  among  children  is  dangerous.  They  soon 
learn  to  distinguish  between  allowed  poetical  fiction  and 
that  whidi  they  are  told,  under  severe  penalties,  never  to 
l>e  g^lty  of;  and  this  early  sample  of  contradiction  between 
the  thing  asserted  and  the  obvious  ^t,  can  do  no  good  even 
in  an  establishment  so  plain-dealing  in  other  respects  as  Christ 
HospitaL  The  place  is  not  only  designated  as  an  Orphan* 
house  in  its  Latin  title,  but  the  boys,  in  the  prayers  which 
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they  repeat  every  day,  implore  the  pity  of  heaven  upon  "  us 
poor  orphans.*'  I  remember  the  perplexity  this  caused  me  at 
a  very  early  period.  It  is  true,  the  word  orphan  may  be 
used  in  a  sense  implying  destitution  of  any  sort;  but  this 
was  not  its  Christ  Hospital  intention ;  nor  do  the  younger  boys 
give  it  the  benefit  of  that  scholarly  interpretation.  There  was 
another  thing  (now,  I  believe,  done  away)  which  existed  in  my 
time,  and  perplexed  me  still  more.  It  seemed  a  glaring  instance 
<^  the  practice  likely  to  result  from  the  other  assiunption, 
and  made  me  prepare  for  a  hundred  falsehoods  and  deceptions, 
which,  mixed  up  with  contradiction,  as  most  things  in  society 
are,  I  sometimes  did  find,  and  oftener  dreaded.  I  allude  to  a 
foolish  custom  they  had  in  the  ward  which  I  first  entered, 
and  which  was  the  only  one  that  the  company  at  the  public 
suppers  were  in  the  habit  of  going  into,  of  hanging  up,  by 
the  side  of  each  bed,  a  clean  white  napkin,  which  was  sup- 
posed to  be  the  one  used  by  the  occupiers.  Now  these  nap- 
kins were  only  for  show,  the  real  towels  being  of  the  largest 
and  coarsest  kind.  If  the  masters  had  been  asked  about  them, 
they  would  doubtless  have  told  the  truth  ;  perhaps  the  nurses 
would  have  done  so.  But  the  boys  were  not  aware  of  this. 
There  ^they  saw  these  "  white  lies  "  hanging  before  them,  a 
conscious  imposition;  and  I  well  remember  how  alarmed  I 
used  to  feel,  lest  any  of  the  company  should  direct  their 
inquiries  to  me. 

Christ  Hospital  (for  this  is  its  proper  name,  and  not  Christ's 
Hospital)  occupies  a  considerable  portion  of  ground  between 
Newgate  Street,  Giltspur  Street,  St.  Bartholomew's,  and 
Litde  Britain.  There  is  a  quadrangle  with  cloisters;  and 
the  square  inside  the  cloisters  is  called  the  Garden,  and  most 
likely  was  the  monastery  garden.  Its  only  delicious  crop,  for 
many  years,  has  been  pavement.  Another  large  area,  pre- 
soiting  the  Grammar  and  Navigation  Schools,  is  also  mis- 
Homered  the  Ditch ;  the  town-ditch  having  formerly  run  that 
wi^.  In  Newgate  Street  is  seen  the  Hall,  or  eating-room, 
one  of  the  noblest  in  England,  adorned  with  enormously  long 
pintizigs  by  Verrio  and  others,  and  with  an  organ.  A  \M' 
tioa  of  the  old  quadrangle  once  contained  the  library  of  ih«; 
mooks,  and  was  bmlt  or  repaired  by  the  famous  Whittinj^^/, 
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whose  anns  were  to  be  seen  oatnde;  baft  alteimtionB  «f  kte 
years  Have  done  it  awsj. 

In  the  cloisters  a  number  of  persons  lie  buried, 
the  officers  of  the  house.    Among  the^i  is  TtbeTla,  wife  tt 
Edward  the  Second,  the  ""  She-wolf  of  France.*    I WM  not 
aware  of  this  circumstance  then;  but  many  a  timey  witb* 
recollection  of  some  lines  in  ''  Blair's  Grave*  upon  me,  hsre  I 
run  as  hard  as  I  could  at  night-time  from  my  ward  to  n^ 
other,  in  order  to  barrow  the  next  Tolume  of  aoma  f^aoKdf 
romance.    In  one  of  the  doisters  was  an  impreasion 
bling  a  gigantic  foot,  which  was  attributed  by  some  to 
angry  stamping  of  the  ghost  of  a  beadle's  wife  I    JL  hoMm 
was  a  higher  sound  to  us  than  to  most,  as  it  involved 
of  detected  apples  in  ohurohtime,   ^  skulking "  (aa  it  < 
called)  out  of  bounds,  and  a  power  of  reportiDg  ua  to 
masters.    But  fear  does  not  stand  upon  rank  and  ceremony. 

The  wards,  or  sleeping-rooms,  are  twelve,  and  containadf 
in  my  time,  rows  of  beds  on  each  side,  partitioned  off,  but 
connected  with  one  another,  and  each  having  two  boys  to 
sleep  in  it.  Down,  the  middle  ran  the  binns  for  holding 
bread  and  other  things,  and  serving  for  a  table  when  the  meal 
was  not  taken  in  the  hall ;  and  over  the  binns  hung  a  great 
homely  chandelier. 

To  each  of  these  wards  a  nurse  was  assigned,  who  was  the 
widow  of  some  decent  liveryman  of  London,  and  who  had  the 
charge  of  looking  after  us  at  night-time,  seeing  to  our  wash- 
ing, &c.,  and  carving  for  us  at  dinner:  all  of  which  gave  her 
a  good  deal  of  power,  more  than  her  name  warranted.     The 
nurses,  however,  were  almost  invariably  very  decent  people, 
and  performed  their  duty;   which  was  not  always  the  case 
with  the  young  ladies,   their  daughters.     There  were   five 
schools;    a  grammar-school,  a  mathematical  or  navigatian- 
school  (added  by  Charles  the  Second,  through  the  zeal  of 
Mr.  Pepys),  a  writing,  a  drawing,   and  a  reading  schooL 
Those  who  could  not  read  when  they  came  on  the  foundatioo, 
went  into  the  last     There  were  few  in  the  last-but-one,  tand 
I  scarcely  know  what  they  did,  or  for  what  object.     The- 
writing-aQhooL  was  fear  those  who  were  intended  for  tiad^ 
and  oonmnrca;  the  mathematical,  for  boys  who  went  aa  mid — 
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ahipmen  into  the  naval  and  East  India  seryice  ;  and  the 
grammar-school  for  such  as  were  designed  for  the  Church, 
and  to  go  to  the  University.  The  writing-school  was  by  far 
the  largest;  and,  what  is  very  curious  (it  has  been  altered 
since),  all  the  schools  were  kept  quite  distinct;  so  that  a  boy 
might  arriye  at  the  age  of  fifteen  in.  the  grammar  school,  and 
not  know  his  multiplication-table ;  which  was  the  case  with 
myself.  Nor  do  I  know  it  to  this  day  !  Shades  of  Horace, 
Walpole,  and  Lord  L3rttelton  1  come  to  my  assistance,  and 
enable  me  to  bear  the  confession :  but  so  it  is.  The  &ult 
was  not  my  &ult  at  the  time ;  but  I  ought  to  have  repaired 
it  when  I  went  out  in  the  world;  and  great  is  the  mischief 
which  it  has  done  me. 

Most  of  these  schools  had  several  masters;  besides  whom 
there  was  a  steward,  who  took  care  of  our  subsistence,  and 
who  had  a  general  superintendence  over  all  hours  and  cir- 
cumstances not  connected  with  teaching.  The  masters  had 
almost  aU  been  in  the  school,  and  might  expect  pulsions  or 
livings  in  their  old  age.  Among  those  in  my  iime,  the 
mathematical  master  was  Mr.  Wales,  a  man  well  known  for 
hiB  science,  who  had  been  round  the  world  with  Captain 
Cook ;  for  which  we  highly  venerated  him.  He  was  a  good 
man,  of  plain,  simple  manners,  with  a  heavy  large  person  and 
a  benign  countenance.  When  he  was  at  Otaheite,  the  natives 
played  him  a  trick  while  bathing,  and  stole  his  small-clothes; 
which  we  used  to  think  a  liberty  scarcely  credible.  The 
name  of  the  steward,  a  thin  stiff  man  of  invincible  formality 
of  demeanour,  admirably  fitted  to  render  encroachment  im- 
possible, was  Hathaway.  We  of  the  grammar-school  used 
to  call  him  '^  the  Yeoman,"  on  account  of  Shakspeare  having 
married  the  daughter  of  a  man  of  that  name,  designated  as  ''  a 
substantial  yeoman." 

Our  dress  was  of  the  coarsest  and  quaintest  kind,  but  was 
respected  out  of  doors,  and  is  so.  It  consisted  of  a  blue 
drugget  gown,  or  body,  with  ample  skirts  to  it ;  a  yellow  vest 
underneath  in  winter-time;  small-clothes  of  Kussia  duck; 
worsted  yellow  stockings;  a  leathern  girdle;  and  a  little 
black  worsted  cap,  usiially  carried  in  the  hand.  I  believe  it 
was  the  ordinary  dress  of  children  in  humble  life  during  the 
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reign  of  the  Tudor».  We  used  to  flatty  ouCTdret  tihrt  it 
taken  from  the  monks;  and  there  went  a  monatzoua  tndKtiMi 
that  at  one  period  it  consiBted  of  Uue  Tehret  mdi  ailfW 
buttons.  It  was  said,  also,  that  during  the  faUasftil  em  of  Ai 
blue  velvet,  we  had  roast  matton  fer  mxppeTj  but  tibrt  dti 
small-clothes  not  bemg.  then  in  existe&oey  and  die  miittdl 
suppers  too  loxurions,  the  eatables  were  givea  up  ftr  As 
inefiables. 

A  malediction,  at  heart,  always  followed  Aa  meDKNrjr  ef 
him  who  had  taken  upon  himself  to  deoite  so  preposterously 
To  say  the  truth,  we  were  not  too  well  fod  at  iimlL  tuna^  eiAst 
in  quantity  or  quality;  and  we  could  not  enter  wiA  ^oril 
hungry  imaginations  into  these  remote  philowciphiBi,     (kit 
break&st  was  bread  and  water,  for  the  beer  was  too  htA  it 
drink.    The  bread  consisted  of  ihe  half  of  a  tbtoe-UK^^adf 
loaf,  according  to  the  prices  then  current.    This  was  not  moflb 
for  growing  boys,  who  had  had  nothing  to  eat  [from  mx  er 
seven  o^clock  ihe  preceding  evening.     For  dinner  we  had  liie 
same  quantity  of  bread,  with  meat  only  every  other  day,  and 
that  consisting  of  a  small  slice,  such  as  would  be  given  to  an 
infant  three  or  four  years  old.     Yet  even  that,  with  all  our 
hunger,  we  very  often  left  half-eaten — the  meat  was  so  tough. 
On  the  other  days  we  had  a  milk-porridge,  ludicrously  thin; 
or  rice-milk,  which  was  better.     There  were  no  vegetables  or 
puddings.     Once  a  month  we  had  roast  beef;  and  twice  a 
year  (I  blush  to  think  of  the  eagerness  with  which  it  was 
looked  for!)  a  dinner  of  pork.     One  was  roast,  and  the  other 
boiled ;  and  on  the  latter  occasion  we  had  our  only  pudding, 
which   was   of  peas.      I  blush   to   remember   this,   not  on 
account  of  our  poverty,  but  on  account  of  the  sordidness  of 
the  custom.     There  had  much  better  have  been  none.     For 
supper  we  had  a  like  piece  of  bread,  with  butter  or  cheese; 
and  tlien  to  bed,  "  with  what  appetite  we  might." 

Our  routine  of  life  was  this.  We  rose  to  the  call  of  a  bell, 
at  six  in  summer,  and  seven  in  winter;  and  after  comlung 
ourselves,  and  washing  our  hands  and  fltices,  went,  at  the  call 
ofanothsrbell,tobreak&8t  All  this  took  up  about  an  hoar. 
F»Ott  brsak&st  we  prooeoded  to  school,  where  we  remained 
iQlelenBi  wintar  and  annmier,  and  then  had  an  hour's  play. 
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Dinner  took  place  at  twelve.  Afterwards  was  a  little  play 
till  one,  when  we  again  went  to  school,  and  remained  till  five 
in  summer  and  four  in  winter.  At  six  was  the  supper.  We 
used  to  play  after  it  in  summer  till  eight.  In  winter,  we 
proceeded  from  supper  to  bed.  On  Sundays,  the  school-time 
of  the  other  days  was  occupied  in  church,  both  morning 
and  evening  ;  and  as  the  Bible  was  read  to  us  every  day 
before  every  meal,  and  on  going  to  bed,  besides  prayers 
and  graces,  we  rivalled  the  monks  in  the  religious  part  of  our 
duties. 

The  effect  was  certainly  not  what  was  intended.  The 
Bible,  perhaps,  was  read  thus  frequently,  in  the  first  instance, 
out  of  contradiction  to  the  papal  spirit  that  had  so  long  kept 
it  locked  up;  but,  in  the  eighteenth  century,  the  repetition 
was  not  so  desirable  among  a  parcel  of  hungry  boys,  anxious 
to  get  their  modicum  to  eat.  On  Sunday,  what  with  the  long 
service  in  the  morning,  the  service  again  after  dinner,  and  the 
inaudible  and  indifferent  tones  of  some  of  the  preachers,  it 
was  unequivocally  tiresome.  I,  for  one,  who  had  been  piously 
brought  up,  and  continued  to  have  religion  inculcated  on  me 
by  &theT  and  mother,  began  secretly  to  become  as  indifferent 
as  I  thought  the  preachers;  and,  tliough  the  morals  of  the 
school  were  in  the  main  excellent  and  exemplary,  we  all  felt, 
without  knowing  it,  that  it  was  the  orderliness  and  example  of 
the  general  system  that  kept  us  so,  and  not  the  religious  part 
of  it,  which  seldom  entered  our  heads  at  all,  and  only  tired  us 
when  it  did. 

I  am  not  begging  any  question  here,  or  speaking  for  or 
against.  I  am  only  stating  a  fact.  Others  may  argue  that, 
however  superfluous  the  readings  and  prayers  migTit  have 
been,  a  good  general  spirit  of  religion  must  have  been  incul- 
cated, because  a  great  deal  of  virtue  and  religious  charity  is> 
known  to  have  issued  out  of  that  school,  and  no  fanaticism. 
I  shall  not  dispute  the  point.  The  case  is  true ;  but  not  the 
less  true  is  what  I  speak  of.  Latterly  there  came,  as  our 
parish  clergyman,  Mr.  Crowther,  a  nephew  of  our  famous 
Bichardson,  and  worthy  of  the  talents  and  virtues  of  his 
kinsman,  though  inclining  to  a  mode  of  faith  which  is  sup- 
posed to  produce  more  faith  than  charity.     But,  till  then,  the 
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penotis  who  were  in  the  habit  of  getting  up  in  onr  church 
pulpit  and  reading-<lesk,  might  aa  well  have  hiunmed  u  tune 
to  their  diaphragms.  They  inspired  ua  with  nothing  but 
mimicry.  The  name  of  the  morning  reader  was  Salt.  He 
WM  a  worthy  man,  I  bclit^e,  and  might,  for  aught  we  Ineic, 
haye  been  a  clerer  one;  but  he  had  it  all  to  himself.  He 
apoke  in  liis  throat,  with  a  sound  as  if  he  were  weak  and  cor- 
pnloit;  aod  waa  famous  among  ub  for  Raying  "murrncleB" 
instead  of  "  miracles."  When  we  imitated  itlm,  this  was  the 
onty  word  we  drew  upon :  the  rest  was  onintelligibJe  sufibca- 
don.  Our  usual  evening  preacher  wua  Mr.  Snndifbrd,  who 
had  the  reputiition  of  learning  and  piely.  It  was  of  no  u»e 
to  B>,  except  to  moke  ns  asaocinte  the  ideas  of  learning  and 
pietf  in  the  puljiit  with  inaudible  humdrum.  Mr.  Sandiford'a 
voice  was  hollow  and  low;  and  he  had  a  habit  of  dipping  op 
and  down  over  his  boc>k,  )ike  a  chicken  drinking.  Mr.  Salt 
waa  eminent  for  a  single  word.  Mr.  Sandiford  surpassed  him, 
for  he  had  two  audible  phraws.  There  was,  it  is  true,  no 
great  variety  in  them.  One  was  "  the  dispensation  of  Moses ;" 
the  other  (with  a  due  interval  of  hum),  "  the  Mosaic  dispen- 
vation."  These  he  used  to  repeat  so  often,  that  in  our  cari- 
catures of  him  they  sufficed  for  an  entire  portrait.  The  reader 
may  conceive  a  large  church  (it  was  Christ  Church,  Newgate 
Street),  with  sii  hundred  boys,  seated  like  charity-children 
up  in  the  air,  on  each  side  of  the  organ,  Mr.  Sandiford  ham- 
ming in  the  valley,  and  a  few  maid-servants  who  formed  his 
afternoon  congregation.  We  did  not  dare  to  go  to  sleep. 
We  were  not  allowed  to  read.  The  great  boys  used  to  get 
Aoae  that  sat  behind  them  to  play  with  their  hair.  Some 
whispered  to  thor  ndghbotm,  and  the  others  thought  of  their 
leasons  and  lops.  I  can  safely  say,  that  many  of  us  wonH 
have  been  good  listeners,  and  most  of  us  attentive  ones,  if  the 
clergyman  could  have  been  beard.  Aa  it  was,  I  talked  as  wdl 
as  the  rest,  or  thought  of  my  exercise.  Sometimes  we  could 
not  help  joking  and  laughing  over  our  weariness  ;  and  thai 
the  fear  was,  lest  the  steward  had  seen  us.  It  was  part  of  the 
bnainets  of  the  steward  to  prenide  over  the  boys  in  church- 
time.  He  sat  aloof,  in  a  place  where  he  could  view  the  whole 
of  his  flock.     There  was  a  ludicrous  kind  of  revenge  we  had. 
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of  him,  whenerer  a  particular  part  of  the  Bible  was  read. 

Thk  was  the  parable  of  the  Unjust  Steward.    The  boys  waited 

ansdooaly  till  the  passage  commenced ;  and  then,  as  if  by  a 

geaenX  conspiracy^  at  the  words  "  thou  unjust  steward,"  the 

whole  school  turned  their  eyes  upon  this  unfortunate  officer, 

who  sat 

«  Like  Teneriff  or  Atlas  unremored.'' 

We  persuaded  ourselres,  that  the  more  unconscious  he  looked, 
the  more  he  was  acting. 

By  a  singular  chance,  there  were  two  clergymen,  occasional 
preachers  in  our  pulpit,  who  were  as  loud  and  startling  as  the 
others  were  somniferous.     One  of  them,  with  a  sort  of  flat, 
high  Toice,  had  a  remarkable  way  of  making  a  ladder  of  it, 
dhnbing  higher  and  higher  to  the  end  of  the  sentence.     It 
oog^t  to  be  described  by  the  gamut,  or  written  up-hill.    Per- 
haps it  was  an  association  of  ideas,  that  has  made  me  recollect 
<nie  particular  passage.    It  is  where  Ahab  consults  the  pro- 
phets, asking  them  whether  he  shall  go  up  to  Ramoth  Gilead 
to  battle.     '^  Shall  I  go  against  Ramoth  Gilead  to  battle,  or 
shall  I  forbear  ?  and  they  said,  Go  up  ;  for  the  Lord  shall 
dehrer  it  into  the  hand  of  the  king."    He  used  to  give  this 
out  in  such  a  manner,  that  you  might  have  &ncied  him  climb- 
ing out  of  the  pulpit,  sword  in  hand.     The  other  was  a  tall 
thin  man,  with  a  noble  voice.     He  would  commence  a  prayer 
in  a  most  stately  and  imposing  manner,  full  both  of  dignity 
and  feeling  ;  and  then,  as  if  tired  of  it,  wotdd  hurry  over  all 
the  rest    Indeed,  he  began  every  prayer  in  this  way,  and  was 
as  sure  to  hurry  it ;  for  which  reason,  the  boys  hailed  the 
sight  of  him,  as  they  knew  they  should  get  sooner  out  of 
church.     When  he  commenced,  in  his  noble  style,  the  band 
seemed  to  tremble  against  his  throat,  as  though  it  had  been 
a  sounding-board. 

Being  able  to  read,  and  knowing  a  little  Latin,  I  was  put 
at  once  into  the  Under  Grammar  School.  How  much  time  I 
wasted  there  in  learning  the  accidence  and  syntax,  I  cannot 
say;  but  it  seems  to  me  a  long  while.  My  grammar  seemed 
always  to  open  at  the  same  place.  Things  are  managed  dif- 
foently  now,  I  believe,  in  this  as  well  as  in  many  oUier  re- 
spects.    Great  improvements  have  been  made  in  the  whole 
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establishment.  The  boys  feed  better,  leun  betteTi  and  \m99 
longer  holidays  in  the  country.  In  my  timei  they  never  dcpfe 
out  of  the  school,  but  on  one  occaaiony  during  the  whole  of 
their  stay  ;  this  was  for  three  weeks  in  snnimer-tiniey  ivliieh 
they  were  bound  to  pass  at  a  certain  distance  from  Ixmdoii. 
They  now  have  these  holidays  with  a  reasonable  fkequaocf  ; 
and  they  all  go  to  the  different  schools,  instead  of  being  con- 
fined, as  they  were  then,  some  to  nothing  but  writing  and 
cyphering,  and  some  to  the  languages.  It  has  been  doubted 
by  some  of  us  elders,  whether  this  system  will  b^get  nidi  - 
temperate,  proper  students,  with  pale  &oes,  as  the  other  did. 
I  dare  say,  our  successors  are  not  afiraid  of  us.  I  had  the 
pleasure,  some  years  since,  of  dining  in  company  with  a  Depnftf 
Grecian,  who,  with  a  stout  rosy-fiiced  person,  had  not  ftiled 
to  acquire  the  scholarly  turn  for  joking  which  is  common  to 
a  classical  education ;  as  well  as  those  simple,  becoming  man- 
ners, made  up  of  modesty  and  proper  confidence,  which  hare 
been  oflen  remarked  as  distinguishing  the  boys  on  this  foun- 
dation. 

"  But  what  is  a  Deputy  Grecian  ? "  Ah,  reader  I  to  ask 
that  question,  and  at  tlie  same  time  to  know  anjthing  at  all 
worth  knowing,  would  at  one  time,  according  to  our  notion  of 
things,  have  been  impossible.  When  I  entered  the  school, 
I  was  shown  three  gigantic  boys,  yoimg  men  rather  (for  the 
eldest  was  between  seventeen  and  eighteen),  who,  I  was  told, 
wore  going  to  the  University.  These  were  the  Grecians. 
They  were  the  three  l^ead  boys  of  tlie  Grammar  School,  and 
were  undjerstood  to  have  their  destiny  fixed  for  tlie  Church. 
The  next  class  to  these,  like  a  College  of  Cardinals  to  those 
three  Popes  (for  every  Grecian  was  in  our  eyes  infallible), 
were  tlie  Deputy  Grecians.  The  former  were  supposed  to 
have  completed  their  Greek  studies,  and  were  deep  in  Sophocles 
and  Euripides.  The  latter  were  thought  equally  competent 
to  tell  you  anything  respecting  Homer  and  Demosthenes. 
These  two  classes,  and  the  head  boys  of  the  Navigation  School, 
held  a  certain  rank  over  the  whole  place,  both  in  school  and 
out  Indeed,  the  whole  of  the  Navigation  School,  upon  the 
strength  of  cultivating  their  valour  for  the  navy,  and  being 
called  King*8  Boys,  had  succeeded  in  establishing  an  extra- 
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ordiiiaxy  pretension  to  respect.  This  thej  sustained  in  a 
manner  as  laughable  to  call  to  mind  as  it  was  grave  in  its 
reception.  It  was  an  etiquette  among  them  never  to  move 
out  of  a  right  line  as  they  walked,  whoever  stood  in  their 
way.  I  believe  there  was  a  secret  understanding  with  Grecians 
and  Deputy  Grecians,  the  former  of  whom  were  imquestionably 
lords  paramount  in  point  of  fact,  and  stood  and  walked  aloof 
when  all  the  rest  of  the  school  were  marshalled  in  bodies.  I 
do  not  remember  any  clashing  between  these  civil  and  naval 
powers ;  but  I  remember  well  my  astonishment  when  I  first 
beheld  some  of  my  little  comrades  overthrown  by  the  pro- 
gress of  one  of  these  very  straightforward  marine  personages, 
who  walked  on  with  as  tranquil  and  unconscious  a  &ce  as  if 
nothing  had  happened.  It  was  not  a  fierce-looking  push  ; 
there  seemed  to  bo  no  intention  in  it.  The  insolence  lay  in  the 
boy  not  appearing  to  know  that  such  inferior  creatures  existed. 
It  was  always  thus,  wherever  he  came.  If  aware,  the  boys 
got  out  of  his  way ;  if  not,  down  they  went,  one  or  more ; 
away  rolled  the  top  or  the  marbles,  and  on  walked  the  future 
captain — 

**  In  maiden  navigation,  frank  and  free." 

These  boys  wore  a  badge  on  the  shoulder,  of  which  they  were 
very  proud ;  though  in  the  streets  it  must  have  helped  to  con- 
foimd  them  with  charity  boys.  For  charity  boys,  I  must  own, 
we  all  had  a  great  contempt,  or  thought  so.  We  did  not  dare 
to  know  that  there  might  have  been  a  little  jealousy  of  oiur 
own  position  in  it,  placed  as  we  were  midway  between  the 
homeliness  of  the  common  charity-school  and  the  dignity  of 
the  fotmdations.  We  called  them  "  chizzy-wags^^  and  had  a 
particular  scorn  and  hatred  of  their  nasal  tone  in  singing. 

The  under  grammar-master,  in  my  time,  was  the  Rev* 
3[r.  Field-  He  was  a  good-looking  man,  very  gentlemanly, 
and  always  dressed  at  the  neatest.  I  believe  he  once  wrote  a 
play.  He  had  the  reputation  of  being  admired  by  the  ladies. 
A  man  of  a  more  handsome  incompetence  for  his  situation 
perhaps  did  not  exist  He  came  late  of  a  morning ;  went 
away  soon  in  the  afternoon;  and  used  to  walk  np  and  down, 
laoguidly  bearing  his  cane,  as  if  it  were  a  lily,  and  hearing 
our  eternal  IXminuses  and  Aa  in  prcesentfa  with  an  air  of 
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(jfllif  :^cli(><'l  ;   ;ib  l';u'  .'il»(ivcus  as  it 
Aiintlicr  uiis  Mi.^s  Patrick,  danglitc'i 
iu  Newgate  Street.     I  do  not  remei 
seeing  it  so  often;  but  she  aboundet 
names  of  these  ladies  at  full  length, 
that  should  hinder  their  being  pleas 
many  agreeable  visions.    We  used 
picture  of  Venua  in  Tooke*8  Pantheo 

The  other  master,  the  upper  om 
mention  of  him  by  Coleridge  and  I 
man,  inclining  to  pimchiness,  with 
aquiline  nose,  long  upper  lip,  and  a 
was  close  and  cruel.     The  spectacle 
balm  over  it     Being  a  clergyman,  h 
a  powdered  wig.     His  clones  wen 
hung  out  of  the  sleeves,  with  tight  wx 
execution ;  and  as  he  generally  wore 
veiy  tight,  with  a  little  balustrade  1^ 
presented  something  formidably  suod 
cal.     In  &ct,  his  weak  side,  and  v 
destination,  lay  in  caipentry;  and  he 
side-pooket  made  on  purpose,  a  carpei 

The  merits  of  Boyer  consisted  in  1 
scholar,  and  conscientiously  acting  u 
and  attention.    I  have  seen  him  nod  i 
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stering  eye  like  a  fish ;  and  he  had  a  trick  of  pinching  you 
under  the  chin,  and  by  the  lobes  of  the  ears,  till  he  would 
make  the  blood  come.  He  has  many  times  lifted  a  boy  off 
the  ground  in  this  way.  He  was,  indeed,  a  proper  tyrant, 
pasaonate  and  capricious ;  would  take  violent  likes  and  dis- 
likes  to  the  same  boys ;  fondle  some  without  any  apparent 
reason,  though  he  had  a  leaning  to  the  servile,  and,  perhaps, 
to  the  SODS  of  rich  people;  and  he  would  persecute  others  in  a 
manner  truly  fiightfuL  I  have  seen  him  beat  a  sickly- 
kx)king,  melancholy  boy  (C— n)  about  the  head  and  ears, 
tOl  the  poor  fellow,  hot,  diy-eyed,  and  confused,  seemed  lost 

in  bewilderment    G ^n,  not  long  after  he  took  orders,  died, 

eut  of  his  senses.  I  do  not  attribute  that  catastrophe  to  the 
master ;  and  of  course  he  could  not  wish  to  do  him  any  last- 
ing mischie£  He  had  no  imagination  of  any  sort.  But 
there  is  no  saying  how  fiir  his  treatment  of  the  boy  might 
hare  contributed  to  prevent  a  cure.  Tyrannical  school- 
masters nowadays  are  to  be  found,  perhaps,  exclusively  in 
such  inferior  schools  as  those  described  with  such  masterly 
and  indignant  edification  by  my  fidend  Charles  Dickens ;  but 
they  formerly  seemed  to  have  abounded  in  aU  ;  and  masters, 
as  well  as  boys,  have  escaped  the  chance  of  many  bitter 
reflections,  since  a  wiser  and  more  generous  intercourse  has 
eome  up  between  them. 

I  have  some  stories  of  Boyer  that  will  completely  show  his 
character,  and  at  the  same  time  relieve  the  reader's  indigna- 
tion by  something  ludicrous  in  their  excess.  We  had  a  few 
boarders  at  the  school :  boys  whose  parents  were  too  rich  to 
let  them  go  on  the  foundation.  Among  them,  in  my  time, 
was  Carlton,  a  son  of  Lord  Dorchester ;  Maodonald,  one  of 

the  Lord  Chief  Baron's  sons ;  and  R ,  the  son  of  a  rich 

merchant.  Carlton,  who  was  a  fine  fellow,  manly  and  full  of 
good  sense,  took  his  new  master  and  his  caresses  very  coolly, 
and  did  not  want  them.  Little  Macdonald  also  couki  dis- 
pense with  them,  and  would  put  on  his  delicate  gloves  after 
lesson,  with  an  air  as  if  he  resumed  his  patrician  plumage. 

B was  meeker,  and  willing  to  be  encouraged;  and  there 

would  the  master  sit,  with  his  arm  round   his  tall  waist, 
helping  him  to  his  Greek  verbs,  as  a  nurse  does  bread  and 
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milk  to  an  infant ;  and  repeating  them,  when  he  missed,  with 
a  fond  patience,  that  astonished  us  criminals  in  drugget. 

Very  different  was  the  treatment  of  a  boy  on  tlie  founda- 
tion, whose  friends,  by  some  means  or  other,  had  prevailed  on 
the  master  to  pay  him  an  extra  attention,  and  try  to  get  hun 
on.  He  had  come  into  the  school  at  an  age  later  than  tumal^ 
and  could  hardly  read.  There  was  a  book  used  by  the 
learners  in  reading,  called  Dialogues  between  a  Missionary 
and  an  Indian.  It  was  a  poor  performance,  full  of  incon- 
clusive arguments  and  other  commonplaces.  The  boy  in 
question  used  to  appear  witli  this  book  in  his  hand  in  the 
middle  of  the  school,  the  master  standing  behind  him.     The 

lesson  was  to  begin.     Poor ,  whose  great  fault  lay  in  & 

deep-toned  drawl  of  his  syllables  and  the  omission  of  his 
6to])s,  stood  half  looking  at  the  book,  and  half  casting  his  eye 
towards  the  right  of  him,  whence  the  blows  were  to  proceed. 
The  master  looked  over  him,  and  his  hand  was  ready.  I  am 
not  exact  in  my  quotation  at  this  distance  of  time ;  but  the 
spirit  of  one  of  the  ijassages  that  I  recollect  was  to  the 
following  purport,  and  thus  did  the  teacher  and  his  pupil 
proceed : — 

Master. — "  Now,  young  miin,  have  a  care ;  or  TU  set  you  a 
swinyeinfj  task.*'     (A  common  plirase  of  his.) 

Pupil. — (Making  a  sort  of  heavy  bolt  at  his  calamity,  and 
never  remembering  his  stoj)  at  the  word  Missionary.)  "  Mis- 
sionary  Can  you  see  the  wind  ?  " 

(Mjistcr  gives  him  a  slap  on  the  cheek.) 

Pupil. — (Raising  his  voice  to  a  cry,  and  still  forgetting  his 
stop.)     "  Indian  Mo  !  " 

Master. — "  (Jod's-niy-life,  young  man  !  have  a  care  how 
you  provoke  me  I " 

Pupil. — (Always  forgetting  the  stop.)  "  Missionary  How 
then  do  you  know  that  there  is  such  a  thing  ?  " 

(Here  a  terrible  thump.) 

Pupil. — (With  a  shout  of  agony.)  ^^  Indian  Because  I 
fwl  it." 

One  anecdote  of  his  injustice  will  sufUce  for  all.  It  is 
of  ludicrous  enormity;  nor  do  I  believe  anything  more  fla- 
grantly wilful  was  ever  done  by  hijnself.    I  heard  Mr.  C , 
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die  sufferer,  now  a  most  respectable  person  in  a  Government 
office,  relate  it  with  a  due  relish,  long  after  quitting  the 

school.     The  master  was  in  the  habit  of  "spiting"  C ; 

that  is  to  say,  of  taking  every  opportunity  to  be  severe  with 
him;  nobody  knew  why.  One  day  he  comes  into  the  school, 
and  finds  him  placed  in  the  middle  of  it  with  three  other 
boys.  He  was  not  in  one  of  his  worst  humours,  and  did  not 
seem  inclined  to  punish  them,  till  he  saw  his  antagonist. 
*'Oh,  oh !  sir,**  said  he:  ''what !  you  are  among  them,  are 
you  ?  "  and  gave  him  an  exclusive  thump  on  the  face.  He 
then  turned  to  one  of  the  Grecians,  and  said,  ''  I  have  not 
time  to  flog  all  these  boys ;  make  them  draw  lots,  and  1*11 
pimish  one."  The  lots  were  drawn,  and  C 's  was  favour- 
able. "  Oh,  oh !  '*  returned  the  master,  when  he  saw  them, 
*'you  have  escaped,  have  you,  sir?"  and  pulling  out  his 
watch,  and  turning  again  to  the  Grecian,  observed,  that  he 
found  he  had  time  to  punish  the  whole  three ;  "  and,  sir," 

added  he  to  C ,  with  another  slap,  "  FU  begin  with  yofu. 

He  then  took  the  boy  into  the  library  and  flogged  him ;  and, 
on  issuing  forth  again,  had  the  face  to  say,  with  an  air  of 
indifference,  ''  I  have  not  time,  after  all,  to  punish  these  two 
other  boys ;  let  them  take  care  how  they  provoke  me  another 
time." 

Of\en  did  I  wish  that  I  were  a  fairy,  in  order  to  play  him 
tricks  like  a  Caliban.  We  used  to  sit  and  fimcy  what  we 
should  do  with  his  wig;  how  we  would  hamper  and  vex  him; 
"  put  knives  in  his  pillow,  and  halters  in  his  pew."  To 
venture  on  a  joke  in  our  ovm  mortal  persons,  was  like  playing 
with  Polyphemus.  One  afternoon,  when  he  was  nodding 
with  sleep  over  a  lesson,  a  boy  of  the  name  of  Meadcr,  who 
stood  behind  him,  ventured  to  take  a  pin,  and  begin  «d* 
vancing  with  it  up  his  wig.  The  hollow,  exhibited  beCweso 
the  wig  and  the  nape  of  the  neck,  invited  him.  The  Usj^s 
encouraged  this  daring  act  of  gallantry.  Nods  and  Uwlu, 
and  then  whispers  of  ''  Go  it,  M. ! "  gave  more  uA  u^jth 
valour  to  his  hand.  On  a  sudden,  the  master^s  L^  fall^ 
back ;  he  starts  with  eyes  like  a  shark  ;  and  §0rM.7  th^ 
unfortunate  culprit,  who  stood  helpless  in  the  act  cf  \.*/A':iq 
the  pn,  caught  bold  of  him,  fiery  with  passkw*     A  ''  avLlj*' 
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ing  task  "  ensued,  whicli  kept  him  at  home  all  the  holidayi. 
One  of  these  tasks  would  consist  of  an  impossible  quantity  of 
Virgil,  which  the  learner,  unable  to  retain  it  at  once,  wasted 
his  heart  and  soul  out  "  to  get  up  "  till  it  was  too  late. 

Sometimes,  however,  our  despot  got  into  a  dilwnmay  and 
then  he  did  not  know  how  to  get  out  of  it.     A  boy,  now  and 
then,  would  be  roused  into  open  and  fierce  remonstrance.    I 
recollect  S.,  afterwards  one  of  the  mildest  of  preachers,  start- 
ing up  in  his  place,  and  pouring  forth  on  his  astonished  hearer 
a  torrent  of  invectives  and  threats,  which  the  other  could  only 
answer  by  looking  pale,  and  uttering  a  few  threats  in  return. 
Notliiug  came  of  it.     He  did  not  like  such  matters  to  go 
before  the  governors.     ^Vnother  time,  FaveU,  a  Grecian,  a 
youtli  of  high  spirit,  whom  he  had  struck,  went  to  the  school- 
door,  opened  it,  and,  turning  round  with  the  handle  in  hia 
grasp,  told  him  he  would  never  set  foot  again  in  the  plaoe^ 
unless  he  promised  to  treat  him  with  more  delicacy.     "  Come 
back,  child;  come  back  !*'  said  the  other,  pale,  and  in  a  faint 
voice.     There  was  a  dead  silence.     FaveU  came  back,  and 
nothing  more  was  done. 

A  sentiment,  unaccompanied  with  something  practical, 
would  have  been  lost  upon  him.  D ,  who  went  after- 
wards to  the  Military  College  at  AVoohvich,  played  him  a 
trick,  apparently  between  jest  and  earnest,  wliich  amused  us 
exceeiliiigly.  He  was  to  be  floinred;  and  the  dreadful  door 
of  the  library  was  approached.  (They  did  not  invest  the 
books  with  tlowers,  as  Montaigne  recommends.)  Down  falls 
the  criminal,  and  twisting  himself  about  the  masters  legs, 
wliich  he  does  the  more  when  the  other  attempts  to  move, 
repeats  without  ceashiir,  "  Oh,  good  God !  consider  my  father, 
Hir ;  my  father,  sir;  yuu  know  my  fiuher !"    The  point  was  felt 

to  be  jretting  ludicrous,  and  was  given  up.     P ,  now  a 

popular  preacher,  was  in  the  habit  of  entertaining  the  boys 
that  way.  He  was  a  regular  wag;  and  would  snatch  his 
jokos  out  of  the  very  tlame  and  furj'  of  the  master,  like  snap- 
dragon. Whenever  the  other  struck  him,  P.  would  get  up; 
and,  half  to  avoid  the  blows,  and  half  render  them  ridiculous, 
^  '^  school-room,  making   all  sorts  of 

the  face,  he  would  clap  his 
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hand  with  affected  vehemence  to  the  place,  and  cry  as  rapidly, 
*'  OA,  Lord  I "  If  the  blow  came  on  the  arm,  he  would  grasp 
his  arm,  with  a  similar  exclamation.  The  master  would  then 
go,  driving  and  kicking  him ;  while  the  patient  accompanied 
every  blow  with  the  same  comments  and  illustrations,  making 
£ice8  to  us  by  way  of  index. 

What  a  bit  of  a  golden  age  was  it,  when  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Steevens,  one  of  the  under  grammar-masters,  took  his  place, 
on  some  occasion,  for  a  short  time  I  Steevens  was  short  and 
&t,  with  a  handsome,  cordial  face.  You  loved  him  as  you 
looked  at  him;  and  seemed  as  if  you  should  love  him  the 
more  the  &tter  he  became.  I  stammered  when  I  was  at  that 
time  of  life  :  which  was  an  infirmity  that  used  to  get  me  into 
terrible  trouble  with  the  master.  Steevens  used  to  say,  on 
the  other  hand,  "  Here  comes  our  Httle  black-haired  friend, 
who  stammers  so.  Now,  let  us  see  what  we  can  do  for  him." 
The  consequence  was,  I  did  not  hesitate  half  so  much  as  with 
the  other.  When  I  did,  it  was  out  of  impatience  to  please 
him. 

Such  of  us  were  not  liked  the  better  by  the  master  as 
were  in  favour  with  his  wife.  She  was  a  sprightly,  good- 
looking  woman,  with  black  eyes;  and  was  beheld  with  trans- 
port by  the  boys,  whenever  she  appeared  at  the  school-door. 
Her  Jiusband^s  name,  uttered  in  a  mingled  tone  of  good-nature 
and  imperativeness,  brought  him  down  from  his  seat  with 
smiling  haste.  Sometimes  he  did  not  return.  On  entering 
the  school  one  day,  he  found  a  boy  eating  cherries.  '*  Where 
did  you  get  those  cherries  ?  "  exclaimed  he,  thinking  the  boy 
had  nothing  to  say  for  himself.  "  Mrs.  Boyer  gave  them  me, 
sir."     He  turned  away,  scowling  with  disappointment. 

Speaking  of  fruit,  reminds  me  of  a  pleasant  trait  on  the 
part  of  a  Grecian  of  the  name  of  Le  Grice.  He  was  the  mad- 
dest of  all  the  great  boys  in  my  time;  clever,  fuU  of  address, 
and  not  hampered  with  modesty.  Remote  humours,  not 
lightly  to  be  heard,  fell  on  our  ears,  respecting  pranks  of  his 
amongst  the  nurses'  daughters.  He  had  a  &ir  handsome  face, 
with  deHcate  aquiline  nose,  and  twinkling  eyes.  I  remember 
hia  astonishing  me  when  I  was  "  a  new  boy,"  with  sending  me 
for  a  bottle  of  water,  which  he  proceeded  to  pour  down  the 
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back  of  G.,  a  grave  Deputy  Grecian.    On  the  master  adoDg 
him  one  day  why  he,  of  all  the  haySf  had  given  up  no  esor- 
cise  (it  was  a  particular  exercise  that  they  were  bonnd  to  do 
in  the  course  of  a  long  set  of  holidays),  he  said  h^  had  had 
*<  a  lethargy."    The  extreme  impudence  of  this  pcmled  the 
master ;   and,  I  believe,  nothing  came  of  it.     But  what  I 
alluded  to  about  the  fruit  was  this.    Le  Grioe  was  in  the 
habit  of  eating  apples  in  school-time,  for  which  he  had.  been 
often  rebuked.     One  day,  having  particularly  pleased  the 
master,  the  latter,  who  was  eating  apples  hunself|  and  who 
would  now  and  then  with  great  ostentation  present  a  boy 
with  some  halfpenny  token  of  hb  mansnetnde,  called  out  lo 
his  favourite  of  the  moment,  "Le  Grice,  here  is  an  appk 
for  you."    Le  Grice,  who  felt  hb  digni^  hurt  as  a  Grreoiaiiy 
but  was  more  pleased  at  having  thb  opportunity  'of  mortify- 
ing hb  reprover,  replied,  with  an  exquiate  tranquillity  of 
assurance,  '*  Sir,  I  never  eat  apples."    For  thb,  among  other 
things,  the  boys  adored  him.     Poor  fellow !    He  and  Favell 
(who,   though  very   generous,   was  said   to  be  a  little  too 
sensible  of  an  humble  origin)  wrote  to  the  Duke  of  York, 
when  they  were  at  College,  for  commissions  in  the  army. 
The  Duke  good-naturedly  sent  them.     Lc  Grice  died  in  the 
West  Indies.     Favell  was  killed  in  one  of  the  battles  in  Spain, 
but  not  before  he  had  distinguished  himself  as  an  officer  and 
a  gentleman. 

The  Upper  Grammar  School  was  divided  into  four  classes 
or  forms.  The  two  under  ones  were  called  Little  and  Great 
Erasmus;  the  two  upper  were  occupied  by  the  Grecians  and 
Deputy  Grecians.  We  used  to  think  the  title  of  Erasmus 
taken  from  the  great  scholar  of  that  name ;  but  the  sudden 
appearance  of  a  portrait  among  us,  bearing  to  be  the  likeness 
of  a  certain  Erasmus  Smith,  Esq.,  shook  us  terribly  in  thb 
opinion,  and  was  a  hard  trial  of  our  gratitude.  We  scarcely 
relished  this  perpetual  company  of  our  benefactor,  watch- 
ing us,  as  he  seemed  to  do,  with  hb  omnipresent  eyes.  I 
believe  he  was  a  rich  merchant,  and  that  the  forms  of  Little 
and  Great  Erasmus  were  really  named  after  him.  It  was  but 
a  poor  consolation  to  Hank  that  he  himself,  or  hb  great-uncle, 
might  hs;?e  been  named  after  Erasmus.     Little  Erasmus 
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learned  Ovid;  Great  Erasmus,  Virgil,  Terence,  and  the  Greek 
Testament.  The  Deputy  Grecians  were  in  Homer,  Cicero, 
and  Demosthenes;  the  Grecians,  in  the  Greek  plays  and  the 
mathematics. 

When  a  boy  entered  the  Upper  School,  he  was  imderstood 
to  be  in  the  road  to  the  University,  provided  he  had  inclina- 
tion and  talents  for  it ;  but,  as  only  one  Grecian  a  year  went 
to  College,  the  drafts  out  of  Great  and  Little  Erasmus  into  the 
writing-school  were  numerous.  A  few  also  became  Deputy 
Grecians  without  going  farther,  and  entered  the  world  from 
that  form.  Those  who  became  Grecians  always  went  to 
the  University,  though  not  always  into  the  Church;  which 
was  reckoned  a  departure  from  the  contract.  When  I  £rst 
came  to  school,  at  seven  years  old,  the  names  of  the  Grecians 
were  Allen,  Favell,  Thomson,  and  Le  Grice,  brother  of  the 
Le  Grice  above  mentioned,  and  now  a  clergyman  in  Cornwall. 
Charles  Lamb  had  lately  been  Deputy  Grecian;  and  Coleridge 
had  lefl  for  the  University. 

The  master,  inspired  by  his  subject  with  an  eloquence  be- 
yond himself,  once  called  him,  '^  that  sensible  fool,  CollSrKdge,** 
pronouncing  the  word  like  a  dactyl.  Coleridge  must  have 
alternately  delighted  and  bewildered  him.  The  compliment, 
as  to  the  bewildering  was  returned,  if  not  the  delight.  The 
pupil,  I  am  told,  said  he  dreamt  of  the  master  all  his  life,  and 
that  his  dreams  were  horrible.  A  bon-mot  of  his  is  recorded, 
very  characteristic  both  of  pupil  and  master.  Coleridge,  when 
he  heard  of  his  death,  said,  *'  It  was  lucky  that  the  cherubim 
who  took  him  to  heaven  were  nothing  but  faces  and  wings, 
or  he  would  infallibly  have  flogged  them  by  the  way."  This 
was  his  esoterical  opinion  of  him.  His  outward  and  subtler 
opinion,  or  opinion  exoterical,  he  fiivoured  the  public  with  in 
his  Literary  Life.  He  praised  him,  among  other  things,  for 
his  good  taste  in  poetry,  and  his  not  suffering  the  boys  to  get 
into  the  commonplaces  of  Castalian  Streams,  Invocations  to 
the  Muses,  &c.  Certainly,  there  were  no  such  things  in  our 
days — at  least,  to  the  best  of  my  remembrance.  But  I  do  not 
think  the  master  saw  tlirough  them,  out  of  a  perception  of 
anything  further.  His  objection  to  a  commonplace  must  have 
been  itself  commonplace. 
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I  do  not  remember  aeeiiig  Coleridge  lAea,  I  wm  m  diiU. 
Lamb's  vimtB  to  the  achod,  after  he  left  it,  I  remember  veD, 
with  his  fine  intelligent  fiuse.  Little  did  I  think  I  duKdd 
have  the  pleasure  of  dtting  with  it  in  after-timai  m  m  eld 
firiend)  and  seeing  it  careworn  and  etill  finer.  AUflOy  the 
Grecian,  was  so  handsome,  thong^  in  another  and  laoie 
obvious  way,  that  running  one  day  against  a  banow-womaa 
in  the  street,  and  turning  round  to  appease  her  in  the  madst 
of  her  abuse,  she  said,  "  Where  are  yoa  driving  to^  yoa  great 
hulking,  good-for-nothing — ^beaotifbl  fiUow,  God  Ueaa  yoal** 
Le  Grice  the  elder  was  a  wag,  like  his  hcother,  but  man 
staid.  He  went  into  the  Ghuroh,  as  he  ought  to  do,  and 
married  a  rich  widow.  He  published  a  translation,  abridged, 
of  the  celebrated  pastoral  of  Longus;  and  report  at  aolioal 
made  him  the  author  of  a  little  anonymous  tract  on  lihe  JH 
of  Poking  the  Fire. 

Few  of  us  cared  for  any  of  the  books  that  were  tan^ : 
and  no  pains  were  taken  to  make  us  do  so.  The  boys  had 
no  helps  to  information,  bad  or  good,  except  what  the  master 
afforded  them  respecting  manufactures — a  branch  of  know- 
ledge to  which,  as  I  before  observed,  he  had  a  great  tendency, 
and  which  was  the  only  point  on  which  he  was  enthusiastic 
and  gratuitous.  I  do  not  blame  him  for  what  he  taught  us  of 
this  kind :  there  was  a  use  in  it,  beyond  what  he  was  aware 
of ;  but  it  was  the  only  one  on  which  he  volunteered  any 
assistance.  In  this  he  took  evident  delight.  I  remember,  in 
explaining  pigs  of  iron  or  lead  to  us,  he  made  a  point  of 
crossing  one  of  his  legs  with  the  other,  and,  cherishing  it  up 
and  down  with  great  satisfaction,  saying,  <'  A  pig,  children,  is 
about  the  thickness  of  my  leg.**  Upon  which,  with  a  slavish 
pretence  of  novelty,  we  all  looked  at  it,  as  if  he  had  not  told 
us  so  a  hundred  times.  In  everything  else  we  had  to  hunt 
out  our  own  knowledge.  He  would  not  help  us  with  a  word 
till  he  had  ascertained  that  we  had  done  all  we  could  to  learn 
the  moaning  of  it  ourselves.  This  discipline  was  useful ;  and 
in  this  and  every  other  respect,  we  had  all  the  advantages 
which  a  mechanical  sense  of  right,  and  a  rigid  exaction  of 
duty,  could  afibxd  us ;  but  no  further.  The  only  superfluous 
grace  that  he  was  guilty  of,  was  the  keeping  a  manuscript 
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book,  in  whicli,  by  a  rare  luck,  the  best  exercise  in  English 
▼erse  was  occasionallj  copied  out  for  immortality  !  To  have 
Terses  in  ^  the  Book "  was  the  rarest  and  highest  honour 
conoeiyable  to  our  imaginations.     I  neyer^  alas !  attained  it. 

How  little  did  I  care  for  any  verses  at  that  time,  except 
English  ones ;  I  had  no  regard  even  for  Ovid.  I  read  and 
knew  nothing  of  Horace ;  though  I  had  got  somehow  a  liking 
for  his  character.  Cicero  I  disliked,  as  I  cannot  help  doing 
still.  Demosthenes  I  was  inclined  to  admire,  but  did  not  know 
why,  and  would  very  willingly  have  given  up  him  and  his 
difficulties  together.  Homer  I  regarded  with  horror,  as  a 
series  of  lessons  which  I  had  to  learn  by  heart  before  I  under- 
stood him.  When  I  had  to  conquer,  in  this  way,  lines  which 
I  had  not  construed,  I  had  recourse  to  a  sort  of  artificial 
memory,  by  which  I  associated  the  Grreek  words  with  sounds 
that  had  a  meaning  in  English.  Thus,  a  passage  about  Thetis 
I  made  to  bear  on  some  circumstance  that  had  taken  place  in 
the  school.  An  account  of  a  battle  was  converted  into  a 
series  of  jokes ;  and  the  master,  while  I  was  saying  my  lesson 
to  him  in  trepidation,  little  suspected  what  a  figure  he  was 
oilen  cutting  in  the  text.  The  only  classic  I  remember  hav- 
ing any  love  for  was  Virgil;  and  that  was  for  the  episode  of 
Nisus  and  Eiuyalus. 

But  there  were  three  books  which  I  read  in  whenever  I 
could,  and  which  often  got  me  into  trouble.  These  were 
Tooke's  Pantheon,  Lempriere^s  Classical  Dictionary^  and 
Spencers  Polymetis,  the  great  folio  edition  with  plates.  Tooke 
was  a  prodigious  favourite  with  us.  I  sec  before  me,  as 
vividly  now  as  ever,  his  Mars  and  Apollo,  his  Venus  and 
Aurora,  which  I  was  continually  trying  to  copy  ;  the  Mars, 
coming  on  furiously  in  his  car ;  Apollo,  with  his  radiant  head, 
in  the  midst  of  shades  and  fountains;  Aurora  with  hers,  a 
golden  dawn ;  and  Venus,  very  handsome,  we  thought,  and 
not  looking  too  modest  in  "  a  slight  cymar/*  It  is  curious 
how  completely  the  graces  of  the  Pagan  theology  overcame 
with  us  the  wise  cautions  and  reproo&  that  were  set  against 
it  in  the  pages  of  Mr.  Tooke.  Some  years  after  my  de- 
parture from  school,  happening  to  look  at  the  work  in  ques- 
tion, I  was  surprised  to  find  so  much  of  that  matter  in  him. 
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When  I  came  to  reflect,  I  had  a  sort  of  leodUectioa  thai  we 
used  occaaionally  to  notice  it,  as  Bomething  inoonriatwit  wifli 
the  rest  of  the  text — strange,  and  odd,  and  like  the  infeer- 
ference  of  some  pedantic  old  gentleman.  This,  indeed,  ia 
pretty  nearly  the  case.  The  autiior  has  also  made  a  atnoige 
mistake  about  Bacchus,  whom  he  representa,  both  in  hia  teift 
and  his  print,  as  a  mere  belly-god;  a  corpulent  child,  like  the 
Bacchus  bestriding  a  tun.  Thia  ia  anything  bat  daarical 
The  truth  is,  it  was  a  sort  of  pioua  fiaod,  Hke  many  othor 
things  palmed  upon  antiquity.  Tooke*a  Panthetm  was  wiilta 
originally  in  Latin  by  the  Jesuits. 

Our  Lempriere  was  a  fond  of  entertainment.  Speace*i 
PolymtUa  was  not  so  easily  got  at  There  was  alao  some- 
thing in  the  text  that  did  not  invite  us;  but  we  admired  the 
fine  large  prints.  Howeyer,  Tooke  was  the  fiiToazite.  I  caiir 
not  divest  myself  of  a  notion,  to  this  day,  that  there  ia  aome- 
thing  really  clever  in  the  picture  of  Apollo.  The  Minerva  we 
"  could  not  abide; "  Juno  was  no  favourite,  for  all  her  throne 
and  her  peacock;  and  we  thought  Diana  too  pretty.  The 
instinct  against  these  three  goddesses  begins  early.  I  used  to 
wonder  how  Juno  and  Minerva  could  have  the  insolence  to 
dispute  tlie  apple  with  Venus. 

In  those  times,  Cookers  edition  of  the  British  poets  came  up. 
I  had  got  an  odd  volume  of  Spenser;  and  I  fell  pasuonately 
in  love  with  Collins  and  Gray.  How  I  loved  those  little  six- 
penny numbers  containing  whole  poets !  I  doted  on  their 
size;  I  doted  on  their  type,  on  their  ornaments,  on  their 
wrappers  containing  lists  of  other  poets,  and  on  the  engravings 
from  Kirk.  I  bought  them  over  and  over  again,  and  iised  to 
get  up  select  sets,  which  disappeared  like  buttered  crumpets  ; 
for  I  could  resist  neither  giving  them  away,  nor  possessing 
them.  Wlien  the  master  tormented  me — when  I  used  to  hate 
and  loathe  the  sight  of  Homer,  and  Demosthenes,  and  Cicen^^ 
I  would  comfort  myself  with  thinkmg  of  the  sixpence  in  my 
pocket,  with  which  I  should  go  out  to  Paternoster  How,  when 
school  was  over,  and  buy  another  number  of  an  Englisli  poet. 

I  was  already  fond  of  writing  verses.  The  first  I  remem- 
ber  were  in  honour  of  the  Duke  of  York's  "  Victory  at  Dun- 
kirk;'' which  victory,  to  my  great  mortification,  turned  out 
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to  be  a  defeat.  I  compared  him  with  Achilles  and  Alexander; 
or  should  rather  say,  trampled  upon  those  heroes  in  the  com- 
parison. I  fimcied  him  riding  through  the  field,  and  shooting 
right  and  lefl  of  him  !  Ailerwards,  when  in  Great  Erasmus, 
I  wrote  a  poem  called  Winter^  in  consequence  of  reading 
Thomson ;  and  when  Deputy  Grecian,  I  completed  some  hun- 
dred stanzas  of  another,  called  the  Fairy  King,  which  was  to 
be  in  emulation  of  Spenser  I  I  also  wrote  a  long  poem  in 
irregular  Latin  verses  (such  as  they  were)  entitled  Tkor;  the 
consequence  of  reading  Gray's  Odes  and  Mallett's  Northern 
Antiquities.  English  verses  were  the  only  exercise  I  per- 
formed with  satisfaction.  Themes,  or  prose  essays,  I  wrote  so 
badly,  that  the  master  was  in  the  habit  of  contemptuously 
crumpling  them  up  in  his  hand,  and  calling  out,  **  Here, 
children,  there  is  something  to  amuse  you !  *'  Upon  which 
the  servile  part  of  the  boys  would  jump  up,  seize  the  paper, 
and  be  amused  accordingly. 

The  essays  must  have  been  very  absurd,  no  doubt ;  but 
those  who  would  have  tasted  the  ridicule  best  were  the  last 
to  move.  There  was  an  absurdity  in  giving  us  such  essays 
to  write.  They  were  upon  a  given  subject,  generally  a  moral 
one,  such  as  Ambition  or  the  Love  of  Money  :  and  the  regular 
process  in  the  manufacture  was  this: — You  wrote  out  the  sub- 
ject very  fairly  at  top.  Quid  non  mortaliay  &c.,  or,  Crescit  amor 
fitfmnu.  Then  the  ingenious  thing  was  to  repeat  this 
apophthegm  in  as  many  words  and  roundabout  phrases  as 
possible,  which  took  up  a  good  bit  of  the  paper.  Then  you 
attempted  to  give  a  reason  or  two,  why  amor  nummi  was  bad ; 
or  on  what  accounts  heroes  ought  to  eschew  ambition ;  ailcr 
which  naturally  came  a  few  examples,  got  out  of  Plutarch  or 
the  Selectee  e  Profanis;  and  the  happy  moralist  concluded 
with  signing  his  name.  Somebody  speaks  of  schoolboys  going 
about  to  one  another  on  these  occasions,  and  asking  for  "  a 
little  sense."     That  was  not  the  phrase  with  us ;  it  was  «  a 

thought.'*     "  P ,  can  you  give  me  a  thought  ?  "     "  C , 

for  God's  sake,  help  me  to  a  thought,  for  it  only  wants  ten 

minutes  to  eleven."     It  was  a  joke  with  P ,  who  knew 

my  hatred  of  themes,  and  how  I  used  to  hurry  over  them,  to 
come  to  me  at  a  quarter  to  eleven,  and  say,  "  Hunt,  have  you 
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begun  your  theme  ?  " — '^  YeB,  P 7*    He  ften,  lAea  At 

quarter  of  an  hour  had  expired,  and  die  beU  tolled,  QBne 
again,  and,  with«  sort  of  rhymiiig  fomiDla  to  the  cAor 
question,  said,  "Hunt,  have  70a  cftme  your  theme J"^ 
«  Yes,  P ." 

How  I  dared  to  trespaas  in  Haa  way  npasL  the  patienoe  of 
the  master,  I  cannot  conceiYe.  I  woBpeet  that  the  themev^^ 
appeared  to  him  more  absurd  than  earelew.  Pezhapa  anotlMr 
thing  perplexed  him.  The  master  was  rigidly  orthodox ;  Ihs. 
school  establishment  also  was  orthodox  and  hig^  Tciy ;  nd 
there  was  just  then  a  little  perplexity,  aziaing  from  the  free 
doctrines  inculcated  by  the  books  we  learned,  and  the  neir 
and  alarming  echo  of  them  struck  on  the  ears  empower  by  dw 
French  Revolution.  My  fitther  was  in  the  habit  of  exgnm^ 
ing  his  opinions.  He  did  not  oonoeal  the  new  tendency  whioh 
he  felt  to  modify  those  which  he  entertained  reapeoting  bodi 
Church  and  State.  His  imconsciouB  son  at  school,  nothing 
doubting  or  suspecting,  repeated  his  eulogies  of  Timoleon  and 
the  Gracchi,  with  all  a  schoolboy's  enthusiasm  ;  and  the 
master's  mind  was  not  of  a  pitch  to  be  superior  to  this  tm- 
witting  annoyance.  It  was  on  these  occasions,  I  suspect,  that 
he  crumpled  up  my  themes  with  a  double  contempt,  and  with 
an  equal  degree  of  perplexity. 

There  was  a  better  school  exercise,  consisting  of  an  abridg- 
ment of  some  paper  in  the  Spectator,  We  made,  however, 
little  of  it,  and  thought  it  very  difficult  and  perplexing.  In 
fiict,  it  was  a  hard  task  for  boys,  utterly  imacquainted  with  the 
world,  to  seize  the  best  points  out  of  the  writings  of  masters 
in  experience.  It  only  gave  the  Spectator  an  unnatural 
gravity  in  our  eyes.  A  common  paper  for  selection,  because 
reckoned  one  of  the  easiest,  was  the  one  b^inning,  *'  I  have 
always  preferred  cheerfulness  to  mirth."  I  had  heard  this 
paper  so  often,  and  was  so  tired  with  it,  that  it  gave  me  a 
great  inclination  to  prefer  mirth  to  cheerftilness. 

My  books  were  a  never-ceasing  consolation  to  me,  and 
such  they  have  ever  continued.  My  favourites,  out  of  school 
hours,  were  Spenser,  Collins,  Gray,  and  the  Arabian  Nights, 
Pope  I  admired  more  than  loved;  Milton  was  above  me;  and 
the  only  play  of  Shakiq)eare*8  with  which  I  was  conversant 
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Hamletf  of  which  I  had  a  delighted  awe.  Neither  then, 
however,  nor  at  any  time,  have  I  been  as  fond  of  dramatic 
raiding  as  of  any  other,  though  I  have  written  many  dramas 
myvelfy  and  have  even  a  special  propensity  for  so  doing ;  a 
omtnidiction  for  which  I  have  never  been  able  to  account. 
Chancer,  who  has  since  been  one  of  my  best  friends,  I  was 
not  acquainted  with  at  school,  nor  till  long  afterwards. 
HwdSbras  I  remember  reading  through  at  one  desperate 
plunge,  while  I  lay  incapable  of  moving,  with  two  scalded 
legs.  I  did  it  as  a  sort  of  achievement,  driving  on  through 
die  verses  without  understanding  a  twentieth  part  of  them, 
but  now  and  then  laughing  immoderately  at  the  rhymes  and 
simileii,  and  catching  a  bit  of  knowledge  unawares.  I  had  a 
sdioolfellow  of  the  name  of  Brooke,  afterwards  an  officer  in 
the  East  India  Service — a  grave,  quiet  boy,  with  a  fund  of 
manlincifw  and  good-humour.  He  would  pick  out  the  ludi- 
crous couplets,  like  plums ;  such  as  those  on  the  astrologer,*- 

**  Who  deals  in  destiny's  dark  counsels, 
And  sage  opinions  of  the  moon  sells; " 

And  on  the  apothecary's  shop— 

**  WWh.  stores  of  deleterious  med'dnes. 
Which  whosoever  took  is  dead  since." 

He  had  the  Httle  thick  duodecimo  edition,  with  Hogarth's 
plates — dirty,  and  well  read,  looking  like  Hudibras  himself. 

I  read  through,  at  the  same  time,  and  with  little  less  sense 
cf  it  as  a  task,  Milton's  Paradise  Lost.  The  divinity  of  it 
was  so  much  **  Heathen  Greek "  to  us.  Unluckily,  I  could 
not  taste  the  beautiful  <' Heathen  Greek  "  of  the  style.  Mil- 
ton's heaven  made  no  impression  ;^or  could  I  enter  even  into 
the  earthly  catastrophe  of  his  man  and  woman.  The  only  two 
things  I  bought  of  were  their  happiness  in  Paradise,  where 
(to  me)  they  eternally  remained ;  and  the  strange  maligni^ 
of  the  devil,  who,  instead  of  getting  them  out  of  it,  as  the 
poet  represents,  only  served  to  bind  them  closer.  He  seemed 
an  odd  shade  to  the  picture.  The  figure  he  cut  in  the 
cogxmvings  was  more  in  my  thoughts  than  anything  said  of 
him  in  the  poem.  He  was  a  sort  of  human  wild  beast,  lurk- 
ing aboat  the  garden  in  which  they  lived ;  though,  in  conse- 
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quence  of  the  dress  giyen  him  in  ■ome  of  the  phten^  tins 
Tvith  a  tail  occasionallj  confused  himself  in  mj  ii 
ivith  a  Roman  generaL  I  coold  make  little  of  it.  I  bdievei 
the  plates  impressed  me  altogether  much  more  than  die 
poem.  Perliaps  they  were  the  reason  why  I  thoogjht  of  Adam 
and  Eve  as  I  did;  die  pictures  of  them  in  their  pondininl 
state  being  more  numerous  than  those  in  which  tfaej  ^sppemc 
exiled.  Besides,  in  their  exile  they  were  together  ; 
this  constituting  the  best  thing  in  their  paradise,  I  sa] 
I  could  not  so  easily  get  miserable  with  them  when  out  of  iL 
I  had  the  same  impresmon  from  Dr.  Jdmson^s  i?aisslos.  I 
never  thought  of  anything  in  it  but  the  Happy  Valley.  I 
might  liave  called  to  mind,  with  an  effort,  a  shadowy  aoiBie- 
tliing  about  disappointment,  and  a  long  remainder  of  talk 
which  I  would  not  read  again,  perhaps  nerer  thoroug^y  did 
read.  The  Happy  Valley  was  new  to  me,  and  delightftil,  and 
everlasting ;  and  there  the  princely  inmates  were  everlastingly 
to  be  found. 

The  scald  th<at  I  speak  of  as  confining  me  to  bed  was  a  bad 
one.  I  will  give  an  account  of  it,  because  it  ftirthcrs  the 
elucidation  of  our  school  manners.  I  had  then  become  a 
monitor,  or  one  of  the  chiefs  of  a  ward ;  and  I  was  sitting 
before  the  fire  one  evening,  after  the  boys  had  gone  to  bed, 
wrapped  up  in  the  perusal  of  the  Wonderful  Magazine^  and 
having  in  my  ear  at  the  same  time  the  bubbling  of  a  great 
pot,  or  rather  cauldron  of  water,  containing  what  was  by 
courtesy  called  a  bread  pudding ;  being  neither  more  nor  less 
than  a  loaf  or  two  of  our  bread,  which,  with  a  little  sugar 
mashed  up  with  it,  was  to  serve  for  my  supper.  And  there 
were  eyes,  not  yet  asleep,  which  would  look  at  it  out  of  their 
beds,  and  regard  it  as  a  lordly  dish.  From  this  dream  of 
bliss  I  was  roused  up  on  the  sudden  by  a  great  cry,  and  a 
horrible  agony  in  my  legs.  A  "boy,"  as  a  fag  was  called, 
wishing  to  get  something  from  the  other  side  of  the  fire-place, 
and  not  choosing  either  to  go  round  behind  the  table,  or  to 
disturb  the  illustrious  legs  of  the  monitor,  had  endeavoured  to 
get  under  them  or  between  them,  and  so  pulled  the  great 
handle  of  the  pot  after  him.  It  was  a  frightful  sensation. 
The  whole  of  my  being  seemed  collected  in  one  fiery  torment 
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into  my  legs.  Wood,  tlie  Grecian  (afterwards  Fellow  of  Pem- 
broke^ at  Cambridge),  who  was  in  our  ward,  and  who  was 
always  very  kind  to  me  (led,  I  believe,  by  my  inclination  for 
Teraea,  in  which  he  had  a  great  name),  came  out  of  his  study, 
and  afler  helping  me  off  with  my  stockings,  which  was  a 
horrid  operation,  the  stockings  being  very  coarse,  took  me  in 
his  arms  to  the  sick  ward.  I  shall  never  forget  the  enchant- 
iig  relief  occasioned  by  the  cold  air,  as  it  blew  across  the 
square  of  the  sick  ward.  I  lay  there  for  several  weeks,  not 
allowed  to  move  for  some  time;  and  jcaustics  became  neces- 
nry  before  I  got  well.  The  getting  well  was  delicious.  I 
had  no  tasks — no  master ;  plenty  of  books  to  read ;  and  tibie 
nurse^s  daughter  (absit  calumnia)  brought  me  tea  and  buttered 
toast,  and  encouraged  me  to  play  the  flute.  My  playing  con- 
sisted of  a  few  tunes  by  rote ;  my  fellow-invalids  (none  of 
them  in  very  desperate  case)  would  have  it  rather  than  no 
jAajing  at  all ;  so  we  used  to  play  and  tell  stories,  and  go  to 
sleep,  thinking  of  the  blessed  sick  holiday  we  should  have 
to-morrow,  and  of  the  bowl  of  mUk  and  bread  for  breakfast, 
which  was  alone  worth  being  sick  for.  The  sight  of  Mr.  Long'a^ 
probe  was  not  so  pleasant.  We  preferred  seeing  it  in  the 
hands  of  Mr.  Vincent,  whose  manners,  quiet  and  mild,  had 
double  effect  on  a  set  of  boys  more  or  less  jealous  of  the 
mixed  humbleness  and  importance  of  their  school.  This 
was  most  likely  the  same  gentleman  of  the  name  of  Vincent, 
who  afterwards  became  distinguished  in  his  profession.  He 
was  dark,  like  a  West  Indian,  and  I  used  to  think  him 
handsome.  Perhaps  the  nurse's  daughter  taught  me  to  think 
so,  for  she  was  a  considerable  observer. 


CHAPTER    IV. 

SCHOOL-DAYS  (continued). 

I  AX  grateful  to  Christ  Hospital  for  having  bred  me  up  in  old 
cloisters,  for  its  making  me  acquainted  with  the  languages  of 
Homer  and  Ovid,  and  for  its  having  secured  to  me,  on  the 
whole,  a  well-trained  and  cheerful  boyhood.  It  pressed  no 
superrtitioii  upon  me.    It  did  not  hinder  my  growing  mind 
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from  making  what  excondosis  it  plaased  into  tbe  vide  aal 
Healthy  regions  of  general  litentine*    I  mi^t  haj  m  nmoh 
CollinB  and  Graj  as  I  pleased,  and  get  juyvds  to  my  heaxtfii 
content  from  the  ciicnkting  librariefl^    There  ivaa  nolihiig 
prohibited  bnt  what  would  hare  been  prohibited  hy  all  good 
Others  ;  and  everything  was  encouraged  whidh  would  hne 
been  encouraged  by  the  Steeles,  and  Addisnns,  and  Fopes^  # 
by  the  Warburtons,  and  Atterbuiys,  and  flbadkya.    Bojift^ 
was  a  severe,  nay,  a  cruel  master ;  but  age  and  reflection  ham     j 
made  me  sensible  that  I  ought  always  to  add  iny  testimony  le     ) 
his  being  a  laborious  and  a  conscientjons  one.    When  hie  » 
severity  went  beyond  the  maik,  I  believe  he  was  ahnya  sony 
for  it :  sometimes  I  am  sure  he  was.    He  onoe  (thong^  llui 
anecdote  at  first  sight  may  look  like  a  boriesque  on  tbe  »- 
mark)  knocked  out  one  of  my  teeth  with  ihe  baek  of  a 
Homer,  in  a  fit  of  impatience  at  my  stammering.    The  toodi 
was  a  loose  one,  and  I  told  him  as  much ;  but  the  blood 
rushed  out  as  I  spoke :  he  turned  pale,  and,  on  my  proposing 
to  go  out  and  wash  the  mouth,  he  said, ''  Go,  child,"  in  a  tone 
of  voice  amoimting  to  the  paternal.     Now  ''  Go,  child,'*  firam 
Beyer,  was  worth  a  dozen  tender  speeches  from  any  one  else; 
and  it  was  felt  that  I  had  got  an  advantage  over  him,  acknow- 
ledged by  himself. 

If  I  had  reaped  no  other  benefit  from  Christ  Hospital,  the 
school  would  be  ever  dear  to  me  frt)m  the  recollection  of  the 
friendships  I  formed  in  it,  and  of  the  first  heavenly  taste  it 
gave  me  of  that  most  spiritual  of  the  affections.  I  use  the 
word  "heavenly"  advisedly ;  and  I  call  friendship  the  most 
spiritual  of  the  afiections,  because  even  one*s  kindred,  in  par- 
taking of  our  flesh  and  blood,  become,  in  a  manner,  mixed 
up  with  our  entire  being.  Not  that  I  woxdd  disparage  any 
other  form  of  affection,  worshipping,  as  I  do,  all  forms  of  it, 
love  in  particidar,  which,  in  its  highest  state,  is  friendship  and 
something  more.  But  if  ever  I  tasted  a  disembodied  trans- 
port on  earth,  it  was  in  those  friendships  which  I  entertained 
at  school,  before  I  dreamt  of  any  maturer  feeling.  I  fthall 
never  forget  the  impression  it  first  made  on  me.  I  loved  my 
friend  for  his  gentleness,  his  candour,  his  truth,  his  good 
reputOi  his  freedom  even  from  my  own  livelier  manner,  his 
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calm  and  reasonable  kindnesB.  It  was  not  anj  particular 
talent  that  attracted  me  to  him,  or  anything  striking  whatao- 
erer.  I  should  say,  in  one  word,  it  was  his  goodness.  I 
doubt  whether  he  ever  had  a  conception  of  a  tithe  of  the 
regazd  and  respect  I  entertained  for  him  ;  and  I  smile  to  think 
of  the  perplexity  (though  he  never  showed  it)  which  he  pro- 
bably felt  sometimes  at  my  enthusiaiitic  expressions;  for  I 
thought  him  a  kind  of  angel.  It  is  no  exaggeration  to  say, 
that,  take  away  the  unspiritual  part  of  it — the  genius  and  the 
knowledge — and  there  is  no  height  of  conceit  indulged  in  by 
the  most  romantic  character  in  Shakapeare,  which  surpassed 
what  I  felt  towards  the  merits  I  ascribed  to  him,  and  the 
delight  |which  I  took  in  his  society.  With  the  other  boys  I 
played  antics,  and  rioted  in  &ntastic  jests;  but  in  his  society, 
or  wbeneirer  I  thought  of  him,  I  fell  into  a  kind  of  Sabbath 
state  of  bliss ;  and  I  am  sure  I  could  haye  died  for  him. 

I  experienced  this  delightful  affection  towards  three  succes- 
fiiTe  schoolfellows,  till  two  of  them  had  for  some  time  gone  out 
into  the  world  and  forgotten  me  ;  but  it  grew  less  with  each, 
and  in  more  than  one  instance  became  nvalled  by  a  new  set 
of  emotions,  especially  in  r^ard  to  the  last,  for  I  fell  in  love 
with  his  aister — at  least,  I  thought  so.  But  on  the  occurrence 
of  her  death,  not  long  afler,  I  was  startled  at  finding  myself 
assume  an  air  of  greater  sorrow  than  I  felt,  and  at  being 
willing  to  be  relieved  by  the  sight  of  the  first  pretty  face  that 
turned  towards  me.    I  was  in  the  situation  of  the  page  in 

Figaro: — 

^  Ogai  donna  cangiar  di  colore; 
Ogni  donna  mi  fa  palpitar.** 

My  fiieod,  who  died  himself  not  long  af^  his  quitting  the 
Umveni^,  waa  of  a  Grerman  family  in  the  service  of  the 
court,  very  refined  and  musical  I  likened  them  to  the  people 
in  the  novels  of  Augustus  La  Fontaine;  and  with  the  younger 
of  the  two  Slaters  I  had  a  great  desire  to  play  the  part  of  the 
hero  in  the  Family  of  Halden. 

The  elder,  who  was  my  senior,  and  of  manners  too  advanced 
ftr  me  to  mepie  to,  became  distinguished  in  private  circles  as 
an  aooompliahed  musician.  Uow  I  used  to  rejoice  when  they 
itmck  their  "harps  in  praise  of  Bragela  I"  and  how  ill-bred 
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I  must  have  appeared  when  I  stopped  beyond  all  reuooable 
time  of  visiting,  unable  to  tear  myself  away !  They  fired 
in  Spring  Gardens,  in  a  house  which  I  have  often  gone  cot 
of  my  way  to  look  at;  and  as  I  first  heard  of  Moomt  in 
their  company,  and  first  heard  his  marches  in  the  Faik,  I 
used  to  associate  with  their  idea  whatsoever  was  cfaaimiog 
and  graceful. 

Maternal  notions  of  war  came  to  nothing  befiire  love  and 
music,  and  the  steps  of  the  ofiicers  on  parade.  The  yonqg 
ensign  with  his  flag,  and  the  ladies  with  their  fi^^i^Tttiffli  of 
him,  carried  everything  before  them. 

I  had  already  borne  to  school  the  air  of  ^'  Non  pu^  andraif 
and,  with  the  help  of  instruments  made  of  paper,  into  whibh 
we  breathed  what  imitations  we  could  of  hautbojrs  and  cla- 
rionets, had  inducted  the  boys  into  the  ^  pride,  pomp,  and 
circumstance"  of  that  glorious  bit  of  war. 

Thus  is  war  clothed  and  recommended  to  all  of  us,  and  not 
without  reason,  as  long  as  it  is  a  necessity,  or  as  long  as  it  is 
something,  at  least,  which  we  have  not  acquired  knowledge  or 
mean  54  enough  to  do  away  with.  A  bullet  is  of  all  pills  the 
one  that  most  requires  gilding. 

But  I  will  not  bring  these  night-thoughts  into  the  morning 
of  life.  Besides,  I  am  anticipating ;  for  this  was  not  my  first 
love.     I  shall  mention  that  presently. 

I  have  not  done  with  my  school  reminiscences ;  but  in 
order  to  keep  a  straightforward  course,  and  notice  simultaneous 
erents  in  their  proper  places,  I  shall  here  speak  of  the  persons 
and  things  in  which  I  took  the  greatest  interest  when  I  was 
not  within  school-boimds. 

The  two  principal  houses  at  which  I  visited,  till  the  arrival 
of  our  relations  firom  the  West  Indies,  were  Mr.  West's  (late 
President  of  the  Royal  Academy),  in  Newman -street,  and 
Mr.  Godfrey  Thornton's  (of  the  distinguished  City  femily),  in 
Austin  Friars.  How  I  loved  the  Graces  in  one,  and  every- 
thing in  the  other  I  Mr.  West  (who,  as  I  have  already  men- 
tioned, had  married  one  of  my  relations)  had  bought  his 
house,  I  believe,  not  long  after  he  came  to  England  ;  and  he 
had  added  a  gallery  at  the  back  of  it,  terminating  in  a  couple 
of  lof^  rooms.    Hie  gallery  was  a  continuation  of  the  house- 
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passage,  and,  together  "with  one  of  those  rooms  and  the  parlotuTi 
fonned  three  sides  of  a  garden,  very  small  but  elegant,  with  a 
grass-plot  in  the  middle,  and  busts  upon  stands  under  an 
arcade.  The  gallery,  as  you  went  up  it,  formed  an  angle  at  a 
little  distance  to  the  left,  then  another  to  the  right,  and  then 
took  a  longer  stretch  into  the  two  rooms ;  and  it  was  hung 
with  the  artistes  sketches  all  the  way.  In  a  comer  between 
the  two  angles  was  a  study-door,  with  casts  of  Venus  and 
Apollo  on  each  side  of  it.  The  two  rooms  contained  the 
largest  of  his  pictures ;  and  in  the  farther  one,  after  stepping 
softly  down  the  gallery,  as  if  reverencing  the  dumb  life  on  tlie 
walls,  you  generally  found  the  mild  and  quiet  artist  at  his 
work  ;  happy,  for  he  thought  himself  immortal. 

I  need  not  enter  into  the  merits  of  an  artist  who  is  so  well 
known,  and  has  been  so  often  criticized.     He  was  a  man  with 
reigular,  mild  features;   and,  though  of  Quaker  origin,  had 
the  look  of  what  he  was,  a  painter  to  a  court.     Ills  appear- 
ance was  so  gentlemanly,  that,  the  moment  he  changed  his 
gown  for  a  coat,  he  seemed  to  be  full-dressed.    The  simplicity 
and  self-possession  of  the  young  Quaker,  not  having  time 
enough  to  grow  stiff  (for  he  went  early  to  study  at  Rome), 
took  up,  I  suppose,  with  more  ease  than  most  would  have 
done,  the  urbanities  of  his  new  position.     And  what  simpli- 
city helped  him  to,  favour  would  retain.     Yet  this  man,  so 
well  bred,  and  so  indisputably  clever  in  his  art  (whatever 
might  be  the  amount  of  his  genius),  had  received  so  careless, 
or  so  homely  an  education  when  a  boy,  that  he  could  hardly 
read.     He  pronounced  also  some  of  his  words,  in  reading, 
with  a  puritanical  bxirbarism,  such  as  haive  for  have,  as  some 
people  pronounce  when  they  sing  psalms.     But  this  was,  per- 
haps, an  American  custom.     My  mother,  who  both  read  and 
spoke  remarkably  well,  would  say  Jiaiue  and  shaul  (for  shall\ 
when  she  sang  her  hymns.     But  it  was  not  so  well  in  readmg 
kctures  to  the  Academy.     Iklr.  West  would  talk  of  his  art  all 
day  long,  painting  all  the  while.     On  other  subjects  he  was 
not  so  fluent ;  and  on  political  and  religious  matters  he  tried 
hard  to  maintain  the  reserve  common  with  those  about  a  court 
He  saoceeded  iU  in  both.     There  were  always  strong  suspi- 
doDM  of  his  leaning  to  his  native  side  in  politics  ;  and  during 
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Boni^Mute's  trinmphy  lie  oould  not  eontain  hit  cntfmriMB  ftr 
the  Bepablican  chief,  goiiig  eren  to  Ftou  to  paj  him  Ui 
homage,  when  First  ContoL    The  adndnlioii  of  hig^  odioan 
and  powerful  efiecti,  natural  to  a  painter,  waa  too  ttmng  tx 
him.    How  he  managed  tiiia  matter  with  the  hig^iar  XMiwaii 
in  England  I  cannot  say.    Probably  he  was  the  leai  heedftd, 
inaBmnch  aa  he  waa  not  yery  carefully  paid.    I  bdiere  he  did 
a  great  deal  for  George  the  Third  widi  little  profit    Mr.  Weal 
certainly  kept  his  lore  fiir  Bonaparte  no  seoret;  and  it  waa  no 
wonder,  for  the  latter  expressed  admiration  of  hia  piotunm 
The  artist  thought  the  canqueror*s  smile  enchanting,  and  diaA 
he  had  the  handsomest  leg  he  had  e^er  seen.    He  was  jiiasHiit 
when  the  "Venus  de'  Medici"  was  talked  ot,  the  Freneb 
having  just  taken  possession  of  her.    Bonaparte,  Mn.  Wert 
said,  turned  round  to  those  about  him,  and  said,  with  hia  efSB 
lit  up,  "  She*8  coming  !**  as  if  he  had  been  talking  of  a  lifiiff 
person.    I  believe  he  retained  for  the  Emperor  the  love  that 
he  had  had  for  the  First  (Consul,  a  wedded  love,  <'  for  better, 
for  worse."     However,  I  believe  also  that  he  retained  it  after 
the  Emperor's  downfall — which  is  not  what  every  painter  did. 
But  I  am  getting  out  of  my  chronology.     The  quiet  of 
Mr.  West's  gallery,  the  tranquil,  intent  beauty  of  the  statues, 
and  the  subjects  of  some  of  the  pictures,  particularly  Death 
on  the  Pale  Horse,  the  Deluge,  the  Scotch  King  hunting  the 
Stag,  Moses  on  'Mount  Sinai,  Christ  Healing  the  Sick  (a 
sketch),  Sir  Philip  Sidney  giving  up  the  Water  to  the  Dying 
Soldier,  the  Installation  of  the  Knights  of  the  Garter,  and 
Ophelia  before  the  King  and  Queen  (one  of  the  best  things 
he  ever  did),  made  a  great  impression  upon  me.     My  mother 
and  I  used  to  go  down  the  gallery,  as  if  we  were  treading 
on  wool.     She  was  in  the  habit  of  stopping  to  look  at  some 
of  tlie  pictures,  particularly  the  Deluge  and  the  Ophelia,  with 
a  countenance  quite  awe-stricken.     She  used  also  to  point  out 
to  nie  the  subjects  relating  to  liberty  and  patriotism,  and  the 
domestic  affections.     Agrippina  bringing  home  the  aahea  of 
Gennaniciis  was  a  great  fiivourite  with  her.    I  remember,  too, 
the  awful  delight  afforded  us  by  the  Angel  slaying  the  Army 
of  Sennacherib;  a  bright  figure  lording  it  in  the  air,  with  a 
diaos  of  human  beings  below. 
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Ab  Mr.  Wert  was  almost  sure  to  be  found  at  work,  in  the 
fiurtliest  room,  habited  in  his  white  woollen  gown,  so  70a 
mi^  have  predicated,  with  equal  certainty,  that  Mrs.  West 
was  flitting  in  the  parlour,  reading.     I  used  to  think,  that  if  I 
had  such  a  parlour  to  sit  in,  I  should  do  just  as  she  did.     It 
wifl  a  good-sized  room,  with  two  windows  looking  out  on  the 
little  garden  I  ^wke  of,  and  opening  to  it  from  one  of  them 
by  a  flight  of  steps.     The  garden,  with   its  busts  in  it, 
and  the  pictures  which  you  knew  were  on  the  other  side  of 
its  waO,  had  an  Italian  look.     The  room  was  hung  with 
CDgrariiigs  and  coloured  prints.     Among  them  was  the  Lion 
Hunt,  from  Bubens ;  the  Hierarchy  with  the  Godhead,  frtmi 
Raphael,  which  I  hardly  thought  it  right  to  look  at;  and 
two  screens  by  the  fireside,  containing  prints  (from  Angelica 
Kanffinan,  I  think,  but  I  am  not  sure  that  Mr.  West  himself 
wifl  not  the  designer)  of  the  Loves  of  Angelica  and  Medoro, 
which  I  could  hare  looked  at  from  morning  to  night.     An- 
gelica's intent  eyes,  I  thought,  had  the  best  of  it;  but  I 
thought  so  without  knowing  why.     This  gave  me  a  love  for 
Aziosto  before  I  knew  him.     I  got  Hoolc*s  translation,  but 
could  make  nothing  of  it.     Angelica  Kaufiman  seemed  to  me 
to  haye  done  much  more  for  her  namesake.     She  could  see 
fiuther  into  a  pair  of  eyes  than  Mr.  Hoole  with  his  spectacles. 
This  reminds  me  that  I  could  make  as  little  of  Pope's  Homer, 
which  a  schoolfellow  of  mine  was  always  reading,  and  which 
I  was  ashamed  of  not  being  able  to  like.     It  was  not  that 
I  did  not  admire  Pope ;  but  the  words  in  his  translation 
always  took  precedence  in  my  mind  of  the  things,  and  the 
unrarying  sweetness  of  his  versification  tired  me  before  I 
knew  the  reason.     This  did  not  hinder  me  afterwards  fix)m 
trying  to  imitate  it ;  nor  from  succeeding ;  that  is  to  say,  as 
fiv  as  everybody  else  succeeds,  and  writing  smooth  verses. 
It  is  Pope's  wit  and  closeness  that  are  the  difficult  things,  and 
that  make  him  what  he  is :  a  truism  which  the  mistakes  of 
critics  on  divers  sides  have  rendered  it  but  too  warrantable 

to  repeat. 

Mn.  West  and  my  mother  used  to  talk  of  old  times,  and 
Iliiladelplua,  and  my  father's  prospects  at  court.  I  sat  apart 
with  a  book,  from  which  I  Ptolc  glances  at  Angelica.     I  had 
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a  babit  at  that  lime  of  boildiiig  mj  faraatih,  ivlikli  fiMiad  me 
every  now  and  then  to  take  lon^g  ngba.  My  axmt  mnU 
offer  me  a  bribe  not  to  ngb.  I  would  earn  it  onoe  or  twice; 
bnt  the  nghs  were  sore  to  retom.  These  wagen  I  did  not 
care  for;  bnt  I  remember  being  greatly  mortified  wImq  Mr. 
West  offered  me  half-a-crown  if  I  woold  aolre  the  bid  qnestioii 
of  "  Who  was  the  &ther  of  Zebedee's  children?*  and  I  coold 
not  tell  him.  He  never  made  his  appearance  till  dinneri  and 
retomed  to  his  painting-room  directly  after  it.  And  ao  aft 
tea-time.  The  talk  was  very  quiet;  the  neighboorhood  qniet; 
the  servants  qniet;  I  thought  the  very  aqnirrel  in  the  o^ge 
would  have  made  a  greater  noise  anywhere  elae.  Jameai  Ae 
porter,  a  fine  tall  fellow,  who  figured  in  his  master^s^ctana 
as  an  apostle,  was  as  quiet  as  he  was  strong.  Standing  Ar  Ida 
picture  had  become  a  sort  of  religion  with  him.  Even  the 
butler,  with  his  little  twinkling  eyes,  fbll  of  pleasant  conceit, 
vented  his  notions  of  himself  in  half-tones  and  whispers.  This 
was  a  strange  fiintastic  person.  He  got  my  brother  Robert 
to  take  a  likeness  of  him,  small  enough  to  be  contained  in  a 
shirt-pin.  It  was  thought  that  his  twinkling  eyes,  albeit  not 
young,  had  some  fair  cynosure  in  the  neighbourhood.  What 
was  my  brother's  amazement,  when,  the  next  time  he  saw 
him,  the  butler  said,  with  a  face  of  enchanted  satis&ction, 
"  Well,  sir,  you  see ! "  making  a  movement  at  the  same  time 
with  the  frill  at  his  waistcoat.  The  miniature  that  was  to  be 
given  to  the  object  of  his  affections,  had  been  given  accordingly. 
It  was  in  his  own  bosom  ! 

But,  notwithstanding  my  delight  with  the  house  at  the  West 
End  of  the  town,  it  was  not  to  compare  with  my  beloved  one 
in  the  City.  There  was  quiet  in  the  one ;  there  were  beau- 
tiful statues  and  pictures;  and  there  was  my  Angelica  for  me, 
with  her  intent  eyes,  at  the  fireside.  But,  besides  qtuet  in 
the  other,  there  was  cordiality,  and  there  was  music,  and 
a  family  brimfid  of  hospitaUty  and  good-nature,  and  dear 
Almoria  (now  Mrs,  P  e),  who  in  vain  pretends  that  she 
hiis  become  aged,  which  is  what  she  never  did,  shall,  would, 
might,  shoidd,  or  could  do.  Thoee  were  indeed  holidays,  on 
which  I  UMd  to  go  to  Austin  Friars.  The  house  (such,  at 
least,  are  my  bojiah  reeoUections)  was  of  the  description  I 
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hare  been  ever  fondest  of, — ^large,  rambling,  old-&8hioned, 
eolidlj  built,  resembling  tbe  mansions  about  Highgate  and 
other  old  villages. 

It  was  fumiHhed  as  became  the  house  of  a  rich  merchant 
and  a  sensible  man,  the  comfort  predominating  over  the  cost- 
liness. At  the  back  was  a  garden  with  a  lawn;  and  a  private 
door  opened  into  another  garden,  belonging  to  the  Company 
of  Drapers ;  so  that,  what  with  the  secluded  nature  of  the 
street  itself,  and  these  verdant  places  behind  it,  it  was  truly 
rifs  lit  ftrb^y  and  a  retreat.  When  I  turned  down  the  arch- 
way, I  held  my  mother^s  hand  tighter  with  pleasure,  and  was 
ibll  of  expectation,  and  joy,  and  respect.  My  first  delight 
was  in  mounting  the  staircase  to  the  rooms  of  the  young 
ladlcBy  setting  my  eyes  on  the  comely  and  bright  coimtenance 
of  my  fair  friend,  with  her  romantic  name,  and  turning  over 
for  the  hundredth  time  the  books  in  her  library.  What  she 
did  with  the  volumes  of  the  Turkish  Sptf,  what  they  meant, 
or  what  amusement  she  could  extract  from  them,  was  an 
eternal  mystification  to  me.  Not  long  ago,  meeting  with  a 
copy  of  the  book  accidentally,  I  pounced  upon  my  old 
acquaintance,  and  found  him  to  contain  better  and  more 
amusing  stuff  than  people  would  suspect  from  his  dry  look 
and  his  obsolete  politics.* 

The  face  of  tenderness  and  respect  with  which  Almcria 
nsed  to  welcome  my  mother,  springing  forward  with  her  fine 
buxom  figure  to  supply  the  strength  which  the  other  wanted, 
and  showing  what  an  equality  of  love  there  may  be  between 
youth  and  middle  age,  and  rich  and  poor,  I  should  never  cease 
to  love  her  for,  had  she  not  been,  as  she  was,  one  of  the  best- 
natured  persons  in  the  world  in  everything.  I  have  not  seen 
her  now  for  a  great  many  years ;  but,  with  that  same  &ce, 
whatever  change  she  may  pretend  to  find  in  it,  she  vrill  go  to 
hemven ;  for  it  is  the  face  of  her  spirit.  A  good  heart  never 
grows  old. 

♦  The  Tmrkigk  Spy  is  a  sort  of  philosophical  newspaper,  in  Tolmnes; 
and,  under  a  mask  of  bigotr}',  speculates  rery  freely  on  all  subjects. 
It  is  sttd  to  bare  been  written  by  an  Italian  Jesuit  of  the  name  of 
yimwmwtm  The  first  volume  has  been  attributed,  howerer,  to  Sir 
Roger  Jfanley,  father  of  the  author  of  the  AtalantU ;  and  the  rest  to 
Br.  Ifidfricj,  a  firiend  of  his. 
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Of  George  T j  her  biotiheri  nbo  will  pttdon  Aa 

omiflsion  of  hiB  worldl j  titleBi  wbitever  thej  may  be^  I  bxre 
a  aimilar  kind  of  recollection,  in  its  proportioii;  fiir,  dioa^ 
we  knew  him  thoroughly,  we  Bsw  him  len.  The  nght  of  hit 
face  waa  an  additional  aonahine  to  my  hdid^f.  EEa  waa  rvy 
generous  and  handaome-minded;  a  genuine  hmnan  being. 

Mrs.  T f  the  mother,  a  yeiy  lady-like  woman,  in  a 

delicate  state  of  health,  we  uanaUy  fimnd  reclining  on  a  aofr, 
always  ailing,  bnt  always  with  a  smile  for  na.  The  ftllury 
a  man  of  a  large  habit  of  body,  panting  with  asthma,  whom 
we  seldom  saw  bnt  at  dinner,  treated  na  with  all  thtf  iuaSif 
delicacy,  and  wonld  have  me  come  and  sit  next  him,  whioh 
I  did  with  a  mixture  of  joy  and  dread;  for  it  waa  painiil  to 
hear  him  breathe.  I  dwell  the  more  npon  these  attsoliMft 
because  the  school  that  I  was  in  held  a  sort  of  equivocal  zank 
in  point  of  what  is  called  respectability;  and  it  waa  no  Issa 
an  honour  to  another,  than  to  ourselyes,  to  know  when  to 
place  us  upon  a  liberal  footing.  Young  as  I  was,  I  felt  this 
point  strongly ;  and  was  touched  with  as  grateful  a  tenderness 
towards  those  who  treated  me  handsomely,  as  I  retreated 
inwardly  upon  a  proud  consciousness  of  my  Greek  and  Latin, 
when  the  supercilious  would  have  humbled  me.  Blessed 
house !  May  a  blessing  be  upon  your  rooms,  and  your  lawn, 
and  your  neighbouring  garden,  and  the  quiet  old  monastic 
name  of  your  street !  and  may  it  never  be  a  thoroughfare ! 
and  may  all  your  inmates  be  happy!  Would  to  God  one 
could  renew,  at  a  moments  notice,  the  happy  hours  we  have 
enjoyed  in  past  times,  with  the  same  circles,  and  in  the  same 
houses !  A  planet  with  such  a  privilege  would  be  a  great 
lift  nearer  heaven.  What  prodigious  evenings,  reader,  we 
would  have  of  it  I  What  fine  pieces  of  childliood,  of  youth, 
of  manhood — ay,  and  of  age,  as  long  as  our  friends  lasted  I 

The  old  gentleman  in  Gil  BlaSf  who  complained  that  the 
peaches  were  not  so  fine  as  they  used  to  be  when  he  was 
yoimg,  had  more  reason  than  appears  on  the  face  of  it.  He 
missed  not  only  his  former  palate,  but  the  places  he  ate  them 
in,  and  those  who  ate  them  with  him.  I  have  been  told,  that 
the  cranberries  I  have  met  with  since  must  have  been  as  fine 
as  those  I  got  Tith  the  T 's  ;  as  large  and  as  juicy  ;  and 
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thtt  they  came  from  the  same  place.  For  all  that,  I  never 
ate  a  cranberry-tart  since  I  dined  in  Austin  Friars. 

I  should  have  &llen  in  love  with  A.  T ,  had  I  been  old 

enough.  As  it  was,  my  first  fiame,  or  my  first  notion  of  a 
flame,  which  is  the  same  thing  in  those  days,  was  for  my 
giddy  cousin  Fanny  Dayrell,  a  charming  West  Indian.  Her 
mother,  the  aunt  I  spoke  of,  had  just  come  fix>m  Barbados 
with  her  two  daughters  and  a  sister.  She  was  a  woman  of  a 
princely  spirit ;  and  having  a  good  property,  and  every  wish 
to  make  her  relations  more  comfortable,  she  did  so.  It 
became  holiday  with  us  alL  My  mother  raised  her  head  ; 
my  fiither  grew  young  again ;  my  cousin  Kate  (Christiana 
nfldiery  for  her  name  was  not  Catherine;  Christiana  Arabella 
ustt  her  name)  conceived  a  regard  for  one  of  my  brothers, 
and  married  him  ;  and  for  my  part,  besides  my  pictures  and 
Italian  garden  at  Mr.  West^s,  and  my  beloved  old  English 
house  in  Austin  Friars,  I  had  now  another  paradise  in  Great 
Ormond  Street. 

My  aunt  had  something  of  the  West  Indian  pride,  but  all 
in  a  good  spirit,  and  was  a  mighty  cultivator  of  the  gentilities, 
inward  as  well  as  outward.  I  did  not  dare  to  appear  before 
her  with  dirty  hands,  she  would  have  rebuked  me  so  hand- 
nmely.  For  some  reason  or  other,  the  marriage  of  my 
brother  and  his  cousin  was  kept  secret  a  little  while.  I  be- 
came acquainted  with  it  by  chance,  coming  in  upon  a  holiday, 
the  day  the  ceremony  took  place.  Instead  of  keeping  me  out 
of  the  secret  by  a  trick,  they  very  wisely  resolved  upon  trusting 
me  with  it,  and  relying  upon  my  honour.  My  honour  happened 
to  be  put  to  the  test,  and  I  came  off  with  flying  colours.  It 
is  to  this  circumstance  I  trace  the  religious  idea  I  have  ever 
once  entertained  of  keeping  a  secret  I  went  with  the  bride 
and  brid^;room  to  church,  and  remember  kneeling  apart  and 
weeping  bitterly.  My  tears  were  unaccountable  to  me  then. 
Doubtless  they  were  owing  to  an  instinctive  sense  of  the  great 
change  that  was  taking  place  in  the  lives  of  two  human 
beings,  and  of  the  unalterableness  of  the  engagement  Death 
aid  T^yfr  seem  to  come  together  on  these  occasions,  like  awful 
goesta  at  a  feast,  and  look  one  another  in  the  face. 

It  wis  not  with  such  good  effect  that  my  aunt  raised  my 
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notions  of  a  schoolbqT's  podDet-maDCj  to  liatf-«RiWBi|  Mid 
crowns,  and  half-giiineas.  Mj  fiuher  and  modiflr  man  bodi 
as  generous  as  daylight ;  but  they  oouUL  not  give  what  thej 
had  not  I  had  been  unused  to  spendini^  and  aooording^  I 
Hpent  with  a  vengeance.  I  remember  a  hidicxons  jnthnrr 
The  first  half-guinea  that  I  received  brouc^  about  me  a  con- 
sultation of  companions  to  know  how  to  get  rid  of  it.  One 
shilling  was  devoted  to  pears,  another  to  appiesi  ^B*^^f<^  to 
cakes,  and  so  on,  all  to  be  bought  immediately,  aa  they  were; 
till  coming  to  the  sixpence,  and  being  struck  with  a  xeooDeo- 
tion  that  I  ought  to  do  someihing  useful  with  that,  I  boiqte 
sixpenn^rth  of  shoe-strings:  these,  no  doubt,  vanidiedr  Bii 
the  rest  The  next  half-guinea  came  to  the  knowledge  eff'ftt 
master :  he  interfered,  which  was  one  of  his  proper  ael4lbt 
and  my  aunt  practised  more  self-denial  in  future. 

Our  nqw  family  from  abroad  were  true  West  Indians^  or, 
as  they  would  have  phrased  it,  ''  tnie  Barbadians  bom." 
Tliey  were  generous,  warm-tempered,  had  great  good-nature ; 
were  proud,  but  not  unpleasantly  so;  lively,  yet  indolent; 
temperately  epicurean  in  their  diet ;  fond  of  company,  and 
dancing,  and  music;  and  lovers  of  show,  but  far  from  with- 
holding the  substance.  I  speak  chiefly  of  the  mother  and 
daugliters.  My  other  aunt,  an  elderly  maiden,  who  piqued 
hernelf  on  the  delicacy  of  her  hands  and  ankles,  and  made  you 
understand  how  many  suitors  she  had  refused  (for  which  she 
expresK(;d  anything  but  repentance,  being  extremely  vexed), 
was  not  deficient  in  complexional  good-nature ;  but  she  was 
narrow-minded,  and  seemed  to  care  for  nothing  in  the  world 
but  two  things  :  first,  for  her  elder  niece  Elate,  whom  she 
had  helped  to  nurse ;  and  second,  for  a  becoming  set-out  of 
cofioc  and  buttered  toast,  particularly  of  a  morning,  when  it 
was  taken  up  to  her  in  bed,  with  a  suitable  equipage  of  silver 
and  otlier  necessaries  of  life.  Yes ;  there  was  one  more  in- 
dis]H»n8able  thing — slavery.  It  was  frightful  to  hear  her 
small  mouth  and  little  mincing  tones  assert  the  necessity  not 
only  of  slaves,  but  of  robust  corporal  punishment  to  keep 
them  to  their  duty.  But  she  did  this,  because  her  want  of 
ideas  could  do  no  otlicrwise.  Having  had  slaves,  she  won- 
dered  how  anybody  could  object  to  so  natural  and  lady- 
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like  an  establishment.  Late  in  life,  she  took  to  fancying 
that  every  polite  old  gentleman  was  in  love  with  her; 
and  thus  she  lived  on,  till  her  dying  moment,  in  a  flutter  of 
expectation. 

The  black  servant  must  have  puzzled  this  aunt  of  mine 
sometimes.  All  the  wonder  of  which  she  was  capable,  he 
certainly  must  have  roused,  not  without  a ''  quaver  of  con- 
sternation.*' This  man  had  come  over  with  them  from  the 
West  Indies.  He  was  a  slave  on  my  aunfs  estate,  and  as 
such  he  demeaned  himself,  till  he  learned  that  there  was  no 
Bach  thing  as  a  slave  in  England;  that  the  moment  a  man  set 
luf  hoi  on  English  ground  he  was  free.  I  cannot  help 
■w^lwig  to  think  of  the  bewildered  astonishment  into  which 
Us. first  overt  act,  in  consequence  of  this  knowledge,  must 
hsff€  put  my  poor  aunt  Courthope  (for  that  was  her  Christian 
name).  Most  likely  it  broke  out  in  the  shape  of  some  remon- 
strance about  his  fellow-servants.  He  partook  of  the  pride 
common  to  all  the  Barbadians,  black  as  well  as  white;  and 
the  maid-servants  tormented  him.  I  remember  his  coming 
up  in  the  parlour  one  day,  and  making  a  ludicrous  represen- 
tation of  the  affronts  put  upon  his  office  and  person,  inter- 
Bperaing  his  chattering  and  gesticulations  with  explanatory 
dumb  ^ow.  One  of  the  maids  was  a  pretty  girl,  who  had 
manoeuvred  till  she  got  him  stuck  in  a  comer;  and  he  insisted 
upon  telling  us  all  that  she  said  and  did.  His  respect  for 
himself  had  naturally  increased -since  he  became  free;  but  he 
did  not  know  what  to  do  with  it.  Poor  Samuel  was  not  un- 
generousy  after  his  fashion.  He  also  wished,  with  his  freedom, 
to  acquire  a  freeman^s  knowledge,  but  stuck  fast  at  pothooks 
and  hangers.  To  frame  a  written  B  he  pronoimced  a  thing 
impossible.  Of  his  powers  on  the  violin  he  made  us  more 
sensible,  not  without  frequent  remonstrances,  which  it  must 
have  taken  all  my  aunt's  good-nature  to  make  her  repeat.  He 
had  left  two  wives  in  Barbados,  one  of  whom  was  brought  to 
bed  of  a  son  a  little  after  he  came  away.  For  this  son  he 
wanted  a  name,  that  was  new,  soimding,  and  long.  They 
referred  him  to  the  reader  of  Homer  and  Virgil.  With 
'^htffirfil  names  he  was  well  acquainted.  Mars  and  Venus 
being  among  his  most  intimate  friends,  besides  Jupiters  and 
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Adonises,  and  Dianas  with  laige  famiKfi.  At  IsDgdi  m 
sncceeded  with  Neoptdemna.  He  said  lie  had  never  heaxdit 
before ;  and  he  made  me  write  it  ioac  him  in  s  great  tOKt-haad, 
that  there  might  be  no  mistake. 

My  aunt  took  a  Gountry-honae  at  Hertoii|in  Sancej,  wbere 
I  passed  three  of  the  hiqi^est  weeks  of  mj  £&.  It  was  the 
custom  at  oar  school,  in  those  days,  to  allow  ua  onlj  awb  aet 
of  unbroken  holidays  during  the  whole  tione  we  were  ihcio 
I  mean,  holidays  in  which  we  remained  awi^  from  adhool  by 
night  as  well  as  by  day.  The  period  waa  alwaya  in  Angoat. 
Tmagine  a  schoolboy  passionately  fimd  of  the  green  fielda^  wlio 
had  never  slept  out  of  the  heart  of  the  Ci^  jfor  yean,  it 
a  compensation  even  for  the  pang  of  leaving  my  fidund:; 
then  what  letters  I  would  write  to  him  1  And  what  lflHp||k  I 
did  write!  What  ftJl  measure  of  aflfectian  proaiod  dawnfitmi 
running  over !  I  read,  walked,  had  a  garden  and  orohaid 
to  run  in ;  and  fields  that  I  could  have  rolled  in,  to  hacve  niy 
will  of  them. 

My  father  accompanied  me  to  Wimbledon  to  see  Home 
Tooke,  who  patted  me  on  the  head.  I  felt  very  differently 
under  his  hand,  and  imder  that  of  the  bishop  of  London, 
when  he  confirmed  a  crowd  of  us  in  St.  Paulas.  Not  that  I 
thought  of  politics,  though  I  had  a  sense  of  his  being  a 
patriot ;  but  patriotism,  as  well  as  ever3rthing  else,  was  con- 
nected in  my  mind  with  something  classical,  and  Home  Tooke 
held  his  political  reputation  with  me  by  the  same  tenure  that 
he  held  his  fame  for  learning  and  grammatical  knowledge. 
'^  The  learned  Home  Tooke  "  was  the  designation  by  which  I 
styled  him  in  some  verses  I  wrote;  in  which  verses,  by  the 
way,  with  a  poetical  licence  which  would  have  been  thought 
more  classical  by  Queen  Elizabeth  than  my  master,  I  called 
my  aunt  a  ''  nymph."  In  the  ceremony  of  confirmation  by 
the  bishop,  there  was  something  too  ofiicial,  and  like  a  de- 
spatch of  business,  to  excite  my  veneration.  My  head  only 
anticipated  the  coming  of  his  hand  with  a  thrill  in  the  scalp : 
and  when  it  came,  it  tickled  me. 

My  cousins  had  the  celebrated  Dr.  Callcott  for  a  music- 
master.  The  doctor,  who  was  a  scholar  and  a  great  reader^ 
waa  ao  pleased  with  me  one  day  fi)r  being  able  to  translate  the 
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beginning  of  Xenophon*8  Anabixaia  (one  of  our  schoolbooks), 
that  he  took  me  out  with  him  to  Nmm*3  the  bookseller's  in 
Great  Queen  Street,  and  made  me  a  present  of  Schreyelius's 
Lexicon.  When  he  came  down  to  Merton,  he  let  me  ride  his 
horse.  What  days  were  those !  Instead  of  being  roused 
against  my  will  bj  a  bell,  I  jumped  up  with  the  lark,  and 
strolled  ''  out  of  bounds."  Instead  of  bread  and  water  for 
break&st,  I  had  coffee,  and  tea,  and  buttered  toast:  for  dinner, 
not  a  htmk  of  bread  and  a  modioiun  of  hard  meat,  or  a  bowl 
of  pretended  broth ;  but  fish,  and  fowl,  and  noble  hot  joints, 
and  puddings,  and  sweets,  and  Guava  jellies,  and  other  West 
Indian  mysteries  of  peppers  and  preserves,  and  wine ;  and  then 
I  had  tea;  and  I  sat  up  to  supper  like  a  man,  and  lived  so 
wdy  that  I  might  have  been  very  ill,  had  I  not  run  about  all 
the  rest  of  the  day. 

My  strolls  about  the  fields  with  a  book  were  fuU  of  happi- 
ness: only  my  dress  used  to  get  me  stared  at  by  the  villagers. 
Walking  one  day  by  the  little  river  Wandle,  I  came  upon  one 
of  the  loveliest  girls  I  ever  beheld,  standing  in  the  water  with 
bare  legs,  washing  some  linen.  She  turned  as  she  was  stoop- 
ing, and  showed  a  blooming  oval  fiice  with  blue  eyes,  on  either 
side  of  which  flowed  a  profusion  of  flaxen  locks.  With  the 
exception  of  the  colour  of  the  hair,  it  was  like  Baphael's  own 
head  turned  into  a  peasant  girl's.  The  eyes  were  full  of  gen- 
tle astonishment  at  the  dght  of  me ;  and  mine  must  have 
wondered  no  less.  However,  I  was  prepared  for  such  won- 
ders. It  was  only  one  of  my  poetical  visions  realized,  and  I 
expected  to  find  the  world  full  of  them.  What  she  thought 
of  my  blue  skirts  and  yellow  stockings  is  not  so  clear.  She 
did  not,  however,  taunt  me  with  my  ^'  petticoats,"  as  the  girls 
in  the  streets  of  London  would  do,  making  me  blush,  as  I 
thought  they  ought  to  have  done  instead.  My  beauty  in  the 
brook  was  too  gentle  and  diflident;  at  least  I  thought  so,  and 
my  own  heart  did  not  contradict  me.  I  then  took  every 
bttuty  for  an  Arcadian,  and  every  brook  for  a  &iry  stream; 
and  the  reader  would  be  surprised  if  he  knew  to  what  an  ex- 
tent I  have  a  similar  tendency  still.  I  find  the  same  possibi- 
Iities  bj  another  path. 

I  do  not  remember  whether  an  Abb^  Paris,  who  taught  my 
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cousins  Frencli,  used  to  see  them  in  the  country;  but  In< 
shall  forget  liim  iu  Ormond  Street.  He  was  an  emigrant, 
^cntkmmily,  with  a  face  of  remarkable  bcnigoity,  and  a,  roiee 
thai  became  it.  He  spoke  English  in  a  slow  manner,  that 
was  very  graceful.  I  aliaU  never  forget  his  saying  one  day, 
in  naswer  to  somebody  who  pressed  liim  on  tlie  subjc-ct,  and 
in  the  mildest  of  tones,  that  without  doubt  it  was  impossible 
to  be  saved  out  of  the  pale  of  *l—  Catholic  Church. 

One  contrast  of  this  sort  .^...,  ids  me  of  another.      My 
aunt  Coui-tliope  hod  som  ■owing  out  on  one  of  her 

knucklES,  which  she  was  s  it  a  surgeon  look  at.  There 

was  a  Dr.  Chapman,  a  ^  ..■..,  .iiaian  phywcian,  who  catne  to 
see  UB,  a  person  of  great  suavity  of  manners,  with  all  that  air 
of  languor  and  want  of  energy  which  the  West  Indians  a&ea 
exbibit.  He  wati  in  the  habit  of  inquiring,  with  tlie  soAest 
Toice  in  the  world,  how  my  aunt's  hand  was;  and  comlog  one 
day  ujKin  lis  in  the  midst  of  dinner,  and  sighing  forth  Iiis  usual 
question,  she  g.ive  it  liim  ever  her  shoulder  to  look  at.  In  8 
moment  she  shrieked,  and  the  sweUing  was  gone.  The  meekest 
of  doctors  had  done  it  away  with  his  lancet. 

I  had  no  drawback  on  my  felicity  at  Merton,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  an  occasional  pang  at  my  friend's  absence,  and  a 
new  vexation  that  surprised  and  mortified  me.  I  had  been 
accnstomed  at  school  to  sleep  with  sixty  boys  in  the  room, 
and  some  old  night-fears  that  used  to  haunt  me  were  for- 
gotten. 'So  Manticboras  there  I — no  old  men  crawling  on  the 
floor  I  What  was  my  chagrin,  when  on  sleeping  alone,  after 
80  long  a  period,  I  foimd  my  terrors  come  back  again  I — not, 
indeed,  in  all  the  same  shapes.  Beasts  could  frighten  me  no 
longer ;  but  I  was  at  the  mercy  of  any  other  ghastly  fiction 
that  presented  itself  to  my  miud,  crawling  or  ramping.  I 
ftroggled  hard  to  say  nothing  about  it;  hut  my  days  began 
to  be  discoloured  with  fears  of  my  nights;  and  with  unutter- 
able hmniliaUon  I  begged  that  the  footman  might  be  allowed 
to  sleep  in  the  same  room.  Luckily,  my  request  was  attended 
to  la  the  kindest  and  most  reconciling  manner.  I  was  pitied 
T  fears,  but  praised  for  my  candour — a  balance  of  qua- 
h,  I  have  reason  to  believe,  did  me  a  service  far 
of  the  moment.     Samuel,  who,  fortunately  for 
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mj  shame,  bad  a  great  respect  for  fear  of  this  kind,  had  hb 
bed  removed  accordingly  into  my  room.  He  used  to  enter- 
tain me  at  night  with  stories  of  Barbados  and  the  n^^roes  ; 
and  in  a  few  days  I  was  reassored  and  happy. 

It  was  then  (oh,  shame  that  I  must  speak  of  &ir  lady  afler 
confessing  a  heart  so  fidnt  1)— it  was  then  that  I  fell  in  love 
with  my  cousin  Fan.  However,  I  would  have  fought  all  her 
young  acquaintances  roimd  for  her,  timid  as  I  was,  and  little 
inclined  to  pugnacity. 

Fanny  was  a  lass  of  fifteen,  with  little  laughing  eyes,  and  a 
mouth  like  a  plum.  I  was  then  (I  feel  as  if  I  ought  to  be 
ashamed  to  say  it)  not  more  than  thirteen,  if  so  old ;  but  I 
had  read  Tooke*s  Pantheon,  and  came  of  a  precocious  race. 
My  cousin  came  of  one  too,  and  was  about  to  be  married 
to  a  handsome  young  fellow  of  three-and-twenty.  I  thought 
nothing  of  this,  for  nothing  could  be  more  innocent  than  my 
intentions.  I  was  not  old  enough,  or  grudging  enough,  or 
whatever  it  was,  even  to  be  jealous.  I  thought  everybody 
must  love  Fanny  Dayrell;  and  if  she  did  not  leave  me  out  in 
permitting  it,  I  was  satisfied.  It  was  enough  for  me  to  be 
with  her  as  long  as  I  could ;  to  gaze  on  her  with  delight  as 
she  floated  hither  and  thither ;  and  to  sit  on  the  stiles  in  the 
neighbouring  fields,  thinking  of  Tooke's  Pantheon,  My  firiend- 
ship  was  greater  than  my  love.  Had  my  favourite  school- 
fellow been  ill,  or  otherwise  demanded  my  return,  I  should 
certainly  have  chosen  his  society  in  preference.  Three-fourths 
of  my  heart  were  devoted  to  friendship ;  the  rest  was  in  a 
vague  dream  of  beauty,  and  female  cousins,  and  nymphs,  and 
green  fields,  and  a  feeling  which,  though  of  a  warm  nature, 
was  full  of  fear  and  respect 

Had  the  jade  put  me  on  the  least  equality  of  footing  as  to 
age,  I  know  not  what  change  might  have  been  wrought  in  me; 
but  though  too  young  herself  for  the  serious  duties  she  was 
about  to  bring  on  her,  and  fuU  of  sufficient  levity  and  gaiety 
not  to  be  uninterested  with  the  little  black-eyed  schoolboy  that 
lingered  about  her,  my  vanity  was  well  paid  off  by  hers,  for 
she  kept  me  at  a  distance  by  calling  me  petit  gartpn.  This 
was  no  better  than  the  assumption  of  an  elder  sister  in  her 
teens  over  a  younger  one ;  but  the  latter  feels  it,  nevertheless; 
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and  I  persuaded  myself  that  it  wm  particuLttlj  emeL  I 
wished  the  Abb^  Paiis  at  Jamaica  irith  hia  FraudL  Then 
would  she  come  in  her  frock  and  tociker  (for  die  had  not  yet 
left  off  either),  her  curls  dandugy  and  her  hands  daspeA 
together  in  the  enthusiasm  of  samiMihing  to  teU  mei  and  iriiea 
I  flew  to  meet  her,  ifozgetting  the  diffivence  of  ages,  and  alive 
onlj  to  my  charming  cousin,  she  would  zepnas  me  ividi  a 
little  fillip  on  the  cheek,  and  say,  ^^Well^pttUgar^tirhat  do 
you  think  of  that?*'  The  worst  of  it  WM,  that  thia  odiooa 
French  phrase  sat  insufferably  well  upon  her  plnmp  little 
mouth.  She  and  I  used  to  gather  peaches  before  the  houaa 
were  up.  I  held  the  ladder  for  her ;  she  moonfeed  like  afiiiy; 
and  when  I  stood  doting  on  her  as  die  looked  down  and 
threw  the  fruit  in  my  lap,  she  would  cxji  **JPetit  fyi 
you  will  let  'em  alldropl"  On  my  zetum  to  school,  ahe  gscwe 
me  a  locket  for  a  keepsake,  in  the  shape  of  a  heart ;  which 
was  the  worst  thing  she  ever  did  to  the  petit  gar^on^  for  it 
toiiched  me  on  my  weak  side,  and  looked  like  a  sentiment 
I  believe  I  should  have  had  serious  thoughts  of  becoming 
melancholy,  had  I  not,  in  returning  to  school,  returned  to 
my  friend,  and  so  fouud  means  to  occupy  my  craving  for 
sympathy.  However,  I  wore  the  heart  a  long  while.  I  have 
sometimes  thought  there  was  more  in  her  French  than  I 
imagined ;  but  I  believe  not.  She  naturally  took  herself  for 
double  my  age,  with  a  lover  of  three-and-twenty.  Soon 
after  her  marriage,  fortimc  separated  us  for  many  years.  My 
passion  had  almost  as  soon  died  away ;  but  I  have  loved  the 
name  of  Fanny  ever  since ;  and  when  I  met  her  again,  which 
was  under  circumstances  of  trouble  on  her  port,  I  could  not 
see  her  without  such  an  emotion  as  I  was  ^n  to  confess 
to  a  jK'rson  *'  near  and  dear,"  who  forgave  me  for  it :  which 
made  me  love  the  forgiver  the  more.  Yes!  the  '^ black  ox^ 
troil  on  the  ioiry  foot  of  my  light-hearted  cousin  Fan ;  of 
her,  whom  I  could  no  more  have  thought  of  in  conjunction 
witli  sorrow,  than  of  a  ball-xx>om  with  a  tragedy.  To  know 
thai  she  wa»  rich  and  admired,  and  abounding  in  mirth  and 
music,  was  to  me  the  same  thing  as  to  know  that  she 
erisled.  Uow  often  did  I  afterwarxis  wish  myself  rich  in 
Im^thelliui^  faacre  icstoied  to  her  all  the  graces  of  lile! 
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She  was  generoui,  and  would  not  Iiave  denied  me  the  eatia- 
£utioii* 

This  was  my  first  loye.  That  for  a  friend's  sister  was  my 
aeoond,  and  not  so  strong;  for  it  was  divided  with  the  admi* 
TatioD  of  which  I  have  spoken  for  the  Park  music  and  ''  the 
soldiers.**  Nor  had  the  old  tendency  to  mix  up  the  clerical 
with  the  military  sendee  been  forgotten.  Indeed,  I  haye 
nerer  been  without  a  clerical  tendency;  nor,  after  what  I 
haye  written  for  the  genial  edification  of  my  fellow-creatures, 
and  the  extension  of  charitable  and  happy  thoughts  in  matters 
of  religion,  would  I  be  thought  to  speak  of  it  without  even  a 
certain  gravity,  not  compromised  or  turned  into  levity,  in  my 
opinion,  by  kny  eheerfblneas  of  tone  with  which  it  may  happen 
to  be  associated;  for  Heaven  has  made  smiles  as  weU  as  tears: 
has  made  laughter  itself,  and  mirth;  and  to  appreciate  its  gifts 
thoroughly  is  to  treat  none  of  them  with  disrespect,  or  to  afieot 
to  be  above  them.  The  wholly  gay  and  the  whoUy  grave 
spirit  is  equally  but  half  the  spirit  of  a  right  human  creature. 

I  mooted  points  of  fidth  with  myself  very  early,  in  conse- 
quence of  what  I  heard  at  home.  The  very  inconsistencies 
which  I  observed  round  about  me  in  matters  of  belief  and 
practice,  did  but  the  more  make  me  wish  to  discover  in  what 
the  right  spirit  of  religion  consisted :  while,  at  the  same  time^ 
nobody  felt  more  instinctively  than  myself,  that  forms  were 
necessary  to  preserve  essence.  I  had  the  greatest  respect  for 
them,  wherever  I  thought  them  sincere.  I  got  up  imitations 
of  rdigioos  proceaaions  in  the  school-room,  and  persuaded 
my  coadjutors  to  leam  even  a  psalm  in  the  original  Hebrew, 
in  order  to  sing  it  as  part  of  the  ceremony.  To  make  the 
leawn  as  easy  as  possible,  it  was  the  shortest  of  all  the  psalms, 
tiie  hundred  and  seventeenth,  which  consists  but  of  two 
venes.  A  Jew,  I  am  afraid,  wotdd  have  been  puzzled  to 
recognize  it;  though,  perhaps,  I  got  the  tone  from  his  own 
synagogue;  ft>r  I  was  well  acquainted  with  that  place  of 
wonribip.  I  was  led  to  dislike  Catholic  chapels,  in  spite  of  their 
mwde  and  thdr  paintings,  by  what  I  had  read  of  Inquisitions, 
and  by  the  impiety  which  I  found  in  the  doctrine  of  eternal 
ptmAmimtj — a  monstrosity  which  I  never  associated  with 

the  Church  of  England,  at  least  not  habitually.     But  identi- 
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fying  no  such  dogmas  with  the  Jews,  who  are  indeed  free 
from  them  (though  I  was  not  aware  of  that  circumstance 
at  the  time),  and  rererencing  them  for  their  ancient  connec- 
tion mth  the  Bible,  1  nsed  to  go  with  some  of  my  companions 
to  the- synagcigne  in  Duke's  Place  ;  where  I  look  pleasure 
in  witnessing  the  semi -Catholic  pomp  of  their  service,  and 
in  hearing  their  fine  singing  ;  not  without  something  of  a 
constant  astonishment  at  thei  aring  their  hats.  This  cus- 
tom, however,  kindly  mixed  If  np  with  the  recoUectiM] 
of  my  cocked  hat  and  band,  ras  not  aware  that  it  origi- 

nated in  the  immovable  E^«  iiban. 

These  visits  to  the  syi  did  me,  I  conceive,  s  great 

deal  of  good.  They  sorveu  oniverHalize  my  notions  of 
religion,  and  to  keep  them  '■■  «d.    It  never  became  necw- 

saiy  to  remind  me  that  Jeb  av  himself  a  Jew,  I  have  bIm 
rctnined  through  life  a  respecttul  notion  of  the  Jews  as  a  body. 

There  were  some  school  rhymes  about  "  pork  ujx>n  a  fork," 
and  the  Jews  going  to  prtson.  At  Easter,  a  strip  of  !>ordered 
paper  was  stnck  on  the  breast  of  every  boy,  conttdning  the 
words  "  He  is  risen."  It  did  not  give  us  the  slightest  thonght 
of  what  it  recorded.  It  only  reminded  us  of  an  old  rhyme, 
which  some  of  the  boys  used  to  go  about  the  school  re- 


A  beautiful  Christian  deduction  I  Thus  has  chari^  Itadf 
been  converted  into  a  spirit  of  antagonism ;  and  thus  it  is  that 
the  antagonism,  in  the  progress  of  knowledge,  becomea  first 
a  pastime  and  then  a  jest. 

I  never  forgot  the  Jews'  synagogue,  their  music,  their 
tabernacle,  and  the  courtesy  with  which  strangers  were 
allowed  to  see  it.  I  had  the  pleasure,  before  I  left  school, 
of  becoming  acquainted  with  some  members  of  their  com- 
munity, who  were  extremely  liberal  towards  other  opinions, 
and  who,  neverthelesB,  entertained  a  sense  of  the  Supreme 
Bong  far  more  reverential  than  I  had  observed  in  aaj 
Chriatian.  my  mother  excepted.  My  ieelings  towarda  than 
nqal  encouragement  from  tlie  respect  shown  to 
'    ^  of  Mr.  Weet,  who  was  anythii^ 
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hat  a  bigot  himaelf,  and  who  often  liad  Jews  to  sit  to  him. 
I  contem;Jated  Moaes  and  Aaron,  and  the  young  Levites,  by 
the  sweet  light  of  his  picture-rooms,  where  everybody  trod 
about  in  atiUnesSi  aa  though  it  were  a  kind  of  holy  ground; 
and  if  I  met  a  fiabbi  in  the  street,  he  seemed  to  me  a  man 
coming,  not  from  Bishopsgate  or  Safiron  Hill,  but  out  of  the 
remoteness  of  time. 

I  have  spoken  of  the  distinguished  individuals  bred  at 
Qirist  Hospital,  including  Coleridge  and  Lamb,  who  left  the 
•diool  not  long  before  I  entered  it.  Coleridge  I  never  saw 
tall  he  was  old.  Lamb  I  recollect  coming  to  see  the  boys, 
with  a  pensive,  brown,  handsome,  and  kindly  &ce,  and  a  gait 
advancing  with  a  motion  from  side  to  side,  between  involun- 
tary consciousness  and  attempted  ease.  His  brown  com- 
plexion may  have  been  owing  to  a  visit  in  the  country ;  his 
air  of  imeasiness  to  a  great  burden  of  sorrow.  He  dressed 
with  a  quaker-like  plainness.  I  did  not  know  him  aa  Lamb: 
I  tock  him  for  a  Mr. ''  Guy,^'  having  heard  somebody  address 
him  by  that  appellative,  I  suppose  in  jest. 

The  boy  whom  I  have  designated  in  these  notices  as 
C  n,  and  whose  intellect  in  riper  years  became  clouded, 
had  a  more  than  usual  look  of  being  the  son  of  old  parents. 
He  had  a  reputation  among  us,  which,  in  more  superstitious 
times,  might  have  rendered  him  an  object  of  dread.  We 
thought  he  knew  a  good  deal  out  of  the  pale  of  ordinary 
inquiries.  He  studied  the  weather  and  the  stars,  things 
which  boys  rarely  trouble  their  heads  with;  and  as  I  had  an 
awe  of  thimder,  which  always  brought  a  reverential  shade  on 
my  mother's  &ce,  as  if  pod  had  been  speaking,  I  used  to 
weod  to  him  on  close  summer  days,  to  know  if  thunder  was 
lobe  expected. 

In  connection  with  this  mysterious  schoolfellow,  though  he 
was  the  last  person,  in  some  respects,  to  be  associated  with 
him,  I  must  mention  a  strange  epidemic  fear  which  occa- 
aonally  prevailed  among  the  boys  respecting  a  personage 
wImnbi  they  called  the  Fazzer. 

The  Fazzer  was  known  to  be  nothing  more  than  one  of  the 
boys  themselves.  In  fact,  he  consisted  of  one  of  the  most 
aapodent  of  the  bigger  ones;  but  as  it  was  his  custom  to 
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dJsguJK  his  face,  and  aa  this  aggravated  the  terror  viaeh 
modi]  the  little  boys  hide  their  own  faces,  his  participation  of 
our  common  human  nature  only  increasei  the  supi-matuTal 
fearfulncss  of  hin  pretensions.  Hin  office  as  Fqzzft  couasted 
in  being  nudocious,  unknown,  and  trightening  tlio  boys  at 
night;  sometimes  by  pulling  them  out  of  their  beds ;  some- 
times  by  simply /u:;iH(7  their  hair  ("  fazzing"  meant  pulling 
or  vexing,  like  a  goblin):  imcs  (vrhich  was  horriblest 

of  all)  by  quietly  giving  mderstand,  in  some  way  or 

other,  that  the  "  Jazier  ,"  tliat  is  to  aay,  out  of  his 

own  bed,  and  then  bein;  y  those  who  dared  to  look) 

Bitting,  or  otherwise  maki  ppearauce,  in  his  white  ahiit, 

motionless  and  dumb.  It  »ub  cry  good  horror,  of  iu  kind. 
The  Fftzaer  was  our  Dr.  E  r,  our  elf,  our  specti^,  our 

Flibbertigibbet,  who  "  put  '.  i  in  our  pillows  and  hallen 

in  our  pews,"  He  waa  Jones,  it  is  true,  or  Smith;  but  be 
was  also  somebody  else — un  anomaly,  a  duality,  Smith  and 
Borceiy  united.  My  Iriend  Charles  Oilier  shfJuSd  ha\ 
a  book  about  him.  He  was  onr  Old  Man  of  the  I 
and  jet  a  common  boy. 

One  night  I  thought  I  saw  this  pbei 
stances  more  than  usttally  unearthly.  It  was  a  fine  moonlight 
night ;  I  was  then  in  a  ward  the  casements  of  which  lookad 
(as  they  still  look)  on  the  churchyard.  My  bed  waa  vidar 
the  second  window  from  the  east,  not  &i  from  the  statoa  «f 
Edward  the  Sixth.  Happening  to  wake  in  ths  middle  of  tbe 
night,  and  cast  up  my  eyes,  I  ww,  on  a  bed's  head  near  mo, 
and  in  one  of  these  casements,  a  figure  in  ita  shirt,  which 
I  took  for  the  Fazzer.  The  roopi  was  silent ;  the  figure 
motionless;  I  fancied  that  half  the  boys  in  the  ward  won 

glancing  at  it,  without  daring  to  speak.     It  was  poor  G n, 

gazing  at  that  Innar  orb,  which  might  afierwarda  be  aapposed 
to  hare  maligoantlT  fasciiiated  him. 

Cont«nporary  with  C ^n  was  Wood,  before  mentioned, 

whom  I  admired  for  hia  venea,  and  wlio  was  afterwaria 

Fellow  of  Pembroke  Collie,  Cambridge,  when  I  visited  hiii^ 

and  ibond  Um,  to  my  aatoniahn^t,  a  bead  dtorter  than 

V      r  n»er  boj  at  acHocd  i^ipears  a  giaat  to  a  litlk 

■d  aawa-  are  synoo/mcHaB.    Nerw  Md 
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then,  however,  extreme  smallneas  in  a  senior  scholar  gives  a 
new  kind  of  dignity,  by  reason  of  the  testimony  it  bears  to 
the  ascendancy  of  the  intellect.  It  was  the  custom  for  the 
monitors  at  Christ  Hospital,  during  prayers  before  meat,  to 
stand  fronting  the  tenants  of  their  respective  wards,  while  the 
objects  of  their  attention  were  kneeling.  Looking  up,  on 
one  of  these  occasions,  towards  a  new  monitor  who  was  thus 
standing,  and  whose  face  was  unknown  to  me  (for  there  were 
six  hundred  of  us,  and  his  ward  was  not  mine),  I  thought 
him  the  smallest  boy  that  could  ever  have  attained  to  so  dis- 
tinguished an  eminence.  He  was  little  in  person,  little  in 
£iee,  and  he  had  a  singularly  juvenile  cast  of  features,  even  for 
one  80  petit. 

It  was  Mitchell,  the  translator  of  Aristophanes.  He  had 
really  attained  his  position  prematurely.  I  rose  afterwards 
to  be  next  to  him  in  the  school;  and  from  a  grudge  that 
existed  between  us,  owing  probably  to  a  reserve,  which  I 
thought  pride,  on  his  part,  and  to  an  ardency  which  he  may 
have  considered  frivolous  on  mine,  we  became  friends.  Cir- 
cumstances parted  us  in  after-life :  I  became  a  Reformist,  and 
he  a  Quarterly  Reviewer;  but  he  sent  me  kindly  remem- 
brances not  long  before  he  died.  I  did  not  know  he  was 
declining;  and  it  will  ever  be  a  psdn  to  me  to  reflect  that 
delay  coni^ired  with  accident  to  hinder  my  sense  of  it  from 
being  known  to  him;  especially  as  I  learned  that  he  had 
not  been  so  prosperous  as  I  supposed.  He  had  his  weaknesses 
as  well  as  myself,  but  they  were  mixed  with  conscientious 
and  noble  qualities.  Zealous  as  he  was  for  anstocratical 
government,  he  was  no  indiscriminate  admirer  of  persons  in 
high  places ;  and,  though  it  would  have  bettered  his  views 
in  life,  he  had  declined  taking  orders,  from  nicety  of  religious 
scruple.     Of  his  admirable  scholarship  I  need  say  nothing. 

Equally  good  scholar,  but  of  a  less  zealous  temperament, 
waa  Bamea,  who  stood  next  me  on  the  Deputy  Grecian  form, 
and  idio  was  afterwards  identified  with  the  sudden  and 
striking  increase  of  the  Times  newspaper  in  £Eune  and  in- 
fluence. He  was  very  handsome  when  young,  with  a  profile 
of  Griecian  r^rtdarity ;  and  was  famous  among  us  for  a  certain 
dispassionate  himiour,  for  his  admiration  of  the  works  ox 
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Fielding,  and  for  his  delight,  nevertheless,  in  pushing  n  narra- 
tive to  its  utmoat,  and  drawing  upon  his  Blores  of  fancy  for 
iatensifying  it ;  an  amuficmcut  for  which  he  posaessed  an 
undeistood  privilege.  It  was  painful  in  aAiir-lifit  to  see  his 
good  looks  HwuUoivcd  up  in  corpulency,  and  hia  once  hand- 
some mouth  thrusting  its  under  lip  out,  and  panting  with 
aathma.  I  believe  he  was  originally  so  well  comaiittitcd  in 
point  of  health  and  V— '■'-  ''""'■ —  that  he  fancied  he  could 
go  on,  all  his  life,  wii  ujy  of  the  uflual  methods 

to  preserve  hia  comfoi  w  rship  of  the  Timts,  which 

turned  his  night  into  duj  suld  have  been  a  trying 

burden  to  any  man,  comj  bad  conscqueuccx  of  his 

negligence ;  and  he  died  p  efore  he  waa  old.     liames 

wrote  elegant  Latin  verac,  a  English  style,  and  Diight 

assuredly  have  made  hiins  _.  ne  in  wit  and  literature, 

liad  he  cared  much  for  anytniuy  btyonJ  hia  glass  of  wine  and 
hia  Fielding.  He  left;  money  to  found  a  Bamea  scholarship 
at  Cambridge. 

What  pleasant  days  have  I  not  passed  with  him,  and  other 
schoolfellows,  bathing  in  the  New  River,  and  boating  on  the 
Thames.  He  and  I  b^an  to  leam  Itidian  together;  And 
anybody  not  within  the  pale  of  the  enthusiastic,  might  have 
thought  us  mad,  as  we  went  shouting  the  beginning  of 
Metaatasio'a  Ode  to  Venus,  as  loud  as  we  could  bawl,  over  the 
Homsey  fields.     I  can  repeat  it  to  this  day,  from  those  first 

"  Scendl  propizia 

Col  tno  iplendore, 
O  bella  Teoere, 

Hadre  d'Amore; 
Hadre  d'Amore, 

Chaiolaid 
Fiacer  degli  nomini, 

EdegUdei."* 

On  the  same  principle  of  making  invocadons  as  loud  as 
possible,  and  at  the  same  time  of  fulfilUng  the  prophecy  of  a 
poet,  and  also  for  the  purpose  of  indulging  ourselves  with  an 
echo,  we  used  to  lie  upon  nor  oars  at  Richmond,  and  call,  in 

*  *'D««:eni]  propitious  with  thy  brightnes*,  O  beantifiil  Tenus, 
Mother  of  Lor«  i — Uotber  of  I.ot«,  wbo  alone  art  the  pleasure  oC 
tnCD  Bod  of  aod*." 


I 
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the  most  Tociferous  manner,  upon  the  spirit  of  Thomson  to 
"rest.** 

**  Bemembranoe  oft  ihall  haunt  the  shore. 
When  Thames  in  summer  wreaths  is  drest, 
And  oft  suspend  the  dashing  oar 
To  hid  his  gentle  spirit  rest.** 

CoUin$*9  Ode  on  the  Death  of  Thomson. 

It  was  more  like  "  perturbing  **  his  spirit  than  laying  it. 

One  day  Barnes  fell  oyerboard,  and,  on  getting  into  the 
boat  again,  he  drew  a  little  edition  of  Seneca  out  of  his 
pocket,  which  seemed  to  have  become  fat  with  the  water.  It 
was  like  an  extempore  dropsy. 

Another  time,  sereral  of  us  being  tempted  to  bathe  on  a 
Tery  hot  day,  near  Hammersmith,  and  not  exercising  suffi- 
cient patience  in  selecting  our  spot,  we  were  astonished  at 
receiving  a  sudden  lecture  from  a  lady.  She  was  in  a  hat 
and  feathers,  and  riding-habit ;  and  as  the  grounds  turned 
out  to  belong  to  the  Margravine  of  Anspach  (Lady  Craven), 
we  persuaded  ourselves  that  our  admonitrix,  who  spoke  in  no 
measured  terms,  was  her  Serene  Highness  herself.  The 
obvious  reply  to  her  was,  that  if  it  was  indiscreet  in  us  not 
to  have  chosen  a  more  sequestered  spot,  it  was  not  exces- 
sively the  reverse  in  a  lady  to  come  and  rebuke  us.  I  related 
this  story  to  my  acquaintance.  Sir  Robert  Ker  Porter,  who 
knew  her.  His  observation  was,  that  nothing  wonderful  was 
to  be  wondered  at  in  the  Margravine. 

I  was  fifleen  when  I  put  off  my  band  and  blue  skirts  for  a 
coat  and  neckcloth.  I  was  then  first  Deputy  Grecian,  and  I 
had  the  honour  of  going  out  of  the  school  in  the  same  rank, 
at  the  same  age,  and  for  the  same  reason,  as  my  fi-iend  Charles 
Lamb.  The  reason  was,  that  I  hesitated  in  my  speech.  I  did 
not  stammer  half  so  badly  as  I  used  ;  and  it  is  very  seldom 
that  I  halt  at  a  syllable  now ;  but  it  was  imderstood  that  a 
Grecian  was  bound  to  deliver  a  public  speech  before  he  lefl 
school,  and  to  go  into  the  Church  afterwards ;  and  as  I  could 
do  neither  of  these  things,  a  Grecian  I  could  not  be.  So  I 
pQt  on  my  coat  and  waistcoat,  and,  what  was  stranger,  my 
hat;  a  very  uncomfortable  addition  to  my  sensations.  For 
eig^t  yean  I  had  gone  bareheaded,  save  now  and  then  a  few 
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Inches  of  [xri  cranium,  when  the  little  cnp,  no  I»rges  tiian  a 
crumput,  Tr:is  stuck  oa  one  si<Ie,  to  the  myslificatiou  of  the 
old  liuiiea  in  tlic  atreeta. 

I  then  cared  as  little  for  the  nuns  as  I  did  for  anyiliing 
clsL-.  I  had  now  a  vague  sense  of  worldly  trouble,  and  of  a 
great  ood  seiious  change  in  tny  condition ;  besides  wliicli,  I 
had  to  quit  my  old  cloisters,  and  my  pliiyinates,  and  long 
habita  of  all  sorts ;  sc  ras  a  very  happy  moment 

to  schoolboys  in  gcnerm,  ne  one  of  the  most  piunful 

of  nty  Ufe.     I  surprised  v  sllows  and  the  mai'ter  with 

the  melancholy  of  my  Ii  wk  le-ave  of  my  books,  of 

my  friends,  of  my  seat  in  immar-school,  of  my  good- 

hearted  QUDte  and  lier  di  if  my  bed,  of  the  doistera, 

and  of  the  very  pump  oiii  ich  I  had  token  «o  many 

delicious  draughts,  as  if  I  shonla  never  see  them  again,  thongb 
I  meant  to  conic  every  dny.  Tlid  fatal  hat  was  put  on ;  my 
&ther  was  come  to  fetch  me. 


CHAPTER    V. 


For  some  time  afler  I  left  school,  I  did  nothing  but  visit  1117 
achooIfellowB,  haunt  the  book-etalla,  and  write  venee.  Uj 
&ther  collected  the  verses,  and  published  them  [in  1802,  nnder 
the  title  of  Juvenilia] ,  with  a  large  list  of  Bubacribeis,  nnmben 
of  whom  belonged  to  his  old  congr^ationB.  [The  volume  had 
a  portrait  by  Jackson  in  the  manner  of  that  artist,  imparting 
to  it  an  air  of  heavy  laziness,  «id  to  have  characterized  the 
artist,  but  certainly  foreign  to  the  sitter.]  1  was  as  pnod, 
perhaps,  of  the  book  at  that  time  as  I  am  ashamed  of  it  now. 
The  French  Bevolntion,  thoagh  the  worst  portion  of  it  was 
over,  had  not  yet  shaken  ap  and  reinvigorated  the  sources  of 
thought  all  over  Eun^ie.  At  least  I  was  not  old  enough, 
perh^is  was  not  able,  to  get  out  of  the  trammels  of  the  r^ular 
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imitative  poetry,  or  Tersification  rather,  which  was  taiight  in 
the  echools.  My  book  was  a  heap  of  imitations,  all  but  abso- 
lutely worthless.  But  absurd  as  it  was,  it  did  me  a  serious 
misduef ;  far  it  made  me  suppose  that  I  had  attained  an  end, 
instead  of  not  having  reached  even  a  commencement ;  and 
thus  caused  me  to  waste  in  imitation  a  good  many  years 
which  I  cug^t  to  have  devoted  to  the  study  of  the  poetical 
art  and  of  nature.  Coleridge  has  praised  Boyer  for  teaching 
us  to  laugh  at  *^  muses  "  and  ^  Castalian  streams ;  **  but  he 
m^ht  rather  to  have  lamented  that  he  did  not  teach  us  how 
to  love  them  wisely,  as  he  might  have  done  had  he  really 
known  anjrthing  about  poetry,  or  loved  Spenser  and  the  old 
poets,  as  he  thought,  and  admired  the  new.  Even  Coleridge's 
juvenile  poems  were  none  the  better  for  Boyer's  training.  As 
to  mine,  they  were  for  the  most  part  as  mere  trash  as  anti- 
Castalian  heart  could  have  desired.  I  wrote  ''  odes  **  because 
Collins  and  Grray  had  written  them,  "  pastorals  *'  because 
Pope  had  written  them,  "  blank  verse  "  because  Akenside  and 
Thomson  had  written  blank  verse,  and  a  '^  Palace  of  Plea- 
sure "  becaose  Spenser  had  written  a  ''  Bower  of  Bliss."  But 
in  all  these  authors  I  saw  little  but  their  words,  and  imitated 
even  those  badly.  I  had  nobody  to  bid  me  to  go  to  the  nature 
which  had  originated  the  books.  Coleridge's  lauded  teacher 
put  into  my  hands,  at  one  time,  the  life  of  Pope  by  Ruffhead 
(the  worst  he  could  have  chosen),  and  at  another  (for  the 
express  purpose  of  cultivating  my  love  of  poetry)  the  Irene 
and  other  poems  of  Dr.  Johnson!  Pope's  smooth  but  tm- 
artistical  versification  spell-bound  me  for  a  long  time.  Of 
Johnson's  poems  I  retained  nothing  but  the  epigram  b^;in- 
Bing  *^  Hermit  hoar—" 

**  *  Hermit  hoar,  in  solemn  cell, 
Wearing  oat  life's  eTening  gray. 
Strike  thy  bosom,  sage,  and  tell, 
What  is  bliss,  and  which  the  way? ' 

Thas  I  spoke,  and  speaking,  sighed. 
Scarce  repressed  the  starting  tear. 

When  the  hoary  sage  replied, 
*  Come,  my  lad,  and  drink  some  beer.'  ** 

This  was  the  first  epigram  of  the  kind  which  I  had  seen ;  and 
it  had  a  cautionary  effect  upon  me  to  an  extent  which  its 
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author  might  htirdly  have  desired.  The  gisTe  Dr.  Johnson 
and  the  rogue  Ambrose  de  Lsmela,  in  Gil  Blot,  stood  side  by 
side  in  my  imagination  an  uumaakerB  of  Tl'n(^r&blc  appear- 
ances ;  that  iH  to  Bay,  as  persons  who  had  no  objeotlon  to  the 
jolly  hypocrisy  which  they  unmasked. 

Not  long  aAer  the  publication  of  my  Ixiolc,  I  visited  two  of 
my  BchoolteliowB,  who  had  gone  to  Cambridge  and  OsJonL 
The  repute  of  it,  uufortiuii.  :ompanied  me,  and  gaTs  ■ 

ficlish  increase  to  my  sell  xaey.     At  O.Tlbrd,  1  was 

introduced  to  Kett,  the   p  xifeBsor, — n   good-HAtuied 

man  with  a  fiice  like  a  U<  u  (had  Swifl  seen  it,  he 

would  have  thought  it  a  or  humanity).     It  was  in 

the  garden  of  the  professoi .  ;e  (Trinity);  waA  he  ex- 

pressed «  hope  that  I  should  i  ipired  then  "  bjr  the  tnuae 

of  Wartoii."      I  was  not  ac  «d   with  the  wriliiigs  of 

Warton  ;it  that  time;  and  perbaps  my  ignorance  w.ia  fortu- 
nate; for  it  was  not  till  long  after  my  acquaintance  with  them 
that  I  saw  farther  into  their  merits  th&n  the  very  first  anti- 
commonplaces  would  hare  discerned,  and  as  I  had  not  acquired 
eveu  those  at  that  period,  and  my  critical  presumption  waa 
on  a  par  with  my  poetical,  I  should  probably  have  given  the 
professor  to  understand  that  I  had  no  esteon  for  that  kind  of 
secondhand  inspiration.  I  was  not  aware  that  my  own  wu 
precisely  of  the  same  kind,  and  aa  different  &om  Warton's  as 
poverty  &om  acquirement. 

At  Oxford,  my  love  of  boating  had  nearly  cost  me  my  life. 
I  had  already  had  a,  bit  of  a  tasic  of  drowning  in  the  river 
Thames,  in  consequence  of  running  a  boat  t«x>  hastily  on 
shore;  but  it  was  nothing  to  what  I  experienced  on  this 
occasion.  The  schoolfellow  whom  I  was  visiting  was  the 
friend  whose  fiunily  lived  in  Spring  Gardens.  We  had  gone 
out  in  a  little  decked  skiff,  and  not  expecting  disasters  in  the 
"  gentle  Isis,"  I  had  fastened  the  soil-line,  of  which  I  had 
tlio  direction,  in  order  that  I  might  read  a  volume  which-I 
had  wilh  me,  of  Mr.  Cumberland's  novel  called  Hetuy.  Mj 
friend  was  at  the  helm.  The  wind  grew  a  little  strong ;  and 
wo  hod  just  got  into  Iffley  Keoch,  when  I  heard  him  exclaim, 
at,  we  are  over  1 "  The  next  moment  I  was  under  the 
iilping  it,  and  giving  myself  up  for  lost     The  boat 
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bad  a  small  opening  in  the  middle  of  the  deck^  under  which  I 
had  thnust  my  feet ;  this  circumstance  had  carried  me  over 
with  the  boat,  and  the  worst  of  it  was,  I  found  I  had  got  the 
sail-line  round  my  neck.  My  friend,  who  sat  on  the  deck 
itself,  had  been  swept  off,  and  got  comfortably  to  shore,  which 
was  at  a  little  distance. 

My  bodily  sensations  were  not  so  painful  as  I  should  have 
£mcied  they  would  have  been.  My  mental  reflections  were 
▼ery  different,  though  one  of  them,  by  a  singular  meeting  of 
extremes,  was  of  a  comic  nature.  I  thought  that  I  should 
never  see  the  sky  again,  that  I  had  parted  with  all  my  friends, 
and  that  I  was  about  to  contradict  the  proverb  which  said  that 
a  man  who  was  bom  to  be  hanged,  would  never  be  drowned ; 
for  the  sail-line,  in  which  I  felt  entangled,  seemed  destined  to 
perform  for  me  both  the  offices.  On  a  sudden,  I  found  an  oar 
in  my  hand,  and  the  next  minute  I  was  climbing,  with  assist- 
ance, into  a  wherry,  in  which  there  sat  two  Oxonians,  one  of 
them  helping  me,  and  loudly  and  laughingly  differing  with 
the  other,  who  did  not  at  all  like  the  rocking  of  the  boat,  and 
who  assured  me,  to  the  manifest  contradiction  of  such  senses 
as  I  had  left,  that  there  was  no  room.  This  gentleman  is  now 
no  more  ;  and  I  shall  not  mention  his  name,  because  I  might 
do  injustice  to  the  memory  of  a  brave  man  struck  with  a 
panic.  The  name  of  his  companion,  if  I  mistake  not,  was 
RusselL  I  hope  he  was  related  to  an  illustrious  person  of  the 
same  name,  to  whom  I  have  lately  been  indebted  for  what 
may  have  been  another  prolongation  of  my  life. 

On  returning  to  town,  which  I  did  on  the  top  of  an  Oxford 
coach,  I  was  relating  this  story  to  the  singular  person  who 
then  drove  it  (Bobart,  who  had  been  a  collegian),  when  a 
man  who  was  sitting  behind  surprised  us  with  the  excess  of 
his  laughter.  On  asking  him  the  reason,  he  touched  his  hat, 
and  said,  ^  Sir,  Fm  his  footman/'  Such  are  the  delicacies  of 
the  livery,  and  the  glorifications  of  their  masters  with  which 
they  entertain  the  kitchen. 

Thia  Bobart  was  a  very  curious  person.  I  have  noticed 
bim  in  the  Indicator ,  in  the  article  on  "  Coaches."  He  was  a 
deaoendant  of  a  horticultural  family,  who  had  been  keepers 
of  the  Physic  Garden  at  Oxford,  and  one  of  whom  pahned  a 
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nt  SIMIB  av  wsnM  nuU  £v  a  dnpni,  bf  al 
■kia  tal0  migi.  TtlltmBt  Bofaart  (fa 
tmr  clnridlMF)  imi  beea  «t  ooDege  hiawrif,  ] 
Hscr;  but  having  becoiDe  fFrofnetor  of  a  sbige-coadi,  ha 
thought  fit  to  be  his  own  coachman;  and  he  Tecfived  your 
mimry  and  touched  hU  hat  like  the  reat  of  the  frateniity. 
He  had  a  round,  red  face,  with  eyes  thai  stared,  and  shrmed 
(hs  white  ;  and  haring  become,  hy  \tm^  practice,  an  excellent 
rapper  of  vene*,  lie  waa  accustomed  lo  hare  boula  at  that 
jiaiitiine  with  the  colleginns  whom  he  drove.  It  was  cnriou* 
to  hear  liim  vrhutJi!  and  grunt,  and  ur^  on  hii  horses  with 
the  atlier  cualomary  euphotiicH  of  hia  tribe,  and  thea  see  him 
jhi*h  his  eye  round  npon  the  capping  gcntleToan  who  eat 
behind  bin),  and  quote  his  ncTcr-fiiiling  line  ont  of  Vir^ 
or  Horacn.  In  the  evening  (for  he  only  drore  hie  coach  half 
way  t"  Loiiilon)  bo  divided  bis  nolace  after  bis  labours  be- 
twwn  !ii«  hnrik  iith!  Iiis  hraiiily-and-ivato' ;  but  I  am  afnrid 
with  a  little  too  much  of  the  brandy,  for  hia  end  waa  not 
happy.*  There  was  eccentricity  in  the  family,  without  any- 
thing much  to  show  for  it.  The  Bobart  who  i&veitted  the 
dragon  chuckled  over  the  Becret  for  a  long  time  with  a  aatia- 
fnotion  that  must  have  cost  him  many  &lsehooda ;  and  the 
first  Bobart  that  ia  known  used  to  tag  bis  beard  witb  stiver 
Oil  boliiliiys. 

If  fi^iiiale  society  had  not  been  wanting,  I  should  have 
longoil  to  reude  at  an  univenity;  for  I  have  never  aeoi 
Irccit,  iHMkH,  tind  n  garden  to  walk  in,  but  I  saw  my  natural 
hoine,  provided  there  waa  no  "monkery"  in  it.  I  have 
always  thought  it  a  bravo  and  great  aaying  of  Mohammed,— 
"  Thoro  ia  no  monkery  in  Islam." 

"  From  women's  cyei  this  doctrine  I  derive: 
Thev  an  tbe  booki,  the  arts,  the  academes. 
Which  alMW,  contajji,  and  noarisli  all  the  worid." 

Woro  I  to  visit  the  univctvties  now,  I  should  explore  every 
conwr,  And  n!\'GKiatIy  foncy  mjsdf  in  the  presence  of  ereij 

*0b  Mm  latemkiioa  •^f  Mr.  llcMrfc  llwpsr,  wbo  kindle  nhm- 
Ijtll  1^ JDWann I >-«U>a  u  II  t\i,\t  of  the  /aAcalDP,  and  went  mt 
*  zr^  *!*••  ******  -^  '■'*  '^^I'y^-t  ■■  '•iilxIetaiKbowvTer,  that  wen 
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great  and  good  man  that  has  adorned  them ;  but  the  most 
important  poople  to  joung  men  are  one  another ;  and  I  was 
c(mtent  with  glancing  at  the  haunts  of  Addison  and  Warton 
in  Oxford,  and  at  those  of  Gray,  Spenser,  and  Milton,  in 
Cambridge.  Oxford,  I  found,  had  greatly  the  advantage  of 
Cambridge  in  point  of  country.  You  could  imderstand  well 
enough  how  poets  jcould  wander  about  Iffley  and  Woodstock ; 
but  when  I  visited  Cambridge,  the  nakedness  of  the  land  was 
too  plainly  visible  under  a  sheet  of  snow,  through  which 
gratters  of  ditches  ran,  like  ink,  by  the  side  of  leafless  sallows, 
which  resembled  huge  pincushions  stuck  on  posts.  The  town, 
however,  made  amends ;  and  Cambridge  has  the  advantage  of 
Oxford  in  a  remarkable  degree,  as  far  as  regards  eminent 
names.  England^s  two  greatest  philosophers.  Bacon  and 
Newton,  and  (according  to  Tyrwhitt)  three  out  of  its  four 
great  poets,  were  bied  there,  besides  double  the  nimiber  of 
minor  celebrities.  Oxford  even  did  not  always  know  ''the 
good  the  gods  provided."  It  repudiated  Locke;  alienated 
Gibbon;  and  had  nothing  but  angry  sullenness  and  hard 
expulsion  to  answer  to  the  inquiries  which  its  very  ordi- 
nances encouraged  in  the  sincere  and  loving  spirit  of 
Shelley. 

Yet  they  are  divine  places,  both;  full  of  grace,  and  beauty, 
and  scholarship;  of  reverend  antiquity,  and  ever-young  na- 
ture and  hope.  Their  faults,  if  of  worldliness  in  some,  are 
those  of  time  and  of  conscience  in  more,  and  if  the  more 
pertinacious  on  those  accounts,  will  merge  into  a  like  con- 
servative firmness,  when  still  nobler  developments  are  in  their 
keeping.  So  at  least  I  hope;  and  so  may  the  Fatca  have 
ordained;  keeping  their  gowns  among  them  as  a  83rmbol  that 
kaming  is,  indeed,  something  which  ever  learns;  and  in- 
structing them  to  teach  love,  and  charity,  and  inquiry,  with 
the  same  accomplished  authority  as  that  with  which  they 
have  taught  assent 

My  book  was  unfortunately  successful  everywhere,  parti- 
cularly in  the  metropolis.  The  critics  were  extremely  kind; 
and,  as  it  was  unusual  at  that  time  to  publish  at  so  early  a 
period  of  life,  my  age  made  me  a  kind  of  ''  Young  Boscius  ** 
in  antbozahip.    I  was  introduced  to  literati,  and  shown  about 
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among  parties.  My  fatlier  took  me  to  see  Dr.  Koine,  Jtaater 
of  tho  Charter*HouBe.  The  doctor,  who  was  very  kinct  and 
pleasant,  but  who  probably  drew  nonu  of  our  deductjona 
in  favour  of  the  yoting  writer's  abilities,  warned  me  againHt 
the  perils  of  authorship;  adding,  as  a  linai  deborlAtive,  tbat 
"  the  ahelves  were  fall."  It  was  not  till  we  came  away  that 
I  thought  of  an  answer,  which  I  conceived  would  liave 
"  annihilated  "  him,  "  Then,  s  {I  should  have  said),  "  we 
will  make  another."  Not  havm,  been  in  time  with  this 
repartee,  I  felt  all  that  anguish  of  uideserved  and  unneceBSary 
defeat,  which  has  been  bo  pleasantly  described  m  the  Jlherug 
o/Hvman  Life.  This,  tJiought  I,  would  have  been  an  answer 
befitting  a  poet,  and  calculated  to  make  a  figure  in  bio- 
gtapliy. 

A  mortification  that  I  cncoimtered  at  a  house  in  Cavendish 
Square  uifected  me  less,  though  it  nurprised  me  a  good  deal 
more.  I  h:id  been  held  up,  :is  usual,  to  the  example  of  the 
young  gentlemen  and  the  astonishment  of  the  young  ladies, 
when,  in  the  course  of  the  dessert,  one  of  mine  host's  daugh- 
ters, a  girl  of  exuberant  spirits,  and  not  of  the  aosterest 
breeding,  came  up  to  me,  and,  as  if  she  had  discovet^d 
that  I  was  not  so  young  as  I  pretended  to  be,  exclaimed, 
"  What  a  beard  you  have  got ! "  at  the  same  time  convincing 
herself  of  the  truUi  of  her  discovery  by  taking  hold  of  it  I 
Had  I  been  a  year  or  two  older,  I  should  have  takea  my 
revenge.  As  it  was,  I  know  not  how  I  behaved,  but  the 
next  morning  I  hastened  to  have  a  beard  no  longer. 

I  was  now  a  man,  and  resolved  not  be  out  of  countenance 
next  time.  Not  long  aflerwards,  my  grandfather,  sensible  of 
the  new  fame  in  his  family,  but  probably  alarmed  at  the 
fruitless  consequences  to  which  it  might  lead,  sent  me  word, 
that  if  I  would  come  to  Philadelphia,  "  he  would  make  a 
man  of  me,"  I  sent  word,  in  return,  that  "  men  grew  in 
England  as  well  as  America;"  an  answer  which  repaid  me 
for  the  loss  of  my  repartee  at  Dr.  Raine's. 

I  had  got  a  dislike  of  my  grandfather  for  reasons  in  which 

his  only  surriving  daughter  tells  me  I  was  mistaken ;  and 

m  a  similar  account,  I  equally  disliked  his  friend  Dr. 

tit  ^nilior  of  Poor  Richard t  Almanack :  a  heap,  at  it 
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appeared  to  me,  of  ''  scoundrel  maxims."  *  I  think  I  now 
appreciate  Dr.  Franklin  as  I  ought;  but  although  I  can  see 
the  utility  of  such  publications  as  his  Almanack  for  a  rising 
commercial  state,  and  hold  it  useftd  as  a  memorandum  to  uncal- 
culadng  persons  like  myself,  who  happen  to  live  in  an  old  one, 
I  think  there  is  no  necessity  for  it  in  commercial  nations  long 
established,  and  that  it  has  no  business  in  others,  who  do  not 
found  their  happiness  in  that  sort  of  power.  Franklin,  with 
all  his  abilities,  is  but  at  the  head  of  those  who  think  that 
man  liyes  "  by  bread  alone." 

The  respect  which,  in  matters  of  religion,  I  felt  for  the 
'^  spirit  which  giveth  life,"  in  preference  to  the  ''  letter  which 
killeth,"  receiyed  a  curious  corroboration  from  a  circum- 
stance which  I  witnessed  on  board  a  Margate  hoy.  Having 
nothing  to  do,  after  the  publication  of  my  poor  volume,  but 
to  read  and  to  look  about  me,  a  friend  proposed  an  excursion 
to  Brighton.  We  were  to  go  first  to  Margate,  and  then 
walk  the  rest  of  the  way  by  the  sea-side,  for  the  benefit  of 
the  air. 

We  took  places  accordingly  in  the  first  hoy  that  was  about 
to  sail,  and  speedily  found  ourselves  seated  and  moving.  We 
thought  the  passengers  a  singularly  staid  set  of  people  for 
holiday-makers,  and  could  not  account  for  it.  The  impres- 
aion  by  degrees  grew  so  strong,  that  we  resolved  to  inquire 
into  the  reason;  and  it  was  with  no  very  agreeable  feelings, 
that  we  found  oiurselves  fixed  for  the  day  on  board  what  was 

*  Thomion's  phrase,  la  the  CtutU  of  Indclence,  speaking  of  a 
miserljr  money-getter : — 

'* '  A  penny  saved  is  a  penny  got ;' 

Firm  to  this  icouDdrel  maxim  keepeth  he, 

Ke  of  its  rigour  will  he  bate  a  jot, 

TiU  it  hath  quench'd  his  fire  and  banished  his  pot." 

The  reader  will  not  imagine  that  I  suppose  all  money-makers  to  be 
of  tl^  description.  Very  gallant  spirits  are  to  be  found  among  them, 
who  only  take  to  this  mode  of  activity  for  want  of  a  better,  and  are 
as  generoos  in  disbursing  as  they  are  vigorous  in  acquiring.  You 
may  always  know  the  common  run,  as  in  other  instances,  by  the 
soreness  wiUi  which  they  feel  attacks  on  the  body  corporate. 

For  the  assertion  that  Dr.  Franklin  cut  off  his  son  with  a  shilling, 
my  oidy  authority  is  family  tradition.  It  is  observable,  however, 
that  the  friendliest  of  his  biojnraphers  are  not  only  forced  to  admit 
that  be  sewed  a  little  too  fond  of  money,  but  notice  the  mysterious 
secrecy  in  which  his  fjEunily  history  is  involved. 
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called  ilM'StfthnEMk^.'  T&e  tokI,  it  wobs  ww  under 
111-  pm'i'"'"  r*'''™'T'  "*"  '*"  "^  "*"  '*"'  '*'""™»'™' ;  and 
it  profit  li  to  «il  "  bjr  Dnine  RvridgMB." 

OiHMr  bniBg^  m  little  taoKluiaRtj' into  the  bees  of  tliae 
<abaldm  <if  Iwiiii  One  ■■noaeBlIj'  pnpoaed  ■  game  at 
jiildkif  aiHMber  arterftaed  »  cirde  of  beam  bjr  a  qoestioii 


«B  "allMMta  and  dewt.,"  gki 
KmaU  kuot  of  the  uninitiated 
defence;  oo  which  a  fourth              i 
which  tayf  that— 

:  roioe  into  aame  remarks 
:,  while  he  did  t^  at  the 
had  got  K^ether  in  setf- 
11  a.  hymn  of  Dr.  Waita^ 

"  Rdigim  ncTcr 
To  make  otir  f        i 

iaigned                                    J 
r..W                                  j 

It  wu  niBH,  I  miiBt  SHjr,  in  i      i 

(Qe  of  the  most  importil^ 

miMTT,  nn  if  nil  piiri  we  to  contradi 

ct  ibe  opinion. 

Thus  poMed  the  hours,  between  formality,  and  eatit^  and 
drinking,  and  peal m -singing,  and  melancholy  attempts  at  a 
little  mirth,  till  night  came  on;  when  our  godly  friends 
vanished  below  into  their  berths.  The  wind  was  against  ns: 
we  heat  out  to  sea,  and  had  a  taste  of  some  cold  antomnal 
wcatlicr.  Such  of  tia  as  were  not  prepared  for  this,  adjoated 
ourselves  at  well  as  we  could  to  the  occasion,  or  paced  about 
tha  dock  to  warm  ourselves,  not  a  little  amused  with  the 
amall  crew  of  sailors  belonging  to  the  vessel,  who  sat  together 
ainging  songs  in  a  low  tone  of  voice,  in  order  tliat  the  psalm- 
■iiigcrH  below  might  not  hear  them. 

During  one  of  these  pacings  about  the  deck,  mj  foot  came 
in  contact  with  a  large  bundle  which  lay  as  much  ont  of  the 
way  nit  possiblo,  but  which  I  had  approached  imaiwes.  On 
Btooping  to  aee  wliat  it  was,  I  fonnd  it  was  a  woman.  She 
Wat  sleeping,  ani]  her  clothes  were  oold  and  damp.  Aa  the 
vaplain  could  do  nothing  for  her,  except  refer  me  to  the 
*'  KTtitleAilkt "  below,  in  case  any  room  could  be  made  for 
hdr  in  their  donuitoty,  I  r^iaired  below  accordingly;  and 
with  aornvthing  of  a  n»tioion8  bcueTolenoe,  persisted  in 
miking  vyvej  alec^r  is  suGceauon,  and  stating  the  woman'a 
«■•».  Nfltanol  vooldMir.  Tbey  had  paid  iiu- thar  placca: 
a*  WB— ■!  ■kwM  kwn  taut  the  mme;  and  so  they  faA  her 
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to  the  care  of  the  "  Providence  "  under  which  they  sailed. 
I  do  not  wiflh  to  insiniiate  by  this  story  that  many  excellent 
people  have  not  been  Methodists.  All  I  mean  to  say  is,  that 
here  was  a  whole  Margate  hoy  frill  of  them ;  that  they  had 
feathered  their  nests  well  below;  that  the  night  was  trying; 
that  to  a  female  it  might  be  dangerous;  and  that  not  one 
of  them,  nevertheless,  would  stir  to  make  room  for  her. 

As  Methodism  is  a  &ct  of  the  past  and  of  the  present,  I 
trust  it  may  have  had  its  uses.  The  d^;rees  of  it  are  various, 
from  the  blackest  hue  of  what  is  called  Calvinistic  Methodism 
to  colours  little  distinguishable  from  the  mildest  and  plea- 
santest  of  conventional  orthodoxy.  Accidents  of  birth,  breed- 
ing, brain,  heart,  and  temperament  make  worlds  of  difference 
in  this  respect,  as  in  all  others.  But  where  the  paramoimt 
doctrine  of  a  sect,  whatever  it  may  profess  to  include,  is  Self- 
preservation,  and  where  this  paramount  doctrine,  as  it  needs 
must  when  actually  paramoimt,  blunts  in  very  self-defence 
the  greatest  final  sympathies  with  one*s  fellow-creatures,  the 
transition  of  ideas  is  easy  from  unfedinjkess  in  a  future  state 
to  unfeelingncss  in  the  present ;  and  it  Mcomes  a  very  little 
thing  indeed  to  let  a  woman  lie  out  in  the^^^all  night,  while 
saints  are  snoozing  away  in  comfort 

My  companion  and  I,  much  amused,  and  not  a  fittle  indig- 
nant, took  our  way  from  Bamsgate  along  the  coast,  turning 
cottages  into  inns  as  our  hunger  compelled  us,  and  sleeping  at 
night  the  moment  we  laid  our  heads  on  our  pillows. 

The  length  of  this  journey,  which  did  us  good,  we  reckoned 
to  be  a  himdred  and  twelve  miles;  and  we  did  it  in  four 
days,  which  was  not  bad  walking.  But  my  brother  Robert 
once  went  a  hundred  miles  in  two.  He  also,  when  a  lad,  kept 
up  at  a  kind  of  trotting  pace  with  a  friend*s  horse  all  the 
way  from  Finchley  to  Pimlico.  His  limbs  were  admirably 
well  aet. 

The  friend  who  was  my  companion  in  this  journey  had  not 
been  kmg  known  to  me ;  but  he  was  full  of  good  qualities. 
He  died  a  few  years  aflerwards  in  France,  where  he  imhappily 
found  himself  among  his  countrymen,  whom  Bonaparte  so 
iniquitonsly  detained  at  the  commencement  of  the  second 
war.    He  was  brother  of  my  old  friend  Henry  Robertson, 
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treasmer  of  Covenl  Gnrden  tlieatrc,  ia  whose  company  and 
that  of  Vincent  Novi-Uo,  Charlea  Cowden  Clarke,  ami  other 
gifted  and  L'Stinmble  men,  1  have  eujojed  Bome  of  the  moiJt 
hannomons  evenings  of  my  liJe,  in  every  sense  of  the  word. 

Let  me  revert  to  a  pleosantcr  recollection.  The  compauicm 
of  my  journey  to  Brighton,  and  another  brother  of  hia,  who 
was  afleruiirds  in  the  Commiaaariat  (all  the  brothers,  &las  [ 
are  now  dead),  set  up  a  little  club  to  which  I  belonged,  called 
the  "Elders,"  from  our  regard  fir  the  wine  of  that  nAme, 
with  hot  gi'bkU  of  which  we  iiniiJied  the  evening.  It  was 
not  the  wine  bo  called  which  you  buy  in  the  ahopa,  and 
whidi  ii  a  mixture  of  brandy  and  Terjuice,  but  the  viniagn 
of  the  genuine  beny,  which  is  ad  ired  wherever  it  ia  known, 
and  which  tin:  ancienta  unqucslioL-.-bly  Bymbohzed  under  the 
myat^iy  of  tlie  Bearded    Bacchus,    tiie  senior  gi-nl  of  th.it 

"  Brother  of  Bacchni,  tlder  bom." 
The  great  Boerhaave  held  the  tree  in  such  pleflBimt  reverence 
for  the  multitude  of  its  virtues,  that  he  ia  said  to  have  taken 
off  hia  hat  whenever  he  passed  it. 

Be  this  as  it  may,  lo  happily  it  sent  us  to  our  beds,  with 
such  an  extraordinary  twofold  inspiration  of  Bacchus  and 
SomuUB,  that,  faUing  to  sleep,  we  would  dream  half  an  hour 
after  of  the  last  jest,  and  wake  up  again  in  langhter. 


CHAPTER  VI. 
PLiTOODfa  AND  TOLUKTBERS. 
A  EtioCK  at  the  doors  of  alt  England  awoke  us  up  from  our 
dreams.  It  was  Bonaparte,  threatening  to  come  among  u), 
and  bidding  us  put  down  "  that  gtaaa."  The  "  Elders,"  in 
common  with  the  rest  of  the  world,  were  nioved  to  say  hiiil 
nay,  and  to  drink,  and  drill  tliemselvcs,  to  his  confusion. 

I  must  own  lliat  I  never  had  the  shghtest  belief  in  this 
coming  of  Bonaparte.  It  did,  I  allow,  sometimes  appear  lo  me 
not  alj.solutely  luipoasible;  and  very  strange  it  was  lo  think 
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that  some  fine  morning  I  might  actuallj  find  myself  face 
to  fiice  with  a  parcel  of  Frenchmen  in  Kent  or  SusseZi 
instead  of  playing  at  soldiers  in  Piccadilly.  But  I  did  not 
beliere  in  his  coming:  first,  because  I  thought  he  had  &r 
wiser  things  to  attend  to;  secondly,  because  he  made  such  an 
ostentatious  show  of  it;  and  thirdly,  because  I  felt  that  what- 
ever might  be  our  party  politics,  it  was  not  in  the  nature  of 
things  English  to  allow  it.  Nobody,  I  thought,  could  believe 
it  possible,  who  did  but  see  and  hear  the  fine,  unaffected, 
manly  young  fellows  that  composed  our  own  regiment  of  volun« 
leers,  the  St  Jameses,  and  whose  counterparts  had  arisen  in 
swarms  all  over  the  country.  It  was  too  great  a  jest.  And 
with  all  due  respect  for  French  valour,  I  think  so  to  this  day. 

The  case  was  not  the  same  as  in  the  time  of  the  Normans. 
The  Normans  were  a  more  advanced  people  than  the  Saxons ; 
they  possessed  a  familiar  and  fiimily  interest  among  us ;  and 
they  had  even  a  right  to  the  throne.  But  in  the  year  1802, 
the  French  and  English  had  for  centuries  been  utterly  dis- 
tinct as  well  as  rival  nations;  the  latter  had  twice  beaten 
the  French  on  French  grotmd,  and  under  the  greatest  dis- 
advantages :  how  much  less  likely  were  they  to  be  beaten  on 
their  own,  under  every  circumstance  of  exasperation  ?  They 
were  an  abler-bodied  nation  than  the  French ;  they  had  been 
bred  up,  however  erroneously,  in  a  contempt  for  them,  which 
(in  a  military  point  of  view)  was-  salutary  when  it  was  not 
careless ;  and,  in  fine,  here  were  all  these  volunteers,  as  well 
as  troops  of  the  line,  taking  the  threat  with  an  ease  too  great 
even  to  laugh  at  it,  but  at  the  same  time  sedulously  attending 
to  their  drills,  and  manifestly  resolved,  if  the  struggle  came, 
to  make  a  personal  business  of  it,  and  see  which  of  the  two 
nations  had  the  greatest  pluck. 

The  volunteers  would  not  even  take  the  trouble  of  patro- 
nizing a  journal  that  was  set  up  to  record  their  movements 
and  to  flatter  their  self-respect.  A  word  of  praise  from  the 
king,  from  the  commander-in-chief,  or  the  colonel  of  the 
regiment,  was  well  enough;  it  was  all  in  the  way  of  business; 
but  why  be  told  what  they  knew,  or  be  encouraged  when  they 
did  not  require  it?  Wags  used  to  say  of  the  journal  in 
queslioiii  which  was  called  the  Volunteer,  that  it  printed  only 
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one  nttniber,  sold  only  one  copy,  and  that  this  copy  had  been 
porchsBcil  by  a  volunieer  drumiaer-boy.  The  boy,  aeeiag 
the  paper  set  out  Tor  sale,  csclaimed,  "  The  Volunteer!  why, 
I'm  a  volunteer;  "  imd  m  he  bought  that  eoliiary  iinuge  of 
himsell  The  boy  waa  willing  to  be  told  that  he  was  doing 
■omething  more  thaa  playing  at  soldiers ;  but  what  wns  thii 
to  the  uicu  ?  I 

This  iudiiTuriMit  kind  of  self-reft  »ct  and  c  oaten tment  did  J 
not  hinder  the  volunteers,  however,  from  Laving  a.  good  deal  1 
of  pleasant  banter  of  one  another  among  themselves,  or  frou 
feeling  that  there  v^-aa  somethiug  now  and  then  among  them 
lidicnlous  in  respect  to  appearances.  A  gallant  officer  in  oar 
regimeut,  who  was  much  reepecte(l,  went  among  us  by  the 
name  of  Lieutenant  Molly,  on  account  of  the  d«licacy  of  hia 
Gomjdexion.  Another,  who  was  a  strict  disciplinarian,  and 
bad  Othcnv-ise  a  spirit  of  love  for  tlie  profession,  ad  though  he 
hod  be«i  a  bora  soldier,  was  not  spaied  alloaiona  to  his  balls 
of  perfumery.  Our  major  (now  no  more)  was  an  undertaker 
in  Piccadilly,  of  the  name  of  Downs,  very  fat  and  jovial,  yet 
active  withal,  and  a  good  soldier.  He  had  one  of  those 
lively,  juvenile  faces  that  are  sometimes  observed  in  people  of 
«  cert^n  sleek  kind  of  corpulency.  This  ample  field-officer 
was  "  cut  and  come  again"  for  jokes  of  all  sorts.  Nor  was 
the  colonel  himself  s|»red,  though  he  was  a  highly  respect- 
able nobleman,  and  nephew  to  an  actual  troop-of-the-line 
conqueror,  the  victor  of  Montreal.  But  this  requires  a  para- 
graph or  two  to  itself. 

We  had  been  a  regiment  for  some  time  without  a  coloneL 
The  colonel  was  always  about  to  be  declared,  but  declared  he 
was  not;  and  meantime  we  mustered  about  a  thousand  strong, 
and  were  much  amazed,  and,  perhaps,  a  little  indignant.  At 
length  the  mtanent  arrived — the  colonel  was  named  ;  he  was 
to  be  introduced  to  us ;  and  that  nothing  might  be  wanting 
to  our  digni^,  he  was  a  lord,  and  a  Mend  of  the  minister, 

1  nephew  to  the  victor  aforesaid. 

oande  was  the  court-yard  of  Burlington  House.     The 

aent  attended.     We  occupied  three  udes  of  the 

FOBt  of  us  were  the  great  gates,  longing  to  be 

alj  tite  word  is  given,  "  My  lord  is  at  hand  1" 


'U 
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Open  bunt  the  gates — ^up  strikes  the  moaic.      ^'Present 
annsl"  TocifenUes  the  major. 

In  dashes  his  lordship,  and  is  pitched  right  oyer  his  horse's 
head  to  the  ground. 

It  ifas  the  most  unfortunate  anticlimax  that  could  hare 
hi^ppened.  Skilly  grace,  rigoiu*,  address,  example,  ascendancj, 
mastery,  victory,  all  were  in  a  manner  to  have  been  pre- 
tented  to  us  in  the  heroical  person  of  the  noble  colonel ;  and 
here  they  were,  proetrated  at  our  feet— ejected— -cast  out- 
humiliated — ground  to  the  earth — subjected  (for  his  merciful 
construction)  to  the  least  fellow-soldier  that  stood  among  ua 
upright  on  hia  feet. 

The  construction,  however,  was  accorded.  Everybody  felt 
indeed,  that  the  greatest  of  men  might  have  been  subjected  to 
the  accident  It  was  the  horse,  not  he,  that  waa  in  fault — it 
was  the  music— the  ringing  of  the  arms,  &c.  His  spirit  had 
led  him  to  bring  with  him  too  fiery  a  charger.  Bucephalus 
might  have  thrown  Alexander  at  such  a  moment  A  mole- 
hill threw  William  the  Third.  A  man  might  conquer 
Bonaparte,  and  yet  be  thrown  from  his  horse.  And  the  con- 
clusion was  singularly  borne  out  in  another  quarter ;  for  no 
conqueror,  I  believe,  whose  equitation  is  ascertained,  ever 
combined  more  numerous  victories  with  a  greater  number  of 
fidls  from  his  saddle  than  his  lordship*s  illustrious  friend,  the 
Duke  of  Wellington. 

During  our  field-days,  which  sometimes  took  place  in  the 
neighbourhood  celebrated  by  Foote  in  his  Mayor  of  Garrixt, 
k  was  impossible  for  those  who  were  acquainted  with  his 
writings  not  to  think  of  his  city-trained  bands  and  their 
dreadful  '^  marchings  and  coimter-marchings  from  Acton  to 
Ealing,  and  from  Ealing  back  again  to  Acton."  We  were 
not  ^all  robbed  and  murdered,^*  however,  as  we  returned 
kome,  ''by  a  single  footpad."  We  returned,  not  by  the 
Ealing  stage,  but  in  right  warlike  style,  marching  and  dusty. 
We  had  even,  one  day,  a  small  taste  of  the  will  and  appetite 
cf  campaigning.  Some  of  us,  after  a  sham-fight,  were  hasten- 
ing towards  Acton,  in  a  very  rage  of  hunger  and  thirst,  when 
«•  discerned  coming  towards  us  a  baker  with  a  basket  full  of 
losfies.     To  observe  the  man,  to  see  his  loaves  scattered  on 
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the  ground,  to  find  ourselves  each  with  one  of  them  under 
bis  arm,  tearing  ilie  crumb  out,  and  pjishing  on  for  the 
Tillage,  hewUesB  of  the  cries  of  the  pursuing  baker,  was  (m 
the  Ungtuige  of  the  novelists)  the  work  of  a  moment.  Next 
moment  we  found  ourselves  standing  in  the  cellar  of  an  Aetoa 
alehouse,  with  the  spigots  torn  out  of  the  barrels,  and  eyery- 
bodj  helping  hiniself  as  he  could.  The  baker  an<I  the  beer- 
man  were  paid,  but  uot  till  we  '*■  ~-  to  attend  to  them  ;  and 
I  fiiUy  comprehended,  even  f  is  sranll  specimen  of  the 

will  aad  pleasure  of  soldiers,  wm  vagea  they  could  become 
on  graver  occasions. 

In  thi8  St.  James's  regimenv  '  volunteers  were  three 
penona  whom  I  looked  on  with  jir  it  interest,  for  ihey  were 
acton.  They  were  Farley,  Emi  and  De  Camp,  aU  well- 
known  ptrlbrmers  at  the  time.  he  first  was  a  celebrated 
melodramatic  actor,  remarkable  for  ccimliining  n  short 
rturdy  persou  with  ener3:etic  activily;  for  which  ri'ason,  if  I 
am  not  mistaken,  in  spite  of  his  shortness  and  his  aturdineis, 
he  had  got  into  the  light  infantry  company,  where  I  think  I 
have  had  the  pleasure  of  standing  both  with  him  and  Mr.  De 
Camp.  With  De  Camp  certainly.  The  latter  was  brother 
of  Miss  De  Camp,  ailerwards  Mra.  Charles  Kemble,  an 
admirable  actress  in  the  same  line  as  Farley,  and  in  sach 
characters  as  Beatrice  and  Lucff  Loekitt.  She  had  a  beau- 
tiful figure,  fiae  large  dark  eyes,  and  elevated  features,  fuller 
of  spirit  than  softness,  but  still  capable  of  expressing  great 
tenderness.  Her  brother  was  nobody  in  comparison  with 
her,  though  he  was  clever  ia  his  way,  and  more  handsome. 
Bnt  it  was  a  sort  of  eSeminate  beatity,  which  made  him  look 
as  if  he  ought  to  hare  heen  the  sister,  and  she  the  brother. 
It  was  said  of  him,  in  acomprdiensiye  bit  of  alUteratlim,  that 
he  "  &iled  in  fops,  but  there  was  fire  in  his  footmen." 

The  third  of  these  histrionic  patriots,  Mr.  Emery,  was  one 
of  the  best  actors  of  his  kind  the  stage  ever  saw.  He  ex- 
celled, not  only  in  Yorkshiremen,  and  other  rustical  comic 
oharacters,  but  in  parts  of  homely  tragedy,  such  as  crimiaals 
of  the  lower  order;  wboae  conacions  guilt  he  exhibited  with 
ifbl  mixture  of  clownishnees  in  the  mode 
aa  made  a  startling  and  terrible 
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picture  of  tlie  secret  passions  to  which  all  classes  of  men  are 
liable, 

Emery  was  also  an  amateur  painter— of  landscape,  I 
belieye,  and  of  no  mean  repute.  He  was  a  man  of  a  middle 
height,  rather  tall  perhaps  than  otherwise,  and  with  quiet, 
respectable  manners;  but  with  something  of  what  is  called  a 
pudding  face,  and  an  appearance  on  the  whole  not  imlike  a 
gentleman  farmer.  Tou  would  not  have  supposed  there  was 
80  much  emotion  in  him,  though  he  had  purpose,  too,  in  his 
look,  and  he  died  earlj. 

I  have  been  tempted  to  dilate  somewhat  on  these  gentle- 
men; for  though  I  made  no  acquaintance  with  them  privately, 
I  was  now  beginning  to  look  with  peculiar  interest  on  the 
stage,  to  which  I  had  already  wished  to  be  a  contributor,  and 
ot  which  I  was  then  becoming  a  critic.  I  had  written  a 
tragedy,  a  comedy,  and  a  £ut:e;  and  my  Spring  Garden 
friends  had  given  me  an  introduction  to  their  acquaintance, 
Mr.  Kelly,  of  the  Opera  House,  with  a  view  to  having  the 
&rce  brought  out  by  some  manager  with  whom  he  was  intimate. 
I  remember  lighting  upon  him  at  the  door  of  his  music-shop 
or  saloon,  at  the  comer  of  the  lane  in  Pall  Mall,  where  the 
Arcade  now  begins,  and  giving  him  my  letter  of  introduction 
and  my  fiirce  at  once.  He  had  a  quick,  snappish,  but  not 
ill-natured  voice,  and  a  flushed,  handsome,  and  good-humoured 
hce<f  with  the  hair  about  his  ears.  The  look  was  a  little 
rakish  or  so,  but  very  agreeable. 

Mr.  Kelly  ¥ras  extremely  courteous  to  me ;  but  what  he 
said  of  the  &rce,  or  did  with  it,  I  utterly  forget  Himself  I 
shall  never  forget ;  for  as  he  was  the  first  actor  I  ever  beheld 
anywhere,  to  he  was  one  of  the  first  whom  I  saw  on  the  stage. 
Actor,  indeed,  he  was  none,  except  inasmuch  as  he  was  an 
acting  singer,  and  not  destitute  of  a  certain  spirit  in  every- 
thing he  did«  Neither  had  he  any  particular  power  as  a 
singer,  or  even  a  voice.  He  said  it  broke  down  while  he  was 
studying  in  Italy;  where,  indeed,  he  had  sung  with  applause. 
The  little  snappish  tones  I  spoke  of  were  very  manifest  on 
the  stage:  he  had  short  arms,  as  if  to  match  them,  and  a 
hasty  step:  and  yet,  notwithstanding  these  drawbacks,  he 
heard  with  pleasure,  for  he  had  taste  and  feeling.    He 
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WM  a  delicate  composer,  as  the  music  m  Blii«  Heard  erinces ; 
and  lie  sdocted  bo  happily  from  oiher  composera,  as  lo  give 
rise  lo  his  friend  Sheridan's  banter,  that  lie  was  aa  ''  iuipor1«r 
of  music  and  composer  of  wines  "  (for  he  once  toot  to  being  a 
wine-merchant).  While  in  Ireland,  during  the  early  p«rt  of 
his  career,  he  adapted  a  charming  air  of  Martini's  to  English 
words,  wliich,  under  the  title  of  "  Ob,  thou  wcrt  bom  to 
please  me,"  be  sang  with  ~  ~  ~  neb  to  so  macfa  effect,  that 
not  only  was  it  alwaya  cal  ree  times,  but  no  play  was 

suffcTciI  to  be  performed  wii  It  should  be  added,  that 

Mrs.  Crouch  wita  a  lorely  i,  as  well   as  a  beaniiful 

linger,  and  that  the  two  pe  rs  were  in  Iotc.     I  hsre 

heanl  them  sing  it  myself,  aim  not  wonder  at  the  impres- 
aion  it  made  on  the  susceptible  rta  of  the  Irish.  Twenty 
years  afterwards,  when  Mrs.  Cn  i  was  no  more,  and  while 
Kelly  w:is  singing  a  duet  in  the  Ksmc  country  with  Madame 
Catalani,  a  man  in  the  gallery  cried  out,  "  Mr.  Kelly,  will  yoa 
be  good  enough  to  favour  us  with  '  Oh,  thou  wert  bom  to 
please  me?"  The  audience  laughed;  but  the  call  went  to 
the  heart  of  the  singer,  and  probably  came  from  that  of  the 
honest  fellow  who  made  it.  The  man  may  have  gone  to  the 
play  in  his  youth,  with  somebody  whom  he  loved  by  hb  side, 
and  beard  two  lovers,  as  happy  as  himself,  sing  what  he  now 
wished  to  heai'  again. 

Madame  Catalani  was  abo  one  of  the  singers  I  first  re- 
member. I  first  heard  her  at  an  oratorio,  where,  happening 
to  sit  in  a  box  right  opposite  to  where  she  stood,  the  leaping 
forth  of  her  amazingly  powerfni  voice  absolutely  startled  me. 
Women's  voices  od  the  stage  are  apt  to  rise  above  all  others, 
bnt  Gatalani's  seemed  to  delight  in  trying  its  strength  with 
choruses  and  orchestras;  and  the  louder  tbey  became,  llie 
higher  and  more  victorious  she  ascended.  In  &ct,  I  believe 
■he  is  known  to  have  provoked  and  enjoyed  this  sort  of  con- 
test.  I  suspect,  however,  that  I  did  not  hear  her  when  she 
VM  at  her  best  or  sweetest.  My  recollection  is,  that  with  a 
gKat  deal  of  taste  and  brilliancy,  thran  was  more  force  than 
^  ■-  ^0  wn  a  Soman,  with  the  regular  Italian  antelope 
~  niH  it) ;  Utrgi  eyes,  with  a  sensitiTe  el^ant 
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Mn.  Billmgtoii  also  appeared  to  me  to  have  more  brilliancy 
of  execntiffli  than  depth  of  feeling.  She  was  a  fat  beauty, 
with  regtilar  features,  and  may  be  seen  drawn  to  the  life,  in  a 
portrait  in  Mr.  Hogarth's  Memoirs  of  the  Musical  Drama, 
where  she  is  frightfidly  dressed  in  a  cropped  head  of  hair, 
and  a  waist  tacked  nnder  her  arms — the  &shion  of  the  day. 

Not  so  Grassini,  a  large  but  perfectly  well-made  as  well  as 
lovely  woman,  with  black  hair  and  eyes,  and  her  coimtenance 
as  full  of  feeling  as  her  divine  contralto  voice.  Largeness, 
or  what  is  called  fineness  of  person,  was  natural  to  her,  and 
did  not  hinder  her  from  having  a  truly  feminine  appearance. 
She  was  an  actress  as  well  as  singer.  She  acted  Proserpina 
in  Winter's  beantifixl  opera,  and  might  have  remained  in  the 
recollection  of  any  one  who  heard  and  beheld  her,  as  an  image 
cf  the  goddess  she  represented.  My  friend,  Vincent  NoveUo, 
•aw  the  composer  when  the  first  performance  of  the  piece 
was  over,  stoop  down  (he  was  a  very  tall  man)  and  kiss 
Mrs.  BiUington's  hand  for  her  singing  in  the  character  of 
Ceres.  I  wonder  he  did  not  take  Grassini  in  his  arms.  She 
must  have  had  a  fine  soul,  and  would  have  known  how  to 
pardon  him.     But,  perhaps  he  did. 

With  Billington  used  to  perform  Braham,  from  whose 
wonderful  remains  of  power  in  his  old  age  we  may  judge 
what  he  must  have  been  in  his  prime.  I  mean,  with  regard 
to  voice ;  fi>r  as  to  general  manner  and  spirit,  it  is  a  curious 
fiwt  that,  except  when  he  was  in  the  act  of  singing,  he  used 
to  be  a  remarkably  insipid  performer;  and  that  it  was  not 
till  he  was  growing  elderly  that  he  became  the  animated 
person  we  now  see  him.  This,  too,  he  did  all  on  a  sudden, 
to  die  amusement  as  well  as  astonishment  of  the  beholders. 
When  he  sang,  he  was  always  animated.  The  probability  is, 
that  he  had  been  bred  up  under  masters  who  were  wholly 
vntheatrical,  and  that  something  had  occurred  to  set  his 
natural  spurit  reflecting  on  the  injustice  they  had  done  him; 
tibough,  for  a  reason  which  I  shall  give  presently,  the  theatre, 
after  all,  was  not  the  best  field  for  his  abilities.  He  had  won- 
deifol  execution  as  well  as  force,  and  his  voice  could  also  be 
iweet,  though  it  was  too  apt  to  betray  something  of  that 
tcme  which  has  been  observed  in  Jews,  and  which  is. 
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perhapi,  qiiiie  as  mucli,  or  more,  a  linbit  in  whicli  thuy  have 
been  bronglit  u]j  ih.in  a.  conseqiiencc  of  organization.  Tho 
BHDe  ttung-  bus  bc'cu  noticed  in  AnitricaQE;  and  ii  might  not 
be  difficult  to  trace  it  to  moral,  nad  even  to  monicd  causea; 
tbofle,  towit,  tlint  induce  people  to  retreat  iawatdly  upon  them- 
selvea;  intc  a  si'nsc  of  tlieir  shrQwdness  and  resources:  and  M 
cUp  their  £ngcr  in  aelf-congratuUtion  upon  the  oipm  through 
which  it  pleoiics  them  occasionally  to  intimate  aa  moch  to  a 
bystander,  not  choosing  to  trust  it  whoUy  to  the  roouih. 

Perhaps  it  waa  in  some  measure  the  same  kind  of  breeding 
(I  do  not  tny  it  in  disrespect,  but  in  reference  to  matters  of 
caate,  &r  iiKire  discreditable  to  Christiana  than  Jews)  which 
induced  Mr.  Braliam  to  quit  the  Ib^ian  stage,  and  devote 
himself  to  his  jwipular  and  not  very  refined  style  of  bravura- 
nngtng  on  the  EtigUsh.  It  was  what  may  be  called  the  lond- 
and-Boft  style.  There  was  admirable  execution;  but  the 
expression  consisted  in  being  very  soft  on  the  words  Jove, 
peace,  &c.,  and  then  bursting  into  roars  of  triumph  on  the 
-words  hate,  war,  and  glory.  To  this  pattern  Mr.  Braham 
composed  many  of  the  songs  written  for  him ;  and  the  public 
were  enchanted  with  a  style  which  enabled  them  to  fancy  that 
they  enjoyed  the  highest  style  of  the  art,  while  it  required 
tally  the  vulgarest  of  their  perceptions.  This  renowned 
vocalist  never  did  himself  justice  except  in  the  compo«tions 
of  Handel.  When  he  stood  in  the  concert -room  or  the 
oratorio,  and  opened  his  mouth  with  plain,  heroic  utterance  in 
the  mighty  strains  of  "Deeper  and  deeper  still,"  or  "  Sound 
an  alarm,"  or,  "  Comfort  ye  my  people,"  you  felt  indeed  that 
yon  had  a  great  singer  before  you.  His  voice  which  too  often 
•oimded  like  a  horn  vulgar,  In  the  catchpenny  lyrics  of 
Tom  Dibdin,  now  became  a  veritable  tnunpet  of  grandeur 
■od  exaltation ;  the  tabernacle  of  his  creed  seemed  to  open 
before  him  in  ils  most  victorioiu  days ;  and  you  might  liave 
ftncied  yourself  in  the  presence  of  one  of  the  sons  of  Aaron, 
calling  out  t«  the  host  of  the  people  from  some  platform  occu- 
pied by  their  prophets. 

About  the  same  time  Pasta  made  her  first  appearance  in 
EngUuid,  and  produced  no  sensation.  She  did  not  even  seem 
to  attempt  any.     Her  nature  was  so  truthful,  that,  having  aa 
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yet  no  acquirements  to  display,  it  would  appear  that  she  did 
not  pretend  she  had.  She  must  either  have  been  prematurely 
pat  forward  by  others,  or,  with  an  instinct  of  her  future  great- 
ness, supposed  that  the  instinct  itself  would  be  recognized. 
When  she  came  the  second  time,  after  completing  her  studies, 
she  took  rank  at  once  as  the  greatest  genius  in  her  line  which 
the  Italian  theatre  in  £ngland  had  witnessed.  She  was  a  great 
tragic  actress  ;  and  her  singing,  in  point  of  force,  tenderness, 
and  expression,  was  equal  to  her  acting.  All  noble  passions 
belonged  to  her;  and  her  very  scorn  seemed  equally  noble,  for 
it  trampled  only  on  what  was  mean.  When  she  measured  her 
enemy  from  head  to  foot,  in  Tancredi^  you  really  felt  for  the 
man,  at  seeing,  him  so  reduced  into  nothingness.  When  she 
made  her  entrance  on  the  stage,  in  the  same  character — which 
she  did  right  in  front  of  the  audience,  midway  between  the 
side  scenes,  she  waved  forth  her  arms,  and  drew  them  quietly 
together  again  over  her  bosom,  as  if  she  sweetly,  yet  modestly, 
embraced  the  whole  house.  And  when,  in  the  part  of  Medea, 
she  looked  on  the  children  she  was  about  to  kiU,  and  tenderly 
parted  their  hair,  and  seemed  to  mingle  her  very  eyes  in  lov- 
ingness  with  theirs,  uttering,  at  the  same  time,  notes  of  the 
most  wandering  and  despairing  sweetness,  every  gentle  eye 
melted  into  tears.  She  wanted  height,  and  had  somewhat  too 
much  flesh ;  but  it  seemed  the  substance  of  the  very  health 
of  her  body,  which  was  otherwise  shapely.  Her  head  and 
bust  were  of  the  finest  classical  mould.  An  occasional  rough- 
ness in  her  lower  tones  did  but  enrich  them  with  passion,  as 
people  grow  hoarse  with  excess  of  feeling;  and  while  her 
voice  was  in  its  prime,  even  a  little  incorrectnes  now  and  then 
in  the  notes  would  seem  the  consequence  of  a  like  boundless 
emotion ;  but,  latterly,  it  argued  a  failure  of  ear,  and  consoled 
the  mechanical  artists  who  had  been  mystified  by  her  success. 
In  every  other  respect,  perfect  truth,  graced  by  idealism,  was 
the  secret  of  Pasta's  greatness.  She  put  truth  first  always  ; 
and,  in  so  noble  and  sweet  a  mind,  grace  followed  it  as  a  natu* 
nl  consequence. 

With  the  exception  of  Lablache,  that  wonderful  barytone 
ni^er,  full  of  might  as  well  as  mirth,  in  whom  the  same  truth, 
aooompanied  in  some  respects  by  the  same  grace  of  feeling, 
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Buffered  itself  to  be  overlaid  with  comic  fat  (except  when  he 
tamed  it  into  an  heroic  amplitude  with  drapery),  I  remember 
no  men  on  our  Italian  stage  equal  to  the  women.  Women 
have  carried  llie  piilm  out  and  out,  in  acting,  nnging,  and 
dancing.  Tlie  pleaanrable  seems  more  the  forte  of  the  sex ; 
and  the  opera  house  is  essentially  a  palace  of  pleasure,  even  in 
its  tragedy.  Bittemesa  there  cannot  but  Rpcak  sweetly  ;  there 
is  no  darkness,  and  no  pov'  1  every  deatli  is  the  death 

of  the  Bwan.     When  tlie  n  sweet,  they  either  •eem 

feeble,  or,  as  in  the  case  ol  ,  have  execution  without 

paasioQ.     Naldi  w:is  aniusi  aczzaai  was  elegant ;  Am- 

brc^otti  (whose  great  big  la  emed  as  if  they  ought  to 

have  saved  him  from  going  in  Trappe)  was  a  fine  daab- 

ing  representative  of  Don  Jua  thout  a  voice.     Bat  what 

were  these  in  point  of  impress  on  the  public,  compared 
with  the  woman  I  have  mentioned,  or  even  ivith  volupliious 
Fodor,  with  amiable  Sontng,  willi  channiiig  Malibran  (whom 
I  never  saw),  or  with  adorable  Jenny  Lind  (whom,  as  m 
Irishman  would  say,  I  have  seen  still  less  ;  for  not  to  see  her 
appears  to  be  a  deprivation  beyond  all  ordinaiy  conceptions 
<^  musical  loss  and  misfortune)  ? 

As  to  dancers,  male  dancers  are  almost  always  gaa^na, 
compared  witli  female.  One  forgets  the  names  of  the  best  of 
them  ;  but  who,  that  ever  saw,  has  forgotten  Heb^le,  or 
Cerito,  or  Taglioni?  There  was  a  great  noise  once  in  France 
about  the  Vestrises ;  particularly  oM  Vcstris ;  bat  (with  all 
due  respect  to  our  gallant  neighbours)  I  have  a  suspicion  that 
he  took  theFrench  in  with  the  gravity  and  impotiitffrteu  of  hia 
twirls.  There  was  an  imperial  demand  about  Yeetris,  likely 
to  create  for  him  a  corresponding  supply  of  admiration.  The 
most  popular  dancers  of  whom  I  have  a  recollecdon,  when  I 
was  young,  were  Deshayes,  who  was  rather  an  elegant  postore- 
master  than  dancer,  and  Madame  Farisot,  who  was  very  thin, 
and  always  smiling.  I  could  have  seen  little  dancing  in  those 
times,  or  1  should  have  something  to  say  of  the  Presle*, 
Didelota,  and  others,  who  turned  the  heads  of  the  Yarmouths 
and  Barrymorea  of  the  day.  Art,  in  all  its  branches,  has 
iince  grown  more  esteemed  ;  and  I  suspect  that  neither 
erw  attained  so  much  grace  and  beauty 
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as  ihey  hare  done  within  the  last  twenty  years.  The  Fari- 
nellis  and  Paochierottis  were  a  kind  of  monsters  of  execution. 
There  were  tones,  also,  in  their  voices  which,  in  all  proba- 
bility, were  veiy  touching.  Bnt,  to  judge  from  their  printed 
songs,  their  chief  excellence  lay  in  difficult  and  everlasting 
roulades.  And  we  may  guess,  even  now,  from  the  prevailing 
character  of  French  dancing,  that  difficulty  was  the  great 
pmnt  of  conquest  with  Yestris.  There  was  no  such  graceful 
imderstanding  between  the  playgoers  and  the  performers,  no 
such  implied  recognition  of  the  highest  principles  of  emotion, 
as  appears  to  be  the  case  in  the  present  day  with  the  Taglionis 
and  Jenny  linds. 

To  retom  to  the  £nglish  boards, — ^the  first  actor  whom  I 
remember  seeing  upon  them  was  excellent  Jack  Bannister. 
He  was  a  handsome  (Specimen  of  the  best  kind  of  finglishman, 
jovial,  manly,  good-humoured,  unaffected,  with  a  great  deal 
of  whim  and  drollery,  but  never  passing  the  bounds  of  the  de- 
corous ;  and  when  he  had  made  you  laugh  heartily  as  some 
yeoman  or  seaman  in  a  comedy,  he  could  bring  the  tears  into 
your  eyes  for  some  honest  sufferer  in  an  aflerpiece.  He  gave 
you  the  idea  of  a  good  fellow,— a  worthy  household  humourist, 
*-whom  it  would  be  both  pleasant  and  profitable  to  live  with; 
and  this  was  his  real  character.  He  had  a  taste  for  pictures, 
and  settled  down  into  a  good  English  gout  and  the  love  of  his 
fiunily.  I  saw  him  one  day  hobbling  with  a  stick  in  Gower 
Street,  where  he  lived,  and  the  same  evening  performing  the 
part  either  of  the  young  squire,  Tony  Lumpkin,  in  She  Stoops 
to  Ckmqvaer^  or  of  Acres,  in  the  Comedy  of  the  Hivals,  I  forget 
which;  but  in  either  character  he  would  be  young  to  the  last. 
Next  day  he  would  perform  the  old  father,  the  Brazier,  in 
Colman's  sentimental  comedy,  John  BtUl;  and  everybody 
would  see  that  it  was  a  fiither  indeed  who  was  suffering. 

This  could  not  be  said  of  Fawcett  in  the  same  character, 
wim  roared  like  BuUj  but  did  not  feel  like  John.  He  was 
atfeeting,  too,  in  his  way;  but  it  was  after  the  fashion  of  a 
great  noisy  boy,  whom  you  cannot  help  pitying  for  his  tears, 
though  you  demise  him  for  his  vulgarity.  Fawcett  had  a 
harsh,  brazen  face,  and  a  voice  like  a  knife-grinder's  wheeL 
fie  was  all  pertness,  coarseness,  and  effrontery,  but  with  a 
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great  deal  of  comic  force;  and  wlienever  he  came  trotting  on 
to  the  sijige  (for  such  wna  his  walk)  and  poiiring  forth  bid 
harsh,  rapid  words,  with  liis  nose  in  the  air,  and  a  facetious 
grind  in  Lis  throat,  the  audience  were  prepared  for  a  merry 
evening. 

Munden  was  a  comedian  famous  for  the  variety  and  oig- 
niticancc  of  hia  grimaces,  and  for  making  Eoniething  out  of 
nothing  by  a  certain  intensity  of  contcinplation.  Lamb,  with 
exquisite  wit,  described  him  in  one  Eentence,  by  saying,  that 
Munden  "  beheld  a  leg  of  mutton  in  its  quiddity."  If  he  laid 
an  emphasis  on  the  word  "  Holbom,"  or  "  button,"  he  did  it 
in  such  a  manner  that  you  thought  tlicrc  was  more  in  "  Hol- 
bom," or  "button,"  than  it  ever  before  entered  into  your 
head  to  conceive.  I  have  seen  him,  while  playing  the  part  of 
a  vagabond  loiterer  about  inn-doors,  look  at,  and  gradually 
approach,  a  pot  of  ale  on  a  table  from  a  distance,  for  ten 
minutes  togelher,  while  he  kept  the  house  in  roars  of  laughter 
by  the  intense  idea  which  he  dumbly  conveyed  of  its  contentSf 
and  the  no  less  intense  manifestation  of  his  cautious  but  in- 
flexible resolution  to  drink  it.  So,  in  acting  the  part  of  a 
credulous  old  antiquary,  on  whom  an  old  beaver  is  palmed  for 
the  "  bat  of  William  Tell,"  he  reverently  put  the  hat  on  hia 
head,  and  then  solemnly  walked  too  and  &o  with  such  an  ex- 
cessive Bense  of  the  glory  with  which  he  was  crowned,  such  a 
weight  of  reflected  heroism,  and  accumulation  of  Tell's  whole 
history  on  that  aingle  representative  culminating  point,  ele- 
gantly halting  every  now  and  then  to  put  himself  in  the  atti- 
tude of  one  drawing  a  bow,  that  the  spectator  could  hardly 
have  been  astonished  had  they  seen  hia  hair  stand  on  end,  and 
carry  the  hat  aloit  with  it.  But  I  must  not  suffer  myself  to 
be  led  into  these  details. 

Lewis  was  a  comedian  of  the  rarest  order,  for  he  combined 
whimaicality  with  elegance,  and  levity  with  heart.  He  was 
the  fop,  the  lounger,  the  flatterer,  the  rattlebrain,  the  sower  of 
wild  oats  ;  and  in  all  he  was  the  gentleman.  Ue  looked  on 
the  stage  what  he  was  off  it,  the  companion  of  wits  and  men 
of  qualiiy.  It  ia  plc:Lsant  to  know  that  he  was  a  descendant 
of  Erasmus  Lewis,  the  ai'crclary  of  Li>rd  Oxford,  and  friend 
of  Pope  and  Swift,     He  was  aiiiuesi  iwraonified,     Ue  had  a 
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light  penoDy  light  features,  a  light  voice,  a  smile  that  showed 
the  teeth,  with  good-humoured  eyes;  and  a  genial  levity  per- 
vaded his  action,  to  the  very  tips  of  his  delicately-gloved 
fingers.  He  drew  on  his  glove  like  a  gentleman,  and  then 
darted  his  fingers  at  the  ribs  of  the  character  he  was  talking 
with,  in  a  way  that  carried  with  it  whatever  was  suggestive, 
and  sparkling,  and  amusing.  When  he  died,  they  put  up  a 
classical  Latin  inscription  to  his  memay,  about  elegantice  and 
Upores  (whims  and  graces) ;  and  you  felt  that  no  man  better 
deserved  it.  He  had  a  right  to  be  recorded  as  the  type  of  airy 
genteel  comedy. 

Elliston  was  weightier  both  in  manner  and  person ;  and  he 
was  a  tragedian  as  well  as  comedian.     Not  a  great  tragedian, 
though  able  to  make  a  serious  and  affecting  impression;  and 
when  I  say  weightier  in  comedy  than  Lewis,  I  do  not  mean 
heavy ;  but  that  he  had  greater  bodily  substance  and  force. 
In  Sir  Harry  Wildair,  for  instance,  he  looked  more  like  the 
man  who  could  bear  rakery  and  debauch.     The  engraved 
portrait  of  him  in  a  coat  bordered  with  fur  is  very  like.     He 
had  dry  as  well  as  genial  humour,  was  an  admirable  represen- 
tative of  the  triple  hero  in  Three  and  the  Deuce,  of  Charles 
Sur&oe,  Don  Felix,  the  Duke  in  the  Honeymoon,  and  of  all 
gallant  and  gay  lovers  of  a  robust  order,  not  omitting  the  mos  t 
cordial.     Indeed,  he  was  the  most  genuine  lover  that  I  ever 
saw  on  the  stage.     No  man  approached  a  woman  as  he  did, — 
with  BO  flattering  a  mixture  of  reverence  and  passion — such 
doseness  without  insolence,  and  such  a  trembling  energy  in 
his  words.     His  utterance  of  the  single  word  *' charming** 
was  a  volume  of  rapturous  fervour.     I  speak,  of  course,  only 
of  his  better  days.     Latterly,  he  grew  fiustcred  with  impru- 
dence and  misfortune  ;  and  from  the  accounts  I  have  heard  of 
his  acting,  nobody  who  had  not  seen  him  before  could  have 
gneflsed  what  sort  of  man  he  had  been.    Elliston,  like  Lewis, 
went  upon  the  stage  with  advantages  of  training  and  conneo- 
tMDS.     He  was  nephew  of  Dr.  Elliston,  master  of  one  of  the 
cc^^es  at  Cambridge  ;  and  he  was  educated  at  Saint  Paul*s 

tdiooL 

Then  are  the  actors  of  those  days  whom  I  recollect  widi 
the  greatest  pleasure.    I  include  Fawcett,  because  he  was 
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idcDtified   with  some  of  Lbe   most  laogbjible  dtuwcteiv 
&rce. 

To  touch  on  i^ome  odiera.  Liston  was  remnmed  for 
exquiaiciy  ridiculous  dec  and  maiiner,  rich  w'llh  htdf-coD- 
sciotu,  liaif-UQwnncious  absurdily.  The  whole  piece  liccamo 
LitUntiifd  the  itiomeiit  lie  app«fired-  People  longed  for  his 
coming  Ixick,  in  order  that  they  might  dole  on  bis  uiiy, 
mantlicg  jiice,  and  laugh  with  him  and  at  him. 

Mktlienit  vas  a  geniiu  in  niimicrj,  a  facstnule  In  mind  as 
wellaa  manner;  and  he  WU  a  capital  Su-  Fretful  Plagiary. 
It  was  11  eight  to  see  liira  lookiag  wrotehedlj  happj  at  his 
rictimiaerfl,  and  digging  deeper  and  deeper  into  Mia  morti- 
ficktkoi  at  every  freah  button  of  his  coat  that  he  buttoned 
up. 

DowtoB  was  perfect  in  TOch  characters  aa  Colond  Oldlxy 
ftod  Sir  Anthony  Ahiolate.  Hii  anger  ms  no  'peOy  iirita- 
bility,  but  th«  boiling  (^aricb  blood,  and  of  ■  iriU  oth^iriie 
genial.     He  was  also  by  far  tlie  best  Falstaff. 

Cooke,  a  square-fiiced,  hook-nosed,  wide^monthed,  malig- 
□antly  umiling  man,  was  intelligent  and  peremptory,  and  a 
hard  hitter :  he  seized  and  strongly  kept  yonr  aUcntion;  bnt 
he  was  never  pleasant.  He  was  too  entirely  the  satirist,  the 
hypocrite,  and  the  rillun.  He  loved  too  fondly  bis  own 
caustic  and  rascally  words;  so  that  his  voice,  which  was 
otherwise  harsh,  was  in  the  habit  of  melting  and  dying  aw^ 
inwardly  in  the  secret  satis&ction  of  its  smiling  malignity. 
As  to  bia  vaimted  tragedy,  it  was  a  mere  reduction  of  Shak- 
speare's  poetiy  into  indignant  prose.  He  limited  every  cha- 
racter to  its  wont  qualities ;  sod  had  no  idealism,  no  affec- 
tions, no  Terse. 

Eemble  was  a  god  compared  with  Cooke,  as  &r  as  the  ideal 
was  concerned;  though,  on  the  other  hand,  I  never  could 
admire  Eemble  as  it  was  the  ftshion  to  do.  He  was  too 
MTtificJal,  too  formal,  too  critically  and  deliberately  conscious. 
Kor  do  I  think  that  he  had  any  genius  whatsoever.  His 
power  was  all  studied  acquirement.  It  was  this,  indeed,  by 
•In  of  his  stem  Roman  aspect,  that  made  the  critics  like 
n  a  noble  shape,  the  likeness  of  their  own 
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Want  of  genius  could  not  be  imputed  to  his  sister,  Mrs. 
Siddons.  I  did  not  see  her,  I  believe,  in  her  best  dajs;  but 
the  must  always  hare  been  a  somewhat  masculine  beauty ; 
mod  she  had  no  lore  in  her,  apart  from  other  passions.  She' 
was  a  mistress,  howerer,  of  loffy,  of  queenly,  and  of  appalling 
tragic  effect.  Nevertheless,  I  could  not  but  think  that  some- 
thing of  too  much  art  was  apparent  even  in  Mrs.  Siddons; 
and  she  fiuled,  I  think,  in  the  highest  points  of  refinement. 
When  she  smelt  the  blood  on  her  hand,  for  instance,  in 
Macbethj  in  the  scene  where  she  walked  in  her  sleep,  she  made 
m  fiice  of  ordinary  dii^gust,  as  though  the  odour  were  offensive 
to  the  senses,  not  aj^palling  to  the  mind. 

CSiarles  Kemble,  who  had  an  ideal  &cc  and  figure,  was  the 
nearest  approach  I  ever  saw  to  Shakspeare^s  gentlemen,  and 
to  heroes  of  romance.  He  also  made  an  excellent  Cassio* 
But  with  the  exception  of  Mrs.  Siddons,  who  was  declining^ 
mil  the  reigning  school  of  tragedy  had  retrograded  rather  than 
otherwise,  towards  the  time  that  preceded  Garrick ;  and  the 
eoosequence  was,  that  when  Kean  brought  back  nature  and 
impulse,  he  put  an  end  to  it  at  once,  as  Garrick  had  put  an 
end  to  Quin. 

In  com^y  nature  had  never  been  wanting;  and  there  was 
one  comic  actress,  who  was  nature  herself  in  one  of  her  most 
genial  forms.  This  was  Mrs.  Jordan;  who,  though  she  was 
neither  beautiful,  nor  handsome,  nor  even  pretty,  nor  accom- 
plished, nor  *'  a  lady,"  nor  anything  conventional  or  comme  il 
/out  whatsoever,  yet  was  so  pleasant,  so  cordial,  so  natural, 
so  full  of  spirits,  so  healthily  constituted  in  mind  and  body, 
liad  such  a  shapely  leg  withal,  so  charming  a  voice,  and  such 
A  ha|^  and  happy-making  expression  of  countenance,  that 
abe  i^peared  something  superior  to  all  those  requirements  of 
aeeeptafaility,  and  to  hold  a  patent  from  nature  herself  for  our 
ddight  and  good  of^nion.  It  is  creditable  to  the  feelings  of 
soeiety  in  general,  that  allowances  are  made  for  the  tempter- 
tioos  to  which  the  stage  exposes  the  sex ;  and  in  Mrs.  Jor- 
dan's case  these  were  not  diminished  by  a  sense  of  the  like 
conaidenUion  doe  to  princely  restrictions,  and  to  the  manifest 
domeatio  dii^xMitions  of  more  parties  than  one.  But  she 
made  even  Methodists  love  her.    A  touching  story  is  told  of 
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her  apologizing  to  a  poor  man  of  that  persuasion  for  havio 
relieved  liim.  He  had  nsked  her  name;  and  she  esprespcd 
hope  thai  he  would  not  feel  offended  when  the  name  was  told 
him.  On  hearing  it,  the  honest  Methodiat  (he  could  not 
have  been  one  on  board  the  hoy)  ahed  tears  oT  pity  and  admi- 
ration, and  trusted  that  be  could  not  do  wrong  in  be^ng  a 
blessing  on  her  head. 

(Serious  I'eviewer,  intemtpthg.  But,  my  good  sir,  suppose 
Bome  of  your  female  readers  should  lake  it  into  their  heads  to 
be  Mrs.  Jordan  ? 

Author.  Oh,  my  good  sir,  don't  be  alarmed.  My  female 
readers  are  not  persona  to  be  so  muah  afraid  for,  as  you  seem 
to  think  yours  are.  The  stage  itself  has  taught  them  large 
measures  both  of  charily  and  digcernment.  They  have  not 
been  so  locked  np  in  restraint,  as  to  burnt  out  of  bounds  the 
moment  they  see  a  door  open  for  consideration.) 

Mrs.  Jordan  was  inimitable  in  esempli^ng  the  conse- 
quences  of  too  nmch  restraint  in  ill-educated  Country  Girls, 
in  Romps,  in  Hoydens,  and  in  Wards  on  whom  the  mercenary 
have  designs.  She  wore  a  bib  and  tucker,  and  pinafore, 
with  a  bouncing  propriety,  fit  to  make  the  boldest  spectator 
alarmed  at  the  idea  of  bringing  such  a  household  responsi- 
bility on  his  shoulders.  To  see  her  when  thus  attired  shed 
blubbering  tears  for  some  disappointment,  and  eat  all  the 
while  a  great  thick  slice  of  bread  and  butter,  weeping,  and 
moaning,  and  munching,  and  eyeing  at  every  bite  the  part 
she  meant  to  bite  next,  was  a  lesson  against  will  and  appetite 
worth  a  hundred  sermons  of  our  friends  on  board  the  hoy; 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  they  could  asisuredly  have  done  and 
said  nothing  at  all  calculated  to  make  such  an  impression  ia 
favour  of  amiableness  as  she  did,  when  she  acted  in  gentle, 
generous,  and  confiding  characters.  The  way  in  which  she 
■would  take  a  friend  by  the  cheek  and  kiss  her,  or  make  up  a 
quarrel  with  a  lover,  or  coax  a  guardian  into  good-humour, 
or  sing  (without  accompaniment)  the  song  of  "  Since  then 
■^oom'd,"  or  "  In  the  dead  of  the  night,''  trusting,  as 
oht  to  do,  and  aa  the  house  wished  her  to  do,  to 
*  her  fweet,  mellow,  and  loving  voice — the 
0^  but  tears  of  pleasure  and  regret  come 
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into  my  eyes  at  the  recollection,  as  if  she  personified  what- 
floever  was  happy  at  that  period  of  life,  and  which  has  gone 
like  herself.  The  very  sound  of  the  little  familiar  word  bud 
from  her  lips  (the  abbreviation  of  husband),  as  she  packed 
it  closer,  as  it  were,  in  the  utterance,  and  pouted  it  up  with 
fondness  in  the  man*s  face,  taking  him  at  the  same  time  by 
the  chin,  was  a  whole  concentrated  world  of  the  power  of 
loTing. 

That  is  a  pleasant  time  of  life,  the  playgoing  time  in 
youth,  when  the  coach  is  packed  full  to  go  to  the  theatre,  and 
brothers  and  sisters,  parents  and  lovers  (none  of  whom, 
perhaps,  go  very  oflen)  are  all  wafled  together  in  a  flurry  of 
expectation ;  when  the  only  wish  as  they  go  (except  with  the 
lovers)  is  to  go  as  fast  as  possible,  and  no  sound  is  so  delightful 
as  the  cry  of  " Bill  of  the  Play;"  when  the  smell  of  links  in 
the  darkest  and  muddiest  winter^s  night  is  charming;  and 
the  steps  of  the  coach  are  let  down ;  and  a  roar  of  hoarse 
voices  round  the  door,  and  mud-shine  on  the  pavement,  are 
accompanied  with  the  sight  of  the  vrarm-looking  lobby  which 
is  about  to  be  entered;  and  they  enter,  and  pay,  and  ascend 
the  pleasant  stairs,  and  begin  to  hear  the  silence  of  the  house, 
perhaps  the  first  jingle  of  the  music ;  and  the  box  is  entered 
smidst  some  little  awkwardness  in  descending  to  their  places, 
and  being  looked  at ;  and  at  length  they  sit,  and  are  become 
used  to  by  their  neighbours,  and  shawls  and  smiles  are 
adjusted,  and  the  play-bill  is  handed  round  or  pinned  to  the 
cushion,  and  the  gods  are  a  little  noisy,  and  the  music  veri- 
tably commences,  and  at  length  the  curtain  is  drawn  up,  and 
the  first  delightful  syllables  are  heard : — 

'^Ahl  my  dear  Charles,  when  did  you  see  the  lovely 
OUvia?" 

"  Oh !  my  dear  Sir  George,  talk  not  to  me  of  Olivia.  The 
cmel  guardian,"  <&c. 

Anon  the  favourite  of  the  party  makes  his  appearance,  and 
then  they  are  quite  happy;  and  next  day,  besides  his  own 
merits,  the  points  of  the  dialogue  arc  attributed  to  him  as  if 
he  were  their  inventor.  It  is  not  Sir  Harry,  or  old  Domton, 
or  Dabster,  who  said  this  or  that;  but  "  Lewis,"  "  Munden," 
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or  "  Keeley."  They  seem  to  t})iiik  flie  wit  really  oiigtuBted 
-with  the  msQ  ytho  utlcroi  it  so  delightfUly. 

Critical  playgoing-  is  very  inferior  in  its  enjoymenta  lu  tlus. 
It  nniat  of  necessity  blame  as  well  as  praise;  it  becomes  diffi- 
cult to  please;  it  ia  tempted  to  prove  its  own  meritg,  instead 
of  those  of  ita  entertainers;  and  the  enjoyments  of  self-lore, 
Twsidea,  perhaps,  being  lU-fouiided,  and  subjecting  it  to  lie 
blume  which  it  bestows,  are  sorry  Bubalitutcs,  ot  tbe  best,  for 
hesrty  delight  in  others.  Never,  after  I  had  taken  critical 
pen  in  hand,  did  I  pass  the  thoroughly  delightfnl  evenings  at 
th«  playhonse  which  I  had  done  when  I  went  only  to  laugh, 
or  be  moved.  I  had  the  pleasure,  it  is  tme,  of  praising  those 
wbom  r  admired;  but  the  retributive  uneasiness  of  the  very 
pleasure  of  blaming  attended  it ;  the  consciouBneBg  of  aetf, 
wtiicli  on  tH\  occusions  except  loving  ones  contains  a  bitter 
in  its  sweet,  put  its  sorry  obstacle  in  tbe  way  of  an  unem- 
barrassed delight;  and  1  found  the  days  flown  when  I 
retained  none  but  the  good  pass^es  of  playB  and  performers, 
and  when  I  used  to  carry  to  my  old  schoQl- fellows  rapturous 
accounts  of  the  farces  of  Colman,  and  tbe  good-natured  come- 
dies of  O'Keefe. 

I  speak  of  my  own  feelings,  and  at  a  particular  time  of  life: 
but  forty  or  fitly  years  ago  people  of  all  times  of  life  were 
much  greater  playgoers  than  they  are  now.  They  dined 
earlier,  they  had  not  so  many  newspapers,  clubs,  and  piano- 
fortes; the  French  Itevolution  only  tended  at  first  to  endear 
the  nation  to  its  own  habits;  it  had  not  yet  opened  a  thousand 
new  channels  of  thought  and  interest;  nor  had  railroads  con- 
apinxl  to  carry  puople,  bodily  as  well  as  mentally,  into  as 
many  analogous  directions.  Everything  was  more  concen- 
trated, and  the  various  classes  of  society  felt  a  greater  concent 
in  the  same  omusementB,  Nobility,  gentry,  citizens,  princes, 
— all  were  frequenters  of  theatres,  and  even  more  or  less 
acquainted  personally  with  the  performers.  Nobility  inter- 
married with  them;  gentry,  and  citizens  too,  wrote  for  them; 
princes  conversed  and  lived  with  them.  Sheridan,  and  other 
ntembera  of  ParUament,  were  managers  as  well  as  dramatists. 
It  VM  Lords  Derby,  Cntven,  and  Thorlow  that  sought  wives 
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oa  the  stage.  Two  of  the  most  popular  minor  dramatists 
were  Cobb,  a  clerk  in  ifae  India  House,  and  Birch,  the 
pastrycook.  If  Mrs.  Jordan  lived  with  the  Duke  df  Clarence 
(William  lY.)  as  his  mistrase,  nobody  doubts  that  she  was  as 
faithful  to  him  as  a  wife.  His  brother,  the  Prince  of  Wales 
(George  the  Fourth),  besides  his  intimacy  with  Sheridan  and 
the  younger  Colman,  and  to  say  nothing  of  Mrs.  Robinson, 
took  a  pleasure  in  conversing  with  Kemble,  and  was  the  per- 
sonal patron  of  O'Keefe  and  of  Kelly.  The  Kembles,  indeed, 
as  Garrick  had  been,  were  received  everywhere  among  the  truly 
best  circles ;  that  is  to  say,  where  intelligence  was  combined 
with  high  breeding;  and  they  deserved  it  :  for  whatever 
difference  of  opinion  may  be  entertained  as  to  the  amount  of 
genius  in  the  fiunily,  nobody  who  recollects  them  will  dispute 
that  they  were  a  remarkable  race,  dignified  and  elegant  in 
manners,  with  intellectual  tendencies,  and  in  point  of  aspect 
very  like  what  has  been  caUed  ''  Grod  Almighty^s  nobility." 

I  remember  once  standing  behind  John  Kemble  and  a 
noble  lord  at  a  sale.  It  was  the  celebrated  book  sale  of  the 
Duke  of  Hozbuigh;  and  by  the  same  token  I  recollect 
another  person  that  was  present,  of  whom  more  by-and-by. 
The  player  and  the  nobleman  were  conversing,  the  former  in 
his  high,  dignified  tones,  the  latter  in  a  voice  which  I  heard 
but  indistinctly.  Presently,  the  actor  turned  his  noble  profile  to 
his  interlocutor,  and  on  his  moving  it  back  again,  the  man  of 
quality  turned  his.  What  a  difference!  and  what  a  voice! 
Kemble's  voice  was  none  of  the  best ;  but,  like  his  profile,  it 
was  nobleness  itself  compared  with  that  of  the  noble  lord.  I 
had  taken  his  lordship  for  a  young  man,  by  the  trim  cut  of 
his  body  and  of  his  clothes,  the  *^  fidl  in"  of  his  back,  and  the 
■mart  way  in  which  he  had  stuck  his  hat  on  the  top  of  his 
head ;  but  when  I  saw  his  profile  and  heard  his  voice,  I 
seemed  to  have  before  me  a  premature  old  one.  His  mouth 
aeemed  toothless;  his  voice  was  a  hasty  mumble.  Without 
being  aquiline,  the  fiice  had  the  appearance  of  being  what 
may  be  called  an  old  '^  nose-^nd-mouth  fiice."  The  sudden- 
ness with  which  it  spoke  added  to  the  surprise.  It  was  like 
a  flaih  of  decrepitude  on  the  top  of  a  young  body. 

This  was  the  sale  at  which  the  unique  copy  of  Boccaccio 
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fetched  a  tboosaad  and  four  bundred  pounds.  It  was  bought 
by  tile  Marquis  of  Blaodford  (the  Iat«  Duku  of  Marlborough) 
in  competition  with  EarJ  Spencer,  wlio  couferred  with  hia  son. 
Lord  Althorp,  aad  gave  it  up.  So  at  lenst  1  understnod,  for 
I  was  not  aware  of  the  conference,  or  of  the  presence  of  Lord 
Althorp  (afterwards  minister,  and  bite  Earl  Spencer).  I 
remember  his  father  well  nt  the  sole,  and  how  he  eat  at  the 
farther  end  of  the  auctioneer's  table,  with  an  air  of  inlelligcnt 
indifference,  leaning  hia  head  on  his  hand  bo  a-t  to  push  up 
the  hat  a  little  front  ofi*  it  I  beheld  trith  pleuamo  in  his 
person  the  pupil  of  Sir  William  Jones  and  brother  of  Cole- 
ridge's DiichesH  of  Devonshire.  It  was  curious,  and  eearccly 
pleasant,  to  see  two  Spencers  thus  bidding  ag^nst  one  another, 
even  though  tlie  bone  of  contention  was  a  book;  and  the  ghost 
of  their  illusirioust  kinsman,  the  author  of  ihc  Fnerie  Queene, 
might  have  been  gratiGed  to  see  what  book  it  was,  and  how 
high  the  prices  of  old  fohos  had  risen.  What  satisfaction  the 
Marquis  got  out  of  his  victory  I  cannot  say.  The  Earl,  who, 
I  believe,  was  a  genuine  lover  of  books,  could  go  home  and 
reconcile  himself  to  hb  defeat  by  reading  the  work  in  a 
cheaper  edition. 

I  shall  have  occasion  to  speak  of  Mr.  Kemble  again  pre- 
sently, and  of  subsequent  actors  by-and-by. 


CHAPTER  Vn. 

EBBATB    IH  CBITIOIBU. 


I  HAD  not  been  as  misdirected  in  the  study  of  prose  as  in  that 
of  poetry.  It  was  many  years  before  I  tliscovcred  what  was 
requisite  in  the  latter.  In  the  former,  the  very  commonpUces 
of  the  schoolmaster  tended  to  put  me  in  the  right  path,  for 
(as  I  have  already  intimated)  he  found  the  Spectaior  in  vogue, 
and  this  became  our  standard  of  prose  writing. 

It  is  true  (a^  I  have  also  mentioned)  that  in  consequence  of 
the  way  in  which  we  were  taught  to  use  them  by  the  school- 
master, I  had  become  far  more  disgusted  than  dehghted  with 
the  charming  papers  of  Addison,  and  with  the  exaction  of 
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moral  observalionB  on  a  ghren  subject.  But. the  seed  was 
sown,  to  ripen  under  plemanter  circumstances ;  and  my 
£ither,  with  his  usual  good-natured  impulse,  maUng  me  a 
present  one  day  of  a  set  of  tke  British  classics,  which  attracted 
my  eyes  on  the  shelves  of  Harley,  the  bookseller  in  Cavendish 
Street,  the  tenderness  with  which  I  had  come  to  regard  all 
my  school  recollections,  and  the  acquaintance  which  I  now 
made  for  the  first  time  with  the  lively  papers  of  the  Con- 
noissewr^  gave  me  an  entirely  fresh  and  delightful  sense  of  the 
merits  of  essay-writing.  I  began  to  think  that  when  Boyer 
crumpled  up  and  chucked  away  my  *'  themes "  in  a  passion, 
he  had  not  done  justice  to  the  honest  weariness  of  my  anti- 
formalities,  and  to  their  occasional  evidences  of  something 
better. 

The  consequence  was  a  delighted  perusal  of  the  whole  set 
of  classics  (for  I  have  ever  been  a  ''  glutton  of  books  ")  ;  and 
this  was  followed  by  my  first  prose  endeavours  in  a  series  of 
papers  called  the  Traveller,  which  appeared  in  the  evening 
paper  of  that  name  [long  since  incorporated  with  the  Globe^j 
under  the  signature  of  '*  Mr.  Town,  junior ,  Critic  and  Censor- 
general" — ^the  senior  Mr.  Town,  with  the  same  titles,  being 
no  leas  a  person  than  my  friend  of  the  Connoisseur,  with 
whom  I  thus  had  the  boldness  to  fraternize.  I  offered 
them  with  fear  and  trembling  to  the  editor  of  the  TravelUtf 
Mr.  Quin,  and  was  astonished  at  the  gaiety  with  which  he 
accepted  them.  What  astonished  me  more  was  a  perquisite 
of  five  or  six  copies  of  the  paper,  which  I  enjoyed  every 
Saturday  when  my  essays  appeared,  and  with  which  I  used 
to  reiflsue  finom  Bolt  Court  in  a  state  of  transport  I  had 
been  told,  but  could  not  easily  conceive,  that  the  editor  of  a 
new  evening  paper  would  be  happy  to  fill  up  his  pages  with 
any  decent  writing ;  but  Mr.  Quin  praised  me  besides;  and  I 
could  not  behold  the  long  colmnns  of  type,  written  by  myselfj 
in  a  public  paper,  without  thinking  there  must  bo  some 
merit  in  them,  besides  that  of  being  a  stop-gap. 

Luckily)  the  essays  were  little  read ;  they  were  not  at  all 
nolaoed  in  public;  and  I  thus  escaped  tlie  perils  of  another 
laudation  for  my  juvenility.     I  was  not  led  to 
cm  the  final  merits  either  of  my  prototype  or  hia 
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imitator.  The  Connoiiaeiir,  neTcrtbeleEs,  gare  me  sU  tlie 
temqwrts  of  a  first  love.  His  citizen  at  Vauxball,  wlio  says, 
Bt  erwy  mouthfitl  of  beef,  "There  goea  twopence;"  and  the 
creed  of  his  nnbpliever,  who  "  brfieves  in  all  wnbelief,"  com- 
peted for  ii  long  time  in  my  mind  with  the  humour  of  Gold- 
smith. I  was  also  greatly  delighted  witli  the  singuUr 
flccoant  of  himself,  in  the  dual  number,  with  which  bn  aa- 
clodea  his  work,  shadowing  forth  the  two  authora  of  it  in  one 

"Mr.  Town"  (seys  be)  "ii  a  Eur,  block,  mi(ldle-»iied,  verj  then 
person.  He  wears  his  own  hair,  and  a  periwig.  He  i»  about  thirty 
jewa  or  n^re,  and  not  more  than  fuur-snd-ttrentj.  He  it  a  itodent  of 
die  law  and  a  bacbelor  of  phytic.  He  was  bred  at  the  Uoivenity  of 
OxToTili  where,  hAting  taken  no  less  tlian  three  degrees,  he  look* 
down  on  nmny  lenraed  profeisora  as  liii  inferiors ;  yet,  haxing  bsen 
there  but  little  longer  than  to  take  the  Srsi  degree;  of  bachelor  of 
arts,  it  lias  luore  tiino  once  bnppentd  that  the  ecnBor-gentral  of  all 
Englaail  Ims  bwri  ropHmanileil  bj  the  censor  of  hii  College  Sir 
neglecting  In  rarnUh  Uie  uiual  e»aay,  or  (in  iho  coUogiate  plinue) 
the  theme  ot  the  week." 

Probably  these  associations  with  Bchooi-termi,  and  with  a 
juvenile  time  of  life,  gave  me  an  additional  liking  for  the 
CotuMigseur.  The  twofold  author,  which  he  thus  describes 
himself,  consisted  of  Bonnell  Thornton,  aflerwards  the  trans- 
lator of  Plavtua,  and  Cohnan,  the  dnunatist,  author  of  the 
Jtalova  Wife,  and  banslator  of  Terence.  Colman  waa  the 
"  very  short  person "  of  ibur-and-twenty,  and  ThomtOQ  was 
the  bachelor  of  physic,  though  he  never  practised.  The 
htimour  of  these  writers,  compared  with  Goldsmith's,  was 
caricature,  and  not  deep;  they  hod  no  pretennons  to  the 
genins  of  the  Vicar  of  Waiefield:  but  they  possessed  great 
animal  spirits,  which  are  a  sort  of  merit  in  this  climate;  and 
this  waa  another  claim  on  my  regard.  The  name  of  Bonnell 
Thornton  (whom  I  had  taken  to  be  the  Bole  author  of  the 
Connoisseur)  was  for  a  l<Mig  time,  with  me,  another  term  for 
animal  spirits,  hnmour,  and  wit.  I  then  disoovered  that 
there  was  more  smartneaa  in  him  than  depth;  and  had  I 
known  that  he  and  Colman  had  ridiculed  the  odes  of  Gray, 
X  riiroald,  perhaps,  have  made  the  discovery  sooner ;  though  I 
'VY  no  mesna  inclined  to  confbtmd  parody  with  disrespect, 
a  p«wtiT  of  Gray  bad  been  one  of  my  first  loves ;  and 
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I  eoold  a8  soon  bare  thooglit  of  friendahip  or  of  the  grave 
with  lerity,  as  of  the  friend  oi  West,  and  the  author  of  tiie 
EUgy  and  the  Bard. 

An  anrasing  stoiy  ib  toM  of  Thornton,  which  may  show 
the  quick  and  ingenious,  but,  perhaps,  not  very  feeling  turn 
of  his  mind.  It  is  said  that  he  was  once  discovered  by  his 
&ther  sitting  in  a  box  at  the  theatre,  when  he  ought  to  have 
been  in  his  rooms  at  college.  The  old  gentleman  addressing 
him  accordingly,  that  yoimgster  turned  in  pretended  amaze- 
ment to  the  people  about  him,  and  said,  ''  Smoke  old  wigsby, 
who  takes  me  for  his  son."  Thornton,  senior,  upon  this, 
indignantly  hastens  out  of  the  box,  with  the  manifest  inten- 
tion of  setting  off  for  Oxford,  and  finding  the  rooms  vacant. 
Thornton,  junior,  takes  double  post-horses,  and  is  there 
before  him,  quietly  sitting  in  his  chair.  He  rises  from  it  on 
his  &ther*s  appearance,  and  cries,  '*  Ah  !  dear  sir,  is  it  you  ? 
To  what  am  I  indebted  for  this  unexpected  pleasure  ?  " 

Goldsmith  enchanted  me.  I  knew  no  end  of  repeating 
peasages  out  of  the  Essays  and  the  Citizen  of  the  World — 
such  as  tiie  aoooimt  of  the  Club,  with  its  Babel  of  talk;  of 
Beau  Tibbs,  with  his  dinner  of  ox-cheek  which  ^  his  grace 
was  so  fond  of;"  and  of  the  wooden-legged  sailor,  who 
regarded  those  that  were  lucky  enough  to  have  their  "  legs 
shot  off*'  on  board  king's  ships  (which  entitled  them  to  a 
penny  a  day),  as  being  ''  bom  with  golden  spoons  in  their 
mouths."  Then  there  was  his  correct,  sweet  style;  the 
village-painting  in  his  poems ;  the  Retaliation,  which,  though 
on  an  artificial  subject,  seemed  to  me  (as  it  yet  seems)  a  still 
more  genuine  effusion;  and,  above  all,  the  Vicar  of  Wakefield 
—with  Burchell,  whom  I  adored ;  and  Moses,  whom  I  would 
rather  have  been  cheated  with,  than  proq)er;  and  the  Vicar 
himself  in  his  cassock,  now  presenting  his  <^  Treatise  against 
Pdygamy"  (in  the  family  picture)  to  his  wife,  habited  as 
Venus ;  and  now  distracted  for  the  loss  of  his  daughter  Olivia, 
who  is  seduced  by  the  villanous  squire.  I  knew  not  whether 
to  laugh  at  him,  or  cry  with  him  most. 

These,  with  Fielding  and  Smollett,  Voltaire,  Charlotte 
Smith,  Bage,  Mrs.  Radcliffe,  and  Augustus  La  Fontaine, 
were  my  fiivourite  prose  authors.    I  had  subscribed,  while  at 
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achool,  to  tljb  famous  circulatiog  libroiy  in  Lejidenliall  Street 
and  I  have  continued  to  be  such  a  glutton  of  noTeis  ever 
since,  that,  esci'pt  where  Lhey  repel  mc  in  the  outset 
exceasive  trordiness,  I  can  read  their  three-volume  eaonnitiea 
to  this  day  tvithout  skippiug  a  pliable;  though  I  guess  pretty 
nearly  all  t)i3t  is  going  to  happen,  from  the  mysterious  gen- 
tlemau  whi.1  opens  the  work  in  the  drcsa  of  a  particular  C01~ 
tury,  down  to  the  distribution  of  punisli  meats  and  the  drying 
up  of  tears  in  the  last  chapter.  1  think  the  authora  wonder- 
fully clever  people,  particularly  those  who  write  most;  and  I 
should  like  the  most  contemptuous  of  their  critics  to  try  their 
hands  at  doing  something  hali'  as  engaging. 

Should  any  chance  observer  of  tlicsc  pages  (for  I  look  upon 
my  customary  perusers  as  people  of  deeper  insight)  pro- 
nounce such  a  course  of  reading  frivolous,  he  will  be  exaspe- 
rated to  he:ir  that,  had  it  not  bwn  for  rpVLTtcce  to  opinion, 
I  should  huio  buuu  nuicli  iiLclinod  at  that  agu  (as,  indt-ed,  I 
am  still)  to  pronounce  the  reading  of  far  graver  works  frivo- 
lous; history,  for  one.  I  read  every  history  that  came  in  my 
way,  and  could  not  help  hking  good  old  Herodotus,  ditto 
Villani,  picturesque,  festive  Froisaart,  and  accurate  and  meet 
entertaining,  thougli  artificial.  Gibbon.  But  the  contradic- 
tions of  historians  in  general,  their  assumption  of  a  dignity 
for  which  I  saw  no  particular  grounds,  their  unphilosophic 
and  ridiculous  avoidance  (on  that  score)  of  personal  anecdote, 
and,  above  all,  the  narrow-minded  and  time-serving  con- 
finement of  their  subjects  to  wars  and  party -government  (for 
there  are  time-servings,  as  there  are  fashions,  that  last  for 
centuries),  instinctively  repelled  me.  I  felt,  though  I  did  not 
know,  till  Fielding  lold  me,  that  there  was  more  truth  in  the 
Teriumilitudes  of  fiction  than  in  the  assumptions  of  history; 
and  I  rejoiced  over  the  story  told  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  who, 
on  receiving  I  forget  how  many  different  accounts  of  an  incident 
that  occurred  under  his  own  windows,  laughed  at  the  idea  of 
his  writing  a  History  of  (Ae  World. 

But  the  writer  who  made  the  greatest  impression  on  me 

WM  Voltaire,     I  did  not  read  French  at  that  time,  but  I  fell 

m  vith  the  best  translatioD  of  some   of  his    miscellaneous 

X  finud  in  him  not  only  the  original  of  much 
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which  I  had  admired  in  the  style  and  pleasantry  of  my 
fiiTOnrite  native  authors,  Groldsmith  in  particular  (who  adored 
him),  but  the  most  formidable  antagonist  of  absurdities  which 
the  world  had  seen ;  a  discloser  of  lights  the  most  overwhelm- 
ing, in  flashes  of  wit;  a  destroyer  of  the  strongholds  of  super- 
stition, that  were  never  to  be  built  up  again,  let  the  hour 
of  renovation  seem  to  look  forth  again  as  it  might.  I  was 
transported  with  the  gay  courage  and  unquestionable  huma- 
nity of  this  extraordinary  person,  and  I  soon  caught  the  tone 
of  his  cunning  implications  and  provoking  turns.  He  did 
not  frighten  me.  I  never  felt  for  a  moment,  young  as  I  was, 
and  Christianly  brought  up,  that  true  religion  would  suffer 
at  his  hands.  On  the  contrary,  I  had  been  bred  up  (in 
my  home  circle)  to  look  for  reforms  in  religion :  I  had  been 
led  to  desire  the  best  and  gentlest  form  of  it,  unattended  with 
threats  and  horrors:  and  if  the  school  orthodoxy  did  not 
countenance  such  expectations,  it  took  no  pains  to  discounte- 
nance them.  I  had  privately  accustomed  myself,  of  my  own 
further  motion,  to  doubt  and  to  reject  every  doctrine,  and 
every  statement  of  facts,  that  went  counter  to  the  plainest 
precepts  of  love,  and  to  the  final  happiness  of  all  the  creatures 
of  Grod.  I  could  never  see,  otherwise,  what  Christianity 
could  mean,  that  was  not  meant  by  a  himdred  inferior  reli- 
gions ;  nor  could  I  think  it  right  and  holy  to  accept  of  the 
greatest  hopes,  apart  from  that  universality — Fiat  justitiOy 
ruat  ccelum,  I  was  prepared  to  give  up  heaven  itself  (as  far 
as  it  is  possible  for  human  hope  to  do  so)  rather  than  that 
anything  so  unheavenly  as  a  single  exclusion  from  it  should 
exist.  Therefore,  to  me,  Voltaire  was  a  putter  down  of  a 
great  deal  that  was  wrong,  but  of  nothing  that  was  right. 
I  did  not  take  him  for  a  builder;  neither  did  I  feel  that 
he  knew  much  of  the  sanctuary  which  was  inclosed  in  what 
he  pulled  down.  He  found  a  heap  of  rubbish  pretending  to 
be  the  shrine  itself,  and  he  set  about  denying  its  pretensions 
and  abating  it  as  a  nuisance,  without  knowing,  or  considering 
(at  least  I  thought  so)  what  there  remained  of  beauty  and 
durability,  to  be  disclosed  on  its  demolition.  I  fought  for 
him,  then  and  afterwards,  with  those  who  challenged  me  to 
the  combat;  and  I  was  for  some  time  driven  to  take  myself 
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for  a  Deist  in  ttie  most  ordinary  sense  of  tiie  wonl,  till  I  liad 
leuFDod  lo  know  what  a  Cliriatian  truly  was,  and  go  arrived 
at  r'pinions  on  religious  matters  in  general  vhicti  I  ehali 
notice  at  the  conclusion  of  theae  volumes. 

It  ia  a  curious  circumslance  respectiitg  the  books  of  Vol- 
taire— the  greatest  writer  upon  the  whole  that  France  haa 
produced,  and  undoubtedly  the  greatest  name  in  the  dghteentli 
ceatury — that  to  this  moment  thoy  are  &r  less  known  in 
Eaglaiid  than  talked  of;  so  much  bo,  that,  with  the  exception 
of  a  few  educated  circles,  chiefly  of  the  upper  claas,  and  ex- 
clusively among  the  men  even  in  i.  lee,  he  has  not  only  b«en 
hardly  read  at  all,  even  by  such  i  have  talked  of  him  with 
admiration,  or  loaded  him  with  rcuroacb,  but  the  portions  of 
his  writings  that  have  hud  the  gre  ?8t  effect  on  the  world  are 
the  lon^  known  among  readers  thb  most  popularly  acquainted 
^th  him.  The  reaaons  td  flat  remarkable  ignoranoe  reflect- 
ing so  great  a  ndghbonr — me  of  the  moveiB  of  tlie  world, 
and  an  especial  admirer  of  England — are  to  be  found,  first,  in 
Uie  exclusive  and  timid  spirit,  under  the  guise  of  strength, 
which  came  up  with  the  accession  of  George  the  Third; 
second,  as  a  conseciuence  of  this  spirit,  a  studious  ignoring  of 
the  Frenchman  in  almost  all  places  of  education,  the  collegea 
and  foundations  in  particular;  third,  the  anti-Gallican  spirit 
which  followed  and  exasperated  the  prejudice  against  the 
French  Kevolution ;  and  fourth,  the  very  translation  and 
popularity  of  two  of  his  novels,  the  Candide  and  Zadig, 
which,  though  by  no  means  among  his  finest  prodnctiona, 
had  yet  enough  wit  and  peculiarity  to  be  accepted  as  sufficing 
specimens  of  him,  even  by  his  admirers.  Unfortunately  one 
of  these,  the  Candide,  contained  some  of  his  most  licentious 
and  even  revolting  writing.  This  enabled  his  enemies  to 
adduce  it  as  a  sufficing  specimen  on  their  own  side  of  the 
question;  and  the  idea  of  him  which  they  succeeded  in  im- 
pomng  upon  the  English  community  in  general  was  that  of 
a  mere  irreligious  scoffer,  who  was  opposed  to  everything 
good  and  serious,  and  who  did  bat  mingle  a  little  frivolous 
wit  with  an  abundance  of  vexatious,  hard-hearted,  and  dis- 
gusting effrontery. 

I,  it  is  true,  a  version,  purporting  to  be  that  of  his 
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Trlisle  works,  by  Smollett,  Thomas  FrankliD,  and  others, 
Trhich  18  imderstood  to  have  been  what  is  called  a  bookseller's 
job;  but  I  never  met  with  it  except  in  an  old  catalogue; 
and  I  believe  it  was  so  dull  and  bad,  that  readers  instinctiyely 
reooiled  from  it  as  an  incredible  representation  of  anything 
lively.  The  probability  is,  that  Smollett  only  lent  his  name ; 
and  FraakHn  himself  may  have  done  as  little,  though  the 
*^ translator  <^  Sophocles'*  (as  he  styled  himself)  was  well 
enough  qualified  to  misrepresent  any  kind  of  genius. 

Be  this  as  it  may,  I  have  hardly  ever  met,  even  in  literary 
drdeB,  with  persons  who  knew  anything  of  Voltaire,  except 
througji  the  medium  of  these  two  novels,  and  of  later  school 
editions  of  his  two  histories  <^  CharUs  the  Twelfth  and  Peter 
the  Great:  books  which  teachers  of  all  sorts  in  his  own 
country  hsve  been  gradually  compelled  to  admit  into  their 
courses  of  reading  by  national  pride  and  the  imperative 
growth  of  opinion.  Voltaire  is  one  of  the  three  great  tragic 
writers  of  France,  and  excels  in  pathos;  yet  not  one  English- 
man in  a  thonsand  knows  a  syllable  of  his  tragedies,  or  would 
do  anything  but  stare  to  hear  of  his  pathos.  Voltaire  inducted 
his  couniiymen  into  a  knowledge  of  English  science  and  meta- 
physics, nay,  even  of  English  poetry ;  yet  Englishmen  have 
been  told  little  about  him  in  connection  with  them,  except  of 
his  disagreements  with  Shakspeare.  Voltaire  created  a  fashion 
for  English  thinking,  manner,  and  policy,  and  fell  in  love  with 
the  simplicity  and  truthfulness  of  their  very  Quakers;  and 
yet,  I  will  venture  to  say,  the  English  knew  far  less  of  all  this 
than  they  do  of  a  licentious  poem  with  which  he  degraded  his 
betto  nature  in  burlesquing  the  history  of  Joan  of  Arc 

There  are,  it  is  admitted,  two  sides  to  the  character  of 
Voltaire ;  one  licentious,  merely  scoffing,  saddening,  defective 
in  sentiment,  and  therefore  wanting  the  inner  clue  of  the 
bcautiiul  to  guide  him  out  of  the  labyrinth  of  scorn  and  per- 
plexity; all  owing,  be  it  observed,  to  the  errors  which  he 
found  prevailing  in  his  youth,  and  to  the  impossible  demands 
which  they  made  on  his  acquiescence ;  but  the  other  side 
of  hia  character  is  moral,  cheerful,  beneficent,  prepared  to 
encounter  peril,  nay,  actually  encountering  it,  in  tlie  only  true 
Christisn  causes,  those  of  toleration  and  charity,  and  raising 
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tb&t  voice  of  demand  for  the  advancemeat  of  reaiton  Itul 
justdcf  which  is  now  growing  into  the  whole  voice  of  Europe. 
He  -n-aa  the  only  man  perhaps  that  ever  existed  who  repri-- 
Bentod  in  his  tangle  person  the  entire  character,  vrilh  one 
honourable  exception  (for  he  was  never  aanguinnry),  of  the 
nation  in  which  he  was  bom ;  nay,  of  its  whole  history, 
pSBt,  prcJienC,  and  to  'come.  He  had  the  hcentiotisness  of 
the  old  monarchy  under  \iY  lie  was  bred,  the  coamopohte 
ordoiir  of  the  Revolution.  •"  ee  of  the  ConBulate  and  the 

"aavanR,"  (he  nnphiloso;  of  glory  of  the  Empire, 

the  worldly  wisdom  (witni  ling  it  into  foLy)  of  Louia 

Philippe,   and    the    change  imouri)   the    firmnesa,   the 

weakat'ss,  the   flourishi  ation,    the  sympathy  with 

the  poor,  the  bonhomie  funded  hopes  of  the  best 

actors  in  the  estraordin»-j  suturf  acted  before  the  eyes  of 
Europe  in  these  last  ten  years.  As  he  liimi^elf  c<iuld  not 
construct  as  well  as  he  could  pull  down,  80  neither  do  hii 
countrymen,  with  all  the  goodness  and  greatness  among  them, 
appear  to  be  less  truly  represented  by  him  in  that  particular 
than  in  others ;  but  in  pulhng  down  he  had  the  same  vague 
desire  of  the  best  that  could  set  up;  and  when  he  was  most 
thought  to  oppose  Christianity  itself,  he  only  did  it  out  of  an 
impatient  desire  to  see  the  law  of  love  triimiphant,  and  was 
only  thought  to  be  the  adversary  of  its  spirit,  because  his 
revilers  knew  nothing  of  it  themselves. 

Voltaire,  in  an  essay  written  by  himself  in  the  English 
language,  has  said  of  Milton,  in  a  passage  which  would  do 
honour  to  our  best  writers,  that  when  the  poet  saw  the  Adamo 
of  Andreini  at  Florence,  he  "  pierced  through  the  absurdity 
of  the  plot  to  the  hidden  majesty  of  the  subject."  It  may 
be  said  of  himself,  that  he  pierced  through  the  conventional 
majesty  of  a  great  many  subjects,  to  the  hidden  absurdity  of 
the  jilot.  He  laid  the  aie  to  a  heap  of  savage  abuses;  pulled 
the  corner-stones  out  of  dungeons  and  inquisitions  ;  bowed 
and  mocked  tiie  most  tyrannical  absurdities  out  of  counte- 
nance ;  and  raised  one  prodigious  peal  of  laughter  at  super- 
Btition,  from  Naples  to  the  Baltic.  He  was  the  first  man  who 
got  the  power  of  opinion  and  common  sense  openly  recognized 
as  a  reignbg  authority ;  and  who  made  the  acknowledgment 
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f>f  ft  a  point  of  wit  and  cunning,  even  with  those  who  had 
hitherto  thought  they  had  the  world  to  themseiyes. 

An  abridgment  that  I  picked  up  of  the  Philosophical  Die- 
tionary  (a  transktion)  was  for  a  long  while  my  text-book, 
both  for  opinion  and  style.  I  was  also  a  great  admirer  of 
Vlnginu^  or  the  Sincere  HuroUy  and  of  the  Esscuf  on  the  Phi- 
Ueophy  of  History.  In  the  character  of  the  Sincere  Huron  I 
thought  I  found  a  resemblance  to  my  own,  as  most  readers  do 
in  those  of  their  fiivourites:  and  this  piece  of  self-love  helped 
me  to  discorer  as  much  good-heartedness  in  Voltaire  as  I  dis- 
cerned wit.  Candsdey  I  confessy  I  could  not  like.  I  enjoyed 
pamges;  bot  the  laughter  was  not  as  good-humoured  as 
Qsual  ;  there  vas  a  view  of  things  in  it  which  1  never  enter- 
tained then  or  afterwards,  and  into  which  the  author  had  been 
led,  rather  in  order  to  provoke  Leibnitz,  than  because  it  was 
natural  to  him  ;  and,  to  crown  my  unwilling  dislike,  the  book 
had  a  coarseness,  apart  from  graceful  and  pleasurable  ideas, 
which  I  have  never  been  able  to  endure.  There  were  paa- 
sages  in  the  abridgment  of  the  Philosophical  Dictionary  which 
I  always  passed  orer;  but  the  rest  delighted  me  beyond 
measure.     I  can  repeat  things  out  of  it  now. 

It  must  have  been  about  the  time  of  my  first  aoquaintsnee 
with  Voltaire,  that  I  became  member,  for  a  short  time,  of  a 
club  of  young  men,  who  associated  for  the  purpose  of  culti- 
vating public  speaking.  With  the  exception  of  myself^  I  be- 
lieve the  whole  of  them  were  students  at  law ;  but,  to  the  best 
of  my  recollection,  the  subjects  they  discussed  were  as  misoci- 
laneous  as  if  they  were  of  no  profession;  though  the  case  pfo- 
bably  became  otherwise,  as  their  powers  advanced*  Ai  sD 
events  I  did  not  continue  long  with  them,  my  totanoieit  ut» 
the  club  having  mainly  originated  in  a  wish  to  pkase  wsj 
friend  Barron  Fiekl,  and  public  ^n-aking  ncA  being  obe  ^wsy 
objects  in  life.  It  might  have  been  much  to  my  bcnrfil  if  j( 
had ;  for  it  would  in  all  probability  have  socncr  ni  wut  ^ 
my  stammering,  and  delivered  me  frfjsa  mj  Stu  ii  h 
strangers  aod  in  the  pruoKe  fA  asMmiM 
anxiety,  of  which  I  hare  zjerer  bt^st  a>A«  V>  fitt 
tias  dqKTved  me  of  uav/^  tdrMzixage'i^  Far  ASfmnr  wm  *m 
case  with  ani^****'  wsaarja  oi  Udt  ciiui,  Thfams  Vl^^  ^e^ta 
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an  attorney  in  Castle  Street,  Falcon  Square,  afterwards  Lord 
Chancellor,  and  a  peer  of  the  realm.  Wilde  had  an  impedi- 
ment in  Tiis  qjeech,  which  he  infleribly  deteraiineii  to  mend  : 
an  underhung  jaw  and  a  grave  and  fixed  cipreasdoQ  of  coun- 
tenance Heemed  eonBCHntly  to  pieture  this  resolution  to  me,  as 
I  beheld  him.  The  world  haa  seen  how  well  ho  eucceeded. 
Another  member  of  the  cSub,  who  had  no  audi  obstacle  to 
mimtount,  but  who  might  have  been  diverted  from  eueceEs  by 
wider  intellectuiil  eympathies  "nd  tlie  very  pleasurablenesa  of 
his  nature,  conquered  those  p  by  an  energy  still  more  ad- 

initable,  and  is  the  present  Ix  Chief  Barou  Pollock.  My 
friend  Field  bimnelf,  though  suheritig  onder  a  slate  of  health 
which  prevented  his  growing  old,  became  a  judge  in  the 
tjolomee ;  and  very  likely  I  shoald  have  more  honours  of  the 
club  to  refer  to,  had  I  known  it  longer.  1  can  with  truth 
«ver,  that  however  nnich  I  adnured  the  enei^  of  Wilde,  and 
have  raote  than  admijed  that  of  the  Chief  Baron  (of  whoK 
l^al  as  well  as  general  knowledge,  the  former,  if  I  am  not 
mistaken,  was  in  the  habit  of  taking  friendly  counsel  to  the 
last),  my  feehngs  toward  them,  as  far  as  ambition  was  con- 
cerned, never  degenerated  into  envy.  My  path  was  chosea 
before  I  knew  them  ;  my  entire  inclinations  were  in  it  ^  and 
I  never  in  my  life  had  any  perstmal  ambition  whatsoever,  bat 
that  of  adding  to  the  list  of  authors,  and  doing  some  good  as 
a  cosmopolite.  Often,  it  is  true,  when  I  considered  my  family, 
have  I  wished  that  the  case  could  have  been  otherwise,  and 
the  cosmopolitism  still  not  ineffectual ;  nor  do  I  mean  to  cast 
the  slightest  reflection  on  the  views,  peraonal  or  otherwise,  of 
the  many  admirable  and  estimable  men  who  have  adorned  the 
bench  in  our  courts  of  law.  My  reverence,  indeed,  for  ihe 
character  of  the  British  judge,  notwithstanding  a  few  mon- 
strous exceptions  in  former  times,  and  one  or  two  subse- 
quently of  a  very  minor  kind,  is  of  so  deep  a  nature,  that  I 
can  never  disasaociate  the  feeling  from  their  persons,  however 
social  and  familiar  it  may  please  the  most  amiable  of  them  to 
be  in  private.  I  respected  as  well  as  loved  my  dear  friend 
Talfourd  more  and  man  to  the  last ;  entertain  the  like  Hen- 
timents  ibr  othen,  of  whose  acquaintance,  while  Uving,  it 
maid  aaf  baesne  me  apmif  to  boast ;  and  believe  it  would 
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ham  been  impoasible  for  them  to  have  done  better  or  more 
nobly  for  the  world  as  irell  as  for  themselyes,  than  by  obey- 
ing the  inclination  which  took  them  where  they  ascended. 
Under  these  circumstances,  it  will  be  considered,  I  tmst,  neither 
iBdeooroas  nor  invidioas  in  me,  if  I  close  these  legal  remini- 
nences  with  relating,  that  having,  when  I  was  young,  been 
solemnly  rebuked  one  evening  in  company  by  a  subsequently 
eminent  person  of  my  own  age,  now  dead,  and  of  no  remark- 
able orthodoxy,  for  making  what  he  pronounced  to  be  an  irre- 
Tcrent  remark  on  a  disputed  point  of  Mosaic  history,  I  said  to 

a  friend  of  mine  on  coming  away,  ''  Now  mark  me,  B , 

80  and  so  (naming  hmi)  will  go  straight  up  the  high  road  to 
pfeferment,  wldle  I  shall  as  surdy  be  found  in  the  opposite 
direction." 

Besides  Voltaire  and  the  ConnoisseWf  I  was  very  fond  at 
that  time  of  Johnson's  Lives  of  the  FoeU,  and  a  great  reader  of 
Pope.  My  admiration  of  tlie  i^ope  of  the  Lock  led  me  to 
write  a  long  mock-heroic  poem,  entitled  the  Battle  of  the 
Bridal  Ring,  the  subject  of  which  was  a  contest  between  two 
rrral  orders  of  spiiiti,  on  whom  to  bestow  a  lady  in  marriage. 
I  venture  to  say,  that  it  would  have  been  well  spoken  of  by 
the  critics,  and  was  not  worth  a  penny.  I  recollect  one  couplet, 
which  will  serve  to  show  how  I  mimicked  the  tone  of  my 
sothor.     It  was  an  apostrophe  to  Mantua, — 

**  Mantna,  of  great  and  imsll  the  long  renown. 
That  now  a  Virgil  giv'st,  and  now  a  gown." 

Dryden,  I  read,  too,  but  not  with  that  relish  for  his  nobler 
versification  which  I  aflerwards  acquired.  To  dramatic  read- 
it^,  with  all  my  love  of  the  theatre,  I  have  already  mentioned 
my  disinclination;  yet,  in  the  interval  of  my  departure  from 
fdioolf  and  my  getting  out  of  my  teens,  I  wrote  two  farces,  a 
eomedy,  and  a  tragedy ;  and  the  plots  of  all  (such  as  they 
were)  were  inventions.  The  hero  of  my  tragedy  was  the  Earl 
of  Surrey  {Hawttxdy  the  poet),  who  was  put  to  death  by  Henry 
the  Eighth.  I  forget  what  the  comedy  was  upon.  The  title 
of  one  of  the  fiurces  was  the  Beau  Miser,  which  may  explain 
the  mtare  of  it.  The  other  was  called  A  Hundred  a  Tear^ 
and  fumed  upon  a  hater  of  the  country,  who,  upon  having  an 
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annuity  to  tliat  amount  given  Mm,  on  condition  of  his  never 
going  out  of  London,  becomes  a  hater  of  tlie  town.  In  tlie 
last  scene,  his  annuity  died  a  jovial  death  in  a  country  tavern ; 
the  bestower  entering  the  room  just  as  my  hero  had  got  on  3 
table,  %vith  a  glass  la  his  hand,  to  drinlc  confusion  to  the  me- 
tropolia.  All  these  pieces  were,  I  doubt  not,  as  bad  as  need 
be.  About  tliirty  years  ago,  being  sleepless  one  night  with  a 
fit  of  enthusiasm,  in  consequence  of  reading  about  the  Spunish 
play  of  the  Cid,  in  Lord  Holland's  Life  of  Guillen  de  Castro, 
I  determined  to  write  a  tragedy  on  the  same  subject,  which 
waB  accepted  at  Drury  Lane.  P  rhaps  the  conduct  of  this 
piece  was  not  ^fithout  merit,  the  i  icluaion  of  each  act  throw- 
ing the  interest  into  the  Bucceea;Dg  one:  but  I  had  great 
doubts  of  all  the  rest  of  it ;  and  on  roceivii^  it  from  Mr. 
Ellioton  to  make  an  alteration  in  the  third  act,  very  jndi- 
ciouEly  proposed  by  him,  1  looked  the  whole  of  the  play  over 
again,  and  convinced  myself  it  was  unfit  for  the  stage.  I 
therefore  withheld  it.  I  had  painted  my  hero  too  afler  the 
beau-ideal  of  a  modern  reformer,  instead  of  the  half-godlike, 
half-bigoted  soldier  that  he  was.  I  began  afterwards  to  re- 
cast the  play,  but  grew  tired  and  gave  it  up.  The  Cid  would 
make  a  delicious  character  for  the  stage,  or  in  any  work;  not, 
indeed,  as  Corneillc  declaimed  him,  nor  as  inferior  writers 
might  adapt  him  to  the  reigning  taste  ;  but  taken,  I  mean,  as 
he  was,  with  the  noble  impulses  he  received  from  nature,  the 
drawbacks  with  which  a  bigoted  age  qualified  them,  and  the 
social  and  open-hearted  pleasantry  (not  the  least  evidence  of  his 
nobleness)  which  brings  forth  his  heart,  as  it  were,  in  flashes 
through  the  stern  armour.  But  this  would  require  a  strong 
hand,  and  readers  capable  of  grappling  with  it.  In  the  mean 
time,  they  should  read  of  him  in  Mr.  Southey'a  Chronicle  of 
the  Cid  (an  admirable  summary  from  the  old  Spanish  writers), 
and  in  the  delightful  verses  at  the  end  of  it,  translated  from 
an  old  Spanish  poem  by  Mr.  Hookham  Frere,  with  a  trium- 
phant force  and  fidelity,  that  you  feel  to  be  true  to  the  original 
at  once. 

About  the  period  of  my  writing  the  above  essays,  circum- 
stances introduced  me  to  the  acquaintance  of  Mr.  Bell,  the 
proprietoi  of  the  Wukly  Meutnger.      la  Ida  house  in  the 
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Stnmd  I  used  to  hear  of  politics  and  dramatic  criticism,  and 
of  the  persons  who  wrote  them.  Mr.  Bell  had  been  well 
known  as  a  bookseller,  and  a  speculator  in  elegant  typo- 
graphy. It  is  to  him  the  public  are  indebted  for  the  small 
edition  of  the  Poets  that  preceded  Cooke's,  and  which,  with 
iD  my  predilections  for  that  work,  was  unquestionably  supe- 
rior to  it.  Besides,  it  included  Chaucer  and  Spenser.  The 
omission  of  these  in  Cooke's  edition  was  as  unpoetical  a  sign 
of  the  times,  as  the  present  familiarity  with  their  names  is  the 
reverse.  It  was  thought  a  mark  of  good  sense  : — as  if  good 
sense,  in  matters  of  literature,  did  not  consist  as  much  in 
knowing  what  was  poetical  poetry,  as  brilliant  in  wit.  Bell 
was  upon  the  whole  a  remarkable  person.  He  was  a  plain 
man,  with  a  red  face,  and  a  nose  exaggerated  by  intem- 
perance ;  and  yet  there  was  something  not  unpleasing  in  his 
countenance,  especially  when  he  spoke.  He  had  sparkling 
black  eyes,  a  good-natured  smile,  gentlemanly  manners,  and 
one  of  the  most  agreeable  voices  I  ever  heard.  He  had  no 
acquirements,  perhaps  not  even  grammar;  but  his  taste  in 
putting  forth  a  publication,  and  getting  the  best  artists  to 
adorn  it,  was  new  in  those  times,  and  may  be  admired  in  any ; 
and  the  same  taste  was  observable  in  his  house.  He  knew 
nothing  of  poetry.  He  thought  the  Delia  Cruscana  fine 
people,  because  they  were  known  in  the  circles ;  and  for  Mil- 
ton's Paradise  Lost  he  had  the  same  epithet  as  for  Mrs. 
Crouch's  face,  or  the  phaeton  of  Major  Topham :  he  thought 
it  ^  pretty."  Tet  a  certain  liberal  instinct,  and  turn  for  large 
dealing,  made  him  include  Chaucer  and  Spenser  in  his  edition ; 
he  got  Stothard  to  adorn  the  one,  and  Mortimer  the  other ; 
and  in  the  midst,  I  suspect,  of  very  equivocal  returns,  issued  a 
British  Theatre  with  embellishments,  and  a  similar  edition  of 
the  plays  of  Shakspeare — the  incorrectest  publication,  accord- 
ing to  Mr.  Chalmers,  that  ever  issued  from  the  press. 

Unfortunately  for  Mr.  Bell,  he  had  as  great  a  taste  for  neat 
wines  and  ankles  as  for  pretty  books;  and,  to  crown  hia 
misfortunes,  the  Prince  of  Wales,  to  whom  he  was  bookseUer, 
onoe  did  him  the  honour  to  partake  of  an  entertainment,  or 
refrediment  (I  forget  which,  most  probably  the  latter),  at  his 
boon;     He  afterwards  became  a  bankrupt.     He  was  one  of 
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Ihoee  men  whose  temperament  and  torn  for  enjoyment  tlirow 
a  sort  of  grace  over  Tiliatsoever  they  do,  standing  tiiem  in 
stead  of  ererything  but  prudence,  and  sometimes  even  sup- 
plying them  with  the  consolations  which  imprudence  has 
forfeited.  After  his  bankruptcy  be  set  np  a  newspaper, 
whiuh  become  profitabie  lo  everybody  but  himstlf.  He  bad 
become  aa  used  to  lawyera  and  bailiffi,  that  tlie  more  his 
concerns  flourished,  the  more  hia  debts  flouriBhed  witli  him. 
It  feeraed  as  if  he  would  have  been  1«o  happy  without  iliem; 
too  eocempt  from  the  cares  that  beset  the  prudent.  The  fiist 
time  I  saw  him  he  was  Btauding  in  &  chemist's  shop,  waiting 
till  tlie  road  was  clear  for  him  to  issue  forth.  He  hod  a 
tooihache,  for  which  be  held  a  handkerchief  over  hia  mouth ; 
aud,  while  be  kept  a  sharp  look-out  with  bis  bright  «ye,  was 
alternately  groaning  in  a  most  gendenianly  manner  over  his 
gums,  and  addressing  some  poUte  words  ta  tlio  sbopTuan.  I 
had  not  tlien  lieea  introduced  to  liim,  and  did  not  know  his 
person ;  so  that  the  effect  of  hu  Toice  upon  me  was  unequi- 
Tocal.  I  liked  tiim  for  it,  and  wished  the  bailiff  at  the 
devil.' 

In  the  office  of  the  WuHy  Afetsenger,  I  saw  one  day  a 
person  who  looked  the  epitome  of  squalid  authorship.  He 
was  wretchedly  dressed  and  dirty;  and  the  rain,  as  he  took 
bis  hat  off,  came  away  from  it  as  irom  a  spouL     This  was  a 

•  An  intelligeDt  compoaitor  (Mr.  J.  P.  S.  BickncU),  who  has  been 
a  noler  of  curioui  pMaage*  in  his  time,  informi  me,  that  Bell  wu  the 
flrit  printer  wbo  confined  the  small  letter  >  to  its  present  abape,  and 
rejected  altogether  the  older  form,  y.  He  tells  mc,  that  this  inno- 
vation.  t>eside«  the  handsomer  form  of  the  new  letter,  was  "  a  boon  to 
both  master-printers  and  the  compositor,  inasmuch  as  it  lessened  the 
amount  of  capital  necesaarj  to  be  laid  out  under  the  old  system,  and 
saved  to  the  workman  no  small  pwtinn  of  his  ralnsble  time  and 

My  informant  adds,  aa  a  curious  inttance  of  conserratiTc  tendency 
on  uniall  poials.  that  Messn.  Rivingloa  harin^  got  as  far  as  three 
sheets,  on  a  work  of  a  late  Bishop  of  Unrham,  In  which  the  new  plan 
was  adopleil,  the  Bishop  sent  bock  the  sheets,  in  order  to  hare  the 
old  klter  restorcil,  which  compelled  the  hooksellers  to  get  a  new 
Bupijlj  from  the  type-foundry,  the  fount  containing  the  Tenerable/ 
having  been  thrown  awaj. 

Mr.  BIcknell  also  informs  me,  that  when  BcU  set  Up  his  news- 
paper, the  WetMi/  Mtfaigtr  (which  had  a  wood-cnt  at  the  top  of  i^ 
of  a  newsman  blowing  bis  honi),  lie  is  said  to  have  gone  to  a  masque- 
rade in  the  newsman's  character,  and  distributed  prospectuses  to  the 
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mm  of  die  name  of  Badini,  who  had  been  poet  at  the  Opera, 
and  waa  then  editor  of  the  Meaaenger.  He  was  afterwards 
aent  oat  of  the  conntiy  under  the  Alien  Act,  and  became 
reader  of  the  English  papers  to  Boni^arte.  His  intimacy 
with  some  of  the  first  fiunilies  in  the  oountxy,  among  whom 
he  had  been  a  teacher,  is  supposed  to  hare  been  of  use  to  the 
Freneh  Gorenttnent.  He  wrote  a  good  idiomatic  English 
style,  and  was  a  man  of  abilities.  I  had  never  before  seen  a 
poor  author,  such  as  are  described  in  books;  and  the  spectacle 
of  the  reality  startled  me.  Like  most  authors,  however,  who 
are  at  once  rery  poor  and  very  clcTer,  his  poverty  was  his 
own  fiuilt.  When  he  received  any  money  he  disappeared^ 
and  was  understood  to  spend  it  in  alehouaea*  We  heard  that 
in  Paris  he  kept  his  carriage.  I  have  since  met  with  authors 
of  the  same  squalid  description ;  but  they  were  destitute  of 
ability,  and  had  no  more  right  to  profess  literature  as  a  trade 
than  alchemy.  It  is  from  these  that  the  common  notions 
about  the  poverty  of  the  tribe  are  taken.  One  of  them,  poor 
fellow!  might  have  cut  a  figure  in  Smollett.  He  was  a 
proper  ideal  author,  in  rusty  black,  out  at  elbows,  thin  and 
pale.  He  brought  me  an  ode  about  an  eagle  ;  for  which  the 
pobHiiier  of  a  magazine,  he  said,  had  had  *^  the  inhumanity" 
Id  ofier.  him  half-a-crown.  His  necessity  for  money  he  did 
not  deny ;  but  his  great  anxiety  was  to  know  whether,  as  a 
poetical  composition,  his  ode  was  not  worth  more.  ^  Is  that 
poetry,  air  ?  "  cried  he :  ^  that*s  what  I  want  to  know — is 
that  poetry  f^^  rising  from  his  chair,  and  staring  and  trembling 
m  all  the  agony  of  contested  excellence. 

My  brother  John,  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  1805,  set 
up  a  paper,  called  the  News,  and  I  went  to  live  with  him  in 
Biydgea  Street,  and  write  the  theatricals  in  it. 

[Between  quitting  the  Bluecoat  School,  and  the  establish- 
■wnt  of  the  News,  Leigh  Hunt  had  been  for  some  time  in  the 
hnr  office  of  his  brother  Stephen.] 

It  was  the  custom  at  that  time  for  editors  of  papers  to  be 
intimate  with  actors  and  dramatists.  They  were  often  pro- 
pdeton,  as  well  as  editors;  and,  in  that  case,  it  was  not 
Sfjisuiiid  that  they  should  escape  the  usual  intcrcouTHC  or 
WJA  to  do  so.     It  was  thou^t  a  feather  in  the  cap  m  all 
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parties  ;  and  with  their  feathers  they  tickled  one  anothen^ 
The  newspaper  man  had  consequence  in  the  green-room,  and'  J 
plenty  of  tickets  for  Lis  frieiidB;  and  he  dined  « 
tables.  The  dramatist  secured  a  good-natured  critique  in  fais 
joumal,  Bometiraes  got  it  written  himself,  or,  according  to 
Mr.  Reynolds,  was  even  himself  the  aulior  of  it.  The  actor, 
if  he  was  of  any  evidence,  stood  upon  the  aanic  ground  of 
reciprocity;  and  not  to  know  ,iretty  actress  would  haro 
been  a  want  of  the  knowing  in  ircneral.  Upon  new  perfonnera, 
and  upon  wrilers  not  yet  "  «d,  a  journalist  was  more 

impartial ;  and  sometimes,  he  proprietor  was  in  one 

interest  more  than  another,  t  ome  personal  reason  grew 

offended  with  an  actor,  or  set  a  actore,  a  criticism  would 
occasionally  be  hostile,  and  eve  severe.  An  editor,  too, 
would  now  and  then  suggest  to  lis  employer  the  policy  of 
eKcrcising  a  freer  authority,  and  obtain  influence  enough  with 
him  to  show  syrnptoms  of  it.  I  believe  Bell's  editur,  who 
was  more  clever,  was  also  more  impartial  than  most  critics ; 
though  the  publisher  of  the  British  Theatre,  and  patron  of  the 
Delia  Crtiscans,  must  have  been  hampered  with  literary  inti- 
macies. The  beat  chance  for  an  editor,  who  wished  to  have  any- 
thing like  an  opinion  of  his  own,  was  the  appearance  of  a  rival 
newspaper  with  a  strong  theatrical  connection.  Influence 
was  here  threatened  with  diminution.  It  was  to  be  held  up 
on  other  grounds;  and  the  critic  was  permitted  to  find  out 
that  a  bad  play  was  not  good,  or  an  actress's  petticoat  of  the 
lawful  dimensions. 

Puffing  and  plenty  of  tickets  were,  however,  the  system  of 
the  day.  It  was  an  interchange  of  amenities  over  the  dinner- 
table;  a  flattery  of  power  on  the  one  side,  and  puns  on  the 
other ;  and  what  the  public  took  for  a  criticism  on  a  play 
was  a  draft  upon  the  box-office,  or  remiiUBcences  of  last 
Thursday's  salmon  and  lobster-sauce.  The  custom  was,  to 
write  as  short  and  as  favourable  a  paragraph  on  the  new 
piece  aa  could  be;  to  say  that  Bannister  wa«  "  excellent"  and 
Mrs.  Jordan  "charming;"  to  notice  the  "crowded  house"  or 
invent  it,  if  necessary;  and  to  conclude  by  observing  that 
"the  whole  went  off  with  iclal."  For  the  rest,  it  was  » 
critical  reliipon  in  those  times  to  admire  Mr.  Eemble:  and  at 
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the  period  in  question  Master  Betty  bad  appeared,  and  been 
bugged  to  fhe  bearts  of  tbe  town  as  tbe  young  Roscius. 

We  saw  tbat  independence  in  tbeatrical  criticism  would  be 
a  great  novelty.  We  announced  it,  and  nobody  believed  us ; 
we  stuck  to  ity  and  tbe  town  believed  everything  we  said* 
The  proprietors  of  the  NewB^  of  whom  I  knew  so  little  that  I 
cannot  recollect  with  certainty  any  one  of  them,  very  band- 
somely  left  me  to  myself.  My  retired  and  scholastic  habits 
kept  me  so;  and  the  pride  of  success  confirmed  my  inde- 
pendence with  regard  to  others.  I  was  then  in  my  twentieth 
year,  an  early  age  at  ^t  time  for  a  writer.  The  usual 
exaggeration  of  report  made  me  younger  than  I  was :  and 
after  beiDg  a  ''young  Roscius**  political,  I  was  now  looked 
upon  as  one  critical.  To  know  an  actor  personally  appeared 
to  me  a  Tice  not  to  be  thought  of;  and  I  would  as  lief  have 
taken  poison  as  accepted  a  ticket  firom  the  theatres. 

Good  God  I     To  think  of  the  grand  opinion   I  had   of 
myself  in  those  days,  and  what  little  reason  1  had  for  it ! 
Not  to  accept  the  tickets  was  very  proper,  considering  that  I 
bestowed  more  blame  than  praise.      There  was  also  more 
good-nature  than  I  supposed  in  not  allowing  myself  to  know 
any  actors ;  but  the  vanity  of  my  position  had  greater  weight 
with  me  than  anything  else,  and  I  must  have  proved  it  to 
discerning   eyes   by  the    small   quantity   of   information   I 
brought  to  my  task,  and  the  ostentation  with  which  I  pro- 
duced it.     1  knew  almost  as  little  of  the  drama  as  the  young 
Roscius  himself.     Luckily,  I  had  the  advantage  of  him  in 
knowing  how  unfit  he  was  for  his  office ;  and,  probably,  he 
thought  me  as  much  so,  though  he  could  not  have  argued 
upon  it;  for  I  was  in  the  minority  respecting  his  merits,  and 
the  balance  was  then  trembling  on  the  beam;  the  New*^  I 
believe,  hastened  the  settlement  of  the  question.     I  wish  with 
all  my  heart  we  had  let  him  alone,  and  ho  had  grit  a  )ftd« 
more  monej.     However,  he  obtained  enough  U)  taF^aiUs  \nm 
a  provision  for  life.     His  position,  which  apiMjarijd  m  imnmat 
St  first,  had  a  remarkable  cruelty  in  it.     Mf*«»t  m*a»  b^  life 
with  struggles,  and  have   their  vanity  mifRnim^y  Vn^^^k^ 
about  the  head  and  shoulden*  to  make  ih*^f  I'ltt^  ft/rutntm 
the  more  welcome.     Mr.  Betty  hm\  his  ««5sr  fo^  mtA  his 
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pliysic  aftcrwariifl.  He  began  life  wit)!  a  double  chiliUiood, 
with  a  new  and  extraordinary  felicity  added  to  lie  natural 
eDJojmeDts  of  his  a^;  and  he  lived  to  see  it  speedily  Dome 
to  nothing,  and  k)  be  taken  £ir  sa  ordinary  peraoa.  I  am 
told  that  L«  acquiesces  ia  hia  late,  and  agrees  that  the  town 
were  mistaken.  If  go,  he  is  no  ordimuy  person  still,  and  ham 
aa  much  ri^lit  to  oar  respect  fur  hia  good  flense,  as  be  ie  de- 
clared on  all  liand.s  tfl  deserve  ''  f"'  hia  amiableuesa.  I  hare 
an  anecdote  of  hiin  to  both  puTjjusea,  which  eshihila  him  in 
S  Tesy  agreeable  light.  Ilazlitt  ippened  to  be  at  a  party 
where  Mr.  Betty  waa  present;  I  in  coming  away,  ythea 
^hey  %vere  all  putting  on  their  g  -coats,  the  critic  thou^Jtt 
tt  to  compliment  the  dethroueu  ^vouritc  of  llie  town,  bjjt 
tdUng  liitu  that  he  recollected  him  in  old  times,  and  had 
been  "  much  pleased  with  him."  Betty  looked  at  his  me- 
morialist, as  much  aa  to  sny,  "You  don't  Itillmesol"  and 
then  6t;irring  into  a  tragical  attitude,  esdairaed,  "  Oh,  memory! 
mem&rj  !" 

I  was  right  about  Master  Bet^,  and  I  am  sorry  for  it ;  thoofi^ 
the  town  was  in  &ult,  not  he.  I  tliink  I  was  right  also  about 
Kemble ;  but  I  have  no  r^rei  upon  that  score.  He  Bourished 
]txig  enough  after  my  attack  on  his  majestic  dryness  and 
deliberate  nothings;  and  Keaa  would  have  taken  the  public 
by  storm,  whether  they  had  been  prepared  for  him  or  not: 

"  One  loach  of  nature  mabea  the  whole  world  kin." 
Eemble  fiided  before  him,  like  a  tragedy  ghost.  I  never 
denied  the  merits  which  that  actor  possessed.  He  had  the 
look  of  a  Koman;  made  a  very  good  ideal,  though  not  a  very 
teal  Coriolanus,  for  hia  pride  was  not  sufficiently  blunt  and 
onafiected :  and  in  parts  that  soiled  his  natural  deficiency, 
such  as  Fenruddock  and  the  Ahh4  de  I'Ep^e,  would  have 
been  altogether  admirable  and  interesting,  if  you  could  have 
forgotten  that  their  sensibility,  in  his  hands,  was  not  so  niuch 
represited,  as  wanting.  He  was  no  more  to  be  compared  to 
his  sister,  than  stone  is  to  fiesh  and  blood.  There  was  much 
of  the  pedagogue  in  him.  He  made  a  fiiss  about  ttiiles;  was 
inflexible  on  a  pedantic  reading :  iu  short,  was  rather  a 
teacher  of  elocution  than  an  actor ;  and  not  a  good  teacher, 
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on  that  aocount  There  was  a  merit  in  his  idealism,  as  &r  as 
it  went  He  had,  at  least,  Mth  in  something  classical  and 
scholastic,  and  he  made  the  town  partake  of  it;  but  it  was  all 
on  the  sur&ce — a  hollow  trophy :  and  I  am  persuaded,  that 
he  had  no  idea  in  his  head  but  of  a  stage  Boman,  and  the  dig- 
nity he  added  to  his  profession. 

But  if  was  right  about  Kemble,  whose  admirers  I  plagued 
enough,  I  was  not  equally  so  about  the  living  dramatists, 
whom  I  plagued  more.  I  laid  all  the  deficiencies  of  the 
modern  drama  to  their  accoimt,  and  treated  them  like  a 
parcel  of  mischievous  bcja,  of  whom  I  was  the  schoolmaster 
and  whipper-in.  I  forgot  that  it  was  I  who  was  the  boj, 
and  that  they  knew  twenty  times  more  of  the  world  than  I 
did.  Not  that  I  mean  to  say  their  comedies  were  excellent, 
or  that  my  commonplaces  about  the  superior  merits  of  Ck>n* 
greve  and  Sheridan  were  not  well  founded;  but  there  was 
more  talent  in  their  ''  five-act  farce  "  than  I  supposed;  and  I 
mistook,  in  a  £preat  measure,  the  defect  of  the  age — ^its  dearth 
of  dramatic  character — ^for  that  of  the  writers  who  were  to 
draw  upon  it.  It  is  true,  a  great  wit,  by  a  laborious  process^ 
and  the  he^  of  his  acquirements,  might  extract  a  play  or 
two  from  it,  as  was  Sheridan^s  own  case;  but  there  was  • 
great  deal  of  imitation  even  in  Sheridan,  and  he  was  fain  to 
help  himself  to  a  little-  originality  out  of  the  characters  of  his 
less  formalized  countr3rmen,  his  own  included. 

It  is  remarkabley  that  the  three  most  amusing  dramatists 
of  the  last  age,  Sheridan,  Groldsmith,  and  0*Keefe,  were  all 
Irishmsi,  and  all  had  characters  of  their  own.  Sheridan, 
after  all,  was  Swift^s  Sheridan  come  to  life  again  in  the  perscm 
of  his  grandson,  with  the  oratory  of  Thomas  Sheridan,  the 
fiither,  superadded  and  brought  to  bear.  Goldsmith,  at  a 
disadvantage  in  his  breeding,  but  full  of  address  with  his  pen, 
drew  upon  his  own  absurdities  and  mistakes,  and  filled  his 
dramas  with  ludicrous  perplexity.  O'Keefe  was  all  for  whim 
and  impulse,  but  not  without  a  good  deal  of  conscience;  and, 
accordingly,  in  his  plays  we  have  a  sort  of  young  and  pastoral 
taste  of  li^  in  the  very  midst  of  its  sophistications.  Animal 
spirits,  quips  and  cranks,  creduli^,  and  good  intention,  allft 
triumphuit  throughout  and  make  a  delicious  mixture.    It  is  a 
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great  credit  to  O'Keefe,  tbat  he  ran  sometimea  close  upon  the 
borders  of  the  sentimental  drama,  and  did  it  not  only  with  im- 
paoi^  but  advantage;  but  Bprightlincss  and  sincerity  enable 
a  man  to  do  everything  vith  adrantagi?. 

It  was  a  pity  that  as  much  could  not  be  said  of  Mr.  Col- 
mBD,  who,  afttfT  takiiu;  more  licence  in  Iiis  writings  than 
anybody,  became  a  licenser  ex  o^io,  and  seemed  inclined  to 
license  nothiog  but  cant.  When  this  writer  got  into  tha 
sentimencul,  he  made  a  sad  buiuness  of  it,  for  he  had  no  faitii 
in  sentiment.  He  mouthed  and  overdid  it,  as  a  man  does 
when  he  is  tclliog  a  lie.  At  a  force  he  waa  admirable  : 
and    he    remained    so    to    the    last,    whether    writing    or 


MortOEi  seemed  to  take  a  colour  from  the  -wrilera  all 
round  him,  especially  from  O'Keefe  and  the  sentimentalists. 
His  sentiment  was  more  in  earnest  than  Colman's,  yet,  some- 
how, not  happy  either.  There  was  a  gloom  in  it,  and  ft 
amack  of  the  Old  Bailey.  It  was  best  when  he  put  it  in  a 
shape  of  humour,  as  in  the  paternal  and  inextinguishable 
taUorism  of  Old  Kapid,  in  a  Cure  for  Ike  Heart-Ache.  Young 
Rapid,  who  complains  that  his  father  "  sleeps  so  slow,"  is  also 
a  pleasant  fellow,  and  worthy  of  O'Keefe.  He  is  one  of  the 
numerous  crop  that  sprang  up  from  Wild  OaU,  but  not  in  so 
natural  a  soi!. 

The  character  of  the  modem  drama  at  that  time  was  sin- 
gularly commercial  :  nothing  but  gentlemen  in  distress,  and 
hard  landlords,  and  generous  inl«rft!rers,  and  fathers  who  got 
a  great  deal  of  money,  and  sons  who  spent  it.  I  remember 
one  play  in  particular.  In  whic^i  the  whole  wit  ran  upon 
prices,  bonds,  and  post-obits.  You  might  know  what  the 
pit  thought  of  their  pound-notes  by  the  ostentatious  indif- 
ference with  which  the  heroes  of  the  pieces  gave  them  away, 
and  the  admiration  and  pretended  approval  with  which  the 
spectators  observed  it.  To  make  a  present  of  a  hundred 
pounds  was  as  if  a  man  had  uprooted  and  given  away  an 
Egyptian  pyramid. 

Mr.  Reynolds  waa  not  behindhand  with  his  brother  drama- 
tists in  drawing  upon  the  taste  of  the  day  for  gains  and  dis- 
tresses.    It  appears  by  hia  Memoirs  that  he  had  too  much 
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reason  for  so  doing.  He  was,  perhaps^  the  least  ambitious, 
and  the  least  vain  (whatever  charges  to  the  contrary  his 
animal  spirits  might  have  brought  on  him)  of  all  the  writers 
of  that  period.  In  complexional  vivacity  he  certainly  did  not 
yield  to  any  of  them ;  his  comedies,  if  they  were  fugitivei 
were  genuine  representations  of  fugitive  manners,  and  went 
merrily  to  their  death ;  and  there  is  one  of  them,  the  Dr<i' 
matiaty  founded  upon  something  more  lasting,  which  promises 
to  remain  in  the  collections,  and  deserves  it:  which  is  not 
a  little  to  say  of  any  writer.  I  never  wish  for  a  heartier 
laugh  than  I  have  enjoyed,  since  I  grew  wiser,  not  only  in 
seeing,  but  in  reading  the  vagaries  of  his  dramatic  hero,  and 
his  mystifications  of  "  Old  Scratch."  When  I  read  the  good- 
humoured  Memoirs  of  this  writer  the  other  day,  I  felt  quite 
ashamed  of  the  ignorant  and  boyish  way  in  which  I  used  to 
sit  in  judgment  upon  his  fiiults,  without  being  aware  of  what 
was  good  in  him ;  and  my  repentance  was  increased  by  the 
very  proper  manner  in  which  he  speaks  of  his  critics,  neither 
denying  the  truth  of  their  charges  in  letter,  nor  admitting 
them  altogether  in  spirit;  in  fact,  showing  that  he  knew  very 
well  what  he  was  about,  and  that  they,  whatsoever  they  fimcied 
to  the  contrary,  did  not. 

Mr.  Beynolds,  agreeably  to  his  sense  and  good-humouTi 
never  said  a  word  to  his  critics  at  the  time.  Mr.  Thomas 
Dibdin,  not  quite  so  wise,  wrote  me  a  letter,  which  Incledon, 
I  am  told,  remonstrated  with  him  for  sending,  saying,  it  wofild 
do  him  no  good  with  the  "  d  d  boy."  And  he  was  lin^ 
I  published  it,  with  an  answer,  and  only  thought  that  I  made 
dramatists  "  come  bow  to  me."  Mr.  Colman  attacked  me  m 
a  prologuei  which,  by  a  curious  chance,  Fawcett  8p<^ 
in  my  teeth,  the  box  I  sat  in  happening  to  be  dixectly 
site  him.  I  laughed  at  the  prologue;  and  only  kxiked 
Mr.  Colman  as  a  great  monkey  pelting  me  with 
I  ate.  Attacks  of  this  kind  were  little  calmlatwJ  le  ciKam 
their  end  with  a  youth  who  persuaded  himself  dal  ht  wrote 
£)r  nothing  but  the  public  good;  who  miitocifc  the 
which  anybody  of  moderate  talents  can  make  vitk  a 
paper,  for  the  result  of  something  pecnlieily  Ids  crsn  :  and 
who  had  just  enough  scholarship  to  deipK  tk  wsLt  cf  is 
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in  others.  I  do  not  pretend  to  think  that  the  criticiBms  ia 
the  A'flcs  had  no  merit  at  all.  They  showed  an  acqnttinlmice 
■with  the  style  of  Voltaire,  Johnson,  and  oUiers;  were  not 
unagreeably  sprinkled  with  quotation  ;  and,  above  all,  were 
written  with  more  care  and  attenlioo  than  wna  cuBiomary 
with  newspapera  at  tliat  tjine.  The  pmns  I  look  to  roimd 
a  period  with  nothing  in  it,  or  to  invent  a  fdmiie  that  should 
npj.war  oSTiand,  would  have  done  honour  to  better  stnfi'. 

A  portion  of  these  crilicisma  subsequentiy  fonned  the 
appendix  of  an  original  volume  on  the  Bame  subject,  entitled 
Criticai  Esaaifi  on  the  Pcr/omien  of  the  London  Thtatres 
[1807].  I  have  the  book  now  before  me:  and  if  I  thought  it 
had  a  chance  of  suiTival  I  should  regret  and  (joalify  a  good 
deal  of  tininformed  judgment  in  it  respecting  the  art  of  acting, 
which,  with  much  inconsistent  recommendation  to  the  con- 
trary, it  too  often  confounded  with  o  literal,  inslead  (if  a 
liberal  imitstion  of  nature.  I  particukriy  err«d  with  respect 
to  comedians  like  Munden,  whose  superabundance  of  hnmour 
and  expression  I  confounded  with  &rce  and  buSbonery. 
Charles  Lamb  taoght  me  better. 

There  was  a  good  deal  of  truth,  however,  mixed  up  with 
these  mistakes.  One  of  the  things  on  which  I  was  always 
harping  was  Kemble's  vicious  pronunciation.  Kemblc  bad  a 
■mattering  of  learning,  and  a  great  deal  of  obstinacy.  He 
was  a  reader  of  old  books;  and  having  discovered  that  pro- 
mmciation  had  not  always  been  what  it  was,  and  that  in  one 
OT  two  instances  the  older  was  metrically  better  than  the 
new  (as  in  the  case  of  the  word  ackea,  which  was  originally 
a  dissyllable — aitchts),  he  took  upon  him  to  reform  it  in  a 
variety  of  cases,  where  propriety  was  as  much  against  him  as 
custom.  Thus  the  vowel  «  in  the  word  "  merchant,"  in  de- 
fiance of  its  Latin  etymology,  he  insisted  upon  pronouncing 
according  to  its  French  derivative,  manhant.  "Innocent" 
he  called  innocinl  ■  "conscience"  (in  defiance  even  of  his 
friend  Chaucer),  conahtnce;  "virtue,"  in  proper  slip-slop, 
varthiie ;  "  fierce," yuraa ;  "  beard,"  iird ;"  thy,"  (A?  (because 
we  generally  call  "  my,"  me);  andj"  odious,"  "hideous,"  and 
"perfidious,"  became  ojus,  hijjug,  bhA perjtjjua. 

Nor  were  theae  all.     The  following  banter,  in  the  shape  of 
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an  miagiiiaiy  bit  of  oonyenation  between  an  officer  and  his 
friend,  was,  literally,  no  caricature : — 

A.  Ha !  captain !  how  dost  P  (*)  The  appearance  would  be  mach 
ioipvoTed  bj  a  little  more  attention  to  tke  (')  hird. 

j3.  Why,  80  I  think :  there's  no  (')  sentimint  in  a  bvd.  Bat  then 
H  serves  to  distinguish  a  soldier,  and  there  is  no  doubt  much  militarj 
O  varehme  in  looking  i*)MuL 

A,  But  the  girls.  Jack,  the  girls  I  Why,  the  mouth  is  enough  to 
banish  kissing  from  the  (^  air  A  (^  etairnaUtf, 

Jf.  In  O  mairey,  no  more  of  that !  Zounds,  but  the  shopkeepers 
and  the  O  marchtuUs  will  get  the  better  of  us  with  the  dear  souls ! 
However,  as  it  is  now  against  military  law  to  hare  a  tender  coun- 
tenance, and  as  some  btrdey  I  thank  heayen,  are  of  a  tolerable 
0^)  ^fmal'itif,  I  must  make  a  marchue  of  necessity;  and  as  I  can't  look 
soft  for  the  love  of  my  girl,  I  must  e'en  look  (")  hijjue  for  the  lore  of 
my  country. 


CHAPTER  YHI. 


BUFFEBISQ  AND  BEFLBCTI09. 


BxTT  the  gay  and  confident  spirit  in  which  I  began  this 
critical  career  received  a  check,  of  which  none  of  my  friends 
suspected  the  angoish,  and  very  few  were  told.  I  fell  into  a 
melancholy  state  of  mind,  produced  by  ill-health. 

I  thought  it  was  owing  to  living  too  well;  and  as  I  had 
great  £dth  in  temperance,  I  went  to  the  reverse  extreme;  not 
considering  that  temperance  implies  moderation  in  self-denial 
as  well  as  in  self-indulgence.  The  consequence  was  a  nervous 
condition,  amounting  to  hypochondria,  which  lasted  me  several 
months.  I  experienced  it  twice  afterwards,  each  time  more 
painfully  than  before,  and  for  a  much  longer  period ;  but  I 
have  never  had  it  since ;  and  I  am  of  opinion  that  I  need  not 
have  had  it  at  all  had  I  gone  at  once  to  a  physician,  and  not 
repeated  the  mistake  of  being  over  abstinent. 

I  mention  the  whole  circumstance  for  the  benefit  of  others. 
The  first  attack  came  on  me  with  palpitations  of  the  heart. 
These  I  got  rid  of  by  horseback.  I  forget  what  sjrmptomB 
attended  the  approach  of  the  second.     The  third  was  pro- 

(0  thy;  O  beard;  (»)  sentiment ;  O  virtue;  C)  fewftil ;  (•)  rnaHh; 
O  eternally;  (*)  mercy;  (»)  merchants;  (*°)  quali^  (with  Uie  a  as 
in  uniuenalityy,  (*')  hideous. 
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(lucpd  by  sitting  out  of  doors  too  early  in  the  apriiig.  I 
attempted  to  outstarve  them  all,  but  ^egiously  fiiiled.  In 
■one  instance,  I  took  wholly  to  a  vegetable  diet,  which  made 
me  BO  veulc  and  giddy,  that  I  was  ibrced  to  catch  hold  of 
raits  in  the  Btreets  to  hinder  myseif  frotu  fiilling.  In  another, 
I  confined  myself  for  uome  weeks  to  a  milk  diet,  which  did 
nothing  but  jaundice  my  complexion.  In  the  third,  I  look  a 
inodicuia  of  meat,  one  glast  .nc,  no  milk  except  in  tea, 

and  no  vegetableB  at  all ;  b"'  ■'■■■■■<ih  I  did  cot  suffer  quite  bo 
much  mental  distress  fron  gimen  as  from  the  milk,  I 

euRcred  more   than  from  ;etables,  and  for  a  much 

longer  period  than  with  el  Co  be  sure,  I  continued  it 

longer ;  and,  perhaps,  it  gave  me  greater  powers  of  en- 
durance; but  for  upwards  of  four  years,  without  intermisBion, 
and  above  six  years  in  all,  I  underwent  a  burden  of  wretched- 
ness, which  I  aflerwards  felt  convinced  I  need  not  have  en- 
dured for  as  many  weeks,  perhaps  not  as  many  days,  had  I 
not  absurdly  taken  to  the  extreme  I  spoke  of  in  the  first 
instance,  and  then  as  absurdly  persisted  in  seeking  no  advice, 
partly  from  fear  of  hearing  worse  things  foretold  me,  and 
partly  from  a  hope  of  wearing  out  the  calamity  by  patience. 
At  no  time  did  my  friends  guess  to  what  amount  I  suffered. 
They  saw  that  my  health  was  bad  enough,  and  they  condoled 
with  me  accordingly ;  but  cbeerjul  habits  enabled  me  to  retain 
aa  air  of  cheerfulnesa,  except  when  I  was  alone ;  and  I  never 
Bpoke  of  it  but  once,  which  was  to  my  friend  Mitchell,  whom 
I  guessed  to  have  undergone  something  of  tlie  kind. 

And  what  was  it  that  I  Buffered?  and  on  what  account? 
On  no  accotmt.  On  none  whatsoever,  except  my  ridiculous 
fiuper-abatinence,  and  my  equally  ridiculous  avoidance  of 
speaking  about  it.  The  very  fact  of  having  no  cause  what- 
soever, was  the  thing  that  most  frightened  me.  I  thought 
that  if  I  had  but  a  cause,  the  cause  might  have  been  removed 
or  palliated;  but  to  be  haunted  by  a  ghost  which  was  not 
even  ghostly,  which  was  something  I  never  saw,  or  could  even 
imagine,  this,  I  thought,  was  the  most  terrible  thing  that 
could  befall  me.  I  could  see  no  end  to  the  persecutions  of  an 
enemy,  who  was  neither  visible  nor  even  existing ! 

Causes  for  suffering,   howerer,  came.      Kot,  indeed,  the 
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wont,  for  I  was  neither  culpable  nor  superstitiooa.    I  had 

wronged  nobody ;  and  I  now  felt  the  inestimabli  benefit  of 

having  had  cheerfhl  opinions  given  me  in  religion.     But  I 

plagued  myself  with  things  which  are  the^pastimes  of  better 

states  of  healthy  and  the  porsoits  of  philosophers.    I  mooted 

with  myself  every  point  of  metaphysics  that  could  get  into 

a  head  into  which  Aej  had  never  been  put.    I  made  a  cause 

of  tauses  fi>r  anxiety,  by  inquiring  into  causation,  and  outdid 

the  l^icar  of  Wakefield's  Moses,  in  being  my  own  Sancho- 

niathan  and  Berosus  on  the  subject  of  the  cosmogony !    I 

jest  about  it  now ;  but  oh  1  what  pain  was  it  to  me  then ! 

and  what  pangs  of  biliary  will  and  impossibility  I  underwent 

in  the  endeavour  to  solve  these  riddles  of  the  universe  1   I  felt, 

long  before  I  knew  Mr.  Wordsworth's  poetry, — 

*<  the  burthen  sad  the  myslSfy 
Of  an  this  nmiitelligible  world.'' 

I  rererence  the  mystery  still,  but  I  no  longer  feel  the  burden, 
because  lor  these  five-and-thirty  years  I  have  known  how  to 
adjust  my  dtoulders  to  it  by  taking  care  of  my  health*  I 
should  rssher  say  because  healthy  shoulders  have  no  such 
burden  to  carry.  The  elements  of  existence,  like  the  air 
which  wt  breathe,  and  which  would  otherwise  crush  m^  are 
so  nicely  proportioned  to  one  another  within  and  around  them, 
that  we  are  unoonsdoualy  sustained  by  them,  not  tboog^itfiiUy 


One  graft  benefit,  however,  resulted  to  me  firom  this  safer* 
ing.  It  gare  me  an  amount  of  refiectum,  such  as  in  all  prcN- 
bability  I  Dcver  should  have  had  without  it ;  and  if  nadtn 
have  dalved  any  good  from  the  graver  yjrdfja  of  mj  wtiuuff^ 
I  all/ibuie  it  to  this  experi^Ace  of  eviL  It  tax^ht  dm;  pati^aee; 
it  tao^lit  me  ciiaritT  QMwever  impoissetly  I  may  have  tsuar^ 
cised  titJbtr);  it  taa^  me  charity  even  towards  tajwuf;  k 
tau^xt  me  die  worth  of  Iin>  p3«aHzna,  as  w«ll  as  tW  di^^Mty 
and  nnfity  of  great  paiss:  it  taajdit  me  timt  evil  iuttif 
tained  good  ;  nay,  ix  tang^tt  tut  Uj  ^cniA  wbcdbcr  mj^ 
thing  an  evil,  cwnndfred  in  issc^  exki^ii;  ahrijUii  Uuf^ 


so  good  widKxis  n:  irufSbnx  XLk  4*Mr%  mfneAio^Mu  viu^ 
iistiut  \m  iijiii  Tri1  i     a  ^r  ri  irarmrtmi  "r  m  li 
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mid  the  mcnna  to  tlmt  end;  and  whether  its  destruction,  fiaallj", 
'will  not  prove  its  existence,  in  the  meantiine,  to  have  been 
necessary  to  the  verj  bliss  that  supersetlea  it. 

I  have  been  tiius  circumstantial  respecting  this  illness,  or 
seriea  of  iUneaaes,  in  the  hope  that  sikJ>  readers  as  have  not 
had  e^evienoc  or  rejection  enough  of  their  own  to  dispeuee 
vilb  the  lessen,  may  draw  the  foilowing  conclusions  &om  Euf- 
feringa  of  nil  kinds,  if  they  happen  to  need  it : — 

First, — That  however  any  Bufi'ering  may  seem  to  be  purely 
mental,  body  alone  may  occasion  it;  wEiich  was  undoubtedly 
the  case  in  my  instance. 

Second, — That  as  hiunaii  beings  do  not  originate  tiieir  omt 
bodies  or  minds,  and  as  yet  very  imperfectly  know  how  to 
manage  theni,  they  have  a  right  to  all  the  aid  or  comfort  they 
can  procure,  nnder  any  aufferinga  whata«icvcr. 

Third, — That  whether  it  be  the  mind  or  body  that  is  ailing, 
or  both,  they  may  save  themselves  a  world  of  perplezi^  and 
of  illness  by  going  at  once  to  a  phymcian. 

Fourth, — That  till  they  do  so,  or  in  case  they  are  unable 
to  do  it,  a  recourse  to  the  first  principles  of  health  b  thrar  only 
wise  proceeding;  by  which  principles  I  understand  air  and 
exercise,  bathing,  amusements,  and  whatsoever  else  tends  to 
enliven  and  purify  the  blood. 

Fifth, — That  the  blackest  day  may  have  a  bright  morrow; 
for  my  last  and  worst  illness  suddenly  left  me,  probably  in 
consequence  of  die  removal,  thou^  unconsciously,  of  some 
internal  obstruction ;  and  it  is  now  for  the  long  period  above 
mentioned  that  I  have  not  liad  the  slightest  return  of  it,  thou^i^ 
I  have  had  many  anxieties  to  endure,  and  a  great  deal  of  sick- 
ness. 

Sixth, — That  the  lar  greater  portion  of  a  life  thus  tried  may 
nevertheless  be  remarkable  for  cheerfulness  ;  v-hich  has  been 
the  case  with  my  own. 

Seventh, — That  the  value  of  cheerftj  opinions  b  inestim- 
able; that  they  will  retain  a  sort  of  heaven  round  a  man,  when 
everything  else  might  fail  him ;  and  that,  consequently,  they 
ought  to  be  religiously  inculcated  in  children. 

Eighth  and  last, — That  evil  itself  has  its  bright,  or  at  any 
J,  side;  probably  ii  but  the  fugitive  requisite 
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of  Bone  eweckutiag  good;  and  aaBoredlj,  in  the  meantuDe, 
and  in  a  thonmid  obrions  instanoes,  it  the  admeaieher,  the 
produoery  the  ineieaser,  nay,  the  very  adomer  and  splendid 
inTeirtitor  of  good ;  it  ii  the  pain  diat  prerentB  a  worse,  the 
stonn  that  diffbaea  heallii,  the  plague  that  enlarges  cities,  the 
£itigue  that  sweelens  sleep,  the  disoord  that  enriches  harmonies, 
the  cakmitjr  that  teste  aflfectionB,  the  victoiy  and  the  crown  of 
patiesoe,  the  earaptmer  fif  the  embraces  of  joy. 

I  was  remifidad  of  the  cdrciimsfance  which  gave  naeto  these 
xcAectians,  by  die  mention  of  tlie  friend  of  whom  I  spoke  last, 
juid  anoliier  brother  of  whom  I  went  to  see  daring  my  first 
iUoesB.  He  was  a  yoimg  and  amiable  artist,  residiBg  at 
Gainsborough  in  lincdnshire.  He  had  no  conception  of  what 
I  suffered  ;  and  one  of  his  modes  of  entertaining  me  was  h» 
taking  me  to  a  friend  of  iiis,  a  surgeon,  to  see  his  anatomical 
ptepaiations,  and  delig^  my  hypochcmdriacal  eyes  with  giin- 
nings  of  skulls  and  delicacies  of  injected  hearts.  I  hare  no 
BK>re  horror  now,  on  reflection,  of  those  frameworks  and  ma- 
chineries of  the  beautiful  body  in  whidi  we  live,  than  I  have  ef 
the  jacks  and  wires  of  a  harpsichord.  The  first  sight  reroks 
us  simply  because  life  dislikes  death,  and  the  human  being  is 
jarred  out  of  a  sense  of  ite  integrity  by  ^ese  bits  and  scraps 
of  the  material  portion  of  it.  But  I  know  it  is  no  more  hm,  than 
it  is  the  feding  whidi  xevolti  from  it,  or  than  the  harpsichord 
itself  is  the  muac  that  Haydn  or  Beethoven  put  into  it.  In- 
deed, I  did  not  think  otherwise  at  the  time,  with  the  healthier 
part  of  me ;  nor  did  this  healthier  part  ever  forsake  me.  I 
always  attributed  what  I  felt  to  bodily  ailment,  and  talked  as 
2«SB0oably,  and  for  the  most  part  as  cheerfully,  with  my 
friends  as  usual,  nor  did  I  ever  once  gainsay  the  cheerfulness 
aad  bopefnlness  of  my  opinions.  But  I  could  not  look  oom- 
ibrtably  on  the  bones  md  the  drolls  nevertheless,  though  I 
made  a  point  of  sustaining  the  exhibition.  I  bore  anything 
that  caoie,  in  order  that  I  might  be  overborne  by  nothing ; 
and  I  Ibund  this  practice  of  patience  very  useful.  I  also  took 
part  in  every  divonsion,  and  went  into  tm  many  different  places 
and  new  scenes  as  possible ;  which  reminds  me  that  I  once 
rode  witih  my  lincdnshire  friend  fh>m  Gainsborough  to  Don- 
caater,  and  ^at  he  and  I,  sick  and  serious  as  I  was,  or  rather 
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becaiue  I  was  sick  and  Mrioua  (for  Bvich  extremes  meet,  and 
meUnclitily  hat  a  good-natured  aislcr  in  tntrtli),  made,  ill  the 
cotine  of  our  journey,  a  liuDdred  aod  fifty  rhymes  on  the 
word  "  philosopher."  We  etopped  at  that  number,  only  be- 
caiue  we  had  come  to  our  journey's  end.  I  shall  not  apologize 
to  the  reader  for  mentioning  this  boy's  play,  because  J  take 
erery  reader  who  feels  an  interest  in  this  book  to  be  a  bit  of 
a  philosopher  himself,  and  therefore  prepared  to  know  that 
boy's  play  and  man's  play  are  much  ofteoer  identical  than 
people  mppose,  especially  when  the  heart  has  need  of  the 
pastime.  I  need  not  remind  him  of  the  sage,  who  while  play- 
ing with  a  parcel  of  Bchoolboys  suddenly  stopped  at  the  ap- 
proach of  a  solemn  personage,  and  said,  "  We  mu£t  leave  off, 
boys,  at  present,  for  here's  a  fool  coming." 

The  number  of  rhymes  might  be  a  little  more  BUrpriang  ; 
bat  the  wonder  will  cease  when  die  reader  conmden  that  thej 
must  have  been  doggerel,  and  that  there  is  no  end  to  the 
forms  in  which  rhymes  can  set  oS  from  new  given  points ;  as, 
go  80  far,  tkrvw  so  far;  nose  of  her,  beaux  of  her;  toss  of  her, 
cross  of  her,  &c. 

Spirits  of  Swift  and  Butler !  come  to  my  aid,  if  any  chance 
reader,  not  of  our  right  reading  fashioo,  happen  to  light  upon 
this  passage,  and  be  inchned  to  throw  down  the  book.  Come 
to  his  aid  ;  for  he  does  not  know  what  he  is  going  to  do  ; — 
how  many  illustrious  jingles  he  is  about  to  vituperate ! 

The  surgeon  I  speak  of  was  good  enough  one  day  to  take 
me  with  him  round  the  country,  to  visit  his  patients.  I  was 
Startled  in  a  respectable  farmhouse  to  hear  language  openly 
talked  in  a  mixed  party  of  males  and  females,  of  a  kind  that 
seldom  courts  publicity,  and  that  would  have  struck  with 
astonishment  an  eulogizer  of  pastoral  innocence.  Tet  nobody 
seemed  surprised  at  it ;  nor  did  it  bring  a  blush  on  the  cheek 
of  a  very  nice,  modest-look iog  girl.  She  only  smiled,  and 
seemed  to  think  it  was  the  man's  way.  Probably  it  was  no- 
thing more  than  the  langui^e  which  was  qmken  in  the  first 
circles  in  times  of  old,  and  which  thus  survived  among  the 
peasantry,  just  as  we  find  them  retaining  words  that  have 
KTown  obsolete  in  cities.  The  guilt  and  innocence  of  n; 
"uch  depend  on  conventional  agreement ;  that  is 
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en  wliat  ifl  thought  of  them  with  respect  to  practice,  and  to  the 
harm  or  otherwise  which  they  are  actually  found  to  produce. 
The  very  dress  which  would  be  shameless  in  one  age  or  coun- 
try, is  respectable  in  another ;  but  in  neither  case  is  it  a  moral 
test.  When  the  shame  goes  in  one  respect,  it  by  no  means 
eomes  in  another ;  otherwise  all  Turks  would  be  saints,  and 
all  Europeans  sinners.  The  minds  of  the  people  in  the  Lin- 
cdnshire  fiumhouse  were  ''naked  and  not  ashamed.**  It 
must  be  owned,  however,  that  there  was  an  amount  of  con- 
sdousness  about  them,  which  savoured  more  of  a  pagan  than 
a  paradisaical  state  of  innocence. 

One  of  this  gentleman's  patients  was  very  amusing.  He 
was  a  pompous  old  gentleman-&rmer,  cultivating  his  gout  on 
two  chairs,  and  laying  down  the  law  on  the  state  of  the  nation. 
LordEldon  he  called  ''  my  Lord  Eljin''  (Elgin);  and  he  showed 
us  what  an  ignorant  man  this  chancellor  was,  and  what  a 
dreadful  thing  such  want  of  knowledge  was  for  the  country. 
The  proof  of  his  own  fitness  for  setting  things  right  was  thus 
given  by  his  making  three  mistakes  in  one  word.  He  took 
Lord  Eldon  for  Lord  Elgin  ;  he  took  Lord  Elgin  for  the  chan- 
cellor ;  and  he  pronounced  his  lordship's  name  with  a  soft;  g 
instead  of  a  hard  one.  His  medical  friend  was  of  course  not 
bound  to  cure  his  spelling  as  well  as  his  gout ;  so  we  left  him 
in  the  full-blown  satis&ction  of  having  struck  awe  on  the 
Londoner. 

Dr.  Toung  talks  of— 

"  That  hideous  sight — a  naked  human  heart  :** 

a  line  not  fit  to  have  been  written  by  a  human  being.  The 
sight  of  the  physical  heart,  it  must  be  owned,  was  trying 
enough  to  sick  eyes;  that  of  the  Doctor's  moral  heart,  accord- 
ii^  to  himself,  would  have  been  far  worse.  I  don't  believe 
it.  I  don't  believe  he  had  a  right  thus  to  calumniate  it,  much 
less  that  of  his  neighbour,  and  of  the  whole  human  race. 

I  nw  a^worse  sight  than  the  heart,  in  a  journey  which  I 
took  into  a  neighbouring  country.  It  was  an  infant,  all  over 
sores,  and  cased  in  steel — the  result  of  the  irregularities  of  its 
fiidier ;  and  I  confess  that  I  would  rather  have  seen  the  heart 
o£  the  Toy  fiuher  of  that  child,  than  I  would  the  child  him- 
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self.  I  am  sure  it  must  have  bled  at  the  sight.  I  am  sure 
titans  would  have  beta  a  feeling  of  some  sort  to  vindicftte 
nature,  griuiling  that  up  to  that  moment  the  man  had  been  a 
fool  or  even  a  acoimdrel.  SoUennesa  itaelf  would  have  been 
aome  uinends  ;  some  sort  of  confession  and  ^cgTe^.  Am  to  the 
poor  child,  let  na  tniaC  that  the  horrible  speetaclc  prevented 
more  eucb;  that  lie  wus  a  martyr,  dying  soon,  and  going 
to  Gome  lieaven  where  little  souls  are  ^thcred  into  com- 
fijrt.  I  never  beheld  such  a  ei^t,  before  or  since,  except  in 
one  of  the  pjctiirea  of  IJogartb,  in  hu  Rake's  Progress ;  and  I 
saddi'n  this  page  with  the  recollection,  for  the  same  reason 
tliat  induced  him  to  paint  it. 

I  have  mentioned  that  I  got  rid  of  a  palpitation  of  the 
heart,  which  nccompanied  my  first  visitation  of  hypochondria, 
by  riding  on  horseback.  The  palpitation  was  so  ttrong  and 
incessant,  tLnt  I  waa  foiced,  for  aoiae  nigliti,  to  sleep  in  a 
reclining  postnre,  and  I  expected  sndden  death;  but  what  I 
began  the  horseback,  I  soon  found  that  the  more  I  rode,  and 
(I  used  to  think)  the  harder  I  rode,  the  less  the  palpitation 
became.  Galloping  one  day  up  a  sloping  piece  of  gronad, 
the  honie  suddenly  came  to  a  atand,  by  a  chalk -pit,  and  I  waa 
agreeably  surprised  to  find  myself  not  only  unprecipitated 
over  his  head  (for  though  a  decent,  X  was  not  a  skilftil  rider), 
but  in  a  state  of  singular  calmness  and  self-posseaaion — a 
right  proper  masculine  state  of  nerves.  I  might  have  dis- 
covered, as  I  did  afterwards,  what  it  -was  that  so  calmed  and 
strengthen«d  me.  I  was  of  a  temperament  of  body  in  which 
the  pores  were  not  easily  opened ;  and  the  freer  they  were 
kept,  the  better  I  waa  ;  but  it  took  me  a  long  time  to  discover 
that  in  order  to  be  put  into  a  slate  of  vigour  as  well  as  com- 
posure, I  required  either  vigorous  exercise  or  some  strong 
moral  excitement  connected  with  the  sense  of  action.  Un- 
fortunately, I  had  a  tendency  to  extremes  in  self- treatment. 
At  one  time  I  thought  to  cure  myself  by  cold-water  baths,  in 
which  I  persevered  through  a  winter  season ;  and,  subse- 
quently, 1  hnrt  myself  by  hot  hntbs.  Late  hours  at  night 
were  not  mended  by  lying  in  bed  rf  a  morning ;  nor  incessant 
reading  and  writing,  by  weeks  in  which  I  did  little  but  stroll 
and  visit.     It  ia  true,  I  can  hardly  be  said  to  have  ever  been 
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wiihoat  a  l)Ook;  fiir  if  not  in  my  hand,  it  was  at  my  ade, 
or  in  my  pocket ;  but  what  I  needed  was  ordinary,  regokr 
habiii,  accompanied  wil^  a  more  than  ordinary  amonnt 
of  exercise.  I  was  nerer  either  ao  hsppy  or  ao  tranquil^  as 
when  I  waa  in  a  state  the  most  actxre.  I  could  very  well 
understand  the  duuracter  of  an  unknown  indiyidnal,  described 
in  the  prose  works  of  Ben  Jensoo,  who  would  sit  writing  day 
and  ni^t  till  be  fiunted,  and  then  so  entirely  gxre  himself  up 
to  dirersion,  that  people  deqiaired  of  getting  him  to  wodk 
i^gain.  But  I  sympathised  still  more  with  one  of  the  Bucdki 
&mily,  who  was  so  devoted  to  a  sedentary  life,  &at  he  could 
not  andure  the  thought  of  being  taken  firom  it ;  till  being 
fcreed,  in  a  manner,  to  accept  a  diplomatic  misskon,  he  became 
as  vehemeat  ftr  a  life  of  action  as  he  had  before  been  absorbed 
in  indolenoey  and  was  never  satisfied  till  he  was  driving  every* 
thing  befiare  him,  and  spinning,  with  his  chariot-wheels,  fraat 
one  court  to  another.  If  I  had  not  a  reverence,  indeed,  ftr 
whatever  has  taken  place  in  the  ordinance  of  things,  great 
and  small,  I  should  oflen  have  fimcied  that  same  sudi  business 
of  diplomacy  would  hare  been  my  proper  vocation;  for  I 
delight  in  imagining  conforences  t^n  points  that  are  to  be 
carried,  or  scenes  in  whidi  thrones  are  looked  upon,  and 
national  oomplimsnts  are  to  be  conveyed ;  and  I  am  sore 
diat  a  great  deal  of  action  would  have  kept  me  in  the  finest 
health.  Whatever  dries  up  the  sur&ce  of  my  body,  ind- 
midates  me;  but  when  the  reverse  has  been  effaeted  by  any- 
thing except  the  warm  bath,  fear  has  forsaken  me,  and  my 
spnit  has  felt  as  broad  and  healthy  as  my  shoulders. 

I  did  not  discover  this  particular  cause  of  healthy  sensation 
till  long  after  my  recovery.  I  attributed  it  entirely  to  exer- 
cise in  general;  but  by  exercise,  at  all  events  (and  I  mention 
the  whole  circiunstance  for  the  benefit  of  the  nervous),  health 
was  restored  to  me;  snd  I  maintained  it  as  long  as  I  per- 
severed in  the  means. 

Not  long  after  convalescence,  the  good  diat  had  been  dona 
me  was  put  further  to  the  test.  Some  fiiends,  among  whom 
were  two  of  my  brothers  and  mysdf,  had  a  day's  boating 
up  the  Thames.  We  were  very  merry  and  jovial,  and  not 
prepaicd  to  think  any  obstacle,  in  the  way  of  our  satisfaction. 
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possible.  On  a  sudden  tre  perceive  a  line  strctclied  across 
the  river  by  BDme  fiflhemien.  We  call  out  to  them  to  lower, 
or  take  it  away.  They  say  they  will  not.  One  of  us  holds 
up  a  knife,  nnd  jiroclaims  his  intention  to  cut  It.  The  fisher- 
men defy  tiie  knife.  Forward  goes  the  kaiie  with  the  boat, 
and  cuts  the  line  in  the  most  btautifvd  manner  conceirablc. 
The  two  balrcs  of  the  line  rushed  asimder. 

"  Off,"  cry  the  fisliermen  to  one  another,  "  and  duck  'em." 
They  push  out  their  boat.  Their  wives  (I  forget  whence 
they  isaaed)  nppeor  on  the  bank,  echoing  the  cry  of  "  Duck 
'em I"  We  halt  on  our  oara,  and  are  come  uji  with,  the 
fishermen  looking  as  savage  as  wild  islanders,  and  swearing 
might  and  main.  My  brother  and  myself,  not  to  let  us  all  be 
run  down  {for  the  fishermen's  boat  was  much  larger  than 
ours,  and  we  had  ladies  with  us,  who  were  terrified)  told  the 
enemy  we  would  come  among  them.  We  did  so,  going  from 
onr  boat  into  theirs. 

The  determination  to  duck  us  now  became  manifest  enough, 
and  the  fishermen's  wives  (cruel  with  their  husbands'  lost 
fishing)  seemed  equally  detennincd  not  to  let  the  intention 
remit.  They  screamed  and  yelled  like  so  many  furies.  The 
fishermen  seized  my  brother  John,  whom  they  took  for  the 
cutter  of  the  line,  and  would  have  instantly  effected  their 
purpose,  had  he  not  been  clasped  rotmd  the  waist  by  my 
brother  Robert,  who  kept  him  tight  down  in  a  comer  of  the 
hold.  A  violent  struggle  ensued,  during  which  a  ruffianly 
fellow  uming  a  blow  at  my  brother  John's  face,  whose  arms 
were  pinioned,  I  had  the  good  luck  to  intercept  it.  Mean- 
while the  wives  of  the  boaters  were  screanuag  as  well  as  the 
wives  of  the  fishermen;  and  it  was  asked  our  antagonists, 
whether  it  was  befitting  brave  men  to  frighten  women  out  of 
their  senses. 

The  fury  seemed  to  relax  a  little  at  this.  The  word  "  pay- 
ment ''  was  mentioned,  which  seemed  to  relax  it  more ;  but 
it  was  still  divided  between  threat  and  demand,  when,  in  the 
inidat  of  a  fresh  oulbreak  of  the  first  resolution,  beautiful  evi- 
dence was  furnished  of  the  magical  effects  of  the  word  "  law," 

Luckily  for  our  friends  and  ourselves  (for  the  enemy  bad 
the  advantage  of  us,  both   in  strength  and  numbers),  the 
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owner  of  the  boat,  it  seems,  had  lately  been  worsted  in  some 
action  of  trespass,  probably  of  the  very  nature  of  what  they 
had  been  doing  widi  their  line.  I  was  then  living  with  my 
brother  Stephen,  who  was  in  the  law.  I  happened  to  be 
dressed  in  black ;  and  I  had  gathered  from  some  words  which 
fell  from  them  daring  their  rage,  that  what  they  had  been 
about  with  their  fishing-net  was  in  all  probability  iQ^gal.  I 
assumed  it  to  be  so.  I  mentioned  the  dreaded  word  '*  law;** 
my  black  coat  corroborated  its  impression ;  and,  to  our  equal 
relief  and  surprise,  we  found  them  on  the  sudden  converting 
their  rage  and  extortion  into  an  assmnption  that  we  meant  to 
settle  with  their  master,  and  quietly  permitting  us  to  get  back 
to  our  friends. 

Throughout  this  little  rough  adventure,  which  at  one  time 
threatened  very  distressing,  if  not  serious  consequences,  I  was 
glad  to  find  that  I  underwent  no  apprehensions  but  such  as 
became  me.  The  pun  and  horror  that  used  to  be  given  me 
at  sight  4of  human  antagonism  never  entered  my  head.  I  felt 
nothing  but  a  flow  of  brotherhood  and  determination,  and 
returned  in  fine  breathing  condition  to  the  oar.  I  subse- 
quently found  that  all  corporate  occasions  of  excitement 
aflfected  me  in  the  same  healthy  manner.  The  mere  fact  of 
being  in  a  crowd  when  their  feelings  were  strongly  moved, 
to  whatever  purpose,  roused  all  that  was  strong  in  me;  and 
fix>m  the  alacrity,  and  even  comfort  and  joy,  into  which  I  was 
warmed  by  the  thought  of  resistance  to  whatever  wrong 
might  demand  it,  I  learned  plainly  enough  what  a  formid- 
able thing  a  human  being  might  become  if  he  took  wrong 
for  right,  and  what  reverence  was  due  to  the  training  and 
just  treatment  of  the  myriads  that  compose  a  nation. 

I  was  now  again  in  a  state  of  perfect  comfort  and  enjoy- 
ment, the  gayer  for  the  cloud  which  had  gone,  though  occa- 
aonally  looking  back  on  it  with  gravity,  and  prepared,  alas  1 
or  rather  preparing  myself  by  degrees,  to  undergo  it  again  in 
the  course  of  a  few  years  by  relapsing  into  a  sedentary  life. 
Suffer  as  I  might  have  done,  I  had  not,  it  seems,  suffered 
enough.  However,  the  time  was  very  dclightfiil  while  it 
lartcd.  I  thoroughly  enjoyed  my  books,  my  walks,  my  com- 
jmnifVitL^  my  verses;  and  I  had  never  ceased  to  be  ready  to 
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&U  in  love  with  the  first  tcnJer-hetLrted  damsel  that  should 
encourage  me.  Now  it  waa  a  fair  clianner,  and  now  a 
brunette;  now  a  girl  who  aang,  or  &  girl  wlio  danced ;  now 
one  that  was  merry,  or  was  melancholy,  or  seemed  to  care 
for  nothing,  or  for  CTerythin;;,  or  was  a  good  friend,  or  good 
wster,  (w  good  daughter.  "With  this  last,  who  completed  hK- 
conqneat  by  reading  versieB  better  than  I  had  ever  yet  heard, 
I  ultunntely  liecame  wedded  for  life;  and  ahe  reads  verses 
better  Hum  ever  to  this  day,  especially  some  that  shall  be 
luunelesB.* 


CHAPTEK    IX. 

THE      "BIAHIKBB." 

At  the  b^inning  of  the  year  1808,  my  brother  John  and 
myself  set  up  the  weekly  paper  of  the  Examiner  in  joiid 
partnership.  It  was  named  after  the  Examiner  of  Swift  and 
his  brother  Tories.  I  did  not  think  of  their  politics.  I 
thought  only  of  their  wit  and  fine  writii^,  which,  in  my 
youthful  confidence,  I  proposed  to  myself  to  emulate;  and  I 
could  find  no  previous  political  journal  equally  qualified  to  be 
its  godfather.  Even  Addison  had  called  his  opposition  ps^ier 
the  Wl»g  Examiner. 

Some  years  afterwards  I  had  an  editorial  successor,  Mr. 
Fonblancjue,  who  had  all  the  nit  for  whiich  I  toiled,  widiout 
making  any  pretensions  to  it.  He  was,  indeed,  the  genuine 
successor,  not  of  me,  bat  of  the  Swiils  itnd  Addisons  them- 
selves; profuse  of  wit  even  beyond  them,  and  superior  in 
pohtical  knowledge.  Tet,  if  I  laboured  hard  for  what  was 
BO  w»y  to  Air.  Fonblanque,  I  will  not  pretend  to  think  that 
I  did  not  sometimea  find  it;  and  the  study  of  Addison  and 
Steele,  of  Goldsmith  and  Voltaire,  enabled  me,  when  I  was 
pleased  with  my  subject,  to  give  it  the  appearance  of  ease. 
At  other  times,  especially  on  serious  occauons,  I  too  often  got 
into  a  dcclaioatory  vein,  full  of  what  I  thought  fine  tuma  and 

['  Written  nearly  ten  jtan  befiiN  the  prewnt  editioii  wu  pob- 
Utbedi  the  reader  bad  gone  bcfor«  the  antbor  revised  hia  own 
-writing,  which  be  left  onaltered.] 
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Ji^mmnan  asBtttheses.  The  neir  office  of  e£tor  oonspired 
with  my  sacceas  as  a  critic  to  turn  1117  head.  I  wrate^ 
tiiongh  anonTiDomty,  in  the  first  person,  as  if,  in  addition  to 
mj  theatrical  pretensions,  I  had  suddenly  become  an  oracle 
in  politics;  the  words  philosophy,  poetry,  criticism,  states- 
mandup,  nay,  even  ethics  and  theology,  all  took  a  final  tone 
in  my  lips.  When  I  remember  the  yirtne  as  well  as  know- 
ledge which  I  demanded  from  everybody  whom  I  had  occasion 
to  notice,  and  how  mnch  charity  my  own  jayenile  errors 
Ofught  to  have  considered  themselves  in  need  of  (however  they 
m^t  have  been  warranted  by  conventional  allowance),  I  will 
not  say  I  was  a  hypocrite  in  the  odious  sense  of  the  word, 
lor  it  was  all  done  out  of  a  spirit  of  foppery  and  ^fine 
writmg,'*  and  I  never  afiected  any  formal  virtues  in  private ; 
— tet  when  I  consider  all  the  nonsense  and  extravagance  of 
those  assumptions,  all  the  harm  they  mtist  have  done  me 
in  discerning  eyes,  and  all  the  reasonable  amount  of  resent- 
ment  which  it  was  preparing  for  me  with  adversaries,  I  blush 
to  tfiink  what  a  simpleton  I  was,  and  how  much  of  the  conse- 
quences I  deserved.  It  is  out  of  no  '^  ostentation  of  candour* 
diat  I  make  this  confession.     It  is  extremely  painM  to  me. 

Suffering  gradually  worked  me  out  of  a  good  deal  of  this 
kind  of  egotism.  I  hope  that  even  the  present  most  invohm- 
tarity  ^otistical  book  afibrds  evidence  that  I  am  pretty  well 
rid  of  it;  and  I  mnst  add,  in  my  bdialf,  that,  in  every  other 
respect,  never,  at  that  time  or  at  any  after  time,  was  I  other- 
wise than  an  honest  man.  I  overrated  my  claims  to  pubfic 
attention;  but  I  set  out  perhaps  with  as  good  an  e<fitoriaI 
amount  of  qualification  as  most  writers  no  older.  I  was 
finrly  grounded  in  English  history;  I  had  carefully  read 
De  Lolme  and  Blackstone ;  I  had  no  mercenary  views  what- 
soever, though  I  was  a  proprietor  of  the  journal ;  and  all  the 
ierity  of  my  animal  spirits,  and  the  foppery  of  the  graver  part 
ef  my  pretensions,  had  not  destroyed  that  spirit  of  martyrdoni 
which  had  been  inculcated  in  me  firom  the  cradle.  I  denied 
syaelf  political  as  well  as  Aeatrical  acquaintances ;  I  wa* 
tfie  reverse  of  a  speculator  upon  patronage  or  empiojMcol; 
asd  I  was  prepared,  with  my  excellent  brother,  to  sufiv 
UBjj  should  Uie  time  for  suffering  arrive. 
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The  spirit  of  tlie  criticiam  on  the  theatreB  continued  the 
same  as  it  had  been  in  the  News.  In  poUtics,  from  old  family 
aasociatiouB,  I  scon  got  interested  as  a  man,  though  I  never 
could  lore  tJiem  aa  a  writer.  It  was  against  the  grain  that 
I  was  encouraged  to  begin  them ;  and  against  the  grain  I  ever 
aHerwards  bbI  down  to  writCj  except  when  the  subject  was 
of  a  very  general  description,  and  I  could  introduce  philoi»pIiy 
and  the  )>ellei  lettres. 

The  main  objecta  of  the  Examiner  newspaper  were  fo 
aasiat  in  producing  Reform  in  Parliament,  hberahty  of  opinion 
in  general  (Gq)ecially  freedom  from  superstition),  and  a  fuaioa 
of  literaiy  taatc  into  all  subjects  whatsoever.  It  began  with 
being  of  no  patty ;  but  Reform  soon  gave  it  one.  It  dia- 
claimed  all  knowledge  of  statistics;  and  the  rest  of  its  politics 
were  latfier  a  sentiment,  and  a  matter  of  general  training, 
than  founded  on  any  particular  political  reflection.  It  pos- 
sessed the  benefit,  however,  of  a  good  deal  of  reading.  It  never 
wanted  examples  out  of  history  and  biography,  or  a  Idnd 
of  adornment  from  the  spirit  of  literature;  and  it  gradually 
drew  to  its  perusal  many  intelligent  persons  of  both  sexes, 
who  would,  perhaps,  never  have  attended  to  pohtics  under 
other  circumstances. 

In  the  course  of  its  warfare  with  the  Tories,  the  Examiner 
was  charged  with  Bonapartism,  with  repubhcanism,  with 
disaffection  to  Church  and  State,  with  conspiracy  at  the  tables 
of  Bmdett,  and  Cobbett,  and  Henry  Hunt.  Now,  Sir  Francis, 
though  he  was  for  a  long  time  our  hero,  we  never  exchanged 
a  word  with;  and  Cobbett  and  Henry  Hunt  (no  relation  of 
ours)  we  never  beheld; — never  so  much  as  saw  their  faces, 
I  was  never  even  at  a  public  dinner;  nor  do  I  behcvc  my 
brother  was.  We  bad  absolutely  no  views  whatsoever  but 
those  of  a  decent  competence  and  of  the  pubhc  good ;  and  we 
thought,  I  dare  afBrm,  a  great  deal  more  of  the  latter  than 
of  the  former.  Our  competence  we  allowed  too  much  to 
shift  for  itself.  Zeal  for  the  pubHc  good  was  a  ikmily  inheri- 
tance; and  this  wc  thought  ourselves  bound  to  increase.  As 
to  myself,  what  I  thought  of,  more  tban  either,  was  the 
making  of  verses.  I  did  nothing  for  the  greater  part  of  the 
week  but  write  verws  and  read  books.     I  then  made  a  rush 
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at  my  editorial  duties;  took  a  world  of  superlfluoTifl  pains  in 
the  writing ;  sat  np  late  at  nigbty  and  was  a  very  trying 
person  to  compositors  and  newsmen.  I  sometimes  have  before 
me  the  ghost  of  a  pale  and  gouty  printer  whom  I  specially 
caused  to  suffer,  and  who  never  complained.  I  think  of  him 
and  of  some  needy  dramatist,  and  wish  they  had  been  worse 
men. 

The  Examiner  commenced  at  the  time  when  Bonaparte  was 
at  the  height  of  his  power.  He  had  the  continent  at  his  feet; 
and  three  of  his  brothers  were  on  thrones. 

I  thought  of  Bonaparte  at  that  time  as  I  have  thought  ever 
aince;  to  wit,  that  he  was  a  great  soldier,  and  little  else;  that 
be  was  not  a  man  of  the  highest  order  of  intellect,  much  less 
a  cosmopolite;  that  he  was  a  retrospective  rather  than  a 
prospectiTe  man,  ambitious  of  old  renown  instead  of  new ; 
and  would  advance  the  age  as  far,  and  no  farther,  as  suited 
his  views  of  personal  aggrandizement.  The  Examiner j  how- 
ever much  it  differed  with  the  military  policy  of  Bonaparte's 
antagonistB,  or  however  meanly  it  thought  of  their  under- 
standings,  never  overrated    his  own,   or  was  one  of  his 


I  DOW  look  upon  war  as  one  of  the  fleeting  necesntiei  of 

tilings  in  the  course  of  human  progress ;  as  an  evil  (like 

moit  other  evils)  to  be  regarded  in  relation  to  some  other  evfl 

that  would  have  been  worse  without  it,  but  always  to  be 

ooDsidered  as  an  indication  of  comparative  barbarism     as  a 

necessity,  the  perpetuity  of  which  is  not  to  be 

or  as  a  half-reaaoning  mode  of  adjustment,  whedier  of 

pates  oir  of  populations,  which  mankind ,  on  arriving  at 

cyf  diaczetioD,  and  coining  to  a  better  understandiof  widb 

anodier,  may,  and  most  of  necessity,  do  away«    It 

be  9M  zidicalous  to  associate  the  idea  of  war  wtdb  aa  aardk 

coveied  with  railroadi  and  eommeree,  as  a  Cfdbt  bitvmi 

Holbani  and  the  Strand,  or  between  people  aaet  la  a  ^eaanf - 

7WMB.     WazB,  like  all  other  evik,  hare  aol  beea  w^Amb 

tfieir  goca.     They  have  piooeered 

ikam  |ife|wed  even  for  their  owi 

their  fclliea,  losses,  sod  borrors  hare  beca  aade  ^  bwi</ 

by  adamnftents  and  flnuae,  and  cnwM  by  d« 
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of  many  noble  qiiulities.  There  is  no  evil  unmixed  wili,  or 
unproductive  of,  good.  It  could  not,  in  tLe  nature  of  things, 
exift.  Anlagonisiii  itself  preventB  it.  But  nature  incites  ua 
to  the  diniiaution  of  evil;  and  while  it  is  piotu  to  make  the 
best  of  vhaX  ia  inevitable,  it  is  no  less  bo  to  obey  the  im- 
pulae  which  she  has  given  us  towards  tli inking  and  making  it 
otherwise. 

With  respect  to  the  charge  of  republicanism  sgninst  tlie 
JExatmner,  it  was  as  ridiculous  iks  tlie  rest.  Both  Napoleon 
and  the  Allies  did,  indeed,  so  couiluct  theraeclvea  ou  the  high 
KMtda  c^  empire  aud  royalty,  and  the  BnCish  sceptre  was 
at  the  came  time  so  nnfortonslely  wielded,  that  kings  and 
piinceH  were  often  treated  witli  less  respect  in  our  pages  tliao 
■we  desired.  But  we  geuerally  felt,  and  often  expressed,  s 
wish  to  treat  tliem  othorwipc.  The  Examiner  was  always 
quoting  ngainst  them  the  Alfreds  aud  Anloninuses  of  old. 
The  "  Constitntian,"  with  ita  King,  Lord^  and  Comiumis,  was 
its  inceasont  wstdiword.  The  greatest  politieal  change  whkh 
it  desired  was  Beform  in  Parliament ;  and  it  helped  to  obtain 
it,  because  it  was  in  earnest.  As  to  republics,  the  United 
States,  notwithstanding  our  family  relationship,  wer«  no 
favourites  with  us,  owing  to  what  appeared  to  us  to  be  an 
absorpdon  in  the  love  of  money,  and  to  their  then  want  of 
the  imaginative  and  omamexital ;  and  the  excesses  of  the 
French  lievolution  we  held  in  abhorrence. 

With  r^ard  to  Church  and  State,  the  connection  was  of 
coorae  duly  recognized  by  admirers  of  the  English  conetj- 
tslioa.  We  dedred,  it  is  true,  reform  iu  both,  being  &r 
greater  admirers  of  Christianity  in  its  primitive  than  in  any 
of  its  subsequent  shapes,  and  hearty  accorders  with  the  dictum 
of  the  apostle,  who  said  that  the  "  letter  killeth,  but  the  E^tirit 
giveth  hfe."  Our  veraon  of  religious  f:uth  was  ever  nearer 
to  what  M.  Lamartine  has  called  the  "  New  Christianity," 
than  to  tliat  of  Doctors  Horsley  and  Philpotts.  But  we 
heartily  advocated  the  miid  spirit  of  religions  government,  as 
exercised  by  tiie  Church  of  England,  in  opposition  to  the 
bigoted  part  of  dissent ;  and  in  furtherance  of  this  advocacy, 
the  first  volume  of  the  Examiner  contained  a  series  of  Essaf/a 
m  the  Follg  and  I>anger  of  Methodism,  which  were  after- 
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wards  collected  into  a  pamphlet  So  ^  orthodox'*  were  these 
esiajB,  short  of  pdnts  from  which  common  sense  and 
humanity  always  appeared  to  us  tx>  rerolt,  and  from  which 
the  deliverance  cf  the  Church  itself  is  now,  I  beliere,  not 
ikt  off,  that  in  duty  to  our  hope  of  that  deliverance,  I  after- 
wards thought  it  necessary  to  guard  against  the  condusioiiB 
which  mi^t  have  been  drawn  from  them,  as  to  the  amount 
of  our  assent.  A  church  appeared  to  me  then,  as  it  still 
does,  an  instinctive  want  in  the  human  family.  1  never  to 
this  day  pass  one,  even  of  a  kind  the  most  unreformed, 
without  a  wish  to  go  into  it  and  join  my  fellow-creatures 
in  their  affecting  evidence  of  the  necessity  of  an  additional 
tie  with  Dei^  and  Infinity,  with  this  world  and  the  next 
But  the  wish  is  accompanied  with  an  afllicting  regret  that 
I  eamiot  recognize  it,  free  from  barbarisms  derogatory  to 
both;  and  I  sigh  for  some  good  old  country  church,  finally 
delivered  from  the  oorruptions  of  the  Councils,  and  breathing 
nothing  but  the  peace  and  love  befitting  the  Sermon  on  the 
Mount  I  beKeve  that  a  time  is  coming,  when  such  doctrine, 
and  such  only,  will  be  preached;  and  my  friture  grave,  in 
<a  certain  beloved  and  fiowery  cemetery,  seems  quieter  for  the 
consummation.     But  I  anticipate. 

For  a  short  period  before  and  afler  the  setting  up  of  the 
Examiner,  I  was  a  derk  in  the  War  Office.  The  situation 
was  given  me  by  Mr.  Addington,  then  prime  minister,  after- 
wards Lord  Sidmouth,  who  knew  my  fiither.  My  sorry  stock 
of  arithmetic,  which  I  taught  myself  on  purpose,  was  suffi- 
cient for  the  work  which  I  had  to  do;  but  otherwise  I  made 
a  bad  clerk ;  wasting  my  time  and  that  of  others  in  perpetual 
jesting ;  going  too  late  to  office ;  and  feeling  conscious  that 
if  I  did  not  quit  the  situation  myself,  nothing  was  more 
likely,  or  would  have  been  more  just,  than  a  suggestion  to 
that  eiSect  frt>m  others.  The  establishment  of  the  Examher^ 
and  the  tone  respecting  the  court  and  the  ministiy  which 
I  soon  thon^t  myself  bound  to  adopt,  increased  the  sense 
cf  the  propriety  of  this  measure;  and,  aoeoidii^,  I  sent 
in  my  resignation.  Mr.  Addington  had  fixrtooalely  ceased 
to  be  minister  before  the  Examiner  was  set  iq>;  and  though 
I  had    occasion   afterwards    to    differ  extresttly  with   the 
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mcasnres  approved  of  by  him  u  Lord  Sidmoutb,  I  nertf 
forgot  the  pCTBonal  respect  which  I  owed  him  for  his  kindness 
to  myself,  to  his  own  amiable  manners,  and  to  his  undoubted, 
though  not  wise,  conscientiousiiess.  He  b»d  been  Speaker 
of  the  House  of  Commons,  a  situation  for  which  his  figure  and 
deportment  at  that  time  of  life  admirably  fitted  him.  I  think 
I  hear  his  fine  voice,  in  hia  house  at  Richmond  Park,  good- 
naturedly  expressing  to  me  his  hope,  in  the  worda  of  the 
poet,  that  it  might  be  one  day  said  of  me, — 


The  sounding  words,  "  mo:  ia  song,"  came  toning  out 

of  hia  dignified  utterance  norous  metal."     This  was 

when  I  went  to  thank  hin  e  clerkship.     I  afterwards 

ent  on  the  grass  in  the  park,  ><  ^  as  if  I  were  in  a  dream, 
and  wondering  how  I  should  rcvu^^jle  my  propensity  to  verse- 
making  with  sums  in  addition.  The  miniater,  it  waa  clear, 
thought  them  not  incompatible:  nor  are  they.  Let  nobody 
think  otherwise,  unless  be  is  prepared  to  suffer  for  the  mis- 
take, and,  what  is  woree,  to  make  others  suffer.  The  body 
of  the  British  Poets  themselves  shall  confute  him,  with 
Chaucer  at  their  head,  who  was  a  "  comptroller  of  wool"  and 
"  clerk  of  works." 

"  Thou  beareat  neitber  that  nor  this  " 
(says  the  eagle  to  him  in  the  House  of  Fame); — 

"  for  when  thy  laboar  all  done  is. 
And  hast  made  all  thy  reckoning*. 
Instead  of  reit  and  of  new  thiagt, 
Thou  gtxtt  home  to  thine  houae  anon. 
And  all  bo  dumb  as  anj  itona 
Thou  aitteit  at  another  book, 
Till  fuUj  daiid  is  thy  look," 

Lamb,  it  is  true,  though  he  stuck  to  it,  has  complained  of 
"  The  dry  drudgeiy  of  the  desk'*  dead  wood; " 
and  Chaucer  was  unable  to  attend  to  his  accounts  ia  the 
month  of  May,  when,  as  he  tells  us,  he  could  not  help  passing 
whole  days  in  the  fields,  looking  at  the  daisies.  The  case, 
aa  in  all  other  matters,  can  only  be  vindicated,  or  otherwise, 
by  the  consequences.  But  that  is  a  perilous  responsibility; 
and  it  involves  aasnmptioiu  vhich  ought  to  be  startling  to 
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the  modesty  of  young  rliyniiDg  gentlemen  not  in  the  receipt 
of  an  income. 

I  did  not  give  up,  bowever,  a  certainty  for  an  uncertainty. 
The  Eocaminer  was  fully  established  when  I  quitted  the  office 
{in  1808].  My  friends  thought  that  I  should  be  better  able 
to  attend  to  its  editorship ;  and  it  was  felt,  at  any  rate,  that 
I  could  not  with  propriety  remain.  So  I  left  my  fdlow-clerks 
lo  their  better  behaviour  and  quieter  rooms ;  and  set  my  &ce 
in  the  direction  of  stormy  politics. 


CHAPTEE    X. 

LITEBABY  AOQUAINTANOE. 

Just  after  this  period  I  fell  in  with  a  new  set  of  acquaintances, 
accounts  of  whom  may  not  be  uninteresting.  I  forget  what 
it  was  that  introduced  me  to  Mr.  Hill,  proprietor  of  the 
Monthly  Mirror ;  but  at  his  house  at  Sydenham  I  used  to 
meet  his  editor,  Du  Bois ;  Thomas  Campbell,  who  was  his 
neighbour;  and  the  two  Smiths,  authors  of  The  Rejected 
Addresses,  I  saw  also  Theodore  Hook,  and  Mathews  the 
comedian.  Our  host  was  a  jovial  bachelor,  plump  and  rosy 
as  an  abbot ;  and  no  abbot  could  have  presided  over  a  more 
festive  Sunday.  The  wine  flowed  merrily  and  long ;  the 
discourse  kept  pace  with  it ;  and  next  morning,  in  returning 
to  town,  we  felt  ourselves  very  thirsty.  A  pump  by  the  road- 
side, with  a  plash  round  it,  was  a  bewitching  sight. 

Da  Bois  was  one  of  those  wits  who,  like  the  celebrated 
£achard,  have  no  fiiculty  of  gravity.  His  handsome  hawk's 
•eyes  looked  blank  at  a  speculation ;  but  set  a  joke  or  a  piece 
df  raillery  in  motion,  and  they  sparkled  with  wit  and  maliot« 
Nothing  could  be  more  trite  or  commonplace  than  hit  striooi 
observations.  Acquiescences  they  should  rather  hare  beat 
called ;  for  he  seldom  ventured  upon  a  gravity,  bat  ia 
of  another's  remark.  If  he  did,  it  was  in  defence  of 
doxy,  of  which  he  was  a  great  advocate ;  \mi\mtfUfB 
cxmks  were  infinite.  He  was  also  an  excelleoi  sdbdbr.  Ht^ 
Dr.  King,  and  Eachard  would  have  made  ft  cafjifll  Ivk^  <frer 
a  tabk,  £>r  scholarship,  mirth,  drinking,  aaA  pUptML    He 
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Wits  intimate  with  Sir  Philip  Francis,  mid  gave  the  public 
a  new  editiou  (if  the  Horace  of  yir  Philiji's  &ther.  The 
literary  world  knew  him  well  also  as  the  writer  of  a  popular 
novel  in  the  gennine  Fielding  manner,  entitled  Old  A7ci. 

Mr.  Da  Bois  held  hla  editorship  of  the  MoaOdy  Mirror 
■very  cheap.  He  atnuBed  himself  with  writing  notes  on 
Athenffios,  and  waa  a  lively  critic  on  the  theatres ;  but  half 
the  jokes  in  his  nuigazine  were  written  for  his  friends,  and 
must  have  mystified  the  uninitiated.  His  notices  to  corre- 
spondents were  often  made  up  of  this  by-play ;  and  made  hia 
friends  laugh,  in  proporlion  to  their  obscurity  to  every  one 
else.  Mr.  Du  Boia  subseqnently  became  a  magistrate  in  the 
Court  of  Requpsta ;  and  died  the  other  day  at  an  advanced 
nge,  in  spite  of  his  love  of  port.  But  then  he  was  festive  in 
good  taste  ;  no  gourmand  ;  and  bad  a  strong  head  wirhiil.  1 
do  not  know  whether  roch  men  ever  last  as  Xong  aa  teetotidlen; 
but  they  certainly  last  aa  long,  and  look  a  gmt  deal  ycra^er, 
than  the  carkicg  and  severe. 

They  who  knew  Mr.  Campbell  only  as  the  author  of  Ger- 
trude of  Wyoming,  and  the  Pleasures  of  Nope,  wonld  not 
have  suspected  him  to  be  a  merry  companion,  overflowing 
with  bumonr  and  anecdote,  and  anything  but  lastidiona. 
These  Scotch  poet*  have  always  something  in  reserve.  It 
is  the  only  point  in  which  the  major  part  of  them  resemble 
their  countrymen.  The  mistaken  character  which  the  lady 
jbrmed  of  Thomson  from  his  Seasons  is  well  known.  He  let 
part  of  the  secret  ont  in  his  Castle  of  Indolence  ,•  and  the  more 
he  let  out,  the  more  honour  it  did  to  the  simplicity  and  cor- 
diality of  the  poet's  nature,  though  not  always  to  the  elegance 
cf  it.  Allan  Ramsay  knew  his  IHends  Gay  and  Somerville 
as  well  in  their  writings  as  he  did  when  he  came  to  be  per- 
sonally acquainted  with  them;  but  Allan,  who  had  bustled 
up  from  a  barber's  shop  into  a  bookseller's,  was  "a  cunning 
shaver;"  and  nobody  would  have  guessed  the  author  of  the 
Gentle  Shepherd  to  be  penurious.  Let  none  suppose  that  any 
insinuation  to  that  effect  is  intended  agntnst  Campbell.  He 
was  one  of  the  few  men  whom  I  could  at  any  time  have 
walked  half  a  dozen  miles  through  the  snow  to  spend  an 
evening  with  ;  and  I  could  no  more  do  this  with  a  penorious 
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num,  than  I  oonld  with  a  sulkj  one.  I  know  but  of  one 
fiinlt  he  had,  besides  an  extreme  cautioasness  in  his  writings, 
and  that  one  was  national,  a  matter  of  words,  and  amplj 
overpaid  by  a  stream  of  conTersation,  lively,  piquant,  and 
liberal,  not  the  less  interesting  £»:  occadonaJly  betraying  an 
intimacy  with  pain,  and  for  a  high  and  somewhat  strained 
tone  of  voice,  like  a  man  speaking  with  suspended  breath, 
and  in  the  habit  of  subduing  his  feelings.  No  man  felt  more 
kindly  towards  his  fellow-creatures,  or  took  less  credit  for  it* 
When  he  indulged  in  doubt  and  sarcasm,  and  vpcke  con- 
temptuously of  things  in  general,  he  did  it  partly,  no  doubt, 
out  of  actoal  dissatisfection,  but  more  perhaps  than  he  sus- 
pected, out  of  a  fear  of  being  thou^t  weak  and  sensitive ; 
which  is  a  blind  that  the  best  men  very  commonly  practise. 
He  professed  to  be  hopeless  and  sarcastic,  and  took  pains  all 
the  while  to  set  up  a  university  (the  London). 

When  I  first  saw  this  eminent  person,  he  gave  me  the  idea 
of  a  French  Virgil.  Not  that  he  was  like  a  Frenchman, 
much  less  the  French  translator  of  Virgil.  I  found  him  as 
handsome  as  the  Abb^  Delille  is  said  to  have  been  ngly. 
But  he  seemed  to  me  to  embody  a  Frenchman's  ideal  notion 
of  the  Latin  poet ;  something  a  little  more  cut  and  dry  than 
I  had  looked  for ;  compact  and  elegant,  critical  and  acute, 
with  a  consdousness  of  authorship  upon  him ;  a  taste  over- 
anxious not  to  commit  itself  and  refining  and  diminishing 
nature  as  in  a  drawing-room  mirror.  This  fimcy  was 
strengthened  in  the  course  of  conversation,  by  his  expa- 
tiating on  the  greatness  of  Badne.  I  think  he  had  a  volume 
of  the  French  poet  in  his  hand.  His  skuU  was  sharply  cut 
and  fine ;  with  plenty,  according  to  the  f^irenologists,  both  of 
the  reflective  and  amative  organs :  and  his  poetry  will  bear 
them  out.  For  a  lettered  solitude,  and  a  bridal  properly  got 
up,  both  according  to  law  and  luxury,  oonunend  us  to  the 
lovely  Gertrude  of  Wyoming,  His  face  and  person  were 
rather  on  a  small  scale ;  his  features  regular ;  his  eye  lively 
and  penetrating ;  and  when  he  spoke,  dimples  played  about 
his  mouth,  which,  nevertheless,  had  something  restrained  and 
close  in  it  Some  gentle  puritan  seemed  to  have  crossed  the 
breed,  and  to  have  left  a  stamp  on  his  fiice,  such  as  we  often 
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6ee  in  the  female  Scotdi  face  rather  ihan  ilie  male.  Bui  he 
appeared  not  at  all  grateful  foi  this ;  and  whea  Lis  critiques 
and  Lis  Virgiliaiiism  ivere  crer,  very  unlike  a  puritan  lie 
talk(.-d !  He  aecmed  to  spite  his  restrictioDG  ;  aiid,  out  of  the 
natural  largeness  of  his  nympathy  with  things  high  and  low, 
to  break  at  once  out  of  Delille'a  Virgi!  into  Cotton's,  like  a  boj 
let  loose  from  school.  Wlien  I  had  tlie  pleasure  of  hearing 
him  afterwards,  I  forgot  his  ^'-^UaniBms,  and  thought  only 
of  the  delightful  companion,  t  iffected  philanthropist,  and 

the  ci-eator  of  a  beauty  wc-  ;  heroines  in  Racine. 

Campbell  tasted  pretty  if  the  good  and  ill  of  the 

present  state  of  society,  i  a  bookman,  had  beheld 

strange  sights.     He  vitnt  ttle  in  Germany  from  the 

top  of  a  convent  (on  vhic  e  has  left  ua  a  noble  ode); 

and  he  saw  the  French  nter  a  town,  wiping  th«r 

bloody  swords  on  the  horses  manes.  He  vma  in  Germany  a 
second  time,^ — I  believe  to  purchase  books;  for  in  addition  to 
his  classical  Bcholarship,  and  his  other  languages,  he  was  a 
reader  of  German.  The  readers  there,  among  whom  he  is 
popidar,  both  for  his  poetty  and  his  love  of  freedom,  crowded 
about  him  with  affectionate  zeal ;  aad  they  gave  him,  what 
he  did  not  dislike,  a  good  dinner.  Like  many  of  the  great 
men  in  Germany — Schiller,  Wieland,  and  others — he  did  not 
scruple  to  become  editor  of  a  magazine  ;  and  his  name  alone 
gave  it  a  recommendation  of  the  greatest  value,  aud  such  as 
made  it  a  grace  to  write  under  him. 

I  remember,  one  day  at  Sydenham,  Mr.  Theodore  Hook 
coming  in  unexpectedly  to  dinner,  and  amusing  us  very  much 
with  his  talent  at  extempore  verse.  He  was  then  a  youth, 
tall,  dark,  and  of  a  good  person,  with  small  eyes,  and  features 
more  round  than  weak ;  a  face  that  had  character  and  humour, 
but  no  refinement.  His  extempore  vereea  were  really  sur- 
prising. It  is  easy  enough  to  extemporize  in  Italian — -one 
only  wonders  how,  in  a  language  in  which  everything  con- 
spires U>  render  verse-making  easy,  and  it  is  difficult  to  avoid 
rliyming,  this  talent  ahould  be  so  much  cried  up — but  in 
English  it  is  another  matter.  I  have  known  but  one  other 
person  besides  Hook,  who  could  exlcmporijc  in  English,  and 
he  wanted  the  confidence  to  do  it  in  public.     Of  course,  I 
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Rpeak  of  rhyming.  Extempore  blank  verse,  with  a  little 
practice,  would  be  found  as  easy  in  English  as  rhyming  is  in 
Italian.  In  Hook  the  fiicidty  was  very  unequivocal.  He 
could  not  have  been  pre-informed  about  all  the  visitors  on 
the  present  occasion,  still  less  of  the  subject  of  conversation 
when  he  came  in,  and  he  talked  his  full  share  till  called  upon; 
yet  he  ran  his  jokes  and  his  verses  upon  us  all  in  the  easiest 
manner,  saying  something  characteristic  of  everybody,  or 
avoiding  it  with  a  pun;  and  he  introduced  so  agreeably  a 
piece  of  village  scandal  upon  which  the  party  had  been 
rallying  Campbell,  that  the  poet,  though  not  unjealous  of  his 
dignity,  was,  perhaps,  the  most  pleased  of  us  all.  Theodore 
afterwards  sat  down  to  the  pianoforte,  and,  enlarging  upon 
this  subject,  made  an  extempore  parody  of  a  modem  opera,  in- 
troducing sailors  and  their  clap-traps,  rustics,  &c.,  and  making 
the  poet  and  his  supposed  flame  the  hero  and  heroine.  He 
parodied  music  as  well  as  words,  giving  us  the  most  received 
cadences  and  flourishes,  and  calling  to  mind  (not  without  some 
hazard  to  hb  filial  duties)  the  commonplaces  of  the  pastoral 
songs  and  duets  of  the  last  half-century;  so  that  if  Mr. 
Dignum,  the  Damon  of  Vauxhall,  had  been  present,  he  would 
have  doubted  whether  to  take  it  as  an  aflront  or  a  compli- 
ment. Campbell  certainly  took  the  theme  of  the  parody  as 
a  compliment;  for  having  drunk  a  little  more  wine  than 
usual  that  evening,  and  happening  to  wear  a  wig  on  account 
of  having  lost  his  hair  by  a  fever,  he  suddenly  took  off  the 
wig,  and  dashed  it  at  the  head  of  the  performer,  exclaiming, 
"  You  dog !  m  throw  my  laurels  at  you." 

I  have  since  been  unable  to  help  wishing,  perhaps  not  very 
wisely,  that  Campbell  would  have  been  a  little  less  careful  and 
&stidious  in  what  he  did  for  the  public ;  for,  after  all,  an 
author  may  reasonably  be  supposed  to  do  best  that  which  he 
is  most  inclined  to  do.  It  is  our  business  to  he  gratefxil  for 
what  a  poet  sets  before  us,  rather  than  to  be  wishing  that  hia 
peaches  were  nectarines,  or  his  Falemian  champagne.  Camp- 
bell, as  an  author,  was  aU  for  refinement  and  claasicality,  not, 
however,  without  a  great  deal  of  pathos  and  luxurious  fancy. 
His  merry  jongleur,  Theodore  Hook,  had  as  little  propenaty, 
perhaps,  as  can  be  imagined,  to  any  of  those  nicetiea :  yet  in 
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tlie  plensnre  of  recollecting  tiie  evening  whicli  1  passed  TfiOi 
him,  I  was  unable  to  repress  a  wish,  as  little  wise  as  th* 
olier;  to  wit,  that  he  hud  stuck  to  hia  humours  and  larce^ 
for  which  he  had  real  talent,  instead  of  writing  poUtice. 
There  i\-a8  ability  ia  the  novels  which  he  subsequently  wrote ; 
but  their  worsliip  of  high  life  and  attacks  on  vulgarity  were 
themselvoH  of  the  vulgareat  description. 

Matliews,  the  comedian,  I  the  pleasure  of  seeing  at 

Mr,  Hill's  several  times,  ana  ■  iritnessing  his  imitations, 
which,  admirable  aa  they '  Jie  stage,  were  slill  more 

HO  in  private.    His  wife  occa  came  with  him,  with  her 

hand«ni)e  oyoa,  and  charital  j  tea  for  us.     Many  yearH 

afterwards  I  had  the  pies'  eeiag  them  at  their  own 

table  ;  and  I  thought  that  le,  with  nnuaual  courte^, 

had  spnrcd  the  sweet  com  ;  of  the  lady,  he  had  given 

more  ftirce  and  interest  to  that  of  the  husb.ind  in  the  very 
ploughing  of  it  up.  Strong  lines  had  been  cut,  and  the  &ce 
stood  them  well.  I  had  seldom  been  more  surprised  than  on 
coming  close  to  Mathews  on  that  occasion,  and  seeing  the  bust 
which  he  possessed  in  hia  gallery  of  his  friend  Liaton.  Some 
of  these  comic  actors,  like  comic  writers,  are  as  un&rcical  as 
can  be  imagined  ia  their  interior.  The  taste  for  humour 
comes  to  them  by  the  force  of  contrast.  The  last  time  I  had 
seen  Mathews,  his  face  appeared  to  me  insignificant  to  what  it 
was  then.  On  the  former  occasion,  he  looked  like  an  irritable 
in-door  pet ;  on  the  latter,  he  seemed  to  have  been  grappling 
with  the  world,  and  to  have  got  vigour  by  it.  His  face  had 
looked  out  upon  the  Atlantic,  and  said  to  the  old  waves,  "  Bufiet 
on  ;  I  have  seen  trouble  as  well  as  you."  The  paralytic 
affection,  or  whatever  it  was,  that  twisted  his  mouth  when 
young,  had  formerly  appeared  to  be  master  of  his  fece,  and 
given  it  a  character  of  indecision  and  alarm.  It  now  seemed 
a  minor  thing ;  a  twist  in  a  piece  of  old  oak.  And  what  a 
bust  was  Liston's !  The  mouth  and  chin,  with  the  throat 
under  it,  hung  like  an  old  bag ;  but  the  upper  part  of  the 
head  was  as  fine  as  possible.  There  was  a  speculation,  a  look- 
out, and  eren  an  elevation  of  character  in  it,  as  unlike  the 
Liston  on  the  sbige,  as  Lear  is  to  King  Pippin.  One  might 
imagine  Laberins  to  have  had  such  a  face. 
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Tlie  reaaons  why  Mathews'  imitationa  were  atill  better  in 

private  than  in  pablio  were,  that  he  was  more  at  his  eaae  per- 

sonaUj,  more  secure  of  hb  audience  Q^  fit  though  few"),  and 

able  to  interest  them  with  traits  of  priyate  character,  which 

oould  not  have  been  introduced  on  the  stage.     He  gave,  for 

instance,  to  persons  who  he  thought  could  take  it  righUj,  a 

picture  of  the  manners  and  oonyersation  of  Sir  Walter  Soott^ 

h^dj  creditable  to  that  celebrated  person,  and  calculated  to 

add  r^ard  to  admiration.     His  commonest  imitations  were 

not  superficial.     Something  of  the  mind  and  character  of  the 

indiridnal  was  always  insinuated,  often  with  a  dramatic  dress* 

ing,  and  plen^  of  sauce  piquante.     At  Sydenham  he  used  to 

give  us  a  dialogue  among  the  actors,  each  of  whom  found 

&ult  with  another  for  some  defect  or  excess  of  his  own— 

Kemble  objecting  to  stiffiiess,  Munden  to  grimace,  and  so  on* 

fiia  representation  of  Indedon  was  extraordinary :  his  nose 

aeemed  actually  to  become  aquiline.    It  is  a  pity  I  cannot  put 

upon  paper,  as  represented  by  Mr.  Mathews,  the  singular 

gabblings  of  that  actor,  the  lax  and  sailor-like  twist  of  mind, 

with  which  ererything  hung  upon  him ;   and  his  profiioe 

pieties  in  quoting  the  Bible  ;  for  which,  and  swearing,  he 

aeemed  to  have  an  equal  reverence.     He  appeared  to  be 

charitable  to  everybody  but  Braham.    He  would  be  described 

as  saying  to  his  j&iend  Holman,  for  instance,  "My  dear 

Creoige,  don*t  be  abusive,  George  ;—don*t  insult,— don*t  be 

indecent,  by  G^-d !     You  should  take  the  beam  out  of  your 

«wii  eye, — ^what  the  devil  is  it — ^you  know — ^in  the  Bible? 

something '*  (the  a  very  broad)  "about  a  beam,  my  dear 

Gtotge !  and — and — and  a  mote ; — ^you'll  find  it  in  any  part 

of  the  Bible :  yes,  George,  my  dear  boy,  the  Bible,  by  G— d,** 

(and  then  with  real  fervour  and  reverence,)  "  the  Holy  Scrip- 

toie,  G— ^  d —  mc  !'*     He  swore  as  dreadfully  as  a  devout 

knigfat-errant.    Braham,  whose  trumpet  blew  down  his  wooden 

walLB,  he  could  not  endure.     He  is  represented  as  saying  one 

day,  with  a  strange  mixture  of  imagination  and  matter-of-fact^ 

that  "  he  only  wished  his  beloved  master,  Mr.  Jackson,  could 

€ome  down  from  heaven,  and  take  the  Exeter  stage  toLoodoB 

to  hear  that  d— d  Jew  !** 

A»  Hook  made  extempore  Yeraes  on  us,  so  Mathewa  one 
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da^  gSTC  kn  extempore  imitation  of  lu  all  nmnd,  irilti  tho 
exception  of  a  ^oung  theatrical  critic  {vidrltcti,  ra^aelf),  ill 
whose  appearance  and  manner  he  pronounced  tliat  there  was 
no  handle  fijr  miiiiicry.  This,  in  all  probability,  was  intended 
as  a  politeness  towards  a  comparatire  stranger,  but  it  might 
have  been  policy;  and  the  laughter  was  not  miased  by  il.  At 
all  erenta,  the  critic  was  both  good-humoured  enough,  and  at 
that  time  self-satisfied  enou^"-  "-  'lave  borne  the  mimicry ; 
and  no  hatrn  would  have  comp 

One  morning,  afcr  stc  I   night  at   this   pleasant 

house,  I  was  gt'tting  up  to  ,  when  I  heard  the  noise 

of  a  little  boy  having  his  f^  1.    Onr  host  wa£  a  meny 

bachelor,  and   lo  the  rosi  priest  might,  for  anght  I 

knew,  have  added  the  pat.^  it  I  had  never  heard  of  it, 

and  adll  less  expected  tc  ul  )tild  in  his  house.     Mora 

obvioos  and  obstreperous  proois,  noweTer,  of  the  esislence  of 
a  boy  with  a  dirty  face  could  not  have  been  met  with.  Ton 
heard  the  child  crying  and  objecting  ;  then  the  woman  remon- 
strating ;  then  the  cries  of  the  child  snubbed  and  swallowed 
up  in  the  hard  towel;  and  at  intervals  out  came  his  voice 
bubbling  and  deploring,  and  was  again  swallowed  up.  At 
breakfast,  the  child  being  pitied,  I  ventured  to  speak  about  it, 
and  was  laughing  and  sympathizing  in  perfect  good  faith,  when 
Matliews  came  in,  and  I  found  that  the  little  urchin  was  he. 

The  same  morning  he  gave  us  his  immortal  imitation  of 
old  Tate  Wilkinson,  patentee  of  the  York  Theatre.  Tate  had 
been  a  little  too  merry  in  Lis  youth,  and  was  very  melancholy 
in  old  age.  He  had  a  wandering  mind  and  a  decrepit  body; 
and  being  manager  of  a  theatre,  a  husband,  and  a  ratcatcher, 
he  would  speak,  in  his  wanderings,  "  variety  of  wretchedness." 
He  would  inter«'eave,  for  instance,  all  at  once,  the  subjects  of 
a  new  engagement  at  his  theatre,  the  rats,  a  veal-pie,  Garrick 
and  Mrs.  Siddons,  and  Mrs.  Tate  and  the  doctor.  I  do  not 
pretend  to  give  a  specimen  :  Mathews  alone  could  have  done 
it ;  but  one  trait  I  recollect,  descriptive  of  Tale  himself,  which 
will  give  a  good  notion  of  him.  On  coming  into  the  room, 
Mathews  assumed  the  old  manager's  appearance,  and  pro- 
ceeded towards  the  window,  to  reconnoitre  the  state  of  the 
weather,  which  was  a  matter  of  great  importance  to  him. 
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His  bat  was  like  a  hat  worn  the  wrong  way,  side  foremost, 
looking  sadly  crinkled  and  old ;  his  mouth  was  desponding, 
his  eye  staring,  and  his  whole  aspect  meagre,  querulous,  and 
prepared  for  objection.  This  miserable  object,  grunting  and 
hobbling,  and  helping  himself  with  everything  he  can  lay 
hold  of  as  he  goes,  creeps  up  to  the  window ;  and,  giving  a 
glance  at  the  clouds,  turns  round  with  an  ineffable  look  of 
de^Mur  and  acquiescence,  ejaculating,  '<  Uh  Christ !" 

Of  James  Smith,  a  £iir,  stout,  fresh-coloured  man,  with 
round  features,  I  recollect  little,  except  that  he  used  to  read  to 
OS  trim  verses,  with  rhymes  as  pat  as  butter.  The  best  of  his 
verses  are  in  the  Rejected  Addresses — and  they  are  excellent. 
Isaac  Hawkins  Browne,  with  his  JPipe  of  Tobacco^  and  all  the 
rhyming  jeux-d esprit  in  all  the  Tracts,  are  extinguished  in 
Uie  comparison ;  not  excepting  the  Probationary  Odes.  Mr. 
Ktzgerald  found  himself  bankrupt  in  turn  sequiturs ;  Crabbe 
ooold  hardly  have  known  which  was  which,  himself  or  his 
parodist;  and  Lord  Byron  confessed  to  me,  that  the  summing 
op  of  his  philosophy,  to  wit,  that 

''  Nongfat  is  eTerything,  and  ererythiog  is  nought," 


▼ery  posing.  Mr.  Smith  would  sometimes  repeat  after 
dinner,  with  his  brother  Horace,  an  imaginary  dialogoe, 
stuffed  full  of  incongruities,  that  made  us  roll  with  laughter. 
His  oixiinary  verae  and  prose  were  too  full  of  the  ridicule  of 
city  pretensions.  To  be  superior  to  anything,  it  should  not 
nhmys  be  running  in  one*s  head. 

His  brother  Horace  was  delicious.  Lord  Bjrron  used  to 
■jf  that  this  epithet  should  be  applied  only  to  eatables  ;  and 
that  he  wondered  a  friend  of  his  (I  forget  who)  that  was 
critical  in  matters  of  eating,  should  use  it  in  any  other  sense* 
I  know  not  what  the  present  usage  may  be  in  the  drcles,  but 
ckMBical  authority  is  against  his  lordship,  from  Cicero  down* 
wards;  and  I  am  content  with  the  modem  warrant  r/f  aor/tiMr 
mMt  wit,  the  famous  Lord  Peterborough,  who,  in  kis  ias^ 
open  way,  said  of  Fenelon,  that  he  was  sncb  a  ^  MmMm 
crasnre.  he  was  forced  to  get  away  from  him,  «ki^  Imt  w^M 
Lave  made  him  pious !"  I  grant  there  is  mmsMtk$»4i  im  At 
w«d  delicious  which  may  be  said  to  compriMr  «  whmmm  to 
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cverjT  species  of  pleasant  tagte.  It  is  U  odc«  s  (] 
and  a  compoiuid  ;  and  a  friend,  to  deserve  tbe  epithet,  oo^fat, 
pKrbupn,  to  be  ca]wble  (tf  delighting  us  aa  mocli  <i>ver  our  wine, 
38  on  graver  occaiiioiis-  Feoelon  himself  ocmU  do  this,  nidi 
all  liis  piety  ;  (ir  rather  he  could  do  it  becaose  bia  ^rtj  was 
of  the  tnic  son,  and  n-lishtd  of  evdylhing  thai  was  sweet  ad 
affectionate-  A  finer  natnre  than  Horace  Smith's,  except  in 
tin:  single  ioiiUincti  of  Shelley,  I  never  met  with  in  man  ;  nor 
men  in  tiiat  instunce,  all  ciFCun<  nets  ccMisidered,  hare  I  a 
right  to  say  tluit  those  who  im  as  intimstely  as  I  did 

the  otlier,  would  not  hare  h  same  re^Bons  to  love  him. 

Shelley  himself  had  the  hie  jvd  for  Horace  Smith,  as 

may  be  seen  by  ilic  followi       ic      >,  the  initials  in  which  the 
readur  has  here  the  pleasure  ig  up : — 

"         md  seose. 
Virtue  Bcd  humnn  kno«  -^^^e,  all  tbst  tnigbt 
Mnltc  thin  dull  world  a.  biulneai  of  deligli^ 
Am  alt  combined  in  11.  5." 

Horace  Smith  differed  with  Shelley  on  some  points;  but 
on  others,  which  all  the  world  agree  to  praise  highly  and  to 
practise  very  little,  he  agreed  so  entirely,  and  showed  tra- 
eqoivocally  that  he  did  agree,  that  with  the  exception  of  one 
person  (Vincent  Novelio),  too  diffident  to  gain  such  an  honour 
from  his  friends,  they  were  the  only  two  men  I  had  then  met 
with,  from  whom  I  could  have  received  and  did  receive  advice 
or  remonstrance  with  perfect  comfort,  because  I  could  be  sure 
of  the  uDmi.xcd  motives  and  entire  absence  of  self-reflection, 
with  which  it  would  come  from  them."  Shelley  said  to  me 
once,  "  I  know  not  what  Horace  Smith  must  take  me  for 
■ometimes :  I  am  afraid  he  must  think  me  a  strange  fellow  : 
but  is  it  not  odd,  tliat  the  only  truly  generous  person  I  ever 
knew,  who  had  money  to  be  generoua  with,  should  be  a 
stockbroker  t  And  he  writes  poetry  too,"  continued  Shelley, 
his  voice  rising  in  a  fervour  of  astonishment — "  he  writes 
poetry  and  pastoral  dramas,  and  yet  knows  how  to  make 
money,  and  does  make  it,  and  is  still  generous  !"     Shelley 

*  HotwlthitandlDK  his  caprices  of  temper,  I  must  add  Haziitt,  who 
was  quite  capable,  whea  he  chose,  of  ginug  genuine  Hdrice.  snd 
making  jon  sensible  of  hii  diiintcrestednesi.  Lunb  could  bare  done 
h,  toO)  bnt  Ibr  toterftareacG  of  anj  sort  he  had  an  abhorrence. 
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bad  reaaon  to  like  him.     Horace  Smith  was  one  of  the  few 
men,  who,  through  a  cloud  of  detraction,  and  through  all  that 
difference  of   conduct  from  the  rest  of  die  world  which 
naturally  excites  obloquy,  discerned  the    greatness  of  my 
fiiend^s  character.    Indeed,  he  became  a  witness  to  a  very 
unequivocal  proof  of  it,  which  I  shall  mention  by-and-by. 
The  mutual  esteem  was  accordingly  very  great,  and  arose 
from  circumstances  most  honourable  to  both  parties.     '*  I  be- 
liere,'*  said  Shelley  on  another  occasion,  "  that  I  hare  only  to 
say  to  Horace  Smith  that  I  want  a  hundred  pounds  or  two, 
and  he  would  send  it  me  without  any  eye  to  its  being 
returned;  such  frdth  has  he  that  I  have  something  within  me 
beyond  what  the  world  supposes,  and  that  I  could  only  ask 
hia  money  for  a  good  purpose."    And  Shelley  would  hare 
aent  for  it  accordingly,  if  the  person  for  whom  it  was  intended 
had  not  said  Nay.     I  will  now  mention  the  circumstance 
which  first  gave  my  friend  a  regard  for  Horace  Smith.     It 
concerns  the  person  just  mentioned,  who  is  a  man  of  letters. 
It  came  to  Mr.  Smith's  knowledge,  many  years  ago,  that  this 
person  was  suffering  imder  a  pecuniary  trouble.     He  knew 
little  of  him  at  the  time,  but  had  met  him  occasionally  ;  and 
lie  availed  himself  of  this  circumstance  to  write  him  a  letter 
as  frill  of  delicacy  and  cordiality  as  it  could  hold,  making  it  a 
matter  of  grace  to  accept  a  banJ^-note  of  100/.,  which  he  en- 
doaed.     I  speak  on  the  best  authority,  that  of  the  obliged 
person  himself;  who  adds  that  he  not  only  did  accept  the 
money,  but  felt  as  light  and  happy  under  the  obligation,  as 
be  has  Mt  miserable  tmder  the  very  report  of  being  obl^ed 
to  some  ;  and  he  says  that  nothing  could  induce  him  to  with- 
hold his  name,  but  a  reaaon  which  the  generous,  during  his 
lifetime,  would  think  becoming. 

I  have  said  that  Horace  Smith  was  a  stockbroker.  He 
left  business  with  a  fortune,  and  went  to  live  in  France, 
where,  if  he  did  not  increase,  he  did  not  seriously  diminish 
it;  and  France  added  to  the  pleasant  stock  of  his  knowledge. 

'on  returning  to  England,  he  set  about  exerting  hiasdf  ia 
m  nuniner  equally  creditable  to  his  talents  and  interestiiig  to 
die  public.  I  would  not  insult  either  the  mode^  or  At 
,n,der8taiidiDg  of  my  friend  whHe  he  was  alive,  by  oomptffag 


princely  Dutch  iiiercliant,  wlio  woulc 
be  ruined,  at  seeing   a  few  nutmegs  t 
then  go  and  give  a  thousand  ducats 
hitting  the  high  mercantile  character 
careful  in  its  means,  princely  in  its 
effect  of  commerce  {permultt  transibu 
thing  very  different  from  what  its 
character  would  be  a  dangerous  oi 
because  it  throws  a  gloss  over  the  s[ 
but,  meanwhile,  nobody  could  paint  it 
right  to  recommend  it,  than  he  who 
make  it  a  handsome  portrait. 

The  personal  appearance  of  Horao 
most  of  the  individuals  I  have  met  with 
of  his  character.  His  figure  was  good  a 
the  robust;  and  his  countenance  extrem 
sweet  without  weakness.  I  have  been 
If  80,  it  must  have  been  no  common  o 
irritated  him.     He  had  not  a  jot  of  it  ii 

Another  set  of  acquaintances  which 
used  to  assemble  at  the  hospitable  tal 
bookseller,  in  St.  Paul's  Churchyard, 
vivors  of  the  literary  party  that  were  ac 
his  predecessor,  Mr.  Johnson.  They  c; 
Friday.     The  most   regular   were    Fuf 

N0"W     O-nA     4.T —       ^ 
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up  from  the  forehead  ;  and  as  his  whiskers  were  large,  his 
&ce  was  set  in  a  kind  of  hairy  frame,  which,  in  addition  to 
the  fierceness  of  his  look,  really  gave  him  an  aspect  of  that 
sort.  Otherwise,  his  features  were  rather  sharp  than  round. 
He  would  have  looked  much  like  an  old  military  officer,  if 
his  iace,  besides  its  real  energy,  had  not  affected  more.  There 
was  the  same  defect  in  it  as  in  his  pictures.  Conscious  of  not 
haying  all  the  strength  he  wished,  he  endeavoured  to  make 
up  for  it  by  violence  and  pretension.  He  carried  this  so  far, 
as  to  look  fiercer  than  usual  when  he  sat  for  his  picture.  Hia 
friend  and  engraver,  Mr.  Houghton,  drew  an  admirable  like- 
ness of  him  in  this  state  of  dignified  extravagance.  He  is 
sitting  back  in  his'  chair,  leaning  on  his  hand,  but  looking 
ready  to  pounce  withal.    His  notion  of  repose  was  like  that 

of  Pistol: 

**  Now,  Ilttol,  lay  thy  head  in  Furies'  lap.** 

Agreeably  to  this  over-wrought  manner,  he  was  reckoned,  I 
believe,  not  quite  so  bold  as  he  might  have  been.  He  painted 
horrible  pictures,  as  children  tell  horrible  stories ;  and  was 
frightened  at  his  own  lay-figures.  Tet  he  would  hardly  have 
talked  as  he  did  about  his  terrors,  had  he  been  as  timid  as 
some  supposed  him.  With  the  affected,  impression  is  the 
main  thing,  let  it  be  produced  how  it  may.  A  student  of  the 
Academy  told  me,  that  Mr.  Fuseli  coming  in  one  night,  when 
«  solitary  candle  had  been  put  on  the  fioor  in  a  comer  of  the 
room,  to  produce  some  effect  or  other,  he  said  it  looked  '*  like 
a  damned  soul.*^  This  was  by  way  of  being  Dantesque,  as 
Michael  Angelo  was.  Fuseli  was  an  ingenious  caricaturist  of 
that  master,  making  great  bodily  displays  of  mental  energy, 
and  being  ostentatious  with  his  limbs  and  muscles,  in  propor- 
tion as  he  could  not  draw  them.  A  leg  or  an  arm  was  to  be 
thrust  down  one*s  throat,  because  he  knew  we  should  dispute 
the  truth  of  it.  In  the  indulgence  of  this  wiUulness  of  pur- 
poae,  generated  partly  by  impatience  of  study,  partly  by  want 
of  sufficient  genius,  and  no  doubt,  also,  by  a  sense  of  supe- 
riority to  artists  who  could  do  nothing  but  draw  correctly,  he 
cared  ibr  no  time,  place,  or  circumstance  in  his  pictures.  A 
set  of  prints,  after  his  designs,  for  Shakspeare  and  Cowper, 
4>^liiliit  a  chaos  of  mingled  genius  and  absurdity,  such  as^ 
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perhape,  'was  never  before  seen,  lie  eudenrourod  to  bring 
Uichael  Angclo's  apostles  and  prophets,  with  their  super' 
buman  poadfrausness  of  lutention,  into  the  conmioDplacet 
of  QLoderu  life.  A  student  reading  ia  a  garden,  is  all  over 
intenijity  of  tnUBcle;  and  the  quiet  t«a-lablc  scene  in  Cowper, 
lie  lias  turned  into  a  prcposlerottH  conspiracy  of  huge  men 
and  women,  all  bent  on  allowing  tbeir  thews  and  poetures, 
with  dresses  as  fautostlcal  as  <-*>'■'■'  "linds.  One  gentleman,  of 
tLe  existence  of  whose  trousi  ore  not  aware  till  yoa  see 

the  terminating  lice  at  tlie  i  sitting  and  looking  grim 

on  B  B0&,  with  his  hat  on  an  usicoat    Yet  there  ia  real 

genius  in  his  designs  fur  Mi  igh  disturbed,  as  usual,  by 

etraiuinga  a£teT  the  energetic.  lost  extraordinary  mistake 

atlei-  all,  is  said  to  have  been  o  !  subject  of  bis  colouring. 
It  was  a  sort  of  livid  green,  like  ora  la  diseased.  Yet  tiey  say, 
that  when  praised  for  one  of  Iiis  pictures,  lie  would  modestly 
observe,  "  It  is  a  pretty  colour."  This  might  luiTe  beat 
thought  a  jcBt  oa  his  part,  if  remarkable  stories  were  not  told 
of  the  mistakes  made  by  other  people  with  regard  to  colour. 
Sight  seems  the  least  agreed  upon  of  oU  the  senses. 

FuseK  was  lively  and  interesting  in  conversation,  but  not 
without  liis  usual  faults  of  violence  and  pretenuon.  Nor  was 
he  always  as  decorous  as  an  old  man  ought  to  be;  especially 
one  whose  turn  of  mind  is  not  of  the  lighter  and  more 
pleasurable  cast.  The  hcencea  he  took  were  coarse,  and  had 
not  sufficient  regard  to  hia  company.  Certainly  they  went 
a  greut  deal  beyond  his  friend  Armstrong ;  to  whose  account, 
I  beUeve,  Fuseli'a  passion  for  swearing  was  laid.  The  poet 
condescended  to  be  a  great  swearer,  and  Fuseli  thought  it 
energetic  to  swear  like  him.  His  fiiendsbip  with  Bonnycastle 
had  something  childlike  and  agreeable  in  it.  They  came  and 
went  away  together,  for  years,  hke  a  conple  of  old  school- 
boys. They,  also,  like  boya,  rallied  one  another,  and  some- 
times made  a  singular  display  of  it, — Fuseh,  at  least;  for  it 
was  he  tliat  was  the  aggressor. 

BonnycaBtle  was  a  good  fellow.  He  was  a  tall,  gaunt, 
long-headed  man,  with  large  features  and  spectacles,  and  a 
di.-ep  internal  voice,  wjtli  a  tivang  of  rusticity  ia  it;  and  he 
goggled  over  his  plate,  like  a  horse.     I  oUcu  thought  that  a 
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"bag  of  com  would  have  htmg  well  on  him.  His  laugh  was 
eqnine,  and  showed  his  teeth  upwards  at  the  sides.  Words- 
worth, who  notices  similar  mysterious  manifestations  on  the 
part  of  donkeys,  would  hare  thought  it  ominous.  Bonny- 
castle  was  extremely  ibnd  of  quoting  Shakspeare  and  telling 
stories ;  and  if  the  Edinburgh  Review  had  just  come  out, 
would  giTe  us  all  the  jokes  in  it.  He  had  once  a  hypo- 
ohoodriacal  disorder  of  long  duration ;  and  he  told  us,  that 
he  should  never  foi*get  the  comfortable  sensation  given  him 
one  night  during  this  disorderi  by  his  knocking  a  landlord, 
that  was  insolent  to  him,  down  the  man's  staircase.  On  the 
atrength  of  this  jnece  of  energy  (having  first  ascertained  that 
the  offender  was  not  killed)  he  went  to  bed,  and  had  a  sleep 
of  unusual  soundness.  Perhaps  Bonnycastle  thought  more 
highly  of  his  talents  than  the  amoimt  of  them  strictly  war- 
ranted ;  a  mistake  to  which  scientific  men  appear  to  be  more 
liable  than  others,  &e  universe  they  woik  in  being  so  large, 
and  their  universality  (in  Bacon's  sense  of  the  word)  being 
often  so  smalL  But  the  delusion  was  not  only  pardonable, 
but  desirable,  in  a  man  so  zealous  in  the  performance  of  his 
duties,  and  so  much  of  a  human  b^g  to  all  about  him,  as 
Bonnycastle  was.  It  was  delightful  one  day  to  hear  him 
speak  with  c(»nplaoency  of  a  translation  which  had  appeared 
of  one  of  his  books  in  Arabic,  and  which  began  by  saying, 
on  the  part  of  the  translator,  that  ^  it  had  pleased  God,  lor 
the  advancement  of  human  knowledge,  to  raise  us  up  a  Bonny- 
castle." Some  of  his  stories  were  a  Httle  romantic,  and  no 
less  authentic.  He  had  an  anecdote  of  a  Scotchman,  who 
boasted  of  being  descended  fix>m  the  Admirable  Crichton;  in 
proof  of  which,  the  Scotchman  said  he  had  '<  a  grit  quantity 
of  table-leenen  in  his  possassion,  marked  A.  C,  Admirable 
Oeechton." 

Kinnaird,  the  magistrate,  was  a  sanguine  man,  under  the 
middle  height,  with  a  fine  lamping  black  eye,  lively  to  the 
last,  and  a  body  that  ^'had  increased,  was  increasing,  and 
ought  to  have  been  diminished ; "  which  is  by  no  means  what 
he  thought  of  the  prerogative.  Next  to  his  bottle  he  was 
fond  of  his  Horace;  and,  in  the  intervals  of  business  at  the 
police-office,  would  enjoy  both  in  his  arm-chair.     Between 
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the  vulgar  calla  of  this  kind  of  magistracy,  and  tlie  perusal 
of  the  urbaDC  Horace,  there  miiat  have  been  a  gusto  of  con- 
tradiction, which  the  bottle,  perhaps,  was  required  Ui  render 
quite  paLntable.  Fielding  did  not  love  liis  bottle  the  less 
for  being  obliged  to  lecture  tlie  drunken.  Nor  did  his  son, 
who  succeeded  him  in  taste  and  cilice.  I  know  not  how  a 
former  poct-iiiureat,  Mr.  Pye,  managed, — another  man  of 
letters,  who  was  fain  to  accent  a  situatioi]  of  this  kind. 
Having  been  a  man  of  fortun  a  member  of  Parliament, 

and  loving  his  Horace  to  i  could  hardly  have  done 

without  his  wine.     I  sa^  ice  in  a  state  of  scoraftil 

indignatioD  at  beiag  inteiiu  n  Oxe  perusal  of  a  manu- 

script  by    the   monitions   cri  police-officers,  who   were 

obliged  to  remind  him  over  a  over  again  that  lie  was  a 
magistrate,  and  that  the  c  iu  multitude  were  in  waiting. 

Every  time  the  door  openeu,  ut  threatened  and  implored. 


Had  you  quoted  this  to  Mr.  Kinnaird,  his  eyes  would  have 
sparkled  with  good-fellowship  :  he  would  have  finished  the 
verse  and  the  bottle  with  you,  and  proceeded  to  as  many 
more  as  your  head  could  stand.  Poor  fellow  1  the  last  time 
I  saw  him,  he  was  on  apparition  formidably  substantial.  The 
door  of  our  host's  dining-room  opened  without  my  hearing 
it,  and,  happening  to  ttim  round,  I  sow  a  figure  in  a  great- 
coat, literally  almost  as  broad  as  it  was  long,  and  scarcely 
able  to  articulate.  He  was  dying  of  a  dropsy,  and  was 
obliged  to  revive  himself,  before  he  was  fit  to  converse,  by 
the  wine  that  was  killing  him.  But  he  had  cares  besides, 
and  cares  of  no  ordinary  description;  and,  for  my  part,  I  will 
not  blame  even  his  wine  for  killing  him,  tmless  his  cares 
could  have  done  it  more  agreeably.  After  dinner  that  day, 
he  was  comparatively  himself  again,  quoted  his  Horace  as 
tisual,  talked  of  lords  and  courts  with  a  relish,  and  b^ged 
that  God  save  the  King  might  be  played  to  him  on  the  piano- 
forte; to  which  he  listened,  as  if  his  soul  had  taken  its  bat 
off.  1  believe  he  would  have  liked  to  die  to  God  save  the 
King,  and  to  have  "  waked  and  found  those  visions  true." 
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CHAPTER  XI. 

POLITICAL  CHARACTERa 

TiiE  Examiner  had  been  set  up  towards  the  close  of  the 
reign  of  George  the  Third,  three  years  before  the  appoint- 
ment of  the  regency.  Pitt  and  Fox  had  died  two  years 
before ;  the  one,  in  middle  life,  of  constant  ill-success,  preying 
on  a  sincere  but  proud,  and  not  very  large  mind,  and  unwisely 
supported  by  a  habit  of  drinking ;  the  other,  of  older  but 
more  genial  habits  of  a  like  sort,  and  of  demands  beyond 
his  strength  by  a  sudden  accession  to  office.  The  king — a 
consciendous  but  narrow-minded  man,  obstinate  to  a  degree 
(which  had  lost  him  America),  and  not  always  dealing 
ingenuously,  even  with  his  advisers  —  had  lately  got  rid  of 
Mr.  Fox*s  successors,  on  account  of  their  urging  the  Catholic 
claims.  He  had  summoned  to  office  in  their  stead  Lords 
CaAtlereagh,  Liverpool,  and  others,  who  had  been  the  clerks 
of  Mr.  Pitt;  and  Bonaparte  was  at  the  height  of  his  power 
as  French  Emperor,  setting  his  brothers  on  thrones,  and  com- 
pelling our  Russian  and  German  allies  to  side  with  him  imder 
the  most  mortifying  circumstances  of  tergiversation. 

It  is  a  melancholy  period  for  the  potentates  of  the  earth 
when  they  &ncy  themselves  obliged  to  resort  to  the  shabbiest 
measures  of  the  feeble ;  siding  against  a  friend  with  his 
enemy ;  joining  in  accusations  against  him  at  the  latter'» 
dictation  ;  believed  by  nobody  on  either  side ;  returning  to 
the  friend,  and  retreating  from  him,  according  to  the  fortunes 
of  war;  secretly  hoping  that  the  friend  will  excuse  them  by 
reason  of  the  pauper's  plea,  necessity;  and  at  no  time  able 
to  give  l)etter  apologies  for  their  conduct  than  those  "  myste- 
rious ordinadons  of  Providence  "  which  are  the  last  refuge 
of  the  destitute  in  morals,  and  a  reference  to  which  they 
contemptuously  deny  to  the  thief  and  the  "  king's  evidence." 
It  proves  to  them,  '^  with  a  vengeance,"  the  '^  something 
rotten  in  the  state  of  Denmark ;"  and  will  condnue  to  prove 
it,  and  to  be  despicable,  whether  in  bad  or  good  fortune,  till 
the  world  find  out  a  cure  for  the  rottenness. 

Yet  this  is  what  the  aUies  of  England  were  in  the  habit  of 

Id 
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dfiing,  tlaroiigh  tlie  whole  contpst  of  England  milli  France. 
When  Engknd  aucceccled  in  getting  up  a  coalition  againat 
Nnpolfion,  they  denounced  him  for  his  ambition,  and  set  out 
to  fight  liini.  When  llie  coalition  was  broten  by  his  armies, 
they  turned  rotuid  at  hia  bidding,  denounced  Knglimd,  and 
joined  him  in  lighting  against  their  ally.  And  this  iros  the 
round  of  their  history  :  a  coalition  and  a  tergiversation  alter- 
nately ;  now  a  speech  and  a  iglit  against  Bonaparte,  n-ho 
beat  tliom  ;  then  a  speech  a  a  fight  againat  England,  who 
bought  them  off;    then,  a|  t  speech  and  a  fight  against 

Bonaparte,  wlio  bent  them  in ;  and  then,  as  before,  a 
speeoh  and  figlit  ^^ist  ]  ,  who  again  bought  tlicm  off. 

Ueaowbilc,  they  t«ok  cveryii  they  coutd  get,  wbctber  from 
enemy  or  fiiiend,  seieiog  '  .  ui»  less  greediness  whatever  bits 
of  territory  Bonaparte  ihtcm  to  tiiem  for  their  meanncAs,  than 
pocketing  the  millions  of  Pitt,  for  which  we  arc  piying  to 
this  day. 

It  becomes  us  to  bow,  and  to  bow  humbly,  to  the  "  myste- 
rions  dispensations  of  Providence;"  but  in  furtherance  of 
those  very  dispensationE,  it  has  pleased  Providence  so  to  con- 
stitute us,  as  to  render  us  incapable  of  admiring  such  conduct, 
whetlier  in  king's  evidences  or  in  kings  ;  and  some  of  the 
meanest  figures  that  present  themselves  to  the  imagination,  in 
looking  back  on  the  events  of  those  times,  are  the  Emperors 
of  Austria  and  Hussia,  and  the  King  of  Prussia.  It  is  salu- 
twy  to  bear  tLis  in  mind,  for  the  sake  of  royalty  itself  What 
has  ance  ruined  Louis  Philippe,  in  spite  of  all  liis  ability,  U 
his  confounding  royal  privileges  with  base  ones,  and  his  not 
keeping  his  word  as  a  gentJeman. 

If  it  be  stiU  asked,  what  are  kings  to  do  under  such  cir- 
cumstances as  tLose  in  which  they  were  placed  with  Bona- 
parte ?  what  is  their  alternative  ?  it  is  to  be  replied,  firstly, 
that  the  question  has  been  answered  already,  by  the  mode  in 
which  the  charge  is  pot ;  and,  secondly,  that  whatever  they 
do,  they  must  either  cease  to  act  basely,  and  like  the  meanest 
of  mankind,  or  be  content  to  be  n^arded  as  such,  and  to 
leave  such  stains  on  their  order  as  tend  to  produce  its  down- 
fidl,  and  to  esa^rate  the  world  into  the  creation  of  republics. 
S^tiUioi,  in  the  first  instance,  are  nerer  desired  for  tbeir  own 
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flakes.  I  do  not  think  thej  will  be  finally  desired  at  all ; 
ocrtainlj  not  unaccompanied  bj  courtly  graces  and  good 
breeding,  and  whatever  can  tend  to  secure  to  them  ornament 
as  well  as  utility.  J  do  not  think  it  is  in  human  nature  to 
be  content  with  a  different  settlement  of  the  old  question,  any 
more  than  it  is  in  nature  physical  to  dispense  with  her  pomp 
of  flowers  and  colours.  But  sure  I  am,  that  the  first  cravings 
for  republics  always  originate  in  some  despair  created  by  the 
conduct  of  kings. 

It  might  be  amusing  to  bring  together  a  few  of  the  exor- 
diums of  those  same  speeches,  or  state  papers,  of  the  allies  of 
George  the  Third ;  but  I  have  not  time  to  look  for  them ; 
and  perhaps  they  would  prove  tiresome.  It  is  more  interest- 
ing to  consider  the  *'  state**  which  Bonaparte  kept  in  those 
days,  and  to  compare  it  with  his  exile  in  St.  Helena.  There 
sure  more  persons,  perhaps,  in  the  present  generation  who 
€hink  of  Bonaparte  as  the  captive  of  Great  Britain,  defeated 
fay  Wellington,  than  as  the  maker  of  kings  and  queens,  reign- 
ing in  Paris,  and  bringing  monarchs  about  his  footstool. 

But  the  fortunes  of  Napoleon  were  on  the  decline  when 
tfaey  appeared  to  be  at  their  height.  The  year  1808  beheld 
mt  once  their  culmination  and  their  descent ;  and  it  was  the 
^^blest  of  his  vassals  who,  by  the  very  excess  of  his  ser- 
Tility,  gave  the  signal  for  the  change.  Fortunately,  too,  for 
the  interests  of  mankind,  the  change  was  caused  by  a  violation 
of  the  most  obvious  principles  of  justice  and  good  sense.  It 
was  owing  to  the  unblushing  seizure  of  Spain.  It  was  owing 
to  the  gross  and  unfeeling  farce  of  a  pretended  sympathy  with 
the  Spanish  king*s  quarrel  with  his  son ;  to  the  acceptance  of  a 
throne  which  the  ridiculoiis  &ther  had  no  right  to  give  away; 
and  to  the  endeavour  to  force  the  accession  on  a  coimtry, 
which,  instead  of  tranquilly  admitting  it  on  the  new  principles 
of  indifference  to  religion  and  zeal  for  advancement  (as  he 
had  ignorantly  expected),  opposed  it  with  the  united  vehe- 
mence of  dogged  bigotry  and  an  honest  patriotism. 

Spain  was  henceforth  the  millstone  hung  round  the  neck 
cf  the  conqneror ;  and  his  marriage  with  a  princess  of  Austria, 
which  was  thought  such  a  wonderful  piece  of  success,  only 
ioxnished  him  with  a  like  impediment ;  for  it  added  to  the 

13—2 
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weight  of  his  Tin  popularity  with  all  honest  and  prospective 
minds.  It  was  well  said  by  Cobbett,  that  he  had  much 
better  have  na5enibled  a  hundred  of  the  prettiest  girls  in 
France,  and  selected  the  prettiest  of  them  all  for  liin  wifr. 
The  heads  and  hearts  of  the  "Young  Continent"  were  hence- 
forward Bgniiist  the  Bclf-seefccr,  ambitions  of  tlie  old  "  ehowa  of 
things,"  in  contradiction  to  the  honent  "  desires  of  the  mind." 
Want  of  sympathy  was  prepared  for  him  in  case  of  a  rererw  ; 
aud  when,  partly  in  the  confidence  of  hia  military  pride, 
partly  by  way  of  malting  a  final  set-off  against  his  difficulties 
in  Spain,  and  partly  in  very  ignorance  of  what  Kusnian 
natures  and  Russian  ■winterB  could  effect,  he  went  and  rau  his 
head  against  the  great  northern  wall  of  ice  and  snow,  he  came 
bact  a  ruined  man,  masterly  and  surprising  as  his  efforts  to  rdn- 
atate  himself  might  thereafter  be.  Nothing  remained  for  him 
but  to  Aime  and  fret  in  spirit,  get  fatter  with  a  vitiated  state 
of  body,  and  fee  reverse  on  reverse  coming  round  him,  which 
he  was  to  face  to  no  purpose.  The  grandest  thing  he  did  was 
to  return  from  Elba;  the  next,  to  fight  the  battle  of  Waterloo; 
but  he  went  to  the  field,  bloated  and  half  asleep,  in  a  carriage. 
He  had  already,  in  body,  become  one  of  the  commonest  of 
those  "emperors"  whom  he  had  first  laughed  at  and  then 
leagued  with  :  no  great  principle  stood  near  liim,  as  it  did  in 
the  times  of  the  republic,  when  armies  of  shoeless  youths  beat 
the  veteran  ti-oops  of  Austria;  and  thus,  deserted  by  every- 
thing but  Ills  veterans  and  his  generalship,  which  came  to 
nothing  before  the  unyieldingness  of  English,  and  the  advent 
of  Prussian  soldiers,  he  became  a  fugitive  in  the  "  belie 
France"  which  he  had  fancied  his  own,  and  died  a  prisoner 
in  the  hands  of  a  man  of  the  name  of  Lowe, 

I  do  not  believe  that  George  the  Third,  or  his  minister, 
Mr.  Pitt,  speculated  at  all  upon  a  catastrophe  hke  this,  I 
mean,  that  I  do  not  believe  they  reckoned  upon  Napoleon's 
destroying  himself  by  his  own  ambition.  They  looked,  it  is 
true,  to  the  chance  of  "  something  turning  up;"  but  it  waa 
to  be  of  the  ordinary  kind.  They  thought  to  put  him  down 
by  piud  coalitions,  and  in  the  regular  course  of  war.  Hence, 
on  repeated  failures,  the  minister's  broken  heart,  and  probably 
the  final   extinguishment  of  the  king's  reasoo.     The  latter 
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calamity,  by  a  most  unfortunate  climax  of  untimeliness,  took 
place  a  little  before  hiii  enemy's  reverses. 

George  the  Third  was  a  very  brave  and  honest  man.     He 
feared  notliing  on  earth,  and  he  acted  according  to  his  con- 
victions.    But,   imfortunately,  his   convictions  were   at   the 
mercy  of  a  will  far  greater  than  his  understanding;  and  hence 
his  courage  became  obstinacy,  and  his  honesty  the  dupe  of 
his  iDclinations,    He  was  the  son  of  a  father  witli  little  brain, 
and  of  a  mother  who  had  a  diseased  blood :  indeed,  neither 
of  his  parents  was  healthy.      He  was  brought  up  in  rigid 
principles  of  morality  on  certain  points,  by  persons  who  are 
supposed  to  have  evaded  them  in  their  own  conduct ;  he  was 
taught  undue  notions  of  kingly  prerogative ;  he  was  suffered 
to  grow  up,  nevertheless,  in  homely  as  well  as  shy  and  moody 
habits;  and  while  acquiring  a  love  of  power  tending  to  the 
violent  and  uncontrollable,  he  was  not  permitted  to  have  a 
taste  of  it  till  he  became  his  own  master.   The  consequences  of 
this   training   were  an   extraordinaiy  mixture   of  domestic 
virtue  with  official  duplicity ;  of  rustical,  mechanical  tastes 
and  popular  manners,  with  the  most  exalted  ideas  of  authority ; 
of  a  childish  and  self-betraying  cunning,  with  the  most  stub- 
bom  rescr^'es;  of  fearlessness  with  sordiduess;  good-nature 
with  unforgivingness ;  and  of  the  health  and  strength  of  tem- 
perance and  self-denial,  with  the  last  weaknesses  of  under- 
standing, and  passions  that  exasperated  it  out  of  its  reason. 
The  £nglish  nation  were  pleased  to  see  in  liim  a  crowning 
specimen  of  themselves — ^a  royal  John  Bull.     They  did  not 
discover  till  too  late  (perhaps  have  not  yet  discovered),  how 
much  of  the  objectionable,  as  well  as  the  respectable,  lies 
hidden  in  the  sturdy  nickname  invented  for  them  by  Arbuth- 
not;    how  much  the   animal   predominates   in   it  over   the 
intellectual ;   and  how  terribly  the  bearer  of  it  may  be  over- 
ridden, whether  in  a  royal  or  a  national  shape.     They  had 
much  better  get  some  new  name  for  themselves,  worthy  of 
the  days  of  Queen  Victoria  and  of  the  hopes  of  the  world. 

In  every  shape  I  reverence  calamity,  and  would  not  bo 
thought  to  speak  of  it  with  levity,  especially  in  connection 
irith  a  dynasiy  which  has  since  become  estimable,  as  well  as 
i^aaooabie,  in  every  respect 
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If  the  histories  of  privnte  aa  wel!  as  public  families  were 
tnown,  the  rate  of  the  Guelpha  would  only  be  found,  in  the 
person  of  one  of  their  ancestors,  to  have  abored,  in  common 
perlukps  with  erexy  family  in  the  world,  the  sorrowB  of  occa- 
sional deteriora^on..  But  in  the  greateat  and  most  tmgical 
examples  of  human  suffering,  the  homeliest,  as  well  iia  the 
loftiest  images,  are  too  often  forced  on  the  mind  togetlier. 
€«o^c  the  Third,  with  &1I  hia  faults,  waa  a  more  estimable 
man  ilum  mau;  of  hia  enemies,  and,  ceitainly,  than  any  of 
his  ivholeaaJc  rerilers;  imd  the  memory  of  his  last  days  is 
aanclalicd  by  whatever  can  render  the  loss  of  sight  and  of 
reason  afieeting. 

Wlatever  of  any  kind  has  taken  phice  in  the  world,  may 
liare  been  best  for  all  of  ua  in  the  long  run.  Nature  permits 
us,  rctrospeetivcly  and  for  comforl'a  sake,  tJiouph  not  in  a  dif- 
ferent Gpirit,  to  entertain  that  conclusion  among  others.  Bat 
meantime,  either  because  tlie  world  is  not  yet  old  enough  to 
know  better,  or  beeause  we  yet  live  but  in  the  tuning  of  Its 
instruments,  and  have  not  learned  to  play  the  harmonies  of 
the  earth  sweetly,  men  feel  incited  by  what  is  good  as  well  as 
bad  in  them,  to  object  and  to  oppose  ;  and  youth  being  the 
season  of  inexperience  and  of  vanity,  as  well  as  of  enthusiasm 
otherwise  the  most  disinterested,  the  Examiner,  which  began 
its  career,  like  most  papers,  with  thinking  the  worst  of  those 
flora  whom  it  difiercd,  and  expressing  its  mind  accordingly 
■with  fearless  sincerity  (which  was  not  equally  the  case  with 
those  papers),  speedily  excited  the  anger  of  GovcrnmenL  It 
did  this  the  more,  inasmuch  as,  according  to  what  has  been 
stated  of  its  opiniona  on  foreign  politics,  and  in  matters  of 
church  government,  it  did  not  faJl  into  the  common  and  half- 
conciliating  because  degrading  error  of  antagonists,  by  aiding, 
as  a  matter  of  course,  with  the  rest  of  its  enemies. 

I  need  not  reopen  tlie  questions  of  foreign  and  domestic 
policy  which  were  mooted  with  the  ruling  powers  in  those 
days.  Reform  in  particular.  The  result  is  well  known,  and 
the  details  in  general  have  ceaacd  to  be  interesting.  I  would 
repeat  none  of  them  at  all,  if  personal  history  did  not  give  a 
new  zest  to  almost  any  kind  of  relation.  As  such,  however, 
is  the  case,  I  shall  proceed  to  observe  tliat  the  Examines 
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liad  not  been  established  a  year  when  GrOYemment  insti- 
tuted a  prosecution  against  it,  in  consequence  of  some  re- 
marks on  a  pamphlet  by  a  Major  Hogan,  who  accused  the 
Duke  of  York,  as  Commander-in-chief,  of  j&TOuritism  and 
corruption. 

Major  Hogan  was  a  furious  but  honest  Irishman,  who  had 
been  in  the  army  seventeen  years.  He  had  served  and  suf- 
fered bitterly ;  in  the  West  Indies  he  possessed  the  highest 
testimonials  to  his  character,  had  been  a  very  active  recruit- 
ing officer,  had  seen  forty  oytains  promoted  over  his  head  in 
i^ite  of  repeated  applications  and  promises,  and  he  desired, 
after  all,  nothing  but  the  permimaon  to  purchase  his  advance- 
ment, agreeably  to  every  custom. 

Provoked  out  of  his  patience  by  these  fruitless  endeavours 
to  buy  what  others  who  had  done  nothing  obtained  for  nothing, 
and  being  particularly  disgusted  at  being  told,  for  the  sixth 
time,  that  he  had  been  ^  noted  for  promotion,  and  would  be 
duly  considered  as  &vourable  opportunities  offered,*'  the 
gallant  Hibernian  went  straight,  without  any  further  ado,  to 
the  office  of  the  Commander-in-chief,  and  there,  with  a 
vivacity  and  plain-speaking  which  must  have  looked  like  a 
scene  in  a  play,  addressed  his  Royal  Highness  in  a  speech 
that  astounded  him. 

The  Major  explained  to  the  royal  Commander-in-chief  how 
more  than  forty  captains  had  been  promoted  without  pur- 
diase,  who  bad  been  his  juniors  when  he  was  a  captain,  and 
how  it  had  been  suggested  to  him  that  he  might  obtain  a 
m^ority  without  purchase  by  paying  six  hundred  pounds  as 
a  bribe  to  certain  persons.  The  Duke  of  YcfA  made  no 
reply,  aaked  no  questions,  but  looked  astounded.  "  Vox 
faucOms  hgrnt^  The  Major  proceeded  to  state  his  case  in  a 
pamphlet  for  publication.  The  day  after  his  first  advertise- 
ment, a  lady  in  a  barouche,  with  two  footmen,  called  at  the 
newspaper  office  for  his  address,  and  on  the  following  evening 
an  anonymous  letter  was  left  at  his  lodging,  telling  him  that 
to  fMMntsdn  secrecy  would  benefit  him  with  the  royal  fomify, 
and  hoinng  that  "  the  enclosed  "  (notes  for  500Z.)  would  pw- 
vent  the  publication  of  his  intended  pamphlet.  The  receipt 
rf  this  letter   was  properly   attested  by  several 
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Major  Hogan  declined  to  be  tiifluenaed  bj  such  agcacics,  snd 
inatiiutly  announced  that  the  raonty  should  be  returned, 

I'he  Examiiter  inade  comments  on  these  disclosures,  of  a 
nature  that  was  to  be  expected  from  i(a  ardour  in  the  cause  of 
licform;  not  omitting,  howercr,  to  draw  a  distinction  between 
the  rights  of  domestic  privacy  and  the  claims  to  indulgence 
Bi^t  up  by  traffickers  in  public  eomiptioii.  The  GoTernment, 
however,  cared  nothing  for  thia  distinction  j  neither  would  it 
have  had  the  comiptiou  inquii  o.    Its  prosecutions  weru 

of  a  nature  that  did  not  aliov  to  be  investigated  ;  aud 

one  of  these  was  nccordinglj  uted  against  ub,  wlien  it 

was  unexpectedly  turned  aside  i  member  of  Parliament, 
Colonel  Wardle,  who  was  rpiml  bring  the  female  alluded 

to  by  Major  Hogan  before  of  that  tribunal. 

I  say  "  unexpectedly,"  uecaum;  aeither  then,  nor  at  any 
tXma,  had  I  the  least  knowledge  of  Colonel  Wardle.  The 
Examiner,  so  to  speak,  lived  quite  alone.  It  aougiit  nobody  ; 
and  its  principles  iu  thia  i-esjject  had  already  become  so  iveil 
underHtood  that  few  sought  it,  and  no  one  succeeded  in 
making  its  acquaintance.  The  colonel's  motion  for  an  investi- 
gation came  upon  us,  therefore,  like  a  god-send.  The  pro- 
secution against  the  paper  was  dropped ;  and  the  whole 
attention  of  the  country  was  drawn  to  the  strange  spectacle  of 
a  laughing,  impudent  woman,  brought  to  the  bar  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  and  forcing  them  to  laugh  iu  their  turn  at  the 
effrontery  of  her  answers.  Tlie  poor  Duke  of  York  had 
parted  with  her,  and  she  had  turned  against  him. 

The  upsliot  of  the  investigation  was,  that  Mrs.  Clarke  liad 
evidently  made  money  by  the  seekers  of  military  promotion, 
but  that  the  duke  was  pronounced  innocent  of  cotmivance. 
Hia  Royal  Highness  withdrew,  however,  from  office  for  a 
time  (for  he  was  not  long  aftenvarda  reinstated),  and  public 
opinion,  as  to  liia  innocence  or  guilt,  went  meanwhile  pretty 
much  according  to  t]iat  of  party. 

My  own  impression,  at  tliis  distance  of  time,  and  after 
better  knowledge  of  the  duke's  private  history  and  prevailing 
character,  is,  tliat  there  was  some  connivance  on  his  part,  but 
not  of  a  systematic  nature,  or  beyond  what  he  may  have 
considered  us  warrantable  towards  a  few  special  friends  of  his 
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mutieM,  on  die  ■■■ jilimi  that  ^e  woald  cany  her  inflmmiy 

DO  &rtlter.  Hii  own  leUen  proved  that  be  allowed  her  to 
talk  to  him  t£  pet^  with  a  Tiew  to  promotioii.  Ht  even  kt 
her  recommend  him  a  dergTman,  who  (as  he  phraaed  it)  had 
an  ambition  to  "  preach  belbre  royalty."  Ue  caid  be  would 
do  what  be  mold  to  brii^  it  about ;  probably  thinking  nothing 
whataoerer^I  mean,  nerer  baring  the  thon^t  enter  his  bead 
~-o{  the  leciet  tcaodal  of  the  thing,  or  not  r^arding  his 
concent  as  anything  bnt  a  [uece  of  good-natured  patrmixiiig 
acqiiieacence,  after  the  cadinaiy  fiahicu  of  the  "  ways  ot  the 
world." 

Fw,  in  tmth,  the  Dnke  of  York  was  as  good-natnied  a 
man  ai  he  was  &r  from  being  «  wise  one.  The  inrotigation 
gare  him  a  nlotaiy  caution ;  bat  I  really  beliere,  on  the 
whole,  that  be  had  already  been,  aa  he  was  afterwards,  a  reiy 
good,  oonacientiotis  war-office  clerk.  He  was  a  brare  man, 
■bough  no  general ;  a  Tery  filial,  if  not  a  very  thinking  poli- 
tician (for  be  always  voted  to  please  bis  &thcr);  and  if  he 
had  DO  ides  of  economy,  it  is  to  be  recollected  how  easily 
prince**  debt!  are  incorred, — how  often  encouraged  by  the 
creditors  who  complain  of  them ;  and  bow  often,  and  bow 
temptingly  to  the  debtor,  they  ate  paid  off  by  governments. 

A*  to  his  amoun,  the  temptations  of  royal^  that  way  are 

■til]  greater:  the  duke  seems  to  have  regarded  a  mistress  in 

a  vtay  tender  and  conjugal  point  of  view,  as  long  as  the  lady 

ehoae  to  be  e<]uaUy  considerate ;   and  if  people  wondered  why 

auch  a  loving  man  did  not  love  his  duchess — who  appeara  to 

hare  been  as  good-oanued  as  himself — the  wonder  ceased 

vbcsi  they  discovi-red  that   her  Boyal  Ui^meai  was  a  ladj 

d  to  whimsical  a  taste,  and  possessed  such  an  overdowing 

■iDoant  of  benevolence  towanls  the  respectable  race  of  bangs 

hi^t  dogs,  that  in  the  constant  occupation  of  looking  after 

the  weliare  cf  some  scores  of  her  canine  fiiends,  she  had  no 

tamsrt  to  cultivate  the   society  of  those   homaa  ones  that 

oold  better  dispruiie  with  her  attenttmu. 

Tlw  ministers  naturally  grudged  the  Examintr  its  escape 

vm  ihf  liogan  prosecuiion,  especially  as  they  gained  '"^^i-g 

<b  the  paper,  in  cf'nse^^v.ence  of  their  inrolantary  fbrbear- 

ec     Aocordinglv,  before  another  year  was  oat,  they  ioMi- 
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tuted  a  second  prosecution  ;  and  so  eager  were  tbey  to  bring 
it,  that,  iu  tlielr  haste,  tliej  aguia  oveileaped  their  prudence. 
Beadera  in  i!io  preseKt  times,  when  more  libels  have  beea 
written  iu  a  week  by  Toryism  itself  against  royalty,  in  tlie 
most  irreverent  style,  tlian  appeared  in  ttiose  days  in  the 
course  of  a  year  from  pens  the  most  radical,  and  against 
princes  the  most  provoking,  are  astonished  to  hear  that  the 
offence  we  hud  committed  coimisled  of  the  following  sentence: 

"  Of  a]]  monarcbs  sines  the  Revolution,  the  Buccessor  of 
Geoi^e  the  Third  will  have  the  finest  opporttmity  of  becoming 
nobly  populiir." 

But  the  real  offence  was  the  contempt  displayed  towards 
the  ministers  themselves.  The  article  in  which  the  sentence 
appeared,  waa  entitled  "  Change  of  Ministry;"  the  Duke  of 
Portland  had  just  retired  from  the  premiership  ;  aud  ihe 
Examiner  had  been  long  girdii^  him  and  his  uaociates  on 
the  score  of  general  incompetency,  as  well  as  their  particular 
unfitness  for  constitutional  government.  The  ministers  cared 
nothing  for  the  king,  in  any  sense  of  personal  zeal,  or  of  a 
particular  wish  to  vindicate  or  exalt  him.  The  tempers, 
caprices,  and  strange  notions  of  sincerity  and  craft  to  which 
be  was  subject,  by  neutralizing  in  a  great  measure  his  ordi- 
nary good  nature  and  somewhat  exuberant  style  of  inter- 
course on  the  side  of  familiarity  and  gossiping,  did  not  render 
him  a  very  desirable  person  to  deal  with,  even  among  friends. 
But  he  was  essentially  a  Tory  king,  aud  so  far  a  favourite  of 
Tories ;  he  was  now  terminating  the  fiftieth  year  of  his  reign ; 
there  was  to  be  a  jubilee  in  consequence;  and  the  ministers 
thought  to  turn  the  loyalty  of  the  holiday  into  an  instrument 
of  personal  revenge. 

The  passage  in  that  article  charged  with  being  libellona 
was  the  following  [reproduced  now  as  a  speoimen  of  what 
was  considered  libel  in  those  days] : — 

"  Wluttever  maj  be  the  truth  of  these  Btatemcnts,  it  is  generaJIjr 

nppotcd  that  the  mutilated  admiDistratioo.  in  spite  of  iM  tenacity  of 

lifc  cannot  exiat  mocfa  longer;  aaii  the  Foiilei,  of  course,  are  begiti- 

to  rally  loand  their  leaders,  in  order  to  give  it  the  coap  de  grace. 

*n  Totpectable  set  of  men  they  certain!}-  are, — with  more  geaetal 

I,  more  attention  to  the  encouragement  of  intellect,  and 

a  more  enlighteoed  policy;  and  if  hig  Majesty  coald  be 

to  enter  into  th^  conciliatory  views  with  lepird  to  Ire- 
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laody  a  most  important  and  most  necetfaxy  benefit  wonld  be  obtained 
for  thif  coontry.  The  subject  of  Ireland,  next  to  the  diflSculty  of 
coalition,  is  no  doubt  the  great  trouble  in  the  election  of  his  Migesty'a 
servants;  and  it  is  this,  most  probably,  wliich  has  given  rise  to  the 
talk  of  a  regency,  a  measure  to  which  the  court  would  never  resort 
while  it  felt  a  possibility  of  acting  upon  its  own  principles.  What 
a  crowd  of  blessings  rush  upon  one's  mind,  that  might  be  bestowed 
upon  the  country  in  the  event  of  such  a  change!  Of  all  monarchs* 
indeed,  since  the  revolution,  the  successor  of  George  the  Third  will 
have  the  finest  opportunity  of  becoming  nobly  popular." 

The  framers  of  the  indictment  evidently  calculated  on  the 
nsoal  identification  of  a  special  with  a  Tory  jury.  They  had 
reckoned,  at  the  same  time,  so  confidently  on  the  efi^t  to  be 
produced  with  that  class  of  persons^  by  any  objection  to  the 
old  king,  that  the  proprietor  of  the  Morning  Chronicle^  Mr. 
Perry,  was  prosecuted  for  having  extracted  only  the  two 
concluding  sentences ;  and  as  the  Government  was  still  more 
angered  with  the  Whigs  who  hoped  to  displace  them,  than 
with  the  Radicals  who  wished  to  see  them  displaced,  Mr. 
Perry's  prosecution  preceded  ours.  This  was  fortunate ;  for 
though  the  proprietor  of  the  Morrdng  Chronicle  pleaded  his 
own  cause,  an  occasion  in  which  a  man  is  said  to  have  ''  a  fool 
fi>r  his  client  **  (that  is  to  say,  in  the  opinion  of  lawyers),  he 
pleaded  it  so  well,  and  the  judge  (EUenborough),  who  after- 
wards showed  himself  so  zealous  a  Whig,  gave  him  a  hearing 
and  construction  so  fistvourable,  that  he  obtained  an  acquittal, 
and  the  prosecution  against  the  Examiner  accordingly  fell  to 
the  ground. 

I  had  the  pleasure  of  a  visit  firom  this  gentleman  while  his 
indictment  was  pending.  He  came  to  tell  me  how  he  meant 
to  conduct  his  defence.  He  was  a  lively,  good-natured  man, 
with  a  shrewd  expression  of  countenance,  and  twinkling  eyes, 
which  he  not  unwillingly  turned  upon  the  ladies.  I  had  lately 
married,  and  happened  to  be  sitting  with  my  wife.  A  chair 
was  given  him  close  to  us ;  but  as  he  waa  very  near-sighted, 
and  yet  could  not  well  put  up  his  ey^lass  to  look  at  her  (which 
purpose,  nevertheless,  he  was  clearly  bent  on  efiTecting),  he 
took  occasion,  while  speaking  of  the  way  in  which  he  should 
address  the  jury,  to  thrust  his  face  close  upon  hers,  observing 
mt  the  same  time,  with  his  liveliest  emphasis,  and,  as  if  ex- 
pressly for  her  information,  "  I  mean  to  be  very  modest*' 

The  unexpectedness  of  this  announcement,  together  wUh 
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the  equivocal  turn  given  to  it  by  tiic  vivadly  of  his  move- 
ment, bod  qI]  tlic  L'Qect  of  u  dramatic  siu^rise,  and  it  W3.s 
with  difficulty  we  kept  our  countenances. 

Mr.  Perry  subsequently  beciuue  one  of  my  wannest  friendB, 
and,  among  other  services,  would  have  done  me  one  of  a  very 
curious  nature,  which  I  will  mention  by-and-by." 

Of  the  ministers,  whom  a  ju^^f,  joumidiBt  thus  treated 
with  contempt,  I  learned  aAerwards  to  think  better.  Not  as 
ministers :  Ibr  I  still  consider  them,  in  that  respect,  as  tlie 

*  [Thii  ii  the  But  mention  that  the  writer  mukes  of  his  marriage, 
and  It  U  a  itrikina  example  of  the  luannet  in  which,  for  various 
rcasona,  but  prJudpally  out  of  delicacy  to  living  pcr»oii«,  ho  felt 
himself  bound  (o  paai  over,  with  very  >lit;ht  allusion),  the  greater 
pari  of  his  personal  and  private  life.  In  the  present  instance  there 
was  no  practical  reason  for  this  resetTe,  tinlcas  it  was  that  if  the 
antbor  bad  enleced  upon  domrsUc  matters,  he  miKhc,  with  bis  almost 
exaggerated  scnsi!  of  the  active  ubligutlons  which  truth -speakintC 
involved,  have  fciil  bound  to  enicr  into  personal  questions  and  per- 
haps jadgnientt,  which  be  thought  it  t»etter  to  waive.  Tbe  dominating 
motives  for  this  characteristic  reserve  are  treated  in  the  closing  chapter 
of  the  volume.  Leigh  Hunt  was  married  in  1809,  to  Marianne,  the 
daaghter  of  Thomas  and  Ann  Kent.  Mr.  Kent  had  died  compara- 
tively young.  Uis  widow  had  obtained  an  independent  livelihood  as 
a  dressmaker  in  rather  a  "  high  "  connectioui  amongst  her  acquaint- 
ance was  tlie  young  editor,  who  fell  in  love  with  the  eldest  daughter, 
and  married  her  alter  &  long  courtship.  The  bride  was  the  reverse  of 
handsome,  and  without  accumplishiuenti^  but  she  had  a  pretty  figure, 
beautifiil  black  bair  whicii  reached  down  to  her  kneei,  magnificent 
eyes,  and  b  very  unusual  natural  turn  for  plastic  art.  She  was  an 
active  and  thrifty  housewife,  until  the  curious  malady  with  which  she 
was  seiied  totally  undermined  her  strength.  Mrs.  Kent,  her  mother, 
wbo  had  perha|is  acquired  some  harshness  of  character  in  a  very 
hard  school  of  adversity,  never  quite  succeeded  in  retaining  tlie 
regard  of  her  son-in-law, — one  reason,  perhaps,  for  the  reserve  which 
ba*  been  noticed.  Mrs.  Kent  made,  indeed,  some  fearful  mistakes  in 
Iier  sternness;  but  she  was  really  a  very  kind-hearted  woman,  only 
too  anxious  to  please,  and  faithful  in  the  attachments  which  she 
formed,  even  when  disappointed.  She  subsequently  married  Kir. 
Rowland  Hunter,  a  man  of  keen  observation  and  simple  mind,  who 
has  survived  to  a  great  age,  and  whose  hearty  frioniiship  was  cor- 
dially appreciated  by  Leigh  Hunt,  as  they  both  advanced  in  years. 
Bowland  Hunter  was  the  nephew  and  auccessor  of  Johnson,  ihe  well- 
known  bookseller  in  St.  Paul's  Churchyard,  and  the  eaily  patron  of 
the  poet  Cowper.  Johnson  acquired  celebrity  for  liia  success  in  busi- 
ness, his  intelligence,  and  hii  peculiar  hospitality;  and  Mr.  Hunter 
continued  liis  custom  of  keeping  open  bouse  weekly  for  literary  men, 
the  friends  of  literature,  and  persons  of  any  individual  mark.  At 
his  bouse,  the  young  author  encountered  a  great  variety  of  minds, 
■nd  toast  unanestionably  derived  gn:%t  advantage  from  the  opportu- 
»  -nrution  frequently  turned  upon  his  recollections  of 

It  was  hi  this  boose  that  be  formed  many  of 
Ml  Mqnainianoes.  j 
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luckiest,  and  the  least  deserving  their  luck,  of  any  statesmen 
that  have  been  employed  by  the  House  of  Brunswick.  I  speak 
not  only  of  the  section  at  that  moment  reigning,  but  of  the 
whole  of  what  was  called  Mr.  Pitt's  successors.  But  with 
the  inexperience  and  presumption  of  youth,  I  was  too  much 
in  the  habit  of  confounding  difference  of  opinion  with  dis- 
honest motives.  I  did  not  see  (and  it  is  strange  how  people, 
not  otherwise  wanting  in  common  sense  or  modesty,  can 
pass  whole  lives  without  seeing!)  that  if  I  had  a  right  to  have 
good  motives  attributed  to  myself  by  those  who  differed  with 
me  in  opinion,  I  was  bound  to  reciprocate  the  concession. 
I  did  not  reflect  that  political  antagonists  have  generally  been 
bom  and  bred  in  a  state  of  antagonism,  and  that  for  any 
one  of  them  to  demand  identity  of  opinion  from  another  on 
pain  of  his  being  thought  a  man  of  bad  motives,  was  to 
demand  that  he  should  have  had  the  antagonist's  father  and 
mother  as  well  as  his  own — the  same  training,  the  same 
direction  of  conscience,  the  same  predilections  and  very  preju- 
dices; not  to  mention,  that  good  motives  themselves  might 
have  induced  a  man  to  go  counter  to  all  these,  even  had 
he  been  bred  in  them ;  which,  in  one  or  two  respects,  was  the 
case  with  myself. 

Canning,  indeed,  was  not  a  man  to  be  treated  with  con- 
tempt under  any  circumstances,  by  those  who  admired  wit 
and  rhetoric ;  though,  compared  with  what  he  actually 
achieved  in  eitlier,  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  his  position 
procured  him  an  undue  measure  of  fame.  What  has  he  lefl 
us  to  perpetuate  the  amount  of  it  ?  A  speech  or  two,  and 
the  Ode  on  the  Knife- Grinder,  This  will  hardly  account, 
with  the  next  ages,  for  the  statue  that  occupies  the  highway 
in  Westminster ;  a  compliment,  too,  unique  of  its  kind ; 
monopolizing  the  parliamentary  pavement,  as  though  the 
original  had  been  the  only  man  fit  to  go  forth  as  the  repre- 
sentative of  Parliament  itself,  and  to  challenge  the  admiration 
of  the  passengers.  The  liberal  meastures  of  Canning's  last 
days  renewed  his  claim  on  the  public  regard,  especially  as  he 
was  left,  by  the  jealousy  and  resentment  of  his  colleagues,  to 
carry  them  by  himself:  jealousy,  because,  small  as  his  wit 
was  for  a  great  fame,  they  had  none  of  their  own  to  equal  it; 
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and  reseDtmcnt,  because  in  hs  iadiacretioiia  and  mconeide- 
ratencBs,  it  Lnd  nicknamed  or  bantered  them  nil  round, — the 
real  cause,  I  have  no  doubt,  of  tliat  arisUicratical  desertioa 
of  his  nHcendnney  which  broke  his  heart  at  the  Tcry  height  of 
hie  fortunes.  But  at  the  lime  I  speak  of,  I  took  him  for 
nothing  but  a  great  sort  of  impudent  Eton  boj,  with  an  un- 
feelingneas  that  surpassed  his  ability.  Whereas  he  was  a  maa 
of  much  nntnral  sensibility,  a  good  husband  and  futher,  and 
an  adniirable  son.  Canning  c"''!)!  d,  as  long  as  he  lived,  to 
write  a  letter  every  week  to  ither,  ivLo  had  been  an 

actress,  nud  ivlimn  he  treated,  m  ery  respect,  with  a  con- 
■ideration  and  tondernesB  that  ma  be  pronounced  to  have 
been  perfect.  "Good  son"  ulionli  lave  been  written  tinder 
his  Btatne.  It  would  have  given  ^.-i  somewhat  pert  look  i^ 
his  handsome  face  a  pleasnnter  tffecl ;  and  have  done  lijm  a 
thousand  timee  more  good  frith  the  coming  geoenitiona  than 
his  Ode  on  the  Knife-Grinder. 

The  Earl  of  Liverpool,  whom  Madame  de  Stael  is  said 
to  have  described  aa  having  a  "  talent  for  silence,"  and  to 
have  asked,  in  company,  what  had  become  of  "  that  dull 
speaker,  Lord  Hawkesbnry "  (his  title  during  liia  father's 
lifetime),  was  assuredly  a  very  dull  minister;  but  1  believe 
he  was  a  very  good  man.  His  father  had  been  bo  much  in 
the  confidence  of  the  Earl  of  Bute  at  the  accession  of 
George  IIL,  as  to  have  succeeded  to  his  invidious  reputation 
of  being  the  secret  adi-iser  of  the  king;  and  he  continued 
in  great  favour  during  the  whole  of  the  reign.  The  son, 
with  little  interval,  was  in  office  diu-ing  the  whole  of  the  war 
with  Napoleon ;  and  after  partaking  of  all  the  bitter  draughts 
of  disappointment  which  ended  in  killing  Pitt,  had  the  luck 
of  tasting  the  sweets  of  triumph.  I  met  him  one  day,  not 
long  afterwards,  driving  lus  barouche  in  a  beautiful  spot 
where  he  lived,  and  was  so  struck  with  the  melancholy  of  his 
aspect,  that,  as  I  did  not  know  him  by  eight,  I  asked  a 
passenger  who  he  was. 

The  same  triumph  did  not  hinder  poor  Lord  Castlereagh 
from  dying  by  his  own  hand.  The  long  burden  of  respon- 
nbili^  had  been  too  much,  even  for  him ;  though,  to  all 
;  was  a  man  of  a  stronger  temperament  than 
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Lord  Liverpooly  and  had,  indeed,  a  veiy  noble  aspect.  He 
ahcmld  have  led  a  private  life,  and  been  counted  one  of  the 
models  of  the  aristocracy;  for  though  a  ridiculous  speaker, 
and  a  cruel  politician  (out  of  impatience  of  seeing  constant 
trouble,  and  not  knowing  otherwise  how  to  end  it),  he  was 
an  intelligent  and  kindly  man  in  private  life,  and  could  be 
superior  to  his  position  as  a  statesman.*  He  delighted  in 
the  political  satire  of  the  Beggar's  Opera;  has  been  seen 
applauding  it  from  a  stage  box ;  and  Lady  Morgan  tells  us, 
would  ask  her  in  company  to  play  him  the  songs  on  the 
pianoforte,  and  good-hnmouredly  accompany  them  with  a  bad 
voice.  How  pleasant  it  is  thus  to  find  oneself  reconciled 
to  men  whom  we  have  ignorantly  undervalued  1  and  how 
fortunate  to  have  lived  long  enough  to  say  so ! 

The  Examiner  J  though  it  preferred  the  Whigs  to  the 
Tories,  was  not  a  Whig  of  the  school  then  existing.  Its 
great  object  was  a  reform  in  Parliament,  which  the  older 
and  more  influential  Whigs  did  not  advocate,  which  the 
younger  ones  (the  iathers  of  those  now  living)  advocated  but 
fitftiUy  and  misgivingly,  and  which  had  lately  been  suffered 
to  foil  entirely  into  the  hands  of  those  newer  and  more 
thorough-going  Whigs,  which  were  known  by  the  name  of 
Radicals,  and  have  since  been  called  Whig-Radicals,  and 
Liberals.  The  opinions  of  the  Uxaminer,  in  fact,  both  as 
to  State  and  Church  government,  allowing,  of  course,  for 
difference  of  position  in  the  parties,  and  tone  in  their  mani- 
festation, were  those  that  have  since  swayed  the  destinies 
of  the  country,  in  the  persons  of  Queen  Victoria  and  her 
ministers.  I  do  not  presume  to  give  her  Majesty  the  name 
of  a  partisan ;  or  to  imply  that,  under  any  circumstances, 
she  would  condescend  to  accept  it.  Her  business,  as  she  well 
knows  and  admirably  demonstrates,  is,  not  to  side  with  any 
of  the  disputants  among  her  children,  but  to  act  lovingly  and 
dispassionately  for  them  all,  as  circumstances  render  expe- 
dioit.  But  the  extraordinary  events  which  took  place  on  the 
continent  during  her  childhood,  the  narrow  political  views 

*  [The  amount,  and  even  existence,  of  the  crodty  here  attributed 
to  Lord  Castlereagh,  have  since  been  denied,  and  apparently  not 
wilhoot  reaton.J 
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of  moBt  of  her  immediate  prpdeceseors,  her  own  finer  snd 
nifire  genial  understnnding,  and  the  truiuing  of  a  ivisc  mother, 
nil  tticso  circumsLinces  in  combioatloa  hnve  rendered  her 
whnt  no  prince  of  her  house  had  been  before  her, — equal 
lo  the  demands  not  only  of  the  nation  and  the  daj,  but  of 
(he  days  lo  come,  and  the  popular  interests  of  the  world. 
80,  at  least,  I  conceive,  I  do  not  pretend  to  any  spwial 
knowledge  of  the  rr-'"'  ">■  !'=  ■"'"isers.  I  spenk  from  ivbat 
I  have  seen  of  her  ness  to  fall  in  with  every 

great  and  liberal  mea^..  edncation  of  the  country, 

the  freedom  of  trade,  on  ependenee  of  nations;  and 

I  spoke  in  the  same  fore  I  eould  bo  suspected 

of  confounding  esteem  jde.     She  knows  how,  and 

nobly  dares,  to  let  1  eslriction  in  the  hands  of 

individuals  be  looseni  growing  strength  and  self- 

govonimcnt  of  the  manj  ,  a  .  .  oyal  house  that  best  knows 

how  to  do  this,  and  neither  to  ^ghtes  those  reins  in  anger 
nor  abandon  them  out  of  fear,  will  be  the  last  house  to  suffer 
in  any  convulsion  which  others  may  provoke,  and  the  fii-st 
to  be  reassured  in  their  retention,  as  long  as  royally  shall 
esist.  May  it  exist,  under  the  shape  in  whieU  I  can  picture 
it  to  my  imagination,  as  long  as  reasonableness  can  outlive 
envy,  and  ornament  be  known  to  be  one  of  nature's  desires '. 
Excess,  neither  of  riches  nor  poverty,  would  tlicn  endanger 
it.  I  am  no  republican,  nor  ever  was,  though  I  have  lived 
during  a  period  of  history  when  kings  themselves  tried  hard 
to  make  honest  men  republicans  by  their  apparent  unteach' 
ableness.  But  my  own  education,  tlic  love,  perhaps,  of 
poetic  ornament,  and  the  dislike  which  I  had  conceived  at 
that  time  of  an  existing  republic,  even  of  British  origin,  kept 
me  within  the  pale  of  the  loyal.  I  might  prefer,  perhaps, 
a  succession  of  queens  to  kings,  and  a  simple  fillet  on  llieir 
brows  to  the  most  gorgeous  diadem.  I  think  that  men  more 
willingly  obey  the  one,  and  I  am  Bute  that  nobody  could 
mistake  the  cost  of  the  other.  But  peaceful  and  reasonable 
provision  for  the  progress  of  mankind  towards  all  the  good 
possible  to  their  nature,  from  orderly  good  manners  up  to 
disinterested  sentiments,  is  the  great  desideratum  in  govern* 
roent;  and  thinking  this  more  securely  and  handsomely  main- 
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taioed  in  limited  monarchies  than  republics,  I  am  for  English 
permanence  in  this  respect,  in  preference  to  French  muta- 
bili^,  and  American  electiveness;  though,  at  the  same  time, 
I  cannot  but  consider  the  two  great  nations  of  France  and 
the  United  States  as  setting  us  enviable  examples  in  regard  to 
the  more  amiable  sociality  of  the  one  and  the  special  and 
constant  consideration  for  women  in  the  other. 

The  Tory  Grovemment  having  fidled  in  its  two  attacks  on 
the  Examiner^  could  not  be  content,  for  any  length  of  time, 
till  it  had  M\ed  in  a  third.  For  such  was  the  case.  The  new 
charge  was  again  on  the  subject  of  the  army — that  of  military 
flogging.  An  excellent  article  on  the  absurd  and  cruel  nature 
of  that  punishment,  fix>m  the  pen  of  the  late  Mr.  John  Scott 
(who  aflerwards  fell  in  a  duel  with  one  of  the  writers  in 
Blackwood),  had  appeared  in  a  country  paper,  the  Stamford 
NewSj  of  which  he  was  editor.  The  most  striking  passages 
of  this  article  were  copied  into  the  Examiner,  and  it  is  a 
remarkable  circumstance  in  the  history  of  juries,  that  after 
the  journal  which  copied  it  had  been  acquitted  in  London,  the 
journal  which  originated  the  copied  matter  was  found  guilty 
in  Stamford ;  and  this,  too,  though  the  counsel  was  the  same 
in  both  instances — the  present  Lord  Brougham. 

The  attorney-general  at  that  time  was  Sir  Yicary  Gibbs ; 
a  name  which  it  appears  somewhat  ludicrous  to  me  to  write 
at  present,  considering  what  a  bugbear  it  was  to  politicians, 
and  how  insignificant  it  has  since  become.     Sir  Vicary  was  a 
little,  irritable,  sharp-featured,  bilious-looking  man  (so  at 
least  he  was  described,  for  I  never  saw  him);  very  worthy 1 1 
believe,  in  private ;  and  said  to  be  so  fond  of  novels,  that  he 
would  read  them  afler  the  labours  of  the  day,  till  the  wax- 
li^ts  guttered  without  his  knowing  it.     I  had  a  secret  regard 
iox  him  on  this  account,  and  wished  he  would  not  haunt  me 
in  a  qurit  so  unlike  Tom  Jones.     I  know  not  what  sort  of 
lawyer  he  was ;  probably  none  the  worse  for  imbuing  himself 
with  the  knowledge  of  Fielding  and  Smollett ;  but  he  was  a 
bad  leasoner,  and  made  half-witted  charges.    He  used  those 
edge-tools  of  accusation  which  cut  a  man*s  own  fingers.     He 
assumed  that  we  could  have  no  motives  for  writing  but  mer* 
cenary  ones ;  and  he  argued,  that  because  Mr.  Soott  (who 
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Bad  no  more  regard  for  BoiiapFirte  tban  we  liad)  endeavonred 
to  Bhame  down  tlje  pmctice  of  military  {logging  by  pointing 
to  the  disuse  of  it  in  the  armies  of  France,  be  only  wanted  to 
subject  his  native  country  to  invasion.  He  also  had  the  sim- 
plicity to  ask,  why  we  did  not  "  speak  privately  on  the  sub- 
ject to  some  member  of  Porlianiciit,"  tind  get  bim  to  notice  it 
in  a  proper  manner,  instead  of'  brin^njj  it  before  the  public 
in  a  newspaper  ?  We  laughed  at  him ;  and  the  event  of  his 
accusations  enabled  us  to  lav^h  more. 

The  charge  of  being  friends  of  Bonaparte  against  aJl  wlio 
difiered  wilh  Lord  Castlereagh  and  Mr.  Ciuining  was  a  com- 
mon, and,  for  too  long  a  time,  a  saccesjfol  trick,  with  euch  of 
the  public  an  did  not  read  the  writings  of  the  persons  accused. 
I  have  oAen  been  surprised,  much  later  in  life,  both  in  re- 
lation  to  this  and  to  olhcr  charges,  at  the  credulity  into  which 
many  excellent  personB  had  owned  they  had  been  thTU 
beguiled,  and  at  the  surprise  which  they  expressed  in  turn  at 
finding  the  charges  the  reverse  of  true.  To  the  readers  of 
the  Examiner  they  caused  only  indignation  or  merriment. 

The  last  and  most  formidable  prosecution  against  us  remains 
to  be  told;  but  some  intermediate  circumstances  must  be  re- 
lated first. 

CHAPTER    Xir. 

UTBRARY  WAHFAfiE, 

The  Examiner  had  been  established  between  two  and  three 
years,  when  [in  1810]  my  brother  projected  a  quarterly  ma- 
gazine of  literature  and  politics,  enritled  tlie  Reflector,  whicli 
I  edited.  Lamb,  Dyer,  Barnes,  Mitchell,  the  Greek  Professor 
Scholefield  (all  Christ- Hospital  men),  together  with  Dr.  Aikin 
and  his  iiimily,  wrote  in  it;  and  it  waa  rising  in  sale  every 
qiiarter,  when  it  stopped  nl  the  close  of  the  fourth  number  for 
want  of  funds.  Its  termination  was  not  owing  to  want  of 
liberality  in  the  payments.  But  the  radical  reformers  in 
those  days  were  not  sufficiently  rich  or  numerous  to  support 
such  a  publication. 

Some  of  the  liveliest  effusions  of  Lamb  first  appeared  in 
4ui  magaziDe ;  and  in  order  that  I  might  retain  uo  influential 
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class  £>r  my  good  wishers,  afler  having  angered  the  stage,  dis- 
satisfied the  Church,  offended  the  State,  not  very  well  pleased 
the  Whigs,  and  exasperated  the  Tories,  I  must  needs  com- 
mence  the  maturerpart  of  my  verse-making  with  contributii^ 
to  its  pages  the  FecLSt  of  the  Poets, 

The  Feast  of  the  Poets  was  (perhaps,  I  may  say,  is)  a  jeu- 
desprit  suggested  by  the  Session  of  the  Poets  of  Sir  John 
Suckling.  Apollo  gives  the  poets  a  dinner ;  and  many  verse- 
makers,  who  have  no  claim  to  the  title,  present  themselves, 
and  are  rejected. 

With  this  effusion,  while  thinking  of  nothing  but  showing 
my  wit,  and  reposing  under  the  shadow  of  my  '^  laurels  "  (<^ 
which  I  expected  a  harvest  as  abundant  as  my  self-esteem),  I 
made  almost  every  living  poet  and  poetaster  my  enemy,  and 
particidarly  exasperated  those  among  the  Tories.  I  speak  of 
the  shape  in  which  it  first  appeared,  before  time  and  reflection 
had  moderated  its  judgment  It  drew  upon  my  head  all  the 
personal  hostility  which  had  hitherto  been  held  in  a  state  of 
suspense  by  the  vaguer  daring  of  the  Examiner^  and  I  have 
reason  to  believe  that  its  inconsiderate,  and  I  am  bound  to 
confess,  in  some  respects,  imwarrantable  levity,  was  the  origin 
of  the  gravest,  and  iar  less  warrantable  attacks  which  I  after- 
wards sustained  from  political  antagonists,  and  which  caused 
the  most  serious  mischief  to  my  fortunes.  Let  the  yoimg 
satirist  take  warning  ;  and  consider  how  much  self-love  he  is 
going  to  wound,  by  the  indulgence  of  his  own. 

Not  that  I  have  to  apologize  to  the  memory  of  every  one 
whom  I  attacked.  I  am  sorry  to  have  had  occasion  to  differ 
with  any  of  my  feUow-creatures,  knowing  the  mistakes  to 
which  we  are  all  liable,  and  the  circimistances  that  help  to 
cause  them.  But  I  can  only  regret  it,  personally,  in  propor- 
tion to  the  worth  or  personal  regret  on  the  side  of  the  enemy. 

The  Quarterly  Review,  for  instance,  had  lately  been  set  up, 
and  its  editor  was  Gifford,  the  author  of  the  Bcwiad  and 
McBviad,  I  had  been  invited,  nay,  pressed  by  the  publisher, 
to  write  in  the  new  review  ;  which  surprised  me,  considering 
its  politics  and  the  great  difference  of  my  own.  I  was  not 
aware  of  the  little  fidth  that  was  held  in  the  politics  of  Any 
beginner  of  the  world;  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  invita- 

14—2 
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tion  Imd  been  made  at  the  instance  of  Gifibrd  bimself,  of 
whom,  aa  the  dictum  of  a  "  man  of  Tigoroua  Ic&nuog,"  and 
the  "  first  satirist  of  his  time,"  I  had  quoted  in  the  Crilieat 
Ettayi  the-  gentle  observalion,  that  "  all  the  foots  in  the 
kingdom  Bcciucd  to  have  risen  up  with  one  accord,  and  ck- 
claimed, '  Jet  us  write  for  tlie  theatres  !'  " 

Strange  mii»t  have  been  Gi&bi-d's  feelings,  irhen,  in  the 
Ftatt  of  the  PoeU,  he  found  his  eulc^izer  foiling  as  trenchantly 
on  the  autbor  of  the  Baviad  and  Mteeiad  aa  the  Bui^id  and 
Maeviad  had  fallcji  on  the  dramatiBts.  The  Tory  editor  dis- 
cerned plainly  enough,  that  if  a  man's  politics  were  of  no 
consideration  with  the  HuaiUrli/  Rniew,  provided  the  poli- 
tician was  his  critical  admirer,  they  were  very  different  things 
with  the  editor  Radical.  He  found  also,  that  the  new  satirist 
had  ceased  to  regard  the  old  one  as  a  "  eritical  authority;" 
and  he  might  not  have  unwarrantably  concluded  that  I  had 
conceived  some  personal  disgust  against  him  as  a  man  ;  for 
fluch,  indeed,  was  the  secret  of  my  attack. 

The  reader  is,  perhaps,  aware,  that  George  the  Fourtli, 
when  be  was  Prinec  of  Wales,  had  a  mistress  of  the  name  of 
Kobinson.  She  was  the  wife  of  a  man  of  no  great  character, 
had  taken  to  the  stage  for  a  liTeUhood,  was  very  handsome, 
wrote  verses,  and  is  said  to  have  excited  a  tender  emotion  in 
the  bosom  of  Charles  Fox.  The  prince  allured  her  from  the 
stage,  and  lived  with  her  for  some  years.  After  their  sepa- 
ration, and  during  her  decline,  which  took  place  before  she 
was  old,  she  became  afflicted  with  rheumatism ;  and  as  she 
solaced  her  pains,  and  perhaps  added  to  her  subsistence,  by 
writing  verses,  and  as  her  verses  turned  upon  her  affections, 
and  Bhe  could  not  discontinue  her  old  vein  of  love  and  senii- 
nient,  she  fell  under  the  laah  of  this  masculine  and  gallant 
gentleman,  Mr.  Giflbrd,  who,  in  his  Baviad  and  Mtrviad, 
amused  himself  with  tripping  up  her  "  crutches,"  partictilarly 
as  he  thought  her  on  her  way  to  her  last  home.  This  he  con- 
sidered the  climax  of  the  fun. 

"  See,"  exclaimed  he,  after  a  hit  or  two  at  other  women, 
like  a  boy  throwing  stones  in  the  street — 

"  S«e  BobinsoD  fbrftet  her  itate,  and  move 
On  enOdla  Uno'rtU  tht  gravt  to  '  Llgbt  o'  Love.' " 
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This  is  the  passage  which  put  all  the  gall  into  anything 
which  I  said,  then  or  aflerwardS}  of  Gifibrd,  till  he  attacked 
myself  and  mjr  friends.  At  least,  it  disposed  me  to  think  the 
worst  of  whatever  he  wrote ;  and  as  -reflection  did  not  improve 
nor  suffering  soflen  him,  he  is  the  only  man  I  ever  attacked, 
respecting  whom  I  have  felt  no  regret. 

It  would  be  easy  for  me,  at  this  distance  of  time,  to  own 
that  Gifford  possessed  genius,  had  such  been  the  case.  It 
would  have  been  easy  for  me  at  any  time.  But  he  had  not  a 
particle.  The  scourger  of  poetasters  was  himself  a  poetaster. 
When  he  had  done  with  his  whip,  everybody  had  a  right  to 
take  it  up,  and  lay  it  over  the  scourger's  shoulders;  for 
though  he  had  sense  enough  to  discern  glaring  faults,  he 
abounded  in  commonplaces.  His  satire  itself,  which  at  its 
best  never  went  beyond  smartness,  was  full  of  them. 

The  reader  shall  have  a  specimen  or  two,  in  order  that 
Mr.  Gifford  may  speak  for  himself ;  for  his  book  has  long 
ceased  to  be  read.  He  shall  see  with  how  little  a  stock  of  his 
own  a  man  may  set  up  for  a  judge  of  others. 

The  Bamad  and  Mtniad — so  called  from  two  bad  poets 

mentioned  by  Virgil — ^was  a  satire,  imitated  from  Persius,  on 

a  set  of  fantastic  writers  who  had  made  their  appearance 

under  the  title  of  Delia  Cruscans.     The  coterie  originated  in 

the  meeting  of  some  of  them  at  Florence,  the  seat  of  the 

fiimous  Della-Cruscan  Academy.      Mr.  Meny,  their  leader, 

who  was  a  member  of  that  academy,  and  who  wrote  under  its 

signature,  gave  occasion  to  the  name.     They  first  published 

a  collection  of  poems,  called  the  Florence  Miscellany,  and 

then  sent  verses  to  the  London  newspapers,  which  occasioned 

an  overflow  of  contributions  in  the  like  taste.     The  taste  was 

as  bad  as  can  be  imagined ;  full  of  floweriness,  conceits,  and 

afl!ectation;  and,  in  attempting  to  escape  from  commonplace, 

it  evaporated  into  nonsense : — 

"Was  it  the  shuttle  of  the  mom 
That  wove  upon  the  cobwebb'd  thorn 
Thyairjlay?" 

**  Hang  o'er  his  eye  the  gossamery  tear." 

"  Gauzy  zephyrs,  flattering  o'er  the  plain. 
On  twUight*t  boMmi  drop  their  flhny  rain." 

&C.&C. 
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It  was  impoMible  tb&t  aoA  abraidhies  conU  hare  bnd  anj 
hathig  cSfxt  on  die  public  ttete.     Thurj  maid  hare  died  of 

iaaniiion. 

His  Kitire  cmisisw,  not  in  a  critical  psposnre — in  showing 
why  the  cbjects  of  liis  contempt  are  wiring — bnt  in  sniply 
aaseriirig  ihut  th'jy  are  so.  lie  turns  a  conunanplaee  of  his 
own  in  liiis  Tcraes,  ijuotee  a  psswgc  from  his  mttfaor  in  a  note, 
exprcssea  his  amaziuiicnt  at  it,  nnd  thus  thinks  he  bAs  proved 
his  cose,  when  he  lias  made  out  nothing  but  an  orerweening 
aasomption  at  the  expeiiEe  of  whikt  was  not  worth  noticing. 
"  1  was  horn,"  says  he, — 

•'  To  brand  obtnuire  isnorante  with  Korn, 
<Jii  bloilcd  pedantry  to  poar  i»s  tagt. 
And  hin  prfpotlmnu fustian  flram  the  stage." 

What  cumnionplacc  talking  is  that  ?     Here  is  some  more  of 

the  same  stuff : — 

"  Then  let  your  rtyle  be  brief,  yonr  meaning  clear. 
Nor,  like  Lorenzo,  tire  the  labonring  ear 
With  a  wild  waste  of  wordi;  sound  viibout  seme, 
And  all  the  florid  ^lare  of  impolence. 
Still,  with  your  cliaractera  your  language  change, — 
From  grave  to  gay,  o*  nadirr  dictalts,  range; 
Now  droop  in  lUl  the  plaintiventss  of  woo, — (! !) 
Now  in  glad  numbers  light  and  airy  flowt 
Now  shake  the  stage  with  guilt's  alamiiag  lone,  (!!) 
And  make  the  aching  bosom  all  yoar  ohh." 

'Was  there  ever  a  fonder  set  of  complacent  old  phrases, 
such  as  any  schoolboy  miglit  utter  ?  Yet  this  ia  the  man  who 
undertook  to  despise  Charles  Lamb,  and  to  trample  on  Keats 
and  Shelley ! 

I  have  mentioned  tlie  Eosburgli  sale  of  hooks.  I  was 
standing  among  the  bidders  with  my  friend  the  late  Mr. 
Barron  Field,  when  he  jogged  my  elbow,  nnd  said,  "  There  is 
Giffi>rd  over  tlie  ivay,  looking  at  you  with  suck  a  face  !"  I 
met  the  eyes  of  my  beholder,  nnd  saw  a  little  man,  with  a 
wai'pi'd  fiamc  and  ii  countenance  between  the  querulous  and 
liie  angry,  g;iKing  at  mo  with  all  his  might.  It  was,  truly 
viioiigh,  ihu  satirist  who  could  not  bear  to  be  fyilirizcd — the 
di-iioiincer  of  incompetencies,  who  eouKI  ncit  bear  to  be  told 
of  his  own.  He  had  now  learnt,  as  I  was  mvscif  to  learn, 
what  it  was  to  taste  of  his  own  bitter  medicaments ;  and  he 
never  profited  by  it,  for  his  Review  spared  neither  age  nor 
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aez  af  long  as  he  lived.  What  he  did  at  first  out  of  a  self- 
satisfied  incompeteocey  he  did  at  last  out  of  an  envious  and 
angiy  one  ;  and  he  was,  all  the  while,  the  humble  servant  of 
power,  and  never  expressed  one  word  of  regret  for  his  in- 
humanity. The  mixture  of  implacability  and  servility  is  the 
sole  reason,  as  I  have  said  before,  why  I  still  speak  of  him  as 
I  do.  If  he  secretly  felt  regret  for  it,  I  am  sorry— especially 
if  he  retained  any  love  for  his  '^  Anna,"  whom  I  take  to  have 
been  not  only  the  good  servant  and  fidend  he  describes  her, 
but  such  a  one  as  he  could  wish  that  he  had  married.  Why 
did  he  not  marry  her,  and  remain  a  humbler  and  a  happier 
man  ?  or  how  was  it,  that  the  power  to  have  any  love  at  all 
could  not  teach  him  that  other  people  might  have  feelings  as 
well  as  himself,  especially  women  and  the  sick  ? 

Such  were  the  causes  of  my  disfiivour  with  the  Tory  critics 
in  England. 

To  those  in  Scotland  I  gave,  in  like  manner,  the  first  cause 

of  offence,  and  they  had  better  right  to  complain  of  me  ; 

thon^  they  ended,  as  far  as  regards  the  mode  of  resentment, 

in  being  still  more  in  the  wrong.     I  had  taken  a  dislike  to 

Walter  Soott,  on  account  of  a  solitary  passage  in  his  edition 

of  Dryden — nay,  on  account  of  a  single  word.     The  word,  it 

must  be  allowed,  was  an  extraordinary  one,  and  such  as  he 

must  have  regretted  writing ;  for  a  more  dastardly  or  delibe- 

xmte  piece  of  wickedness  than  allowing  a  ship  with  its  crew  to 

go  to  sea,  knowing  the  vessel  to  be  leaky,  believing  it  likely 

to  founder,  and  on  purpose  to  destroy  one  of  the  passengers, 

it  is  not  so  easy  to  conceive  ;  yet,  because  this  was  done  by 

a  Tory  king,  the  rektor  could  find  no  severer  term  for  it  than 

^  ongeoerous.*'    Here  is  the  passage : — 

-  His  political  principles  (the  Earl  of  Mulgrare's^  were  thoM  of  a 
staandi  Tory,  which  lie  maintained  through  hij  whole  life;  and  be 
was  aeakms  for  the  royal  prerogatire.  although  he  had  no  niMnieaaoii 
to  eoBBiaiA  of  Chariet  the  Second*  who,  to  arenge  hinudf  of  Mol- 
Aimvc;  §at  a  snppowd  attachment  to  the  Frin«M  Anne.  ^Jt  hm  to 
IVmrim,  at  the  head  of  some  troops,  m  a  leaky  vetse^  icAicS  tt  mas 
mmmmtiwmU  ham  meruked  im  tk€  voyape.  Though  MnlgraTS  was 
M^Crfa^  or  thedanra^  he  .conied  to  shun  it;  and  the  Earl  of  Ry- 
^STa  fcToaritTtm  of  the  king,  gcneronily  faiMtcd  nprm  thui^g 
hSa^  with  him.  This  «^f««™u  attempt  to  destroy  him  hi  the 
vora^  of  performmg  hit  duty,  with  the  refasal  of  a  regiment,  mads 
a  tampomy  change  in  MulgraTc's  conduct.  '-^oUM  om  Abmkm  amd 
ilriifitjirf  tm  Dfjdeti'*  Works,  voL  is.  p.  304. 
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This  passage  was  tbe  reftscn  why  the  future  great  noTeliat 
was  introduced  to  Apollo,  in  the  Featl  of  the  PoeU,  after  a 
very  iircvcrent  fashion. 

I  believe  that  with  reference  to  high  standards  of  poetry 
and  eriticiam,  superior  to  mere  description,  however  lirely,  to 
the  demands  of  rliyiae  for  its  own  sake,  to  proaaical  ground- 
works of  style,  metaphors  of  commoa  properly,  convention- 
alities in  gpneral,  and  the  prevalence  of  a  nuiterial  over  a 
spiritual  treatment,  my  estimate  of  Walter  Scott's  then  pub- 
lications, making  allowance  for  the  manner  of  it,  will  still  be 
found  not  far  froni  the  truth,  by  those  who  have  profited  by 
a  more  advanced  age  of  testhetical  culture. 

There  is  as  much  difference,  for  instance,  poetically  speak- 
ing, between  Coleridge's  brief  poem,  ChriilaM,  and  all  the 
narrative  poems  of  Waller  Scott,  or,  as  Wordsworth  called 
them,  "  novels  in  verse,"  aa  between  »  precious  eseence  and  a 
coarse  imitation  of  it,  got  up  for  sale.  Indeed,  Coleridge,  not 
unnaturally,  though  not  with  entire  reason  (for  the  story  and 
characters  in  Scott  were  the  real  chami),  lamented  that  an 
endeavour,  imavowed,  had  been  made  to  catch  bis  tone,  and 
had  succeeded  just  far  enough  to  recommend  to  unbounded 
popularity  what  had  nothing  in  common  with  it. 

But  though  Walter  Scott  was  no  novelist  at  tliat  time 
except  in  verse,  the  tone  of  personal  aSEumption  towards  him 
in  the  Feast  of  the  Poets  formed  a  just  ground  of  offence. 
Not  that  I  had  not  as  much  right  to  differ  with  any  man  on 
any  subject,  aa  he  had  to  differ  with  others ;  but  it  would 
have  become  me,  especially  at  that  time  of  life,  and  in  speak- 
ing of  a  living  person,  to  express  the  difference  with  modesty. 
I  ought  to  have  taken  care  also  not  to  fall  into  one  of  the  very 
prejudices  1  was  reproving,  and  think  ill  or  well  of  people  in 
proportion  as  they  differed  or  agreed  witli  me  in  politics. 
Walter  Scott  saw  the  good  oi  mankind  in  a  Tory  or  retro- 
spective point  of  view.  I  saw  it  from  a  Wliig,  a  Radical,  or 
prospective  one  ;  and  though  1  still  think  he  was  mistaken, 
and  though  circumstances  have  shown  that  the  world  think  so 
too,  I  ought  to  have  discovered,  even  by  the  writings  which  I 
condemned,  that  he  waa  a  man  of  a  kindly  nature ;  and  it 
would  have  become  me  to  have  given  him  credit  for  the  same 
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good  motives,  which  I  arrogated  excluaiTelj  for  my  own  tide 
of  the  qaestion.  It  is  true,  it  might  be  supposed,  ihat  I 
should  haye  adyocated  that  side  with  leas  ardour,  had  I  been 
more  temperate  in  this  kind  of  judgment ;  but  I  do  not  think 
so.  Or  if  I  had,  the  want  of  ardour  would  probably  have 
been  compensated  by  the  presence  of  qualities,  the  absence  of 
which  was  injurious  to  its  good  effect  At  all  events,  I  am 
now  of  opinion,  that  whatever  may  be  the  immediate  impres- 
sion, a  cause  is  advocated  to  the  most  permanent  advantage 
by  persuasive,  instead  of  provoking  manners;  and  certain  I 
am,  that  whether  this  be  the  case  or  not,  no  human  being,  be 
he  the  best  and  wisest  of  his  kind,  much  less  a  confident 
young  man,  can  be  so  sure  of  the  result  of  his  confidence,  as 
to  warrant  the  substitution  of  his  will  and  pleasure  in  that 
direction,  for  the  charity  which  befits  his  common  modesty 
and  his  participation  of  error. 

It  is  impossible  for  me,  in  other  respects,  to  regret  the  war 
I  had  with  the  Tories.  I  rejoice  in  it  as  fiir  as  I  can  rejoice 
at  anything  painful  to  myself  and  others,  and  I  am  paid  for 
the  consequences  in  what  I  have  lived  to  see;  nay,  in  the 
reelect  and  regrets  of  the  best  of  my  enemies.  But  I  am 
Borry  that  in  aiming  wounds  which  I  had  no  right  to  give,  I 
cannot  deny  that  I  brought  on  myself  others  which  they  had 
atill  less  right  to  inflict ;  and  I  make  the  amends  of  this  oon- 
feasion,  not  only  in  return  for  what  they  have  expressed 
themselves,  but  in  justice  to  the  feelings  which  honest  men  of 
all  parties  experience  as  they  advance  in  life,  and  when  they 
loc^  back  calmly  upon  their  common  errors. 

**  I  shall  put  this  book  in  my  pocket,"  said  Walter  Scott  to 
Mmray,  afler  he  had  been  standing  a  while  at  his  counter, 
reading  the  Story  of  Rimmu 

**  Pray  do,"  said  the  publisher.  The  copy  of  the  bo<*  was 
set  down  to  the  author  in  the  bookseller's  account  as  a  preM&t 
to  Walter  Scott.  Walter  Scott  was  beloved  by  his  friends; 
the  m^har  of  the  Story  of  Rimini  was  an  old  offender,  per- 
acnal  as  wdl  as  political ;  and  hence  the  fury  with  which  they 
Ml  oo  him  in  their  new  publication. 

Ereij  party  has  a  right  side  and  a  wrong.  The  rig^  ade 
of  Whiggism,  Radicalism,  or  the  love  of  liberty,  is  the  lore 
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of  justice — tlie  wiali  to  see  fair  play  to  all  nieti,  and  tho  ad- 
vancement of  knowledge  iind  oompetenee.  The  ■wrong  side  ia 
tlio  wiali  to  ptiU  dowa  tliose  above  tie,  instead  of  the  desire  of 
raising  those  who  ftre  below.  The  right  side  of  Tcirjiam  ia 
the  lore  of  order  and  the  disposition  to  roTevraicc  and  personal 
attachiueat ;  tlie  wrong  side  ia  the  love  of  power  for  power's 
Bake,  and  llii;  di:(L'niii nation  to  mainlnio  it  in  the  tt'etli  of  nil 
that  ia  reasonable  and  htunane.  A  abniig  ipice  of  wapeatli- 
tion,  generated  hj  the  kabit  of  nceeM,  tended  to  ttxatiiK  tbe 
right  and  wrong  odea  of  TuyiaB,  ia  minds  aot  otliecwiBe 
unjust  or  ungenerous.  Tb^  sanasd  Ma  imi^iiM  ibtt  faeft^sQ 
and  earth  would  "  Dome  togetbar,"  if  Ibe  wpposed  &Toarite> 
of  Providenoe  were  to  be  conmdared  u  &v«arilee  do  longer  ; 
and  heuoe  the  unbounded  licence  wbitdi  they  gKve  to  thdr 
reaentment,  and  the  stnuige  sdf'penaiiMioii  of  a  man  like 
Walter  Scott,  not  only  to  lament  over  the  progress  of  society, 
as  if  the  future  had  been  ordained  only  to  carry  on  the  past, 
but  to  countenance  the  Border-like  forages  of  his  friends  into 
provinces  which  they  Imd  no  business  to  invade,  and  to 
speculate  upon  still  greater  organizatioos  of  them,  which  cir- 
cumstances, luckily  for  his  fame,  prevented.  I  allude  to  the 
intended  establisliinent  of  a  journal,  which,  as  it  never  existed, 
it  is  no  longer  necessary  to  name. 

Readers  in  tlieso  kindUer  days  of  criticism  have  no  concep- 
tion of  the  extent  to  which  personal  hostility  allowed  itself  to 
be  transported,  in  the  periodicals  oi'  those  times.  Personal 
habits,  ap];earances,  coimections,  domesticities,  nothing  was 
safe  froia  niiarepresentations,  begun,  perhaps,  in  the  gaiety  of 
a  satumaiian  licence,  but  gradually  carried  to  an  excess  which 
would  have  been  ludicrous,  had  it  not  sometimes  produced 
tragical  consequences.  It  threatened  a  great  many  more,  and 
scattered,  meantime,  a  great  deal  of  wretchedness  among  im- 
offending  as  well  as  offending  persons,  sometimes  in  proportion 
to  the  delicacy  which  hindered  them  from  exculpating  them- 
selves, and  wliich  could  oidy  have  vindicated  one  portion  of  a 
family  by  sacrificing  another.  I  was  so  caricatured,  it  seems, 
among  the  rest,  upon  matters  great  and  small  (for  I  did  not 
see  a  tenth  part  of  what  was  said  of  me),  that  persons,  on 
subsequently  becoming  acquainted  with  me,  sometimes  ex- 
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preswd  their  snrpriiie  mt  finding  me  no  other  dian  I  was  in 
&ce,  drees,  manners,  and  very  walk ;  to  say  nothing  of  the 
conjugality  which  they  found  at  my  fireside,  and  the  afiection 
which  I  had  the  hapfpiness  of  enjoying  among  my  friends  in 
gencraL  I  never  retaliated  in  the  same  way  ;  first,  because  I 
had  never  been  tau^t  to  respect  it,  even  by  the  jests  of 
Aristophanes ;  secondly,  because  I  observed  the  sorrow  which 
it  caused  both  to  right  and  wrong ;  thirdly,  because  it  is  im- 
possible to  know  the  truth  of  any  ttory  related  of  a  person, 
without  hearing  all  the  parties  concerned ;  and  fourthly, 
because,  while  people  thought  me  busy  with  politics  and  con- 
tention, I  was  almost  always  absorbed  in  my  books  and  verses, 
and  did  not,  perhaps,  sufficiently  consider  the  worldly  conse- 
quences of  the  indulgence. 

To  return  to  the  Feast  of  the  Poets,  I  offended  all  the 
critics  of  the  old  or  French  school  by  objecting  to  the  mono- 
tony of  Pope^s  versification,  and  all  the  critics  of  the  new  or 
German  school,  by  laughing  at  Wordsworth,  with  whose 
writings  I  was  then  unacquainted,  except  through  the  medium 
of  his  deriders.  On  reading  him  for  myself,  I  became  such 
an  admirer,  that  Lord  Byron  accused  me  of  making  him 
popular  upon  town.  I  had  not  very  well  pleased  Lord  Byron 
himself,  by  counting  him  inferior  to  Wordsworth.  Indeed,  I 
offended  almost  everybody  whom  I  noticed  ;  some  by  finding 
any  fault  at  aU  with  them ;  some,  by  not  praising  them  on 
their  fiivourite  points  ;  some,  by  praising  others  on  any  point; 
and  some,  I  am  afraid,  and  those  amongst  the  most  good- 
nature<l,  by  needlessly  bringing  them  on  the  carpet,  and 
turning  their  very  good-nature  into  a  subject  of  caricature. 
Thus  I  introduced  Mr.  Hayley,  whom  I  need  not  have  noticed 
at  all,  as  he  belonged  to  a  bygone  generation.  He  had  been 
brought  up  in  the  courtesies  of  the  old  school  of  manners, 
which  he  ultra-polished  and  rendered  caressing,  after  die 
fashion  of  my  Arcadian  friends  of  Italy  ;  and  as  the  poetry  of 
the  Triumphs  of  Temper  was  not  as  vigorous  in  style  as  it  was 
amiable  in  its  moral  and  elegant  in  point  of  femcy,  I  chose  to 
sink  his  fancy  and  his  amiableness,  and  to  represent  him  as 
nothing  but  an  effeminate  parader  of  phrases  of  endearment 
and  pickthank  adulation.     I  looked  upon  him  as  a  sort  of 
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poiFder-pti£f  of  a  man,  irith  no  real  manhood  in  him,  but  fit 
only  to  »uffocat«  people  with  his  frivolous  vanity,  and  be  struck 
aoide  with  contempt.  I  had  not  yet  learned,  that  writers  may 
be  very  "strong"  and  huffing  on  paptr,  while  feeble  on  other 
points,  and,  vke  versA,  weak  in  their  metres,  while  they  are 
strong  enough  as  regards  muscle.  I  remember  my  astonish- 
ment, years  aftcrwai-dg,  on  finding  that  the  "gentle  Mr.  Hay- 
ley,"  whom  I  had  taken  for 

"  A  panj'  iniect,  thireriag  nt  ■  breeze," 
was  a  strong-built  man,  {amou.ii  for  walking  in  the  snow 
before  dayliglit,  nnd  possessed  of  an  intrepidity  as  a  horseman 
Bmoimting  to  the  reckless.  It  is  not  improbable  that  the 
feeble  Hayley,  during  one  of  his  equestrian  passes,  could  have 
snatched  up  the  "vigorous"  Gifford,  and  pitched  him  over 
the  hedge  into  the  next  Held. 

Having  thus  secured  the  enmity  of  the  Tory  critics  north 
and  south,  and  the  indifference  (to  say  the  least  of  it)  of  the 
gentlest  lookers  on,  it  fell  to  the  lot  of  tlie  better  part  of  my 
impulses  to  lose  me  the  only  counteracting  influence  which 
was  offered  me  in  the  friendship  of  the  Whigs.  I  had  par- 
taken deeply  of  Whig  indignation  at  the  desertion  of  their 
party  by  the  Prince  Regent.  The  Reflector  contained  an 
article  on  his  Royal  Highness,  bitter  accordingly,  which  ban- 
tered, among  other  absurdities,  a  famous  dinner  given  by  him 
to  "  one  hundred  and  fifty  particular  friends."  There  was  a 
real  stream  of  water  nmning  down  the  table  at  this  dinner, 
stocked  with  golden  fish.  It  had  banks  of  moss  and  bridges 
of  pasteboard ;  ihe  salt-cellars  were  panniers  bonie  by  "  golden 
asses ;"  everything,  in  short,  was  as  unlike  the  dinners  now 
given  by  the  sovereign,  in  point  of  taste  and  good  sense,  as 
effeminacy  is  different  from  womanhood  ;  and  the  Reflector,  in 
a  parody  of  the  compl^unt  of  the  shepherd,  described  how 

"Despniring.  beside  a  clear  itream, 
The  bust  of  a  cod-fleh  wiu  Itudi 
And  while  a  false  taste  woa  hii  theme, 
A  drainer  supported  hii  head." 

.\  day  or  two  after  the  appearance  of  this  article,  I  met  in 
the  street  the  lat«  estimable  Blanco  White,  whom  I  had  the 
pleasure  of  being  acquainted  with.    He  told  me  of  the  amuse- 
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meot  it  had  given  at  Holland  House ;  and  added,  that  Lord 
Holland  would  be  glad  to  see  me  among  his  friends  there,  and 
that  he  (Blanco  White)  was  commissioned  to  saj  ao. 

I  did  not  doubt  for  an  instant  that  anything  but  the  most 
disinterested  kindness  and  good-nature  dictated  the  inyitation 
which  was  thus  made  to  me.  It  was  impossible,  at  any  subse- 
quent time,  that  I  could  speak  with  greater  respect  and  admi- 
ration of  his  lordship,  than  I  had  been  in  the  habit  of  doing 
already.  Never  had  an  unconstitutional  or  illiberal  measure 
taken  place  in  the  House  of  Lords,  but  his  protest  was  sure  to 
appear  against  it ;  and  this,  and  his  elegant  literature  and  re- 
putation for  hospitality,  had  completely  won  my  heart  At  the 
same  time,  I  did  not  look  upon  the  invitation  as  any  return  for 
this  enthusiasm.  I  considered  his  lordship  (and  now  at  this  mo- 
ment consider  him)  as  having  been  as  free  from  every  personal 
motive  as  myself;  and  this  absence  of  all  suspicion,  prospective 
or  retrospective,  enabled  me  to  feel  the  more  confident  and  con- 
soled in  the  answer  which  I  felt  bound  to  make  to  his  courtesy. 

I  said  to  Mr.  Blanco  White,  that  I  could  not  sufficiently 
express  my  sense  of  the  honour  that  his  lordship  was  pleased 
to  do  me;  and  there  was  not  a  man  in  England  at  whose 
table  I  should  be  prouder  or  happier  to  sit;  and  I  was  fortu- 
nate in  having  a  conveyer  of  the  invitation,  who  would  know 
how  to  believe  what  I  said,  and  to  make  a  true  representation 
of  it;  and  that  with  almost  any  other  person,  I  should  fear 
to  be  thought  guilty  of  immodesty  and  presumption,  in  not 
hastening  to  avail  myself  of  so  great  a  kindness;  but  that 
the  more  I  admired  and  loved  the  character  of  Lord  Holland, 
the  less  I  dared  to  become  personally  acquainted  with  him ; 
that  being  a  &r  weaker  person  than  he  gave  me  credit  for 
being,  it  would  be  difficult  for  me  to  eat  the  mutton  and 
drink  the  claret  of  such  a  man,  without  falling  into  any 
ojunion  into  which  his  conscience  might  induce  him  to  lead 
me;  and  that  not  having  a  single  personal  acquaintance,  even 
among  what  was  called  my  own  party  (the  Badicab),  his 
lordship*s  goodness  would  be  the  more  easily  enabled  to  put 
its  kindest  and  most  indulgent  construction  on  the  misfortune 
which  I  was  obliged  to  undergo,  in  denying  myself  the  delight 
of  his  society. 
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I  do  Dot  say  tliat  these  were  ihe  voiy  words,  bat  they 
convey  the  spirit  ol'  what  1  raid  to  Mr,  Blanto  White;  and 
I  should  act  have  doubted  hia  giving  them  n  correct  report, 
cen  Lad  no  evidence  of  it  followed.  But  there  (Ed ;  for 
Lord  Holland  courteously  seat  me  liia  publications,  and  never 
ceased,  while  he  hved,  to  show  mc  all  the  kindness  in  his  power. 

Of  high  life  in  ordinary,  it  is  little  for  me  to  say  that  I 
might  liuvc  had  a  anrfeit  of  it,  il'  1  pleased.  Circumstancea, 
had  I  given  way  to  them,  might  have  rendered  half  my 
existence  a  roimd  of  it.  I  might  also  have  partaken  no  mean 
portion  of  high  life  estraordiiiary.  And  very  charming  is  its 
mixture  of  sofineaa  and  strength,  of  the  manliness  of  jta 
taste  and  the  urbanity  of  its  intercourse.  I  have  tasted,  if 
not  much  of  it,  yet  aouie  of  i(a  very  essence,  and  I  cherish, 
and  am  gritteful  Ibr  it  tit  this  moment.  What  I  liare  enid, 
therefore,  of  Holland  House,  is  mentioned  under  no  fedings, 
either  of  assumption  or  servility.  The  invitation  was  made, 
aud  declined,  ivith  an  equal  spirit  of  faith  on  both  aides  In 
better  impulses. 

Far,  therefore,  am  I  from  supposing,  that  tlic  silence  of  the 
Whig  critics  respecting  me  was  owing  to  any  hostile  influence 
which  Lord  Holland  would  have  condescended  to  eserciae. 
Not  being  among  the  visitors  at  Holland  House,  I  dare  say  I 
was  not  tliought  of;  or  if  I  was  thought  of,  I  was  regarded  as 
a  person  who,  in  shunning  'Whig  counection,  and,  perhaps,  in 
poraisting  to  advocate  a  reform  towards  which  they  were 
cooling,  might  be  supposed  indifferent  to  Whig  advocacy. 
And,  indeed,  such  was  the  case,  till  I  felt  the  wajit  of  it. 

Accordingly,  the  Edtabiirgk  Review  took  no  notice  of  the 
Feast  of  the  Poets,  though  my  verses  praised  it  at  the 
expense  of  the  Quarterhj,  and  though  pome  of  the  reviewers, 
to  my  knowledge,  liked  it,  and  it  echoed  the  opinions  of  others. 
It  took  no  notice  of  the  pamphlet  on  the  Folly  and  Danger  of 
Methodism,  though  the  opinions  in  it  were,  perliaps,  identical 
with  ita  own.  And  it  took  as  little  of  the  Heformisl's  Answer 
to  an  Article  in  the  Edinburgh  Review — a  pamphlet  which  I 
wrote  in  defence  of  its  own  reforming  principles,  which  it  had 
lately  taken  it  into  its  head  to  renounce  as  impracticable.  Re- 
form had  been  apparently  given  up  for  ever  by  its  originators; 
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the  Tories  were  increasing  in  strength  eTcrj  day ;  and  I  was 
left  to  battle  with  them  as  I  could.  Little  did  I  suppose,  that 
a  time  would  come  when  I  should  be  an  Edinburgh  Beviewer 
myself;  when  its  former  editor,  agreeably  to  the  diclatCB  of  his 
heart,  would  be  one  of  the  kindest  of  my  friends ;  and  when 
a  cadet  of  one  of  the  greatest  of  the  Whig  houses,  too  young 
at  that  time  to  possess  more  than  a  prospectiye  influence, 
would  cany  the  reform  from  which  his  elders  recoiled,  and 
gill  the  prince-opposing  Whig-Radical  with  a  pension,  imder 
the  gracious  countenance  of  a  queen  whom  the  Radical  loves. 
I  think  the  Edinburgh  Review  might  hayc  noticed  my  books 
a  little  oflener.  I  am  sure  it  would  hare  done  me  a  great 
deal  of  worldly  good  by  it,  and  ilKlf  no  harm  in  these  pro- 
gressing days  of  criticism.  But  I  said  nothing  on  the  subject, 
and  may  haye  been  thought  indifferent. 

Of  Mr.  Blanco  White,  thus  brought  to  my  recollection,  a 
good  deal  is  known  in  certain  political  and  religious  quarters; 
but  it  may  be  new  to  many  readers,  that  he  was  an  Anglo- 
Spaniard,  who  was  forced  to  quit  the  Peninsula  for  his  liberal 
opinions,  and  who  died  in  his  adopted  country  not  long  ago, 
after  many  years'  endeavour  to  come  to  some  positive  faith 
within  the  Christian  pale.  At  the  time  I  knew  him  he  had 
not  long  arrived  from  Sps^ii,  and  was  engaged,  or  about  to  be 
engaged,  as  tutor  to  the  present  Lord  Holland.  Though 
English  by  name  and  origin,  he  was  more  of  the  Spaniard  in 
appearance,  being  very  unlike  the  portrait  prefixed  to  his 
Life  and  Correspondence,  At  least,  he  must  have  greatly 
altered  from  what  he  was  when  I  knew  him,  if  that  portrait 
ever  resembled  him.  He  had  a  long  pale  fiu^,  with  prominent 
drooping  nose,  anxious  and  somewhat  staring  eyes,  and  a 
mouth  turning  down  at  the  comers.  I  believe  there  was  not 
an  honester  man  in  the  world,  or  one  of  an  acuter  intellect, 
short  of  the  mischief  that  had  been  done  it  by  a  melancholy 
temperament  and  a  superstitious  training.  It  is  distressing, 
in  the  work  alluded  to,  to  see  what  a  torment  the  intellect 
may  be  rendered  to  itself  by  its  own  sharpness,  in  its  efforts 
to  make  its  way  to  conclusions,  equally  unnecessary  to  discover 
and  impossible  to  be  arrived  at. 

But,  perhaps,  there  was  something  naturally  self-tormentiDg 
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in  the  state  of  Mr.  "ffliite's  blood.  Tlie  first  time  I  met  liim 
at  a  friend's  hoUGC,  ]ie  was  aufTei-iiig  iinder  the  culumules  of 
his  countrymen;  and  though  of  extremely  gentle  mannera  in 
ordinary,  he  almost  sturtltd  mc  by  suddt^nly  turning  round,  aiid 
saying,  in  one  of  those  iijcorrect  foreign  sentences  ivhich  force 
one  to  be  relieved  while  they  startle,  "  If  they  proceed  more, 
I  will  go  mad." 

In  like  manner,  while  he  was  giving  me  the  IIoiliuid-House 
invitation,  and  telling  me  of  the  amusement  derived  from  tlie 
pathetic  cod's  head  and  shoulders,  he  looked  eo  like  the  pisca- 
tory bust  which  he  was  describing,  that  with  all  my  respect 
for  his  patriotimn  and  liis  sorrows,  I  could  not  help  partaking 
of  the  unlucky  tendency  of  my  coiu)tr}*men  to  be  amused,  in 
spile  of  myself,  with  the  involuntary  burlesque, 

Mr.  White,  on  his  arrival  in  England,  ivaa  so  anxious  a 
Btadent  of  the  language,  that  he  noted  down  in  a  pocket-book 
wery  phrase  which  struck  as  remarkable.  Observing  the 
words  "Cannon  Brewery"  on  premises  thoa  standing  in 
Knightsb ridge,  and  taking  the  figure  of  a  cannon  which  was 
OTer  them,  as  the  sign  of  the  commodity  dealt  in,  he  put  down 
as  a  nicety  of  speech,  "  The  English  brew  cannon." 

Another  time,  seeing  maid-servants  walking  with  children 
in  a  nursery -garden,  lie  rejoiced  in  the  pixigeny-loving  cha- 
racter of  the  people  among  whom  lie  had  come,  and  wrote 
down,  "  Public  garden  provided  for  nurses,  in  wliich  they 
take  the  children  to  walk." 

This  gentleman,  who  had  been  called  "  Bianco"  in  Spain— 
which  was  a  translation  of  bis  family  name  "  White,"  and 
who  afterwards  wrote  an  excellent  EngUsli  book  of  enter- 
taining letters  on  the  Peninsula,  imder  the  Grreco-Spanisli 
appellation  of  Don  Leucadio  Doblado  (White  Doubled)— was 
author  of  a  sonnet  whicli  Coleridge  pronounced  to  be  the  best 
in  the  English  language.  I  know  not  what  Mr.  WordswortJi 
said  on  this  judgment.  Perhaps  he  wrote  fifty  sonnets  on  the 
spot  to  disprove  it.  And  in  truth  it  was  a  bold  sentence,  and 
probably  spoken  out  of  a  kindly,  though  not  conscious,  spirit 
of  exaggeration.   The  sonnet,  nevertheless,  is  U  uly  beautiful.* 

•  It  is  the  oi 
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CHAPTER    XIII. 

THE  BEQENT  AND  THE  "  EXAJUNEB." 

"EvERYTHiKG  having  been  thus  prepared,  by  myself  as  well  as 
by  others,  for  a  good  blow  at  the  ExamiBer,  the  ministers  did 
not  fail  to  strike  it. 

There  was  an  annual  dinner  of  the  Irish  on  Sunt  Patrick's 
Dav,  at  which  the  Prince  of  Wales's  name  used  to  be  the 
reigning  and  rapturous  toast,  as  that  of  the  greatest  friend  they 
possessed  in  the  United  Kingdom.  He  was  held  to  be  the 
jovial  advocate  of  liberality  in  all  things,  and  sponsor  in  par- 
ticular for  concession  to  the  Catholic  claims.  But  the  Prince 
of  Wales,  now  become  Prince  Regent,  had  retained  tlie  Tory 
ministers  of  his  father ;  he  had  broken  life-long  engagements ; 
had  violated  his  promises,  particular  as  well  as  general,  those 
to  tlie  Catholics  among  them ;  and  led  in  toto  a  different  poli- 
tical life  from  what  had  been  expected.  The  name,  therefore, 
which  used  to  be  hailed  with  rapture,  was  now,  at  the  dinner 
in  question,  received  with  hisses. 

An  article  appeared  on  the  subject  in  the  Examiner ;  the 
attomey-generars  eye  was  swiftly  upon  the  article;  and  the 
result  to  the  proprietors  was  two  years'  imprisonment,  with  a 
tine,  to  each,  of  five  hundred  pounds.     I  shall  relate  the  story 
of  my  imprisonment  a  few  pages  onward.     Much  as  it  injured 
mo,  I  caimot  wish  that  I  had  evaded  it,  for  I  believe  that  it 
did  good,  and  I  should  have  guffered  far  worse  in  the  self- 
abasement.     Neither  have  I  any  quarrel,  at  this  distance  of 
time,  with  the  Prince  Regent;  for  though  his  frivolity,  his. 
tergiversation,  and  his  treatment  of  his  wife,  will  not  allow- 
mv  to  respect  his  memory,  I  am  boimd  to  pardon  it  as  I  do* 
my  own  faults,  in  consideration  of  the  circumstances  which 
mould  the  character  of  every  human  being.     Could  I  meet 
him  in  some  odd  comer  of  the  Elysian  fields,  where  charity 
had  room  for  both  of  us,  I  should  first  apologize  to  him  for 
having  been  the  instrument  in  the  hand  of  events  for  attacking 
a  fellow-creature,  and  then  expect  to  hear  him  avow  as  hearty  & 
rc^et  for  having  injured  myself,  and  unjustly  treated  his  wife. 

[The  author  repeated  the  article  in  the  first  edition  of 
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Bis  Avtohiogi-aph;/ ;  but  in  reviting  fho  present  edition  lie 
marked  tiie  whole  of  it  for  omiision.  The  greater  por- 
tion, indeed,  is  coinpleteiy  out  of  date,  as  so  oftea  happens 
with  political  writing  ;  the  facta,  the  alluBions,  the  very  turn 
of  tht!  phiiucs,  belong  to  circunuituuces  long  siace  Ibrgotten; 
and  the  effect  of  the  composition,  even  as  a  work  ef  art,  could 
not  now  be  appreciated.  But  t>incc  ro  much  Las  turned  upon 
the  purport  of  this  ^r.  Equally  upon  one  passage,  it 

may  bt*  as  well  to  prescj.E  portion.     The  occurrence 

which  prompted  the  articl  a  public  dioner  on  Saint 

Patrick's  Day,  at  \s-hich  tl  man,  Lord  Moira,  a  gene- 

rous  man,  inaile   nol  it   alloaion   to  the    Prince 

ICegBDt,  and  Mr.  Sh>  manfully  stood  up  for  Ms 

royal  friend,  declaring  u^  j^  U  sustained  the  principles 
of  the  I'nnce  Regent,  was  naiHttu  by  angry  shouts  and  cries 
of  "Change  tin.-  sulpjoci:"  The  Whig  ^lurmnj  Chnuidc 
moralized  tliis  theme;  and  the  Morning  Post,  which  then 
affected  to  be  the  orgau  of  the  Court,  in  a  utrain  of  un- 
qualifit^l  admiration,  replied  to  the  Chronicle,  partly  in  vapid 
prose  objurgation,  and  partly  in  a  wretched  poem,  graced  with 
epithets  intended  to  be  estravagantly  llattering  to  the  Prince. 
To  this  reply  the  Examiner  rejoined  in  a  paper  of  con- 
siderable length,  analyzing  the  whole  facts,  and  tnin^ting 
the  language  of  adulation  into  tliat  of  truth.  The  clo.sc  of 
the  article  shows  its  spirit  and  purpose,  and  la  a  iiur  specimen 
of  Leigh  Himt's  political  writiiig  at  that  time.] 

"  What  peruin.  unscquiuDted  with  the  true  state  of  the  case,  would 
imagine,  iu  reading  theae  asloundlnB  eulogies,  Itiat  thia  '  Glory  of  tlic 
people"  was  the  lubject  of  million*  of  shrugs  and  reproaches  ! — that 
tbns  '  Protector  of  the  arti'  had  named  a  wretched  foreigner  his  his- 
torical punter,  in  disparagement  or  in  ignorance  of  the  merits  of  his 
own  counttTinen ! — that  this  '  Mccipnas  of  the  age '  patroniised  not  a 
■ingle  deserving  writer  I — that  this  '  Breather  of  eloquence'  could  not 
aay  a  ftw  decent  extempore  words,  if  we  are  to  judge,  at  least,  from 
what  he  said  to  his  regiment  on  its  embarkation  for  Portugal ! — tliat 
this  'Connneror  of  hearts'  was  the  Jisappoimer  of  hopes  I— that  this 
'  Exciter  o(  desire '  [bravo  !  Messieurs  of  the  Posi:'\ — this  '  Adoais  in 
loveliness'  was  a  corpulent  man  of  flfiyl^n  short,  this  dtllijlil/al, 

prince,  was  a  violator  of  his  ward,  a  libertine  over  liead  and  cars  in 
diagruce,  a  despiacr  of  domeslic  ties,  the  companion  of  gamblers  and 
demireps,  a  man  who  has  just  chwed  half  a  century  wilhonl  one 
single  claim  on  the  gratilade  of  his  counlrj .  or  the  respect  of  puttetitr! 
'■  Tlieie  arc  bard  truths ;  but  are  tliej  nol  truths  i    And  bare  we 
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not  tiiifered  eDoagh — are  we  nottnow  •nffering  bitterly— from  the  die* 
ITUsting  flatteries  of  which  the  abore  it  a  repetition?  The  miniften 
iiMj  talk  of  the  tbocking  boldness  of  the  mss,  and  may  throw  o«t 
thdr  wretched  warnings  about  intenrlews  between  Mr.  PerdTal  and 
Sir  Yicarj  Oibbs;  bat  let  us  inform  them,  that  such  yioes  as  hare 
jnst  been  enumerated  are  shocking  to  all  Englishmen  who  hare  a  just 
•ense  of  the  state  of  Europe;  and  that  he  is  a  bolder  man,  who,  in 
times  like  the  present,  dares  to  afford  reason  for  the  description. 
Would  to  God,  the  Examiner  could  ascertain  that  difficult,  and  per- 
haps undiscoreraUe,  point  which  enables  a  public  writer  to  keep 
clear  of  an  appearance  of  the  love  of  scandal,  while  he  is  hunting  out 
the  rices  of  those  in  power  I  Then  should  one  paper,  at  least,  in  this 
BictropoUs  help  to  rescue  the  nation  from  tlie  charge  of  silenftly 
encouraging  what  it  must  publidj  rue;  and  the  Sardanapalus  who  ia 
now  afraid  of  none  but  informers,  be  taught  to  shiUce,  in  the  midst  of 
his  minions,  in  the  very  drunlmness  of  his  heart,  at  the  Toioe  of 
hooes^.  But  if  tills  be  im^ossihle,  still  there  is  one  benefit  which 
tmih  maj  derire  from  adulation— one  benefit  which  is  farourable  to 
the  fimner  in  proportion  to  the  grossness  of  the  latter,  and  of  which 
none  of  his  flattmrs  seem  to  be  awaro-*the  opportunitj  of  contm- 
dieting  its  assertions.  Let  us  never  forget  this  advantage,  which 
adulation  cannot  help  giving  us;  and  let  sudi  of  our  readers  as  are 
indintd  to  deal  insinonrelj  with  the  great  from  a  iklse  notion  of 
polioj  and  of  knowledge  of  the  world,  take  warning  from  what  we 
now  see  of  the  miserable  effects  of  courtly  disguise,  paltering,  and 
pcolliga<7.  Flatte^  in  any  shape  is  unworthy  a  man  and  a  gentle- 
man ;  but  political  flattery  is  almost  a  request  to  be  made  slaves.  If 
we  would  have  the  great  to  be  what  th^  ought,  we  must  flnd  some 
means  or  other  to  speak  of  them  as  they  are." 

This  article,  no  doubt,  was  very  bitter  and  contemptuons ; 
therefore,  iu  the  legal  sense  of  the  term,  very  libellous;  tLe 
more  so,  inasmuch  as  it  was  very  true.  There  will  be  no 
question  about  the  truth  of  it,  at  this  distance  of  time,  with 
any  class  of  persons,  unless,  possibly,  with  same  few  of  the 
old  Tories,  who  may  think  it  was  a  patriotic  action  in  the 
Prince  to  displace  the  Whigs 'for  their  opponents.  But  I 
believe,  that  under  all  the  circimistances,  there  are  few  persons 
indeed  nowadays,  of  my  class,  who  will  not  be  of  opinion 
t^fit^  bitter  as  the  article  was,  it  was  more  than  sufficiently 
avenged  by  two  years*  imprisonment  and  a  fine  of  a  thousand 
pounds.  For  it  did  but  express  what  all  the  world  were 
feeling,  with  the  exception  of  the  Prince's  once  bitterest 
enemies,  the  Tories  themselves,  then  newly  become  his 
friends ;  and  its  very  sincerity  and  rashness,  had  the  Prinoe 
possessed  greatness  of  mind  to  think  so,  might  have  furnished 
him  such  a  ground  for  pardoning  it,  as  would  have  been  the 
best  proof  he  could  have  given  us  of  our  having  mistaken 
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him,  and  turned  ns  into  blushing  nnd  grateful  frlenda.  An 
attempt  to  bribe  \w  on  tbe  Bide  of  f«ir  did  but  fiirther  disgust 
UB,  A  free  and  noble  wairing  of  the  punisLmcnt  would  hara 
bowed  our  liearts  into  regret.  We  should  huve  found  in  it 
the  evidence  of  that  true  generosity  of  nature  paramount  to 
■whatsoever  was  frivolous  or  appeared  to  be  mean,  which  his 
flatterers  claimed  for  htm.  and  which  would  have  made  ua 
doubly  blush  for  the  ;  es  to  which  we  seemed  to  ^ 

be  attached,  when,  ii>  .•  othing  would   have  better 

pleased  us  than  such  a  n  of  the  gay  and  tlie  mag- 

nanimous.     I  say  dou  for  I  now  blush  at  ever 

Laving  been  conaide  r  been  willing  to  be  con- 

sidered, an  advocate  if  conventionality,  unquali- 

fied by  hberal  excepliomt  nuu  ^.ospective  oulargemenl ;  and 
I  am  Bure  fliat  my  brother,  had  he  been  living,  who  was  ono 
of  the  beat-natured  and  most  indulgent  of  men,  would  have 
joined  with  me  in  making  the  same  concession ;  though  I  am 
bound  to  add  that,  with  all  his  indulgence  of  others,  I  have 
no  reason  to  believe  that  he  had  ever  stood  in  need  of  that 
pardon  for  even  conventional  licence,  from  the  necessity  of 
which  I  cannot  pretend  to  have  been  exempt. 

I  have  spoken  of  an  attempt  to  bribe  us.  We  were  given 
to  understand,  through  the  medium  of  a  third  person,  but  in 
a  manner  emphatically  serious  and  potential,  that  if  we  would 
abstain  in  future  from  commenting  upon  the  actions  of  the 
royal  personage,  means  would  be  found  to  prevent  our  going 
to  prison.  The  same  offer  was  afterwards  repealed,  as  far  as 
the  payment  of  a  fine  was  ccmcemed,  upon  our  going  thither. 
I  need  not  add  that  we  declined  both. 

The  expectation  of  a  prison  was,  in  one  respect,  very 
formidable  to  me;  for  I  had  been  a  long  time  in  a  bad  state 
of  health.  I  was  suffering  under  the  worst  of  those  hypo- 
chondriacal attacks  which  I  have  described  in  a  former 
chapter;  and  when  notice  was  given  that  we  were  to  be 
brought  up  for  judgment,  I  had  just  been  advised  by  the 
physician  to  take  exercise  every  day  on  horseback,  and  go 
down  to  the  sea-side.  I  was  resolved,  however,  to  do  no 
e  either  to  the  courage  which  I  really  possessed,  or  to 
""^  set  me  by  my  excellent  brother,     I  accordingly 
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put  my  countenance  in  its  best  trim;  I  made  a  point  of 
wearing  my  best  apparel;  and  descended  into  the  l^;al  arena 
to  be  sentenced  gaUantly.  As  an  instance  of  the  imagination 
which  I  am  accustomed  to  mingle  with  everything,  I  was  at 
that  time  reading  a  little  work,  to  which  Milton  is  indebted, 
the  Cotnus  of  Erycius  Putcanus ;  and  this,  which  is  a  satire 
on  '*  Bacchuses  and  their  revellers/'  I  pleased  myself  with 
having  in  my  pocket. 

It  is  necessary,  on  passing  sentence  for  a  libel,  to  read  over 
again  the  words  that  composed  it  This  was  the  business  of 
Lord  Ellenborough,  who  baffled  the  attentive  audience  in  a 
very  ingenious  manner  by  affecting  every  instant  to  hear  a 
noise,  and  calling  upon  the  officers  of  the  court  to  prevent 
it  Mr.  Garrow,  the  attorney-general  (who  had  succeeded 
Sir  Vicary  Gibbs  at  a  very  cruel  moment,  for  the  indictment 
had  been  brought  by  that  irritable  person,  and  was  the  first 
against  us  which  took  effect),  behaved  to  us  with  a  politeness 
that  was  considered  extraordinary.  Not  so  Mr.  Justice  Grose, 
who  delivered  the  sentence.  To  be  didactic  and  old-womanish 
seemed  to  belong  to  his  nature ;  but  to  lecture  us  on  pander- 
ing to  the  public  appetite  for  scandal  was  what  we  could  not 
so  easily  bear.  My  brother,  as  I  had  been  the  writer,  expected 
me,  perhaps,  to  be  the  spokesman;  and  speak  I  certainly  should 
have  done,  had  I  not  been  prevented  by  the  dread  of  that 
hesitation  in  my  speech  to  which  I  had  been  subject  when  a 
boy,  and  the  fear  of  which  (perhaps,  idly,  for  I  hesitated  at 
that  time  least  among  strangers,  and  very  rarely  do  so  at  all) 
has  been  the  nuiin  cause  why  I  have  appeared  and  acted  in 
public  less  than  any  other  public  man.  There  is  reason  to  think 
that  Lord  Ellenborough  was  still  less  easy  than  ourselves. 
He  knew  that  we  were  acquainted  with  his  visits  to  Carlton- 
house  and  Brighton  (sympathies  not  eminently  decent  in  a 
judge),  and  with  the  good  things  which  he  had  obtained  for 
his  kinsmen ;  and  we  could  not  help  preferring  our  feelings 
at  the  moment  to  those  which  induced  him  to  keep  his  eyes 
fixed  on  his  papers,  which  he  did  almost  the  whole  time 
of  our  being  in  court,  never  turning  them  once  to  the  place 
on  which  wc  stood.  There  were  divers  other  points  too,  on 
which  he  had  some  reason  to  fear  that  we  might  choote  to 
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retnni  the  leclnre  of  die  beueL.  He  (Ed  not  even  look  at  xa 
when  he  aslccd,  in  tlie  course  cf  his  dutj,  vlietfaer  it  was  oar 
wish  to  make  any  remarks  ?  I  ansivcred,  fliat  ire  did  not 
wish  to  make  any  there;  and  Mr.  Justice  Grose  proceeded  to 
pass  Knleace.  At  the  found  of  two  yeais'  impricvDment  ia 
separate  gaols,  my  brother  luid  mysdf  tnstinctiTely  pressotf 
each  other'u  arm.  It  was  a  '  fj  blow;  bcl  the  pressure 
that  acknowledged  it  encAi  ihe  reaoltilion  to  bear  it; 

and  1  do  not  beliere  t  of  as  latenianged  a  worf 

afterwards  on  the  snbjeo-  lew  that  we  had  the  i«!jiect 

of  each  other,  and  that  i  ogether  m  the  hearts  of  the 

people. 

JuEt  before  our  b^:  p  for  jodgmcnt  die  fiieadly 

cirmmstaiice  took  place  on  ofMr.Fertj,<jfthe^orjiiFiy 

Chnnich,  to  which  allusicn  has  Vjeen  rtiade  in  ihe  eleventh 
chapter,  and  which  I  fbi^  to  sopply  in  the  first  edition  of 
this  work.  It  was  an  offer  made  us  to  give  Whig'  'sanc- 
tion, and  therefore  certain  and  immediate  inflnence,  to  the 
announcement  of  a  manuscript  for  publication,  connected  with 
some  important  state  and  court  secrets,  and  well  known  and 
dreaded  by  the  Bejent,  nnder  the  appellation  of  The  Bool. 
I  forget  whether  Mr.  Perry  spoke  of  its  appearance,  or  of  its 
annoimcement  only;  but  the  offer  was  made  for  the  express 
purpose  of  saving  us  from  going  to  prison.  We  heartily 
thanked  the  kind  man;  bnt  knowing  that  what  it  is  very 
proper  sometimes,  and  handsome  for  persons  to  offt-r,  it  may 
not  be  equally  so  for  other  peisons  to  accept,  and  not  liking 
to  owe  our  deliverance  to  a  threat  or  a  mse  de  guerrt,  w« 
were  "romantic,"  and  declined  the  favonr. 


CHAPTER   XIV. 


Wk  parted  in  hackney-coaches  to   our  respective   abodn, 
aeemmmied  by  two  tipatares   apiece,   and    mraelf  by  my 

tna  pnpand  me  for  a  angular  character  in  my 
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gaoler.  Hit  name  was  Ires.  I  was  told  he  was  a  rerj  aelf- 
willed  personage,  not  the  more  accommodating  for  being  in  a. 
bad  state  of  health;  ami  that  he  called  everybody  MisUr. 
^  la  short,**  said  one  of  the  tipataves, ''  he  is  one  as  may  be 
led,  but  he*ll  never  be  druvJ** 

The  sight  of  the  priaon-gate  and  the  high  wall  was  a 
dreary  business.  I  thought  of  my  horseback  and  the  downs 
of  Brighton ;  but  ocngratnlated  myself^  at  all  events,  that  I 
had  come  thither  with  a  good  oonacience.  After  waiting  in 
the  prison-^yard  as  long  as  if  it  had  been  the  anteroom  of  a 
minister,  I  was  ushered  into  the  presence  of  the  great  man. 
He  was  in  his  parlour,  which  was  decently  furnished,  and  he 
had  a  basin  of  broth  before  him,  which  he  quitted  on  mj 
appearance,  and  rose  with  much  solemnity  to  meet  me.  He 
seemed  about  fifty  years  of  age.  He  had  a  white  night-cap 
aa,  as  if  he  was  going  to  be  hanged,  anda  great  red  &ce,  which 
looked  as  if  he  had  been  hanged  already,  or  were  rea^  to 
burst  with  blood.  Indeed,  he  was  not  allowed  by  his  physi- 
cian to  speak  in  a  tone  above  a  whi^ier. 

The  first  thing  which  this  dignified  person  said  was, 
^  Mister,  Fd  ha*  given  a  matter  of  a  hundred  pounds,  that 
you  had  not  come  to  tins  place— a  hundred  pounds  1  **  The 
emphasis  which  he  had  laid  on  the  word  ^hundred'*  was 
ominous. 

I  forgot  what  I  answered.  I  eadeavoured  to  make  the 
best  of  the  matter;  but  he  recurred  over  and  over  again  to 
the  hundred  pounds  ;  and  said  he  wondered,  for  his  part| 
what  the  Government  meant  by  sending  me  there,  for  the 
prison  was  not  a  prison  fit  for  a  gentleman.  He  onen 
repeated  this  opinion  afterwardfs  adding,  witii  a  peculiar  nod 
of  his  head,  "  And,  Mister,  they  knows  it." 

I  said,  that  if  a  gentleman  deserved  to  be  sent  to  piisoo,  ke 
ought  not  to  be  treated  with  a  greater  nicety  thaa  $aj 
else :  upon  which  he  corrected  me,  obeervmg  v«y 
(though,  as  the  phrase  is,  it  was  one  word  fiar  the 
and  two  for  the  letter  of  priaoa-lodgings),  thai  a 
had  been  used  to  a  better  mode  of  living  thaa  **  fcwr  pw^te," 
was  not  treated  with  the  same  justioey  if  hfwti  So  Ujdn 
exactly  as  they  did. 
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I  tola  him  his  observation  mas  very  tjTie;  which  g*ve  him 
a  fiTOiirsble  opinion  of  my  undetstasding;  for  I  had  m»ay 
ofxaatme  of  remarting,  that  he  lodked  apon  nobody  ae  his 
superior,  wpeaking  even  of  memben  of  the  ro^al  Eunily  as 
peraons  whom  he  knew  rety  well,  and  whom  he  estiuutlcd  aS 
no  higher  rate  than  became  him.  One  royal  duke  bod 
lunched  in  liis  parlour,  and  anit^icr  he  hod  laid  ooder  some 
polite  obligation.     "They  k  ne,"  said  he,  "rery  weD, 

Histef  ;  and,  Mister,  I  know  i."     This  nmcloding  »S' 

tence  be  uttered  with  great  p  ority  and  precisioa. 

He  was  not  proof,  honrevei  ist  a  Greek  Pindar,  chick 

he  h^pened  to  light  upon  <'■  ly  among  my  boots.  Its 
tuuntelligible  character  gare  him  a  nottoa  that  he  had  got 
somebody  to  deal  with,  who  might  really  know  lomeihii^ 
which  he  did  not-  Perbapa  the  gilt  leaves  and  red  morocco 
binding  had  their  ahare  in  the  magic  The  npehot  was,  that 
he  always  showed  himself  anxious  to  appear  well  with  me,  as 
a  clever  fellow,  treating  me  with  great  civility  on  all  occasions 
but  one,  when  I  made  him  very  angry  by  disappointing  bim 
in  a  money  amount.  The  Pindar  was  a  mystery  that  stag- 
gered him.  I  remember  very  well,  that  giving  me  a  long 
account  one  day  of  something  connected  with  his  bosiness,  he 
happened  to  catch  with  his  eye  the  shelf  that  contained  it, 
and,  whether  he  saw  it  or  not,  abruptly  finished  !>y  observing, 
"  But,  Ktister,  you  knows  all  tbeae  things  as  well  as  I  do." 

Upon  the  whole,  my  new  acquaintance  uaa  as  strange  a 
person  as  I  ever  met  with.  A  total  want  of  education,  toge- 
ther with  a  certain  vulgar  acuteness,  conspired  to  render  lum 
insolent  and  pedantic-  Disease  sharpened  his  tendency  to  fits 
of  passion,  which  threatened  to  sufibcatc  him  ;  and  then  in 
his  intervals  of  better  health  he  would  issue  forth,  with  his 
cock-up-nose  and  his  bat  on  one  side,  as  great  a  fop  as  a 
jockey.  I  remember  his  coming  to  my  rooms,  about  the 
middle  of  my  imprisonment,  as  if  on  purpose  to  insult  over 
my  ill  health  with  the  conb'ast  of  his  convalescence,  putting 
hb  arms  in  a  gay  manner  a-kimbo,  and  telling  me  I  should 
never  live  to  go  ont,  whereas  he  was  riding  about  ax  stout  as 
f*r-  and  httd  jtut  been  in  the  coontry.     He  died  before  I  left 
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The  wordjattf  in  deference  to  the  way  in  which  it  is  some- 
times spelt,  this  accomplished  individual  pronounced  gole; 
and  Mr.  Brougbam  he  always  spoke  of  as  Mr.  Bruffam.  He 
one  day  apologiied  for  this  mode  of  pronunciation,  or  rather 
gare  a  specimen  of  vanity  and  self-will,  which  will  show  the 
reader  the  high  notions  a  jailer  may  entertain  of  himself.  "  I 
find,'*  said  he,  ''that  they  calls  him  Broom;  but,  Mister" 
(assuming  a  look  from  which  there  was  to  be  no  ajj^teal), ''  / 
calls  him  Bruffamr* 

Finding  that  my  host  did  not  think  the  prison  fit  for  me,  I 
asked  if  he  could  let  me  have  an  apartment  in  his  house.    He 
pronoimced  it  impossible;  which  was  a  trick  to  enhance  the 
price.     I  could  not  make  an  ofi*er  to  please  him;  and  he 
stood  out  so  long,  and,  as  he  thought,  so  cimningly,  that  he 
subsequently   overreached  himself  by   his  trickery,  as  the 
reader  will  see.     His  object  was  to   keep  me  among  the 
]>risoner8,  till  he  could  at  once  sicken  me  of  the  place,  and 
get  the  permission  of  the  magistrates  to  receive  me  into  his 
house;  which  was  a  thing  he  reckoned  upon  as  a  certainty. 
Ue  thus  hoped  to  secure  himself  in  all  quarters ;  for  his 
vanity  was  almost  as  strong  as  his  avarice.     He  was  equally 
fond  of  getting  money  in  private,  and  of  the  approbation  of 
the  great  men  whom  he  had  to  deal  with  in  public;  and  it  so 
happened,  that  there  had  been  no  prisoner,  above  the  poorest 
condition,  before  my  arrival,  with  the  exception  of  Colonel 
Despard.     From  abusing  the  prison,  he  then  suddenly  feU  to 
speaking  well  of  it,  or  rather  of  the  room  occupied  by  the 
colonel;  and  said,  that  another  corresponding  with  it  would 
make  me  a  capital  apartment.     "  To  be  sure,"  said  he,  "  there 
is  nothing  but  bare  walls,  and  I  have  no  bed  to  put  in  it."     I 
replied,  that  of  course  I  should  not  be  hindered  from  having 
my  own  bed  from  home.     He  said,  "No;  and  if  it  rains," 
observed  he,  "  you  have  only  to  put  up  with  want  of  light 
for  a  time."    "  What  1 "   exchiimed  I,  "  are  there  no  win- 
dows ?  "     «  Windows,  Mister  I "  cried  he ;  "  no  windows  in  a 
prison  of  this  sort;  no  glass.  Mister:  but  excellent  shutters." 

It  was  finally  agreed,  that  I  should  sleep  for  a  night  or  two 
in  a  garret  of  the  gaoler's  house,  till  my  bed  could  be  got 
ready  in  the  prison  and  the  windows  glazed,     A  dreaiy  en 
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jng  followed,  which,  however,  let  me  completely  into  the 
maa's  charocler,  and  ahowed  liiiu  in  a,  vnriety  of  lights,  Bome 
IndicroTis,  aiirl  others  as  melancholy.  There  was  a  fuU-leiigth 
portrait  in  the  room,  of  3  little  girl,  dizened  fint  in  her  best. 
This,  he  told  me,  ivas  his  daiightcT,  whom  lie  had  dianherited 
for  her  disobedience.  1  tried  to  suggest  a.  Sew  refltctiima, 
capable  of  doing  her  service  -  *"-'  disobedience,  I  found,  was 
an  offence  doubly  irritatii  nature,  on  Bccouat  of  his 

sovereign  habils  as  a  gaol*  ecing  liia  irritolMlity  likely 

to  inflame  the  plethora  of  -nance,  I  desisted.    Though 

not  allowed  to  apeak  abovo  n  ler,  he  was  extremely  will- 

ing to  talfc ;  but  at  an  e  I  pleaded  my  own  stale  of 

health,  and  retired  to  bed. 

On  taking  possesaion  of  e  ret,  I  was  treated  wiA  a 

piece  of  deliciicy,  whicli  I  never  should  have  thought  of  find- 
ing in  a  prison.  When  I  first  entered  its  wuUa,  1  had  been 
received  by  the  vmder-gaoler,  a  man  who  Boemed  an  ppitome 
of  all  that  was  forbidding  in  his  office.  He  was  short  and 
Twy  thick,  had  a  hook-noso,  a  great  severe  countenance,  and 
a  bunch  of  keys  hanging  on  his  arm.  A  friend  stopped  short 
at  Mght  of  him,  and  said,  in  a  melancholy  tone,  "  And  this 
is  the  gaoler ! " 

Honest  old  Cave!  thine  outside  would  have  been  miworlhy 
of  thee,  if  upon  liirther  acqtiaintaQcc  1  had  not  found  it  a 
very  hearty  outside — ay,  and  in  my  eyes,  a  very  good-looking 
one,  and  as  fit  to  contain  the  milk  of  human-kindness  that 
was  in  thee,  as  the  husk  of  a  cocoa.  To  show  by  one  speci- 
men the  character  of  this  man— I  could  never  prevail  on  him 
to  accept  any  acknowledgment  of  his  kindness,  greater  than 
a  set  of  tea-things,  and  a  piece  or  two  of  old  fiimiture,  which 
I  could  not  well  carry  away.  I  had,  indeed,  the  pleasure  of 
leaving  him  in  possession  of  a  room  which  I  liad  (lapered; 
but  this  was  a  thing  unexpected,  and  which  neither  of  us  had 
supposed  could  be  done.  Had  I  been  a  prince,  I  wonld  have 
forced  on  him  a  pension;  being  a  journalist,  I  made  him  accept 
an  Examiner  weekly,  which  he  lived  for  some  years  to  relish 
his  Sunday  pipe  with. 

Thia  man,  in  the  interral  between  my  arrival  and  my 
Inction  to  the  head-gaoW,  had  foond  means  to  give  me 
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further  in£)rmati<m  respectmg  mj  condition,  snd  to  cxprcas 
the  interest  he  todk  in  it  I  thought  little  of  his  ofiers  at  the 
time.  He  behared  with  the  greatest  aur  of  deference  to  his 
principal;  moving  as  fast  as  his  body  woold  allow  him,  to 
execute  his  least  intimation ;  and  holding  the  candle  to  him 
while  he  read,  with  an  obseqmons  zeaL  But  he  had  spoken 
to  his  wife  about  me,  and  his  wife  I  found  to  be  as  great  a 
curiosity  as  himself.  Both  were  more  like  the  romantic 
gaolers  drawn  in  some  of  our  modem  plays,  than  real  Horse- 
monger-lane  palpabilities.  The  wife,  in  her  person,  was  aa 
light  and  fragile  aa  the  husband  was  sturdy.  She  had  the 
nenres  of  a  fine  lady,  and  yet  went  through  l3ie  most  unplea- 
sant duties  with  the  patience  of  a  martyr.  Her  voice  and 
look  seemed  to  plead  fer  a  softness  like  their  own,  as  if  a  loud 
reply  would  have^  shattered  her.  Hi-health  had  made  her  a 
Methodist,  but  this  did  not  hinder  her  from  sympathizing 
widi  an  invalid  who  was  none,  or  from  loving  a  husband  who 
was  as  little  of  a  saint  as  need  be.  Upon  the  whole,  such  an 
extraordinary  oouple,  so  apparently  unsuitable,  and  yet  so 
fitted  fer  one  another ;  so  apparently  vulgar  on  one  side,  and 
yet  so  natuially  delicate  on  both ;  so  misplaced  in  their  situa- 
tion, and  yet  for  the  good  of  others  so  admirably  put  there,  I 
have  never  met  with  before  or  since. 

It  was  the  business  of  this  woman  to  lock  me  up  in  my 
garret;  but  she  did  it  so  softly  the  first  night,  that  I  knew 
nothing  of  the  matter.  The  night  following,  I  thought  I 
heard  a  gentle  tampering  with  the  lock.  I  tried  it,  and  found 
it  fastened.  She  heard  me  as  she  was  going  down-stairs,  and 
said  the  next  day,  «  Ah,  sir,  I  thought  I  should  have  turned 
the  key  so  as  for  you  not  to  hear  it;  but  I  found  you  did." 
The  whole  conduct  of  this  couple  towards  us,  from  first  to 
last,  was  of  a  piece  with  this  singular  delicacy. 

My  bed  was  shortly  put  up,  and  I  slept  in  my  new  rooni. 
It  was  on  an  upper  story,  and  stood  in  a  comer  of  tiie  quad- 
rangle, on  the  right  hand  as  you  enter  the  prison-gale.  TW 
windows  (which  had  now  been  accommodated  with  gtats,  in 
addition  to  their  "  excellent  shutters  *' )  were  hi^  uf,  04 
barred;  but  the  room  was  large  and  airy,  and  ibtam  wa  s 
fireplace.     It  was  intended  to  be  »  commoo  tea*  far 
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priaonera  oa  thut  sUiry;  but  tlic  cel!»  were  [Leo  biupty.  Tike 
cell*  were  ranged  ou  eitlier  side  of  die  arcade,  of  wLich  tlic 
atoty  is  formed,  and  the  room  opened  at  the  end  of  it.  At 
uight-tiine  the  door  ivos  locked ;  tben  anotlier  on  the  top 
of  the  sUiircasc,  then  another  on  tlio  middle  of  the  stair- 
case, then  a  fourth  at  the  bottom,  a  fltlh  that  shut  up  tlie 
little  yard  belonging  to  that  quarter,  and  how  many  more, 
before  you  got  out  of  the  galea,  forget :  but  I  do  not  ex- 
a^erale  wheji  I  say  there  wer,  xu  or  eleven.  The  first 
night  I  slept  Uiere,  I  listened  )n  ti  m,  one  after  the  other,  lUl 
the  weaker  part  of  my  heorl  within  me.     Every  fresh 

turning  of  the  key  seemed  a  jnant  insult  to  my  love  of 

liber^,  I  waii  alone,  and  s\.^  om  my  liuuilyi  I,  who  to 
this  day  have  never  slept  from  nome  ubove  a  dozen  weeks  in 
my  life.  Furthermore,  the  reader  will  bear  in  mind  thut  I 
was  ilJ.  With  a  great  flow  of  natural  spirits,  I  was  subject 
to  fits  of  nervousness,  which  had  latterly  taken  a  more  con- 
tinued shape.  I  felt  one  of  them  coming  on,  and  haidng 
learned  to  anticipate  and  break  the  force  of  it  by  exercise,  I 
took  a  stout  walk  by  pacing  backwiu-ds  and  fonvarda  for  the 
sjiace  of  three  hours.  This  threw  me  into  a  state  in  which 
rest,  for  rest's  sake,  became  pleasant.  I  got  hastily  into  bed, 
and  slept  without  a  dream  till  morning. 

By  tlie  way,  I  never  dreamt  of  prison  but  twice  all  the 
time  I  was  there,  and  my  dream  was  the  same  on  both  occa- 
sions. I  fancied  I  was  at  the  theatre,  and  that  the  whole 
house  looked  at  me  in  surprise,  as  much  as  to  say,  "  How 
could  he  get  out  of  prison?  " 

I  saw  my  wife  for  a  few  minutes  after  I  entered  the  gaol, 
but  she  was  not  allowed  on  that  day  to  stop  longer.  The 
next  day  she  was  with  me  for  some  hours.  To  say  that  she 
never  reproached  me  for  these  and  the  hke  taxes  upon  our 
family  prospects,  is  to  say  little.  A  world  of  comfort  for  me 
was  in  Jier  face.  There  is  a  note  in  the  fifth  volume  of 
my  Spenser,  which  1  was  then  reading,  in  those  words: — 
"  February  4th,  1813."     The  hue  to  which  it  refers  is  this : — 

"Much  dearer  be  the  things  which  come  through  hard  distretse." 

I  now  applied  to  the  magistrates  for  permission  to  have 
my  wife  and  children  constantly  witb  me,  which  was  granted. 
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Not  80  mj  request  to  move  into  the  gaoler's  house.     Mr. 
Hohne  Sumner,  on  occasion  of  a  petition  from  a  subsequent 
prisoner,  told  the  House  of  Commons  that  my  room  had  a 
view  over  the  Surrey  hills,  and  that  I  was  very  well  content 
with  it.     I  could  not  feel  obliged  to  him  for  this  postliminous 
piece  of  enjoyment,  especially  when  I  remembered  that  he 
had  done  all  in  his  power  to  prevent  my  removal  out  of  the 
room,  precisely  (as  it  appeared  to  us)  because  it  looked  upon 
nothing  but  the  felons,  and  because  I  was  not  contented.     In 
fact,  you  could  not  see  out  of  the  windows  at  all,  without 
getting  on  a   chair;  and  then,  all  that  you  saw  was  the 
miserable  men  whose  chains  had  been  clanking  from  daylight. 
The  perpetual  soimd  of  these  chains  wore  upon  my  spirits  in 
a  manner  to  which  my  state  of  health  allowed  me  reasonably 
to  object.     The  yard,  also,  in  which  I  took  exercise,   was 
very  small.     The  gaoler  proposed  that  I  should  be  allowed  to 
occupy  apartments  in  his  house,  and  walk  occasionally  in  the 
prison  garden;  adding,  that  I  should  certainly  die  if  I  did 
not ;  and  his  opinion  was  seconded  by  that  of  the  medical 
man.    Mine  host  was  sincere  in  this,  if  in  nothing  else.     Tell- 
ing us,  one  day,  how  warmly  he  had  put  it  to  the  magistrates, 
and  how  he  insisted  that  I  should  not  survive,  he  turned 
round  upon  me,  and,  to  the  doctor's  astonishment,   added, 
"  Nor,  Mister,  will  you."     I  believe   it  was  the  opinion  of 
many;  but  Mr.  Holme  Sumner  argued  otherwise;  perhaps 
from    his    own    sensations,    which    were    sufficiently  iron. 
Perhaps  he  concluded,  also,  like  a  proper  old  Tory,  that  if 
I  did  not  think  fit  to  flatter  the  magistrates  a  little,  and  play 
the   courtier,   my  wants  could  not  be  very  great.     At  all 
events,  he  came  up  one  day  with  the  rest  of  them,  and  after 
bowing  to  my  wife,  and  piteously  pinching  the  cheek  of  an 
in£uit  in  her  arms,  went  down  and  did  all  he  could  to  prevent 
our  being  comfortably  situated. 

The  doctor  then  proposed  that  I  should  be  removed  into  tlM 
prison  infirmary  ;  and  this  proposal  was  granted.  Infimiary 
had,  I  confess,  an  awkward  sound,  even  to  my  ears.  I  fancied 
a  room  shared  with  other  sick  persons,  not  the  best  fitted  6r 
companions;  but  the  good-natured  doctor  (hia  naiiM 
Dixon)  undeceived  me.    The  infirmary  waa  divided  into 
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wards,  witb  as  many  small  rooms  attnclicd  to  them.  The  two 
upper  wards  wire  occupied,  biit  llie  two  on  tLe  floor  had  never 
l)cen  used:  and  one  of  tlicse,  not  Tcry  providently  (for  I  had 
not  yet  learned  to  think  of  money),  I  turned  into  a  noble  room. 
I  papered  the  v.-dla  with  a  triilUs  of  rosee;  I  had  the  cdllng 
coloured  with  clouda  and  aky;  the  barred  windows  I  screened 
"with  VcuetiuQ  blinds ;  and  when  my  bookcases  were  set  up 
-with  their  busts,  and  flowers  and  a  pianoforte  made  tjieir  ap- 
pearsoce,  perhaps  there  wi  a  Land^mer  room  on  tliat 

aide  the  water.  I  took  a  [.«~.>  :,  when  a  slrai^r  knocked 
at  the  door,  to  see  him  come  md  stare  about  him.  Tlie 
suipriae  on  issuing  from  tii  tiugh,  aod  passing  through 

the  areuues  of  a  gaol,  wft!  io.     Char!e.i  Iiatnb  declared 

there  was  no  othci-  such  roum        «pt  in  a  Jiury  tale. 

But  I  possessed  another  .-^j.rise;  which  wns  a  garden. 
There  waa  a  little  yard  outude  the  room,  railed  off  frron  an- 
other belonging  to  iLe  neighbouring  ward.  This  yard  I  shot 
in  with  green  palings,  adorned  it  with  a  trcUis,  bordered  it  with 
a  thick  bed  of  earth  from  a  nurser)*,  iind  even  contrived  to 
have  a  graas-plot.  The  earth  I  filled  with  flowers  and  young 
tr«es.  There  was  an  apple-treo,  from  which  we  managed  to 
get  a  pudding  the  eccond  year.  As  to  my  flowers,  they  were 
allowed  to  be  perfect.  Thoniaa  Moore,  who  came  to  see  me 
■with  Lord  Byron,  told  nie  he  bad  seen  no  such  heart's-oase.  I 
boiight  the  Famaeo  Ilaliaiio  while  in  ]irison,  and  used  often 
to  think  of  a  passage  in  it,  while  looking  aX  this  miniature 
piece  of  horticulture ; — 

"  SBo  picciol  OTio. 

A  me  sei  Tigns,  e  canipo,  e  selva,  e  pralo."— Baldi. 
'■  My  little  gr^don. 

To  me  tbou'rt  vinerard,  field,  and  meadow,  ood  wood." 
Here  I  wrote  and  read  in  fine  weather,  sometimes  under  an 
awning.  In  autiuun,  Biy  trelhses  were  hung  with  seariet-run- 
ners,  which  addeil  lo  the  flowery  investment.  I  u^  to  shut 
my  eyes  in  my  arm-chair,  and  affect  to  think  m}-seh"  hundreds 
of  miles  off. 

But  my  triumph  was  in  issuing  forth  of  a  momir.s.  A 
wicket  out  of  the  garden  led  into  the  large  one  belonging  to 
tlM  pnnB.  The  latter  was  culy  for  vegetables  ;  but  it  con- 
ttised  a  dtmry-tnt,  which  I  ww  twice  in  l.^lossom,    I  parcelled 
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out  the  ground  in  my  imagination  into  favourite  cUntricttf.  I 
made  a  point  of  dreanng  myself  as  if  for  a  long  walk  ;  and 
then,  patting  on  my  gloveti  and  taking  my  book  nnder  my 
arm,  stepped  fortlif  requesting  my  wife  not  to  wait  dinner  If  I 
was  too  late.  My  eldest  little  boy,  to  whom  Lamb  addrcased 
some  cbanning  rexaes  on  the  occasion,  was  my  constant  com* 
panioffi,  and  we  used  to  play  all  sorts  of  juTenile  games  to* 
getlier.  It  was,  pn^iably,  in  dreaming  of  one  of  these  games 
(bat  the  woids  had  a  more  touching  effiKt  on  my  ear)  that 
he  exrlairneid  one  night  in  his  sleep,  ^  5o :  Tm  oU  UM;  Vm 
^mumL^'*  Neither  he  nor  I  were  rery  strong  at  that  tUat;  but 
I  hare  lixed  to  see  him  a  man  of  eight  and  £:^y;  and  wherW" 
erer  he  is  fixziid,  a  geserous  hand  and  a  gnat  uaderstai^iiiy 
win  be  icuzzMl  toge&irfT.* 

I  ento^d  jmixm  the  Sid  c/  J^hnmrj^  IHIZ^  aud  ttamm^ 
to  imr  new  asKUBeoss  the  ICch  U  JCarch,  Wf7  ^  W^  '^^  ^ 

When  I  aat  mua^A  mj  Im^Mm^  aad 


me,  I  dras^ 
Thefisje  n 


at  mnr  ^svi,  as  if  littfj  w^^c  iL'm^y, 
wiitfl*  mj  wilt  )mj  k^     y^^nmmtkm 


f*t^■f^'  jUJs  at»' 


i 
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hia  actions  did  not  Ijelie  his  counH>niince.  5Iy  eldest  girl 
(now,  alae !  no  more)  was  bom  in  prison.  She  was  bcautifiil, 
.ind  for  the  gruatcut  part  of  on  OKiGtcncc  of  tliirty  years,  she 
was  happy.  She  waa  christened  Mary  after  my  mother,  and 
Florimel  after  one  of  Spenser's  heroines.  But  Bliiry  we  called 
her.  Never  shall  I  for^t  my  sen.iations  when  she  csme  into 
tlie  world  ;  for  I  was  obliged  to  play  the  physician  myself,  the 
hour  having  taken  «s  ny  w.      But  her  mother  found 

many  unexpected  comforts:  iiiring  the  whole  time  of  her 

confinement,  which  happ  be  in  very  fine  weather,  tlie 

garden  door  was  set  opcr  •>"''  she  looked  upon  trees  and 
flowers.     A  thousand  rec  na  rise  within  me  at  every 

fresh  period  of  my  impriaonmenc,  such  as  I  cannot  trust  my- 
self with  dwelling  upon. 

These  rooms,  and  the  visits  of  my  friends,  were  the  bright 
side  of  my  captivily.  I  read  verses  without  end,  and  wrote 
almost  as  many.  I  had  also  the  pleasure  of  hearing  that  my 
brother  had  found  comfortable  rooms  in  Coldbath -fields,  anil 
a  host  who  really  deserved  that  name  as  much  as  a  gaoler 
could.  The  first  year  of  my  imprisonment  waa  n  long  pull 
up-hill;  but  never  was  metaphor  so  literally  verified,  as  by 
the  sensation  at  the  turning  of  the  second.  In  the  first  year, 
all  the  prospect  was  that  of  the  one  coming :  in  the  second, 
the  days  began  to  be  scored  off,  like  those  of  children  at  school 
preparing  for  a  holiday.  When  I  was  fairly  settled  in  my  new 
apartments,  the  gaoler  could  hardly  give  suiHcient  vent  to  his 
spleen  at  uiy  having  escaped  his  clutches,  his  asConisbmcnt 
was  80  great.  Besides,  though  I  treated  him  handsomely,  he 
had  a  little  lurking  fear  of  the  Examiner  upon  him  ;  so  he 
contented  himself  with  getting  as  much  out  of  me  as  he  could, 
and  boasting  of  the  grand  room  which  he  would  fiiin  have  pre- 
vented my  enjoying. 

My  friends  were  allowed  to  be  with  me  till  ten  o'clock  at 
night,  when  the  tmder-turkey,  a  young  man  with  hia  laniem, 
and  much  ambitious  gentility  of  deportment,  came  to  see  them 
out.  I  believe  we  scattered  an  urbanity  about  the  prison,  till 
then  unknown.  Even  William  IlazHtt,  who  there  first  did  me 
the  honour  of  a  visit,  would  stand  interchanging  amenities  at 
the  threshold,  which  I  had  great  difficulty  in  maki  iig  him  pass. 
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I  know  not  which  kept  his  hat  off  with  the  greater  pertinacitj 
of  deference,  I  to  the  diffident  cutter-up  of  Tory  dakes  and 
kings,  or  he  to  the  amazing  priaoner  and  invalid  who  issued 
out  of  a  bower  of  roses.  There  came  mj  old  friends  and 
school-fellowB,  Pitman,  whose  wit  and  animal  spirits  have  still 
kept  him  alive ;  Mitchell,  now  no  more,  who  transllited  Aristo« 
phanes;  and  Barnes,  gone  too,  who  alwajv  reminded  me  of 
Fielding.  It  was  he  that  introduced  me  to  the  late  Mr.  Thomas 
Alsager,  the  kindest  of  neighbours,  a  man  of  business,  who 
contrived  to  be  a  scholar  and  a  musician.  Alsager  loved  his 
leisure,  and  yet  would  start  up  at  a  moment's  notice  to  do  the 
least  of  a  prisoner's  biddings. 

My  now  old  friend,  Cowden  Clarke,  with  his  ever  young 
and  wise  heart,  was  good  enough  to  be  his  own  introducer, 
paving  his  way,  like  a  proper  investor  of  prisons,  with  baskets 
of  fruit 

The  Lambs  came  to  comfort  me  in  all  weathers,  hail  or  sun- 
shine, in  daylight  and  in  darkness,  even  in  the  dreadful  frost 
and  snow  of  the  beginning  of  1814. 

My  physician,  curiously  enough,  was  Dr.  Knighton  (after- 
wards Sir  William),  who  had  lately  become  physician  to  the 
prince.  He,  therefore,  could  not,  in  decency,  visit  me  under 
the  circumstances,  though  he  did  again  aflerwards,  never  idl- 
ing in  the  delicacies  due  either  to  his  great  friend  or  to  his 
small.  Meantime,  another  of  his  friends,  the  late  estimable 
Dr.  Grooch,  came  to  me  as  his  substitute,  and  he  came  often. 

Great  disappointment  and  exceeding  viciousness  may  talk 
as  they  please  of  the  badness  of  human  nature.  For  my  part, 
I  am  now  in  my  seventy -fourth  year,  and  I  have  seen  a  good 
deal  of  the  world,  the  dark  side  as  well  as  the  light,  and  I  say 
that  human  nature  is  a  vexy  good  and  kindly  thing,  and  capable 
of  all  sorts  of  virtues.  Art  thou  not  a  refutation  of  all  that 
can  be  said  against  it,  excellent  Sir  John  Swinburne  ?  another 
friend  whom  I  made  in  prison,  and  who  subsequently  cheered 
some  of  my  greatest  passes  of  adversity.  Health,  as  well  as 
sense  and  generosity,  has  blessed  him ;  and  he  retains  a  young 
heart  at  the  age  of  ninety-four. 

To  evils  I  have  owed  some  of  my  greatest  blessings.  It  was 
imprisonment  that  brought  me  acquainted  with  my  friend  of 
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fricncls,  Slu'Iley.  I  liad  seen  Uttie  of  him  before;  buthcmote 
to  ma,  mal^iiig  me  a  princely  oiTer,  which  at  thut  time  1  stood 
in  no  need  vL 

Some  other  persons,  not  tit  a]l  'known  to  ns,  offered  to  ruse 
money  enough  to  pay  the  fine  of  1,000/.  We  declined  it,willi 
proper  thanks;  nnd  it  became  us  to  do  eo.  But,  as  fhr  as  my 
«ira  feelings  were  coneemed,  1  have  no  merit ;  for  I  waa  dea- 
titute,  at  tliut  time,  of  even  a  proper  instinct  with  regwd  to 
money.  It  was  not  loiig  afterwards  that  I  was  forced  to  ctJl 
upon  friendship  for  its  asuBtance  ;  and  noldy  (us  I  shall  show 
hy  and  by)  waa  it  afforded  me. 

To  some  other  iHeuda,near  and  dear,  I  may  not  even  retam 
tliaiiks  in  this  place  for  a  thousand  naroeleas  attentions,  which 
they  make  it  a  busiDcss  of  their  existence  to  bestow  on  those 
tliey  loTO.  I  might  oa  soon  thank  my  own  heart.  But  one 
or  two  others,  whom  I  have  not  seen  for  years,  and  who  by 
some  possibility  (if,  indeed,  they  ever  think  it  worth  their 
while  to  fancy  anything  on  the  subject)  might  suppose  them- 
selves forgotten,  J  may  be  suffered  to  remind  of  the  pleaEnre 
tht^  gave  me.  M.  S.  [Michael  Slegg  ?],  who  afterwards  saw 
ua  so  often  near  London,  has  long,  I  hope,  been  enjoying  the 
tranquiUity  he  so  richly  deserved;  and  so,  I  trust,  has  C.  S. 
[Caroline  Scott?],  whose  iace,  or  rather  somellung  like  it 
(for  it  was  not  easy  to  match  her  own),  I  continually  met  with 
afterwards  in  the  land  of  her  ancestors.  Her  veil,  and  her 
baskets  of  flowers,  used  to  come  through  the  portal,  like  light. 

I  must  not  omit  a  visit  from  the  venerable  BentJiam,  who 
■was  justly  said  to  unite  the  wisdom  of  a  sage  with  the  wm- 
plicity  of  a  child.  I  bad  had  the  honour  of  one  from  him 
before  my  imprisonment,  when  he  came,  be  said,  to  make  my 
acquaintance,  because  the  Examiner  had  spoken  well  of  a 
new  weekly  paper.  On  tlie  present  occasion  he  found  me 
playing  at  battledore,  in  which  he  took  a  part;  and,  with  hia 
usual  eye  towards  improvement,  suggested  an  amendment  in 
the  constitution  of  shuttlecocks.  I  remember  the  surprise  of 
the  governor  at  his  local  knowledge  and  bis  vivacity.  "  Why, 
Mister,"  said  be,  "  his  eye  is  everywhere  at  once," 

11  these  omnfbrts  were  embittered  by  unceasing  ill-health, 
7  DOEtein  melancholy  reveriea,  which  the  nature  of  the 
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pkoe  did  not  help  to  diminish.  During  the  first  six  weeks 
the  sound  of  the  felons*  diains,  mixed  with  what  I  took  for 
horrid  execrations  or  despairing  laughter,  was  never  out  of 
my  ears.  When  I  went  into  the  infirmary,  which  stood 
between  the  gaol  and  the  prison  walls,  gallowses  were  occa- 
sionally put  in  order  by  the  side  of  my  windows,  and  afler- 
wards  set  up  over  the  prison  gates,  where  they  remained 
visible.  The  keeper  one  day,  with  an  air  of  mystery,  took 
me  into  the  upper  ward,  for  the  purpose,  he  said,  of  gratify- 
ing me  with  a  view  of  the  country  firom  the  roof.  Some- 
thing prevented  his  showing  me  this;  but  the  spectacle  he 
did  show  me  I  shall  never  forget.  It  was  a  stout  country 
girl,  sitting  in  an  absorbed  manner,  her  eyes  fixed  on  the 
fire.  She  was  handsome,  and  had  a  little  hectic  spot  in  either 
cheek,  the  effect  of  some  gnawing  emotion.  He  told  me,  in 
a  whisper,  that  she  was  there  for  the  murder  of  her  bastard 
child.  I  could  have  knocked  the  fellow  down  for  his  un- 
feelingneas  in  making  a  show  of  her;  but,  after  all,  she  did 
not  see  us.  She  heeded  us  not  There  was  no  object  before 
her  but  what  produced  the  spot  in  her  cheek.  The  gallows, 
on  which  she  was  executed,  must  have  been  brought  out 
within  her  hearing;  but,  perhaps,  she  heard  that  as  little. 

To  relieve  the  reader's  feelings  I  will  here  give  him  another 
instance  of  the  delicacy  of  my  friend  the  under-gaoler.  He 
always  used  to  carry  up  her  food  to  this  poor  girl  himself;  be- 
cause, as  he  said,  he  did  not  think  it  a  fit  task  for  younger  men. 

This  was  a  melancholy  case.  In  general,  the  crimes  were 
not  of  such  a  staggering  description,  nor  did  the  criminals 
appear  to  take  their  situation  to  heart.  I  found  by  degrees 
that  fortune  showed  fairer  play  than  I  had  supposed  to  all 
classes  of  men,  and  that  those  who  seemed  to  have  most  reason 
to  be  miserable  were  not  always  so.  Their  criminality  was 
generally  proportioned  to  their  want  of  thought.  My  fnend 
Cave,  who  had  become  a  philosopher  by  the  force  of  his 
atuation,  said  to  me  one  day  when  a  new  batch  of  criminals 
came  in,  "Poor  ignorant  wretches,  sirl "  At  evening,  when 
they  went  to  bed,  I  used  to  stand  in  the  prison  garden,  listen* 
ing  to  the  cheerful  songs  with  which  the  felons  entertained 
one  soother.     The  beaters  of  hemp  were  a  still  merrier  race, 
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Doubtless  the  good  hours  and  elmple  fan  of  the  prison  con- 
tributed to  make  the  blood  of  its  inmates  run  better,  purticn- 
\ucly  those  who  were  forced  to  take  exercise.  At  last,  I  used 
to  pity  (he  debtors  more  than  the  criniinala ;  ^et  crea  the 
debtors  had  their  gay  parties  and  jolly  songs.  Jtany  a.  time 
(for  they  were  my  neighbours)  hare  I  heard  them  roar  out 
the  old  ballud  in  Beaumont  and  Flttchcr: — 


To  say  the  truth,  there  was  an  obatreperousneaa  in  their 
mirth  that  looked  more  melancholy  than  tlie  thoughtleasness 
of  the  lighter- feeding  felons. 

On  the  Srd  of  February,  1815,  I  was  free.  When  my 
family,  the  preceding  aummer,  had  been  obliged  to  go  down 
to  Brighton  for  their  health,  I  felt  ready  to  dash  my  head 
against  the  nail  at  not  being  able  to  follow  ihem.  I  would 
Romctinies  sit  in  my  chair  with  this  thought  upon  nie,  till  the 
agony  of  my  impatience  burst  out  at  every  jiore.  I  \vould 
not  speak  of  it  if  it  did  not  enable  nie  to  show  how  tliis  kind 
of  suffering  may  be  borne,  and  in  ivhat  sort  of  way  it  termi- 
nates. I  learnt  to  prevent  it  by  violent  exercise.  All  fits  of 
nervousness  ought  to  be  anticipated  as  nmcli  as  possible  with 
exercise.  Indeed,  a  proper  healthy  mode  of  life  would  save 
most  people  from  ihcsc  eHeminate  ills,  and  most  likely  ciire 
even  their  inheritors. 

It  was  now  thought  that  I  should  dart  out  of  my  cage 
like  a  bird,  and  feel  no  end  in  the  delight  of  ranging.  But, 
partly  from  ill-heatlh,  and  partly  from  habit,  the  day  of  my 
liberation  brought  a  good  deal  of  pain  with  it.  An  illness  of 
a  long  standing,  which  required  very  different  treatment,  hud 
by  this  time  been  burnt  in  upon  me  by  the  iron  that  enters 
into  the  sold  of  ihc  captive,  wrap  it  in  flowers  aa  he  may; 
and  1  am  ashamed  to  say,  that  after  stopping  a  little  at  the 
house  of  my  friend  Alsager,  I  had  not  the  courage  to  continue 
looking  at  the  shoals  of  people  passing  to  ajid  fro,  as  the 
coach  drove  up  the  Strand.  The  whole  business  of  Ufe  seemed 
■  hideous  impertinence.  The  first  pleasant  sensation  I  cxpe- 
rienced  wu  when  tlie  ccach)  turned  into  the  Kew  Kcad,  ai.d 
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r  beheld  the  old  hills  of  my  affection  standing  where  thej  used 
to  do,  and  breathing  me  a  welcome. 

It  was  Tery  slowly  that  I  recoTerod  anything  like  a  sensa- 
tion of  health.  The  bitterest  evil  I  suffered  was  in  conse- 
quence of  having  been  confined  so  long  in  one  spot.  The 
habit  stuck  to  me  on  my  return  home  in  a  very  extraordi- 
nary manner ;  and,  I  fear,  some  of  my  friends  thought  me 
ungrateful.  They  did  me  an  injustice ;  but  it  was  not  their 
&ult ;  nor  could  I  wish  them  the  bitter  experience  which 
alone  makes  us  acquainted  with  the  existence  of  strange 
things.  This  weakness  I  outlived;  but  I  have  never  thoroughly 
recovered  the  shock  given  my  constitution.  My  natural 
spirits,  however,  have  always  struggled  hard  to  see  me  reason- 
ably treated.  Many  things  give  me  exquisite  pleasure  which 
seem  to  affect  other  men  in  a  very  minor  d^ree ;  and  I 
enjoyed,  after  all,  such  happy  moments  ¥rith  my  friends,  even 
in  prison,  that  in  the  midst  of  the  beautiful  climate  which  I 
afterwards  visited,  I  was  sometimes  in  doubt  whether  I  would 
not  rather  have  been  in  gaol  than  in  Italy. 


CHAPTER    XV. 
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Oh  leaving  prison  I  went  to  live  in  the  Edgware  Boad, 
because  my  brother's  house  was  in  the  neighbourhood. 
When  we  met,  we  rushed  into  each  other's  arms,  and  tears 
of  manhood  bedewed  our  cheeks. 

Not  that  the  idea  of  the  Prince  Regent  had  anything  to  do 
with  such  grave  emotions.  His  Royal  Highness  continued  to 
affect  us  with  anything  but  solemnity,  as  we  took  care  to 
make  manifest  in  the  Examiner.  We  had  a  hopeful  and 
respectful  word  for  every  reigning  prince  but  himself;  and  I 
must  say,  that  with  the  exception  of  the  Emperor  Alexander, 
not  one  of  them  deserved  it. 

The  lodging  which  my  femily  occupied  (for  the  fine,  and 
the  state  of  my  health,  delayed  my  resumption  of  a  hooie) 
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wu  next  door  to  a  wcaldiy  old  gentlpnum,  who  kept  a  hand- 
some carringe,  and  spoke  very  bad  graminar.  My  landlord, 
who  was  also  a  dignified  personage  after  his  fashion,  pointed 
him  oat  to  me  one  day  as  he  waa  getting  into  bis  cmriage; 
adding,  in  a  tone  amounting  lo  the  awful,  "  He  is  the  greatest 
plumber  in  London,"  The  same  landlord,  who  had  a  splendid 
turn  fbt  anti-climax,  and  who  hud  gifted  his  children  with 
names  Jiroportionate  to  his  paternal  sense  of  ivhat  became 
him,  called  out  to  one  of  them  from  his  parlour  window, 
"  You,  air,  there — MaxJmiUan — come  out  of  the  gutter." 
He  waa  a  good-natured  sort  of  domineering  individual ;  and 
would  Bay  to  his  ivife,  when  he  went  out,  "  Damn  it,  my  loVD, 
I  insist  on  having  the  pudding." 

Itt  this  hoiiee  Lord  Byron  contintied  the  visits  ivhlch  he 
made  nse  in  prison.  Unformnatciv,  I  was  tfo  il!  to  return 
them.  He  pressed  me  very  much  to  go  to  the  theatre  with 
liim  ;  but  illnefs,  and  the  dread  of  committing  my  critical 
independence,  alike  prevented  me.  His  lorJ.iliip  vcas  one  of  a 
management  that  governed  Drury-lane  Theatre  at  iliat  time, 
and  that  were  not  successful.  He  got  nothing  \>y  it  but  jx^tty 
vexations  and  a  good  deal  of  scandal. 

Lord  Byron's  appearance  at  that  time  was  the  finest  I  ever 
saw  it.  He  waa  fatter  than  before  his  marriage,  but  only  just 
enough  so  to  complete  the  elegance  of  his  person;  and  tlie 
turn  of  his  head  and  countenance  had  a  spirit  and  elevation 
in  it  which,  though  not  unmi.\ed  with  disquiet,  gave  him 
altogether  a  very  noble  look.  His  dress,  which  waa  black, 
with  white  trousers,  and  which  ho  wore  buttoned  close  over 
the  body,  completed  the  suceinetnesa  and  gentleman linesa  of 
his  a]i[iearance.  I  remember  one  day,  aa  he  stood  ]oc>king 
out  of  the  window,  he  resembled,  in  a  hvely  manner,  the 
portrait  of  him  by  Phillips,  by  far  the  beat  that  has  appeared : 
I  mean,  the  best  of  him  at  his  best  time  of  life,  and  the  most 
hke  him  in  features  as  well  as  expression.  He  sat  one  morn- 
ing so  long  that  Lady  Byron  sent  up  t\vice  to  lot  him  know 
she  was  waiting.  Her  ladyship  used  to  go  on  in  the  carriage 
to  Henderson's  nursery -ground,  to  get  flowers,  I  had  not  the 
honour  of  knowing  her,  nor  ever  saw  her  but  once,  when  I 

n^t  a  ^impse  of  her  at  the  door.    I  thought  she  had  a 
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pfettj,  earnest  look,  with  her  ^  pippin "  &ce ;  an  epithet  by 
which  she  playftdlj  demgnated  heraelf. 

I  had  a  little  stndj  overiooking  the  fields  to  Westboume-^ 
a  sequestered  spot  at  that  time  embowered  in  trees.  The 
study  was  draperied  with  white  and  green,  having  fumitare 
to  match;  and  as  the  noble  poet  had  seen  me  daring  my 
imprisonment  in  a  bower  of  roses,  he  might  here  be  said, 
with  no  great  stretch,  of  imagination,  to  have  found  me  in  a 
box  of  lilies.  I  mention  this,  because  he  took  pleasure  in 
the  look  of  the  little  apartment.  Also,  because  my  wife^s 
fair  cousin,  Virtue  Kent,  now,  alas!  no  more,  who  was  aa 
good  as  she  was  intelligent,  and  as  resolute  as  gentle,  extin- 
guished me  there  one  morning  when  my  d^^essing-gown  had 
eaught  fire.  She  was  all  her  life,  indeed,  taking  painful  tasks 
en  herself,  to  save  trouble  to  others. 

In  a  room  at  the  end  of  the  garden  to  this  house  was  a 
magnificent  rocking-horse,  which  a  fiiend  had  given  my  little 
boy;  and  Lord  Byron,  with  a  childish  glee  becoming  a  poet, 
would  ride  upon  it.  Ah  I  why  did  he  ever  ride  his  Pegasos 
to  less  advantage  ?  Poets  should  never  give  up  their  privi* 
1^  of  surmounting  sorrow  with  joy. 

It  was  here  also  I  had  the  honour  of  a  visit  firom  Mr. 
Wordsworth.     He  came  to   thank  me  for  the  zeal  I  had 
shown  in  advocating  the  cause  of  his  genius.     I  had  the 
pleasure  of  showing  him  his  book  on  my  shelves  by  the  side 
of  Milton;  a  sight  which  must  have  been  the  more  agreeable, 
inasmuch  as  the  visit  was  unexpected.     He  favoured  me,  in 
return,  with  giving  his  opinion  of  some  of  the  poets  his  con- 
temporaries, who  would  assuredly  not  have  paid  him  a  visit 
en  the  same  grounds  on  which  he  was  pleased   to  honour 
myself.     Nor  do  I  believe,  that  firom  that  day  to   this,  he 
thoog^t  it  becoming  in  him  to  reciprocate  ^e  least  part  of 
any  benefit  which  a  word  in  good  season  may  have  done  fiir 
hiau    Lord  Byron,  in  resentment  for  my  having  called  hnn 
the  "  prince  of  the  bards  of  his  time,"  would  not  allow 
lo  be  even  the  "  one-eyed  monarch  of  the  blind."    He 
he  waa  the  "  blind  monarch  of  the  cme-eyed."     I  must  sllll 
difEer  with  his  lordship  on  that  point;  but  I  must  own^  tint, 
after  aD  which  I  have  seen  and  read,  posterity^  in  my  --—^— 
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will  differ  hot  a  Htile  with  one  person  respecting  the  a 

of  merit  to   be   ascribed  to  Mr.  Wonlsworth;    tliougli  who 

that  one  pe^son  is,  1  fliall  leave  the  reader  fo  diecovcr. 

Mr.  WordwiTortli,  wdom  Mr.  Hazlill  designated  as  one  tlutt 
would  have  hnd  the  wide  circle  of  his  huniaoities  made  still 
wider,  and  a  good  deal  more  pleasant,  by  dividing  a  little 
more  of  his  lime  between  liia  lakes  in  Westmoreland  and  the 
hotels  of  thu  metropolis,  liad  a  dignified  miuuier,  with  a  deep 
and  rtmghisli  but  not  unpleasing  voice,  and  an  exalted  mode 
of  speaking.  He  had  a  habit  of  keeping  his  left  hand  in  the 
bosom  of  hi);  waistccat;  and  in  this  attitude,  except  when  he 
turned  rotind  to  take  one  of  the  subjects  of  his  criticism  from 
the  shelves  (fi.>r,his  contemporaries  were  there  also),  he  sat 
dealing  forth  hi«  elof[uent  but  hardly  catholic  judgments.  In 
hia  "  &ther's  houKe  "  there  were  not  "  mnny  mansions."  He 
was  as  sceptical  on  the  merits  of  all  kinds  of  poetry  but  one, 
as  EichardHon  was  on  those  of  the  novels  of  Fielding. 

Under  the  sttidy  in  which  my  visitor  and  I  were  sitting 
was  an  archway,  leading  to  a  nurscry-gi'ound ;  a  cart  hap- 
pened to  go  through  it  wliile  1  was  inquiring  whether  he 
woiUd  take  any  refi-eshment;  and  he  uttered,  in  so  lofty  a 
voice,  the  words,  "  Anything  which  is  going  forward,"  that  I 
felt  inclined  to  auk  him  whether  he  would  take  a  piece  of  the 
cart.  Lamb  would  cert^nly  have  done  it.  liut  thia  was  a 
levity  which  wotdd  neitlicr  have  been  bo  proper  on  my  part, 
after  so  short  an  acqinunlajice,  nor  very  intelligible,  perhaps, 
in  any  sense  of  the  word,  to  the  seriou.'S  poet.  There  are  good- 
humoured  warrants  for  smiling,  which  lie  deeper  even  than 
Mr.  Wordsworth's  thotights  for  tears. 

I  did  not  see  this  distinguished  person  again  till  thirty  years 
afterwards;  when,  I  should  venture  to  say,  his  manner  was 
greatly  superior  to  what  it  was  in  the  former  instance ;  indeed, 
quite  natural  and  noble,  with  a  cheerliil  air  of  anima!  as  well 
as  spiritual  confidence;  a  gallant  bearing,  curiously  remind- 
ing me  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  as  I  saw  liim  walking 
some  eighteen  years  ago  by  a  lady's  side,  with  no  unbecoming 
oblivion  of  his  time  of  life.  1  observed,  also,  that  the  poet 
no  longer  committed  himself  in  scornful  criticisms,  or,  indeed, 
in  any  criticisms  whatever,  at  least  as  far  as  I  knew.     He  had 
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f&and  out  that  he  could,  at  least,  afford  to  be  silent.  Indeed, 
he  spoke  yery  little  of  anything.  The  conversation  turned 
upon  Milton,  and  I  fancied  I  had  opened  a  subject  that  would 
have  ''  brought  him  out,**  by  remarking,  that  the  most  dia- 
bolical thing  in  all  Pcwadise  Lost  was  a  feeling  attributed  to 
the  angels.  "AyP'  said  Mr.  Wordsworth,  and  inquired 
what  it  was.  I  said  it  was  the  passage  in  which  the  angels, 
when  they  observed  Satan  journeying  through  the  empyrean, 
let  down  a  set  of  steps  out  of  heaven,  on  purpose  to  add  to  his 
misery — to  his  despair  of  ever  being  able  to  re-ascend  them ; 
they  being  angeb  in  a  state  of  bliss,  and  he  a  fallen  spirit 
doomed  to  eternal  punishment.     The  passage  is  as  follows:— 

"  Each  stair  wis  meant  mytterionaly,  nor  stood 
There  always,  but,  drawn  up  to  heaven,  sometimes 
Viewless;  and  underneath  a  bright  sea  llow'd 
Of  jasper,  or  of  liquid  pearl,  whereon 
Who  after  came  from  earth  sailing  arriv'd 
Wafted  by  angels,  or  flew  o'er  the  lake 
Kapt  in  a  chariot  drawn  by  fiery  steeds. 
The  stairs  were  then  let  down,  whether  to  dare 
The  fiend  bv  easy  ascent,  or  aggravate 
Hi*  tad  txclunonfrom  the  door*  o/bliM*/* 

Mr.  Wordsworth  pondered,  and  said  nothing.  I  thought  to 
myself,  what  pity  for  the  poor  devil  would  not  good  uncle 
Toby  have  expressed  !  Into  what  indignation  would  not 
Bums  have  exploded  1  What  knowledge  of  themselves  would 
not  have  been  forced  upon  those  same  coxcombical  and  malig- 
nant angels  by  Fielding  or  Shakspeare ! 

Walter  Scott  said,  that  the  eyes  of  Bums  were  the  finest 
he  ever  saw.     I  cannot  say  the  same  of  Mr.  Wordsworth's ; 
that  is,  not  in  the  sense  of  the  beautiful,  or  even  of  the  pro- 
found.     But  certainly  I  never  beheld  eyes  that  looked  so 
inspired  or  supernatural.     They  were  like  fires  half  burning, 
half  smouldering,  >vith  a  sort  of  acrid  fixture  of  regard,  and 
seated  at  the  further  end  of  two  caverns.     One  might  imagine 
Ezekiel  or  Isaiah  to  have  had  such  eyes.     The  finest  eyes,  in 
every  sense  of  the  word,  which  I  have  ever  seen  in  a  man's 
head  (and  I  have  seen  many  fine  ones)  are  those  of  Thomas 

Carlyle. 

It  was  for  a  good  while  after  leaving  prison  that  I  was 
unable  to  retum  the  visits  of  the  friends  who  saw  me  there. 
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Two  jeara'  confinement,  imd  illness  in  combinatioii,  liad  acted 
BO  izgarioiuily  upon  a  Bensidve  ttmpwroment,  thai  for  many 
montha  1  could  not  leave  borne  without  a  morbid  wish  to 
return,  anil  a  fear  ot'  being  seized  witli  Bome  fit  or  oAer  ia 
the  atreeta,  pcrliaps  with  audJen  death ;  and  this  was  one  of 
the  penoda  whun  my  hypochondria  came  biLck.  In  compaay, 
however,  or  nt  the  sight  of  a  friend,  aaimol  sjiirits  would 
struggle  evtn  with  thiit ;  and  fi;w  p«o)ile,  whatever  ill-heallli 
I  diowred  ill  my  face,  had  the  alighlest  idea  of  what  I  snlTcred. 
When  they  thought  I  was  simply  jaundiced,  I  waa  puzzling 
myself  with  tlie  cosmo^ny.  When  tlicy  Ihncied  me  wltolly 
occupied  in  somi;  coaveraation  on  a  poem  or  a  pot  of  flowen, 
I  would  be  hnunted  willi  the  question  respecting  the  origin 
of  evil.  Wliat  agonies,  t«  be  aure — what  horrible  stnig^es 
between  wonder  nod  patience — I  KulFered  then  I  and  into 
what  a  heaven  of  reliance  and  of  gladness  liave  I  been  since 
brought  by  a  Utile  better  knowledge  of  the  tuning  of  the  in- 
Btruments  of  this  existence,  whether  bodily  or  mental,  taking 
right  healthy  spirits  as  the  key-note,  and  harmonizing  every- 
thing else  witli  those!  But  I  have  treated  ihis  p)int  already. 
Let  me  again,  however,  advise  any  one  who  may  be  suffering 
melancholy  of  ilie  same  sort,  or  of  any  sort,  to  take  this  recol- 
lection of  mine  to  heart,  and  do  his  best  to  derive  comfort 
from  it.  I  thought  I  should  die  early,  and  in  suffering;  and 
here  I  am  still,  forty-two  years  afterwards,  writing  these 
words. 

"For  tliilk>>  grouad.  that  bmrcth  the  needs  irick, 
Beorcth  alio  ihcic  whuleiomc  herbs  as  oH; 
And  next  to  tlie  r»ul  netik',  lough  and  (hick, 
Tbe  roM  }'waxeth  swt^,  ami  itniooth,  and  soft; 
And  Dext  the  valley  is  the  hill  aloft; 
And  Dext  ihe  darkv  niglit  ii  the  glBd  nmrrow, 
And  aJto  joy  ia  next  the  floe  of  aorroir."— CirACcaa. 
In  the  Spring  of  tlic  year  181G  I  went  to  reside  again  in 
Ilampatcod,  for  tlic  benefit  of  the  air,  and  of  my  old  field 
walks ;  and  tliere  I  finiahod  the  Stori/  of  Rimini,  which  wa« 
forthwith  publiahed.      I  have  spoken  of  a  masfjue   on    the 
downfall  of  Napoleon,  called  the  Desrent  of  Libertii,  which  I 
wrote  while  iu  prison.     Liberty  descends  in  it  from  hcnvea, 
to  free  tlie  eartli  from  the  burthen  of  an  evil  magician.     Jt 
was  a  comphment  to  the  Allied,  which  they  deserved  well 
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enough,  inasmnch  aa  it  was  a  fidlure ;  otherwise  thej  did  not 
deaenre  it  all;  for  it  was  founded  on  a  belief  in  promises 
which  they  never  kept.  There  was  a  vein  of  something  true 
in  the  Descent  of  Liberty,  particularly  in  passages  where  the 
domestic  affections  were  touched  upon ;  but  the  poetry  was 
too  much  on  the  sur&ce.  Fancy  (encouraged  by  the  allego- 
rical nature  of  the  masque)  played  her  part  too  entirely  in  it 
at  the  expense  of  imagination.  I  had  not  yet  got  rid  of 
self-sufficiency  caused  by  my  editorial  position,  or  by  the 
credit,  better  deserved,  which  political  courage  had  obtained 
for  me.  I  had  yet  to  learn  in  what  the  subtler  spirit  of  poetry 
consisted. 

Nor  had  I  discovered  it  when  I  wrote  the  Ston/  of  Rimini. 
It  was  written  in  what,  perhaps,  at  my  time  of  life,  and  after 
the  d^ee  of  poetical  reputation  which  had  been  conceded 
me,  I  may  be  allowed,  after  the  fiishion  of  painters,  to  call  my 
^  first  manner ;  '*  not  the  worst  manner  conceivable,  though 
far  irom  the  best;  as  far  fix)m  it  (or  at  whatever  greater  dis- 
tance modesty  may  require  it  to  be  put)  as  Diyden's  Flower 
and  the  Leaf  from  the  story  in  Chaucer  which  Dryden 
imitated.  I  must  take  leave,  however,  to  regard  it  as  a  true 
picture,  painted  afber  a  certain  mode ;  and  I  can  never  forget 
the  comfort  I  enjoyed  in  painting  it,  though  I  tiiink  I  have 
since  executed  some  things  with  a  more  inward  perception  of 
poetical  requirement. 

This  poem,  the  greater  part  of  which  was  written  in  prison, 
had  been  commenced  a  year  or  two  before,  while  I  was  visit- 
ing the  sea-coast  at  Hastings,  with  my  wi&  and  our  first 
child.  I  was  very  happy;  and  looking  among  my  books  for 
some  melancholy  theme  of  verse,  by  which  I  could  steady  my 
felicity,  I  imfortunately  chose  the  subject  of  Dante^s  famous 
episode.  I  did  not  consider,  indeed  at  the  time  was  not  criti- 
cally aware,  that  to  enlai^  upon  a  subject  which  had  been 
treated  with  exquisite  sufficiency,  and  to  his  immortal  renown, 
by  a  great  master,  was  not  likely,  by  any  merit  of  detail,  to 
save  a  tyro  in  the  art  from  the  charge  of  presumption,  espe- 
cially one  who  had  not  yet  even  studied  poetical  mastery 
itself,  except  in  a  subordinate  shape.  Dryden,  at  that  time, 
in  spite  of  my  sense  of  Milton*s  superiority,  and  my  early  love 
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of  Spetuer,  n-ns  the  most  delightful  name  to  me  in  EnglitJi 
poetry.  I  had  found  in  him  more  vigour,  and  music  too, 
than  in  Pope,  who  hitd  been  my  closest  poetical  acquaintance; 
and  I  could  not  rest  till  I  liad  pbyed  on  his  instrument  I 
brought,  however,  to  my  task  a  sympatliy  with  tJie  tender 
and  the  paiLetic,  which  I  did  not  find  in  my  pattern;  and 
there  wu  aUo  an  impulsive  difference  now  and  then  in  llie 
etyle,  and  a.  greater  tendency  to  simplicity  of  words.  My 
vernficaliou  was  far  from  being  so  Tigorous  as  his.  TTiere 
were  many  weak  lines  in  it.  It  succeeded  best  in  catching 
the  Tarie^  of  his  cadences  ;  at  least  so  fur  aa  titer  btolce  np 
the  monotony  of  Pope.  But  I  had  a  greater  love  for  the 
beauties  <tf  external  nature ;  1  think  also  i  partoot  of  a  ntore 
sottthem  iiisight  into  the  beautie*  of  colour,  of  which  I  made 
abundant  iise  iii  the  procession  which  is  described  in  the  first 
canto;  and  if  I  invested  my  story  with  too  many  dicum- 
stances  of  description,  especially  on  points  not  essential  to  ila 
progress,  and  thus  took  leave  in  toto  of  the  brevity,  as  well  as 
the  Ibrce  of  Dante,  still  the  enjoyment  which  led  me  into  the 
superflui^  was  manifest,  and  so  far  became  its  warrant.  I 
had  the  pleasure  of  supplying  my  friendly  critic.  Lord  Bvron, 
with  a  point  for  his  Farisina  (the  incident  of  the  heroine 
talking  in  her  sleep);  of  seeing  all  the  reigning  poets,  without 
exception,  break  up  their  own  heroic  couplets  into  freer 
modulation  (which  they  never  .ifierwards  abandoned);  and  of 
being  paid  for  the  resentment  of  the  Tory  critics  in  one 
single  sentence  from  the  lips  of  Sir.  Rogers,  who  told  me, 
when  I  met  him  for  the  first  time  at  Lord  Byron's  house,  that 
he  had  "just  leA  a  beautilul  woman  sitting  over  my  pt^em  in 
tears." 

I  was  then  Inrtween  twenty  and  thirty.  Upward.^  of  thirty 
years  afterwards  I  was  told  by  a  friend,  that  he  had  just 
heard  one  of  the  most  distinguished  of  living  authoresses  say 
slie  luid  shed  ■■  tears  of  vexation"  en  finding  that  1  had  recast 
the  conclusion  of  the  poem,  and  taken  away  so  much  of  the 
first  matter.  Let  it  be  allowed  me  to  boast  of  tears  of  \}m 
kind,  and  to  sty  what  balm  they  hare  given  me  for  many  a 
woimd.  The  porticn  of  the  poem  taken  awav  I  hare  since 
restored,  under  a  separate  title,  in  the  edition  of  my  Potticil 
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WbrkSj  which  has  appeared  in  America.  By  the  other 
alteradon  I  have  finally  thought  it  best  to  abide;  and  I  have 
thus  reconciled  as  well  as  I  could  the  friends  of  the  first  form 
of  the  poem  and  those  of  the  new. 

I  need  hardly  advert,  at  the  present  time  of  day,  to  the 
objections  which  were  made  to  this  production  when  it  first 
appeared,  by  the  ^vrath  of  the  Tory  critics.  In  fact,  it  would 
have  met  with  no  such  hostility,  or  indeed  any  hostility  at  all, 
if  politics  had  not  judged  it.  Critics  might  have  differed 
about  it,  of  course,  and  reasonably  have  found  fault;  but  had 
it  emanated  from  the  circles,  or  been  written  by  any  person 
not  obnoxious  to  political  objection,  I  believe  there  is  nobody 
at  this  time  of  day,  who  will  not  allow,  that  the  criticism  in 
all  quarters  would  have  been  very  good-natured,  and  willing 
to  hail  whatever  merit  it  possessed.  I  may,  therefore,  be 
warranted  in  having  spoken  of  it  without  any  greater  allusion 
to  quarrels  which  have  long  been  over,  and  to  which  I  have 
confessed  that  I  gave  the  first  cause  of  provocation.  * 

The  Story  of  Rimini  had  not  long  appeared  when  I  received 
a  copy  of  it,  which  looked  like  witchcraft.  It  was  the  iden- 
tical poem,  in  type  and  apjpearance,  bound  in  calf,  and  sent 
me  without  any  explanation  ;  but  it  was  a  little  smaller.  I 
tiuncd  it  over  a  dozen  times,  wondering  what  it  could  be,  and 
how  it  could  have  originated.  The  simple  solution  of  the 
puzzle  I  did  not  consider,  till  I  had  summoned  other  persons 
to  partake  my  astonishment.  At  length  we  consulted  the 
title-page,  and  there  saw  the  names  of  "Wells  and  Lilly, 
Boston;  and  M.  Carey,  Philadelphia.*' — I  thought  how  the 
sight  would  have  pleased  my  &ther  and  mother. 

I  now  returned  the  visits  which  Lord  Byron  had  made  me 
in  prison.  His  wife's  separation  from  him  had  just  taken 
place,  and  he  had  become  ill  himself;  his  face  was  jaundiced 
with  bile;  he  felt  the  attacks  of  the  public  severely;  and,  to 
cro^vn  all,  he  had  an  execution  in  his  house.  I  was  struck 
with  the  real  trouble  he  manifested,  compared  with  what  the 
public  tliought  of  it.  The  adherence  of  his  old  friends  was 
also  touching.  I  saw  Mr.  Hobhouse,  now  Lord  Broughton, 
and  Mr.  Scrope  Davies  (college  friends  of  his)  almost  every 
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time  I  called.  Mr.  Eogera  was  regular  ia  hia  daily  visits  j 
and  Lord  Holland,  he  told  me,  was  Tcry  kiod. 

Lord  Byron,  at  this  juncture,  took  tLe  blame  of  tbe  quarrel 
upon  himself.  He  even  enlJBtod  the  eelf-love  of  hia  new- 
victor  so  far  on  the  ladj-'s  aide,  as  to  tell  him  "  that  slie  liked 
my  poem,  and  had  compared  his  tempev  to  that  of  Giovanni, 
the  heroine's  consort."  He  also  sliowed  me  a  letter  which  she 
had  written  him  after  her  departure  from  the  hoiine,  and  when 
she  was  oo  her  way  to  the  relations  who  persuaded  her  not  to 
return.  It  was  signed  with  the  epithet  before  meutioned; 
and  was  written  in  a  spirit  of  goad-hnmaur,  and  even  of  fond- 
ness, which,  though  contjuuing  nothing  but  what  a  wife  ongfac 
to  write,  and  ia  the  better  for  writing,  wafi,  I  thought,  almost 
too  good  to  ahow.  But  a  certain  ovcT-communicstivenefls  was 
one  of  those  quaUtics  of  his  lordship,  which,  thon^h  it  some- 
times became  the  child-like  aimplicity  of  a  poet,  itartled  yon 
at  others  in  proportion  as  it  led  to  discloeiures  of  questionable 
prdpriety, 

I  thought  I  understood  the  circutn stances  of  this  separation 
at  the  time,  and  still  better  some  time  aftcrwarda  ;  but  I  have 
since  been  convinced,  and  the  conviction  grows  stronger  every 
day,  that  no  domestic  dispute,  even  if  it  were  desirable  or 
proper  to  investigate  it,  can  ever  be  thoroughly  understood 
unleaa  you  hear  both  parties,  and  know  their  entire  relative 
situations,  together  witli  the  interests  and  passions  of  those 
about  them.  You  must  also  he  sure  of  their  statements,  and 
Gee  whether  the  statements  on  all  sides  themselves  are  pre- 
judiced or  the  reverse.  Indeed  yon  cannot  know  iiidi\-idual8 
themselves  truly,  unless  you  have  lived  with  them ;  at  all 
events,  unless  yoti  have  studied  them  long  enough  to  know 
whether  appearances  are  realities  ;  and  altliough  you  may, 
and  to  a  certain  degree  must,  dniw  your  own  concluaions 
respecting  people  from  statements  winch  tlicy  give  to  the 
world,  whether  for  or  against  themselves,  yet  it  is  wafer,  aa 
well  as  pleaaanter,  to  leave  that  question  as  much  as  possible 
in  the  place  where  it  ought  ever  to  abide,  unless  brought  for- 
ward on  the  highest  and  noblest  grounds  ;  namely,  in  the 
mienoe  cf  the  heart  that  hss  most  suffered  under  its  causes. 
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I  dttUf  therefore,  eaj  nothing  mare  of  a  basiness  which 
nobodj  ought  to  have  heard  o£  Lord  Byron  soon  afterwarda 
left  £ngkndf  and  I  did  not  see  him  again,  or  hear  from  him, 
■caroelj  of  him,  till  he  proposed  mj  joining  him  in  Italy.  I 
take  my  leave  of  him,  therefore,  till  that  period,  and  proceed 
to  Bpeak  of  the  frienda  with  whom  I  became  intimate  in  the 
meanwhile — Shelley  and  Keata. 

I  first  saw  Shelley  during  the  early  period  of  the  ExamMTy 
before  its  indictment  on  account  of  the  Regent;  but  it  was 
only  for  a  few  short  visits,  which  did  not  produce  intimacy. 
[It  was  indeed  Mr.  Bowland  Hunter  who  first  brought  Leigh 
Hunt  and  his  most  valued  friend  personally  together.  Sheiky 
had  brought  a  manuscript  poem  which  proved  by  no  means 
suited  to  the  publishing  house  in  St  Paul's  Churchyard.  But 
Mr.  Hunter  sent  the  young  reformer  to  seek  the  counsel  of 
Leigh  Hunt.]  He  was  then  a  youth,  not  come  to  his  lull 
growth  ;  very  g^itlemanly,  earnestly  gazing  at  every  object 
Uiat  interested  him,  and  quoting  the  Greek  dramatists.  Not 
long  afierwards  he  married  his  first  wife ;  and  he  subsequently 
wrote  to  me  while  I  was  in  prison,  as  I  have  before  mentioned. 
I  renewed  the  correspondence  a  year  or  two  afterwards  dur- 
ing which  period  one  of  the  earliest  as  well  as  most  beautiful 
of  his  lyric  poems,  the  ffymm  to  InUUedual  Beauty,  had  ap- 
peared in  the  Examiner.  Meantime,  he  and  his  wife  had 
parted ;  and  now  he  re-appeaxed  before  me  at  Hampstead,  in 
OQusequence  of  the  calamity  which  I  am  about  to  mention. 

But  this  circumstance  it  will  be  proper  to  introduce  with 
■ome  remarks,  and  a  little  previous  biography. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  inform  the  reader  at  this  present 
di^,  that  Percy  Byashe  Shelly  was  the  eldest  son  of  Sir 
Uniothy  Shelley,  Bart.,  of  Gastle-^roring,  in  Sussex,  fie 
was  bom  at  Field  Place,  in  that  county,   the  4th  of  Ax^gost, 

1792. 

It  is  difficult,  imder  any  drcumstances,  to  speak  with  pro- 
per ddicacy  of  the  living  connections  of  the  dead  ;  but  k  is 
no  violation  of  decorum  to  observe,  that  the  family  •hs^ 
aections  of  Mr.  Shelley  belonged  to  a  small  party  m  itm 
of  Ckmunons,  itself  belonging  to  another  party«  Thijr 
Whig  Aristocrats,  voting  in  the  interest  of  the 
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folk.  To  a  man  of  genius,  endowed  with  a  melapliysical 
acuteness  to  diBcem  truth  and  fulRebood,  and  a  strong  sensi- 
bility to  give  way  to  bis  sense  of  it,  such  aa  origin,  however 
respectable  in  the  ordinary  point  of  view,  was  not  the  very- 
luckiest  that  could  have  happened  for  the  purpose  of  Iceeping 
him  within  ordinary  bounds.  TVith  what  feelings  is  Truth  to 
open  its  eyes  upon  this  world  among  the  moat  respectable  of 
our  mere  party  gentry  ?  \y    licensed  contradictions  of 

all  Borta  ?    among  the  octrines   and  the  worldly 

practicea  ?     Among  fox-n  d  their  chaplains  ?  among 

beneficed  loungers,  rakish  lemen,  and  more  startling 

young  ones,  who  ore  old  ly  of  knowingnesa  ?   people 

not  indeed  bad  in  thems  so  bad  aa  their  wholesale 

and  unthinking  decriers,  i  i  tlieir  hypocritical  decriere; 

many  excellent  by  natjire,  uu^  ajjoilt  by  those  professed  de- 
mands of  what  is  right  and  noble,  and  thoae  inculcatiiHis,  at 
the  same  time,  of  what  is  fiilse  and  wrong,  which  have  been 
BO  admirably  exposed  by  a  Ia(e  philosopher  (Bentham),  and 
which  he  has  fortunately  helped  some  of  our  best  living 
statesmen  to  leave  out  of  the  catalogue  of  their  ambitions. 

Shelley  began  to  think  at  a  very  early  age,  and  to  think, 
too,  of  these  anomalies.  He  saw  that  at  every  step  in  life 
some  compromise  was  expected  between  a  truth  which  he  was 
told  not  to  violate,  and  a  colouring  and  double-meaning  of  it 
which  forced  him  upon  the  violation. 

With  this  jumble,  then,  of  truth  and  falsehood  in  his  head, 
and  a  genius  born  to  detect  it,  Shelley  was  sent  to  Eton,  and 
afterwards  to  the  University  of  Oxfonl.  At  Eton  a  Keviewer 
recollected  him  setting  trees  on  fire  with  n  burning-glas.s ;  a 
proceeding  whicii  the  critic  set  down  to  his  natural  laste  for 
destruction.  I'erhaps  the  same  Reviewer  (if  we  are  not  mis- 
taken as  to  the  person)  would  now,  by  the  help  of  his  own 
riper  faculties,  attribute  it  to  the  natural  curiosity  of  genius. 
At  the  same  school,  the  young  reformer  rose  up  in  opposition 
to  tlie  system  of  fagging.  Against  this  custom  he  formed  a 
coiiHpiracy;  and  for  a  time  he  made  it  pause,  at  least  as  far  as* 
his  own  person  waa  concerned.  His  feelings  at  this  period  of 
his  life  are  touchingly  and  powerfully  described  in  the  dedi- 
cation of  the  Revolt  of  Islam. 
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^  ThonghU  of  ireMt  deedi  were  mine,  dear  friend,  when  first 
The  clouds  which  wrap  this  world  from  youth  did  pass. 

I  do  reoieiDber  well  the  h6ur  which  hurst 
My  spirit's  sleep:  a  fresh  May  day  it  was, 
When  I  walk'd  forth  upon  the  glittering  grass, 

And  wept,  I  know  not  why,  until  there  rose 
Vnm  the  near  schoolroom,  Toioes  that,  alas! 

Were  hut  one  echo  from  a  world  of  woes — 

The  harsh  aud  grating  strife  of  tyrants  and  of  foes. 


«< 


And  then  I  c1asp*d  my  handr,  and  look'd  around, — 

But  none  was  near  to  mock  my  streaming  eyes. 
Which  pour'd  tlteir  warm  drops  on  the  sunny  ground : 

So  without  shame  I  spake:  *  I  will  he  wise. 

And  just,  and  free,  and  mild,  if  in  me  lies 
Such  power;  for  I  grow  weary  to  hehuld 

The  selfish  and  the  strong  still  tyrannize 
Without  reproach  or  check.'    I  then  controll'd 
My  tears;  my  heart  grew  calm,  and  I  was  meek  and  bold. 

'^  And  frt>ro  that  hour  did  I,  with  earnest  thought. 
Heap  knowledge  from  forbidden  mines  of  lore; 

Yet  nothing  that  my  tyrants  knew  or  taught 
I  cared  to  learn;  but  from  that  secret  store 
Wrought  linkM  armour  for  my  soul«  before 

It  might  walk  forth  to  war  among  mankind.*' 

Shelley,  I  believe,  was  token  from  Eton  before  the  regular 
period  for  leaving  school.  His  unconventional  spirit — ^pene- 
trating, sincere,  and  demanding  the  reason  and  jnatice  of 
things — was  found  to  be  inconvenient.  At  Oxford  it  was 
worte.  Logic  was  there  put  into  his  hands ;  and  he  used  it 
in  the  most  uncompromising  manner.  The  more  important 
the  proposition,  the  more  he  thought  himself  bound  to  inves- 
tigate it  :  the  greater  the  demand  upon  his  assent,  the  less, 
upon  their  own  principle  of  reasoning,  he  thought  himself 
bound  to  grant  it  :  for  the  university,  by  its  ordinances,  in- 
vited scholars  to  ask  questions  which  they  found  themselves 
unable  to  answer.  Shelley  did  so  ;  and  the  answer  was  ex- 
pulsion. It  is  true,  the  question  he  asked  was  a  Ycry  hard 
one.  It  was  upoa  the  existence  of  God.  But  could  neither 
Faith,  Hope,  nor  Charity  find  a  better  answer  than  that  ?  and 
in  the  teeth,  too,  of  their  own  challenge  to  inquiry  ?  Could 
not  some  gentle  and  loving  nature  have  been  fi>und  to  speak 
to  JiJTi  in  private,  and  beg  him  at  least  to  consider  and  pause 
over  the  question,  for  reasons  which  might  have  had  their 
eorrcipoDding  edect  ?  The  Church  of  Engknd  has  been  a 
to  mankind,  inasmuch  as  it  has  discoantenanoed  the 

17 
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worst  sapetslitiona,  and  given  dense  and  improvement  leave  to 
^row ;  but  if  it  cunnot  team  etill  fuitJier  to  sa<;rific«  Iett«r  to 
spirit,  nud  see  llie  danger  of  closing  ils  lips  on  the  greAt«aC 
occsEdons  and  tlien  proceeding  to  open  tiiem  on  ike  suullest, 
and  difipule  with  its  reiy  self  on  points  the  most  "  frivoloua 
and  Tesations,"  it  frill  do  itself  an  injury  it  little  dreams  of 
-with  the  new  and  constantly  growing  inlelligioice  of  the 
niaaees ;  who  are  looking  forward  to  the  noblest  Tiirsioa  of 
Christianity,  white  their  tenehera  are  tliua  fighting  about  the 
meanest. 

Cmccivc  a  young  man  of  J£r.  Shelley'a  character,  with  no 
"better  experience  of  the  kindness  and  ^neerily  of  ttioae  whom 
he  had  perplexed,  thns  thrown  forth  into  soeiely,  lo  form  his 
own  judgments,  and  pursue  his  own  career.  It  was  Emilius 
*nit  in  the  World,  but  formi'd  hy  liis  own  tutorship.  There  la 
a  novel,  under  that  title,  written  by  the  German  Id  Fontaine, 
which  liaa  often  reminded  me  of  him.  The  hero  of  another, 
by  the  same  author,  called  the  lieprobalt,  stiW  more  resembles 
liim.  Ilia  way  of  proceeding  ivas  entirely  after  tjio  fashion  of 
those  guileless,  but  vehement  hearts,  which  not  being  well 
rephed  to  by  their  teaclitrs,  and  finding  them  hostile  to  in- 
quiry, add  to  a  natural  love  of  truth  al!  the  passionate  ardour 
of  a  generous  and  devoted  protection  of  it.  Shelley  had  met 
■with  Godwin's  Political  Jastice,  and  he  seemed  to  breathe,  for 
tlic  first  time,  in  an  open  and  bright  atmosphere.  Ho  resolved 
to  square  all  his  actions  by  what  he  conceived  to  lie  the 
strictest  justice,  witjiout  any  consideration  for  the  opinions  of 
those  whose  little  exercise  of  that  virtue  towards  himself  ill 
fitted  them,hc  thought,  for  better  teachers,  and  as  ill  warranted 
him  in  deferring  to  the  opinions  of  the  world  whom  they 
guided.  That  he  did  some  extraoniinary  things  in  conse- 
quence is  admitted  :  that  he  did  many  noble  ones,  and  al!  with 
sincerity,  is  well  known  to  liis  friends,  and  will  be  admitted 
by  all  sincere  persons.  Let  those  who  are  so  fond  of  exposing 
their  own  natures,  by  attributing  every  departure  from  ordi- 
nary conduct  to  bad  motives,  ask  themselves  what  conduct 
could  be  more  extraordinary  in  their  eyes,  and  at  the  same 
time  less  attributable  to  a  bad  motive,  than  ihc  rejection  of  an 
estate  for  the  love  of  a  principle  ?     Yet  Shelley  rejected  one. 
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He  had  aaiy  to  become  a  yea  and  nay  man  in  the  Hotue  of 
Commcmsy  to  be  one  of  the  richest  men  in  Sussex.  He  de- 
clined it,  and  lived  upon  a  comparative  pittance.  Even  the 
fortune  that  he  would  ultimately  have  inherited,  as  seciured  to 
his  person,  was  petty  in  the  comparison. 

So  he  went  up  to  town.  Had  he  now  behaved  himself  par- 
donably in  the  eyes  of  the  conventional  in  those  days  (for  it 
is  wonderful  in  how  short  a  time  honest  discussion  may  be 
advanced  by  a  court  at  once  c<»Tect  and  unbigoted,  and  by  a 
succession  of  calmly  progressing  ministries ;  and  all  classes 
are  now  beginning  to  permit  the  wisdom  of  every  species  of 
abuse  to  be  doubted),  Shelley  would  have  gone  to  London 
with  the  resolution  of  sowing  his  wild  oats,  and  becoming  a 
decent  member  of  society;  that  is  to  say,  be  would  have 
seduced  a  few  maidnservants,  or  at  least  haimted  the  lobbies 
of  the  theatre,  and  then  bestowed  the  remnant  of  his  consti- 
tution upon  some  young  lady  of  his  own  rank  in  life,  and 
settled  into  a  proper  church-and-king  man  of  the  old  leaven, 
perhaps  a  member  of  the  Society  for  the  Suppression  of  Vice. 
This  used  to  be  the  proper  routine,  and  gave  one  a  right  to  be 
didactic.  Alas !  Shelley  did  not  do  so  ;  and  bitterly  had  he 
to  repent,  not  that  he  did  not  do  it,  but  that  he  married  while 
yet  a  stripling,  and  that  the  wife  whom  he  took  was  not  of  a 
nature  to  appreciate  his  naderstanding,  or,  perhaps,  to  come 
from  contact  with  it  uninjured  in  what  she  had  of  her  own. 
They  separated  by  mutual  consent,  afler  the  birth  of  two 
children.  To  this  measure  his  enemies  would  hardly  have 
demurred  ;  especiaUy  as  the  marriage  was  disapproved  by  the 
husband's  family,  and  the  lady  was  of  inferior  rank.  It  might 
have  been  r^;arded  even  as  something  like  making  amends. 
But  to  one  thing  they  would  strongly  have  objected.  He  pro- 
ceeded, in  the  spirit  of  Milton*s  doctrines,  to  pay  his^court  to 
another  lady.  I  wish  I  could  pursue  the  story  in  the  same 
tone ;  but  now  came  the  greatest  pang  of  his  life.  He  was 
residing  at  Bath,  when  news  came  to  him  that  his  wife  had 
destroyed  herself.  It  was  a  heavy  blow  to  him,  and  he  never 
forgot  it  For  a  time  it  tore  his  being  to  pieces ;  nor  is  there 
a  doubt  that,  however  deeply  he  was  accustomed  to  reason  on 
the  nature  and  causes  of  evil,  and  on  the  steps  necessary  to  be 
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taken  for  opposing  it,  he  -veas  not  ^ritliout  lemorae  for  having 
no  better  exercised  hia  judgment  with  regard  to  the  degree  of 
intellect  be  liud  allied  liimself  with,  and  for  having  given  rise 
to  B  premature  independence  of  condnct  in  one  vmequal  to  the 
task.  The  lady  was  greatly  to  be  pitied;  «o  was  the  survivor. 
Let  the  collegiate  refusers  of  argument,  and  the  conventional 
sowers  of  thfir  wild  oats,  with  myriads  of  unhappy  women 
behind  them,  rise  up  in  judgment  ngainat  him  !  Ilonester  men 
will  not  be  hindered  from  doing  justice  to  ainecrity  wherever 
they  find  it ;  nor  be  induced  to  blast  the  memory  of  a  man  of 
geniu  ftnd  benevolence,  for  one  painful  passage  in  his  life, 
which  he  might  have  avoided  had  he  been  no  better  than  his 
calumniate  ni. 

On  the  death  of  his  unfortunate  lady,  Shelley  married  dm 
daughter  of  Mr.  Godwin,  and  resided  at  Great  Marlow,  in 
Buckinghamshire,  where  my  family  and  myself  paid  him  a 
visit,  and  where  he  was  a  blessing  to  the  poor.  His  charity, 
though  liberal,  Wiis  not  weak.  He  inquireil  personally  inio 
the  circumstances  of  his  petitioners,  visiled  the  sick  in  their 
beds  (for  he  had  gone  the  round  of  the  hospitals  on  purpose 
to  be  able  to  practise  on  occasion),  and  kept  a  regular  list  of 
indiistrioua  poor,  whom  he  assisted  with  sniall  snms  to  make 
up  their  accounts. 

Here  he  wrote  the  Revolt  of  Islam  and  A  Proposal  for 
putting  Reforin  to  the  Vote  through  the  Contitnj.  lie  offered 
to  give  a  tenth  part  of  his  income  for  a  year  towards  the 
advancement  of  the  project.  He  used  to  sit  in  a  study  adorned 
with  casts,  as  large  as  life,  of  the  Vatican  Apollo  and  the  celes- 
tial Venus.  Betweenwhilea  he  would  walk  in  the  garden,  or 
take,  strolls  about  the  country,  or  a  sail  in  a  boat,  a  diversion 
of  which  he  w.is  p.isaionately  fond.  Flowers,  or  the  sight  of 
a  happy  face,  or  ihe  hearing  of  a  congenial  remark,  would 
make  his  eyes  sparkle  with  delight.  At  other  times  he  would 
suddenly  droop  into  an  aspect  of  dejection,  particularly  when 
a  wretched  face  passed  him,  or  when  he  siiw  the  miserable- 
looking  children  of  a  lace-making  village  near  him,  or  when 
he  thought  of  his  own  children,  of  whom  he  had  been  deprived 
by  the  Court  of  Chancery.  He  once  said  to  me  during  a  walk 
in  the  Strand,  "Look  at  oil  these  worn  and  miserable  faces 
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that  pass  us,  and  tell  me  what  is  to^be  thought  of  the  world 
they  appear  in?"  I  said,  '*  Ah,  but  these  faces  are  not  all 
worn  with  grief.  You  must  take  the  wear  and  tear  of  plea- 
sure into  the  accoimt ;  of  secret  joys  as  well  as  sorrows  ;  of 
merry-makings  and  sittings-up  at  night."  He  owned  that 
there  was  truth  in  the  remark.  This  was  the  sort  of  consola- 
tion which  I  was  in  the  habit  of  giving  him,  and  for  which  he 
was  thankful,  because  I  was  sincere. 

As  to  his  children,  the  reader,  perhaps,  is  not  aware  that  in 
this  country  of  England,  so  justly  called  free  on  many  accounts, 
and  so  proud  of  its  *'  Englishman's  castle" — of  the  house  which 
nothing  can  violate — ^a  man*s  offspring  can  be  taken  from  him 
to-morrow,  who  holds  a  different  opinion  from  the  Lord  Chan- 
cellor in  faith  and  morals.  Hume's,  if  he  had  any,  might 
have  been  taken.  Gibbon's  might  have  been  taken.  The  vir- 
tuous Condorcet,  if  he  had  been  an  Englishman  and  a  father, 
would  have  stood  no  chance.  Plato,  for  his  Republic,  would 
have  stood  as  little  ;  and  Mademoiselle  de  Groumay  might  have 
been  torn  from  the  arms  of  her  adopting  father,  Montaigne, 
convicted  beyond  redemption  of  seeing  farther  than  the  walls 
of  the  Coui-t  of  Chancery.  That  such  things  are  not  done 
oflen,  I  believe :  that  they  may  be  done  oftener  than  people 
suspect,  I  believe  also ;  for  they  are  transacted  with  closed 
doors,  and  the  details  are  forbidden  to  transpire. 

Queen  Mah,  Shelley's  earliest  poetical  production,  written 
before  he  was  out  of  his  teens,  and  regretted  by  him  as  a 
crude  production,  was  published  without  his  consent.  Yet  he 
was  convicted  from  it  of  holding  the  opinion  which  his  teachers 
at  the  University  had  not  thought  fit  to  reason  him  out  of. 
He  was  also  charged  with  not  being  of  the  received  opinions 
with  regard  to  the  intercourse  of  the  sexes ;  and  his  children^ 
a  girl  and  a  boy,  were  taken  from  him.  They  were  trans- 
ferred to  the  care  of  a  clergyman  of  the  Church  of  England. 
The  circumstance  deeply  affected  Shelley  :  so  much  so,  that 
he  never  afterwards  dared  to  trust  himself  with  mentioning 
their  names  in  my  hearing,  though  I  had  stood  at  his  side 
throughout  the  business ;  probably  for  that  reason.*    Shelley's 

*  The  boy  is  since  dead;  and  Shelley's  son  by  his  second  wife,  the 
daughter  of  QodwiD,  has  saoceeded  to  the  baronetcy.    It  seldom  falls 
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maimer  of  life  Buffered  greiidy  in  its  repute  from  itis  circwn- 
stance.  He  was  naid  to  be  keeping  a  seraglio  At  MbtIdw  ;  and 
hia  frietiiia  partook  of  the  ecoadal.  TIuh  keeper  of  a  neraglio, 
who,  in  fact,  otb-i  «clit*mdy  difficult  to  be  pleased  in  such 
mattare,  and  who  had  no  idea  of  love  unconnected  with  eentd- 
meat,  paiiied  hia  (iaya  like  a  hcnaiL  He  rose  early  in  the 
moming,  walked  and  read  before  breakfast,  tiL>ok  that<  meal 
sparingly,  wi-ote  and  studied  the  greater  part  of  the  morning, 
walked  and  read  again,  dined  on  vegetables  (for  he  look  neither 
meat  ntr  ivine),  converBed  with  his  friends  (to  whom  his  house 
WBB  eri^  opeu),  agiun  walked  out,  and  usually  finislied  with 
reading  lo  his  wife  till  ten  o'clock,  when  he  went  to  bed.  Thia 
was  hia  daily  e^steuoe.  His  book  was  generally  Plato,  or 
Homer,  or  uue  of  the  Greek  tragedians,  or  the  Bible,  in  which 
last  he  look  a  great,  though  peculiar,  and  often  admiring  in- 
terest. One  of  hia  iavourite  parts  was  the  book  of  Job.  The 
writings  attributed  to  Solomon  he  thought  too  Epicurean,  in 
the  modern  sense  of  the  word  ;  and  in  his  iintionB  of  St.  Paul 
he  agreed  with  the  writer  of  the  work  entiilml,  Nol  Patil  but 
Jtms.  For  hia  Cliriatianity,  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  word, 
he  went  to  the  Epistle  of  St.  James,  and  to  the  Sermon  on  the 
Momit  by  Christ  himself,  for  whose  beneficent  intentions  he 
entertained  the  greatest  reference.  There  was  nodiing  which 
embittered  hi.i  enemies  against  him  more  llian  llie  knowledge 
of  this  fact.  His  want  of  faith,  indeed,  in  the  letter,  and  his 
exceeding  faith  in  the  spirit,  of  Christianity,  formed  a  com- 
ment, the  one  on  tlie  other,  very  fomiiikble  to  those  who  chose 
to  foj^et  what  Scripture  itself  observes  on  that  point." 

As  an  instance  of  Shelley's  extraordinary  generositv.  a 
friend  of  his,  a  man  of  letters,  enjcyed  from  him  at  that 
period  a  pension  of  a  hundred  a  year,  though  he  had  but  a 
tliouBand  of  hia  own;   and  he  conlinued  to  enjoy  it  till  forlune 

to  the  lot  of  a  son  to  have  illustrioun  descent  so  lienped  upon  liimj 
his  niolher  a  womtn  of  talenUi  his  f^tttier  a  man  of  penius;  his 
grBnJfacher,  Goiiwin,  a  writer  secure  of  immortahtvi  his  grand- 
mother, Godwin's  wifp,  the  celebrated  Mary  Wollslon'ecraft  ■  and  on 
Uie  aide  of  hi.  father's  ancentora  he  partakes  of  tlie  blood  of  the 
mtdloctiuJ  ai  well  as  patrician  family  of  the  SackviJIea.  But,  what 
"^  *11.  his  own  intelligent  anc!  liberal  nature  makes  hlni  worthy 
''»»tre. 

).lcttM  kUleth,  but  the  spirit  givelh  life." 
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rendered  it  superfluous.  Bat  the  princelinesa  of  his  disposi- 
tion was  seen  most  in  his  bebavioar  to  another  friend,  the 
writer  of  this  memoir,  who  is  proud  to  relate,  that  with 
money  raised  by  an  effort,  Shelley  once  made  him  a  present 
of  fourteen  hundred  pounds,  to  extricate  him  from  debt.  I 
was  not  extricated,  for  I  had  not  yet  learned  to  be  careful  r 
but  the  shame  of  not  being  so,  after  such  generosity,  and  the 
pain  which  my  friend  afterwards  imderwent  when  I  was  in 
trouble  and  he  was  helpless,  were  the  first  causes  of  my 
thinking  of  money  matters  to  any  purpose.  His  last  sixpence 
was  ever  at  my  sendee,  had  I  chosen  to  share  it.  In  a 
poetical  epistle  written  some  years  afterwards,  and  published 
in  the  volume  of  Posthumous  PoemSj  Shelley,  in  alluding  to 
his  friend's  circmnstanoes,  which  for  the  second  time  were 
then  straitened,  only  made  an  affectionate  h&mentation  that  he 
himself  was  poor ;  never  once  hinting  that  he  had  already 
drained  his  purse  for  his  friend. 

To  return  to  Hampstead. — Shelley  often  came  there  to  see 
me,  sometimes  to  stop  for  several  days.  He  delighted  in  the 
natural  broken  ground,  and  in  the  fresh  air  of  the  place, 
especially  when  the  wind  set  in  from  the  north-west,  which 
used  to  give  him  an  intoxication  of  animal  spirits.  Here  also 
he  swam  his  paper  boats  on  the  ponds,  and  delighted  to  play 
with  my  children,  particularly  with  my  eldest  boy,  the  serious- 
ness of  whose  imagination,  and  his  susceptibility  of  a  "  grim'* 
impression  (a  fiivourite  epithet  of  Shelley's),  highly  interested 
him.  He  would  play  at  '^  frightful  creatines  "  with  him,  from 
which  the  other  would  snatch  "  a  fearful  joy,"  only  begging 
him  occasionally  "  not  to  do  the  horn,"  which  was  a  way  that 
Shelley  had  of  screwing  up  his  hair  in  front,  to  imitate  a 
weapon  of  that  sort.  This  was  the  boy  (now  the  man  of 
forty-eight,  and  himself  a  fine  writer)  to  whom  Lamb  took 
such  a  liking  on  similar  accounts,  and  addressed  some  charm- 
ing verses  as  his  ^'  fiivourite  child."  I  have  already  maitioned 
him  during  my  imprisonment. 

As  an  instance  of  Shelley's  playfulness  when  he  was  in 
good  spirits,  he  was  once  going  to  town  with  me  in  the 
Hampstead  stage,  when  our  only  companion  was  an  old  lady, 
who  sat  silent  and  still  after  the  English  fashion.     Shdley 
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w«8  fond  of  quoting  a  passage  from  Richard  the  Second,  la 
the  commencement  of  which  the  king,  in  the  indulgence  ot 
hit  misery,  esclaimH — 

"Por  Ilenren'i  sake!  let  us  sit  npon  the  ground, 
And  tell  sail  atoriei  of  ihe  dcatli  of  fciugs." 
Shelley,  who  had  been  moved  into  the  ebullition  by  eouie- 
thing  objectionaljle  which  he  thought  lie  saw  in  the  face  of 
our  comparitoi),  Htartled  her  into  a.  look  of  the  most  tudicmoA 
astoniahmeht.  by  suddenly  calling  this  passage  to  mind,  and, 
in  his  enthusiaHttc  tone  of  voice,  addressing  me  by  name  with 
the  first  two  lines.     "  Hunt ! "  he  exclaimed, — 


The  old  lady  looked  on  the  coach-door,  as  if  espectlDg  to  iee 
us  take  oui-  wats  nccnnlingly. 

But  here  follows  a  graver  and  more  characteristic  anecdote. 
Shelley  was  not  only  anxious  for  the  good  of  mankind  in 
general.  We  have  scon  what  ho  proposed  on  the  subject  of 
Iteform  in  Parliament,  and  ho  was  always  very  desirous  of  the 
national  welfaie.  It  was  a  moot  point  when  he  entered  your 
room,  whether  he  would  begin  with  some  half-pleasant,  half- 
pensive  joke,  or  (juotc  something  Greek,  or  aak  some  question 
about  public  aflairs.  He  once  came  upon  me  at  Hampstead, 
when  1  had  not  seen  him  for  some  time ;  and  after  grasping 
my  hands  with  both  his,  in  his  u*tial  fervent  manner,  he  sat 
down,  and  looked  at  me  very  enmeslly,  with  a  deep,  (hough 
not  melancholy,  interest  in  his  face.  We  were  sitting  with 
our  knees  to  the  fire,  to  which  we  had  l>een  getting  neai"cr  and 
nearer,  in  the  comfort  of  finding  ourselves  together.  The 
pleasure  of  seeing  him  was  my  only  feeling  at  the  moment ; 
and  the  air  of  domesticity  about  hs  was  so  complete,  that  I 
thought  ho  was  going  to  speak  of  some  family  matter,  cither 
his  or  my  ovm,  when  lie  asked  me,  at  the  close  of  an  intensity 
of  paiiRC,  wliat  was  "  the  amount  of  the  national  debt," 

I  used  to  rally  him  on  the  apparent  inconsequential ity  of  his 
manner  upon  those  occasions,  and  lie  was  always  ready  to  carry 
on  the  iert,  becatise  he  s^d  that  my  laughter  did  not  hinder 
t. 

crowning  anecdote,  with  which  I  shall 
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dose  my  recollections  of  him  at  this  period.  We  shall  meet 
him  again  in  Italy,  and  there,  alas!  I  shall  have  to  relate 
events  graver  still. 

I  was  returning  home  one  night  to  Hampstead  after  the 
opera.  As  I  approached  the  door,  I  heard  strange  and  alarm- 
ing sliricks,  mixed  with  the  voice  of  a  man.  The  next  day  it 
was  reported  by  the  gossips  that  Mr.  Shelley,  no  Christian  (for 
it  was  he  who  was  there),  had  brought  some  "  very  strange 
female ''  into  the  house,  no  better,  of  course,  than  she  ought 
to  be.  The  real  Christian  had  puzzled  them.  Shelley,  in 
coming  to  our  house  that  night,  had  found  a  woman  lying 
near  the  top  of  the  hill,  in  fits.  It  was  a  fierce  winter  night, 
with  snow  upon  the  ground ;  and  winter  loses  nothing  of  its 
fierceness  at  Hampstead.  My  friend,  always  the  promptest  as 
well  as  most  pitying  on  these  occasions,  knocked  at  the  first 
houses  he  could  reach,  in  order  to  have  the  woman  taken  in. 
The  invariable  answer  was,  that  they  could  not  do  it.  He 
asked  for  an  outhouse  to  put  her  in,  while  he  went  for  a  doctor. 
Impossible !  In  vain  he  assured  them  she  was  no  impostor. 
They  would  not  dispute  the  point  with  him  ;  but  doors  were 
closed,  and  windows  were  shut  down.  Had  he  lit  upon 
worthy  Mr.  Park,  the  philologist,  that  gentleman  would  assur- 
edly have  come,  in  spite  of  his  Calvinism.  But  he  lived  too 
far  off.  Had  he  Ut  upon  my  friend  Armitage  Brown,  who 
lived  on  another  side  of  the  Heath  ;  or  on  his  friend  and 
neighbour  Dilke  ;  they  would  either  of  them  have  jumped  vp 
from  amidst  their  books  or  their  bed-clothes,  and  have 
out  with  him.  But  the  paucity  of  Christians  is 
considering  the  number  of  them.  Time  flies ;  iht 
woman  is  in  convulsions ;  her  son,  a  young  man^ 
over  her.  At  last  my  friend  sees  a  carriage  6nwm§  «|^  f»  s 
house  at  a  little  distance.  The  knock  is  giri 
door  opens ;  servants  and  lights  poor  forth* 
he,  is  the  time.  He  puts  on  his  best  addreM,  viisli  jvffiody 
might  recognize  for  that  of  the  highest  geadttsHi  m  w«f]  a* 
of  an  interesting  individual,  and  planlo  lammM  m  dbe  wmj  f4 
an  elderly  person,  who  is  stepping  oni  of  dhie  camairR  witii  tit 
fionily.  He  tells  Ids  story.  They  onljr  fmm  m  <h^.  hour. 
«•  Will  you  go  and  see  her  ?"    **  No,  mr%  ftm^%  v>  uf^xmcj 
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for  tlint  Bort  of  thing,  depend  on  il.  Impoatora  svFarm  every- 
where :  tlie  thing  cannot  l>e  done  ;  sir,  your  conduct  is  estra- 
ordiiiary."  "  Sir,"  cried  Slielloj,  assuming  a  very  different 
nuoiner,  and  forcing  the  flonriahing  liousebolilcr  to  atop  out  of 
astonialnnent,  "  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  your  conduct  is  not  ex- 
traordinary ;  and  if  my  own  seems  to  amaze  you,  1  will  IcU 
yon  something  which  may  amaze  you  a  little  more,  nnd  1  hope 
will  frighten  you.  It  ia  such  men  as  yon  wlio  madden  the 
Spirits  and  the  patience  of  the  poor  and  wretched  ;  and  if  ever 
a  conTulsion  comes  in  this  coimtry  (wliich  is  very  probable), 
reoolJcct  what  I  tell  you : — you  \rill  have  your  house,  that 
yon  refuse  to  put  the  miaemble  woman  into,  burnt  over  your 
head."  "  God  Ijleaa  me,  sir  1  Dear  nie,  sir !"  exclnimed  the 
poor,  irighteneil  man,  and  fluttered  into  his  mansion.  The 
WMnaa  was  tlicn  brought  to  our  house,  which  m.is  at  some 
distance,  and  down  a  bleak  path  (it  waa  in  the  Yale  of  Health) ; 
and  SheUey  and  her  son  were  obliged  to  hold  her  till  the 
doctor  could  arrive.  It  appeared  tliat  she  had  been  attending 
this  son  in  London,  on  a  criminal  charge  maile  against  him, 
the  agitation  of  wliich  had  thrown  her  into  the  fits  on  her 
return.  The  doctor  said  that  alie  would  have  perished,  had 
she  lain  there  a  short  time  longer.  Tlie  next  day  my  friend 
sent  mother  and  son  comfortably  home  to  Ilendon,  where  they 
were  known,  and  whence  they  returned  him  thanks  full  of 
gratitude. 

CHAPTER    XVI. 

KEATS,    LASB,   AXD   COLERIDGE. 

And  now  to  .-ipenk  of  Keats,  who  was  introduced  to  me  by  his 
Bchoolm aster's  Hon,  Ciiarlea  Cowden  Clarke,  a  tnan  of  a  most 
genial  nature  and  corresponding  poetical  taste,  admirably  well 
qualified  to  nourish  the  genius  of  hia  pupil. 

I  had  not  known  the  young  poet  long,  when  Siielley  and 
he  became  acfjuainted  under  my  roof.  Keats  did  not  take 
to  Shelley  as  kindly  as  Shelley  did  to  him.  Shelley's  only 
thoughts  of  his  new  acquaintance  were  such  as  regarded  his 
bad  health,  with  which  he  sympathized,  and  his  poetrj-,  of 
which  he  has  left  such  a  monument  of  his  adinimtion  in 
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Atbmaii.  Keats,  being  a  little  too  sensitiye  on  the  score  of 
his  origin,  felt  inclined  to  see  in  every  man  of  bir^  a  sort  of 
natnral  enemy.  Their  styles  in  writing  also  were  very  differ- 
ent ;  and  Keats,  notwithstanding  his  imbonnded  sympadiies 
with  ordinary  flesh  and  blood,  and  even  tiie  transcendental 
cosmopolitics  of  Hyptrimiy  was  so  far  inferior  in  imiyersality 
to  his  great  acquaintance,  that  he  conld  not  accompany  him  in 
his  dedal  rounds  with  nature,  and  his  Archimedean  endea- 
Tours  to  more  the  globe  with  his  own  hands.  I  am  bound  to 
state  thus  much ;  because,  hopeless  of  reoorering  his  health, 
under  circumstances  that  made  the  feeling  extremely  bitter, 
an  irritable  morbidity  appears  even  to  hare  driven  his  suspi- 
cions to  excess ;  and  this  not  only  with  regard  to  the  acquaint- 
ance whom  he  might  reasonably  suppose  to  have  had  some 
advantages  over  him,  but  to  myself,  who  had  none  ;  for  I 
learned  the  other  day,  with  extreme  pain,  such  as  I  am  sure 
80  kind  and  reflecting  a  man  as  Mr.  Monckton  Milnes  would 
not  have  inflicted  on  me  could  he  have  foreseen  it,  that  Keata 
at  one  period  of  his  intercourse  with  us  6Ui^>ected  both 
Shdley  and  myself  of  a  wish  to  see  him  undervalued  !  Such 
are  the  tricks  which  constant  infelicity  can  play  with  the  most 
noble  natures.  For  Shelley,  let  Adonais  answer.  For  myself^ 
let  every  word  answer  which  I  uttered  about  him,  living  and 
dead,  and  such  as  I  now  proceed  to  repeat  I  might  as  well 
hare  been  told  that  I  wished  to  see  the  flowers  or  the  stars 
undervalued,  or  my  own  heart  that  loved  him. 

But  it  was  sickness,  and  passed  away.  It  appears,  by  Mr. 
Milnes^s  book,  that  all  his  friends  dissatisfied  him  in  the  course 
of  those  trials  of  his  temper;  and  my  friend,  Mr.  Milnes,  will 
allow  me  to  say,  that  those  Letters  and  Remains  of  the  young 
poet  were  not  among  his  happiest  efiusions,  nor  wanting  to 
napplj  a  certain  force  of  character  to  his  memoiy.  That 
memory  possessed  force  enough  already  for  those  who  were 
qualified  to  discern  it ;  and  those  who  were  not,  hardly  de- 
served to  have  their  own  notions  of  energy  flattered  at  the 
poet's  expense.  Keats  was  already  known  to  have  personaUy 
chastised  a  blackguard,  and  to  have  been  the  author  of 
Hffperion: 

•*  That  large  utterance  of  the  esrly  gods." 
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Whit  more  coiild  Iiave  Ijcen  necessary  to  balance  the  trem- 
bling excess  of  scnaibilily  in  his  earlier  poeius  ?  The  world 
has  few  eaough  iucnriuilions  of  jkoets  themaelvL-a  iu  Arcadian 
abiipei,  to  rendur  oeccssaiy  oiiy  deterioration  of  Bticli  as  it  has 
the  luck  to  poHsesa. 

But  perhaps  my  own  personal  feelings  induce  mc  to  carry 
this  matter  too  fur.  In  the  publication  alluded  to  is  a  con- 
temptaoua  refereiioe  (not  by  Mr.  Milnea)  to  a  paper  in  the 
Examiner  on  ilie  season  of  Christmas.  I  turned  to  it  with 
new  feeliuga  of  anxiety;  and  tliere  I  found  no  warrant  for 
such  reference,  unlesg  a  certain  tone  of  self- com  pkcency,  bo 
ollen  r^rctted  in  tliis  autobiography,  can  have  justified  it, 

KeatA  ajipeurs  to  have  been  of  opinion  that  I  ought  to  have 
taken  more  notice  of  what  the  crilies  said  against  him.  And 
perhaps  I  ought.  My  notices  of  them  may  not  have  beat 
sufficient.  I  may  have  too  much  contented  myself  with 
panegjTizing  his  genius,  and  thinking  the  objections  to  it  of 
no  uhiinate  importance.  Had  he  given  mc  a  Jiint  to  another 
elfect,  I  should  have  acted  wpan  it.  But  in  truth,  as  I  have 
before  intimated,  I  did  not  sco  a  twentieth  part  of  what  was 
said  against  us ;  nor  had  I  the  slightCHt  notion,  at  that  period, 
that  he  toot  criticism  so  much  to  heart.  I  was  in  the  habit, 
though  a  pubhc  nian,  of  living  in  a  world  of  iibstractions  of 
my  own;  and  I  regarded  him  as  of  a  nature  still  more  ab- 
stracted, and  sure  of  renown.  Though  I  was  a  politician  {so 
to  speak),  I  had  scarcely  a  political  work  in  my  library. 
Speusers  and  Arabian  Tales  fdled  up  the  shelves;  and  Spenser 
himself  was  not  remoter,  in  my  eyes,  from  all  the  common- 
places of  life,  than  my  new  friend.  Our  whole  talk  was  made 
up  of  idealisms.  In  the  streets  we  were  iu  the  thick  of  the 
old  woods.  I  little  suspected,  as  I  did  atlerwards,  tliat  the 
huiitcra  had  struck  him ;  and  never  at  any  time  did  I  suspect 
that  he  could  have  imagined  it  desired  by  his  friends.  Let 
me  quit  the  subject  of  so  afflicting  a  deluwion. 

In  everything  but  this  reserve,  which  was  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent encouraged  by  my  own  iucuriousness  (for  I  have  no 
reserve  myself  with  those  whom  I  love) — in  every  other 
respect  but  this,  Keats  and  I  might  have  been  taken  for  friends 
of  the  old  stamp,  between  whom  there  was  no  such  diing  even 
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as  obligation,  except  the  pleasure  of  it.  I  could  not  love  him 
as  deeply  as  I  did  Shelley.  That  was  impossible.  But  my 
affection  was  only  second  to  the  one  which  I  entertained  for 
that  heart  of  hearts.  Keats,  like  Shelley  himself,  enjoyed  the 
usual  privilege  of  greatness  with  all  whom  he  knew,  render- 
ing it  delightful  to  be  obliged  by  him,  and  an  equal,  but  not 
greater,  delight  to  oblige.  It  was  a  pleasiu^  to  his  friends  to 
have  him  in  their  houses,  and  he  did  not  grudge  it.  When 
Endymion  was  published,  he  was  living  at  Hampstead  with 
his  friend,  Charles  Armitoge  Brown,  who  attended  him  most 
affectionately  through  a  severe  illness,  and  with  whom,  to 
their  great  mutual  enjoyment,  he  had  taken  a  journey  into 
Scotland.  The  lakes  and  mountains  of  the  north  delighted 
him  exceedingly.  He  beheld  them  with  an  epic  eye.  After- 
wards, he  went  into  the  south,  and  luxuriated  in  the  Isle  of 
Wight.  On  Brown's  leaving  home  a  second  time,  to  visit  the 
same  quarter,  Keats,  who  was  too  ill  to  accompany  him,  came 
to  reside  with  me,  when  his  last  and  best  volume  of  poems 
appeared,  containing  Lamin^  Isabella^  the  Eve  of  St.  Agnes^ 
and  the  noble  fragment  of  Hifperion,  I  remember  Lamb*s 
delight  and  admiration  on  reading  this  book  ;  how  pleased  he 
was  with  the  designation  of  Mercury  as  "  the  star  of  Lethe  *' 
(rising,  as  it  were,  and  glittering  as  he  came  upon  tlmt  pale 
region);  and  the  fine  daring  anticipation  in  that  passage  of 
the  second  poem — 

**  So  the  two  brothers  snd  their  murdered  nail 
Bode  past  fair  Florence.*' 

So  also  the  description,  at  once  delicate  and  gorgeous,  of  Agnes 
praying  beneath  the  painted  window.  The  public  are  now  well 
acquainted  with  those  and  other  passages,  for  which  Persian 
Idngs  would  have  filled  a  poet*8  mouth  with  gold.  I  remember 
Keats  reading  to  me  with  great  relish  and  particularity,  con- 
scious of  what  he  had  set  forth,  the  lines  describing  the  supper, 
and  ending  with  the  words, 

**  Lucent  syrops  tinct  with  dnnsiDao.'' 

Mr.  Wordsworth  would  have  said  that  the  vowels  were  c«t 
Tarkd  enough ;  but  Keats  knew  where  his  vowels  were  moi  V» 
be  varied.     On  the  occasicn  above  alluded  to,  Wofdnrorth 
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fotmd  &ah  nith  ttie  ropetitioa  of  tke  ooncludii^  aoiuid  of  dw 
parttci[des  in  Sluikspciire's  line  about  bees; — 

"  The  linging  miMni  liviUiitg  ToeS  of  goliL' 
Thia,  he  said,  was  a  line  whidi  Milton  would  never  1uit« 
written.  Keats  tliought,  on  ilie  other  bnad,  tlmt  tlu*  repedtion 
was  in  harmony  with  the  continarf  note  of  the  singers,  and 
that  Shakupeiiru'a  negligence  (if  -legligence  it  wns)  had  in- 
stinctiTelj  felt  the  thing  in  t*-"  '  est  manner.  Tlie  assertion 
about  ]l£]lon  is  starthr  -  mng  the  tendency  of  that 
great  poet  to  subject  h;  to  art ;  yet  I  hare  dipped, 

while  writing  tlii.t,  into  ■■  Lo3t,  and  at  the  second 

cbanoe  have  lit  on  the  foil 

fhogray 
Dawn,  and  the  Pleii  j  him  danced, 

Shedding  sweet  influ^i.i;.:.    .^ess  hriglil  the  moon, 
But  oppoiite,  u  levtUed  writ,  wot  tet 
His  mirrour,  with  Ml  force  borrowing  her  light" 


The  repetition  of  the  e  in  the  fourth  line  is  i 
point,  being  monotonoHS  in  order  to  express  oneness  and  even- 
ness. 

Keats  had  felt  tliat  Ins  disease  was  mortal,  two  or  three 
years  before  he  died.  lie  had  a  constitutional  tendency  to 
consumption ;  a  close  attendance  on  the  deathbed  of  a  beloved 
brother,  when  he  ought  to  have  l>een  nursing  liimself  in  bed, 
gave  it  a  blow  which  lie  ft-lt  for  months.  Despairing  love 
(that  is  to  say,  despairing  of  living  to  eujoy  it,  for  the  love 
wast  returned)  added  its  hourly  torment;  and,  meanwhile,  the 
hostile  critics  came  up,  and  roused  an  indignation  in  him,  both 
against  them  and  himself,  which  on  so  many  accoiuita  he  could 
ill  afford  to  endure. 

Wlien  I  was  in  Italy,  Lord  Byrcn  showed  nie  in  manuscript 
the  wtll-known  [iass;ige  in  Don  Jvan,  in  which  Keats's  de:ith 
is  attributed  to  the  Qiiarlerlg  Heview ;  the  couplet  about  ihe 
"  fiery  particle,"  that  was  "  snuffL-d  out  by  an  article."  I  told 
him  till'  real  state  of  tlic  case,  proving  to  him  that  the  suppo- 
silion  ivas  a  mistake,  and  therefore,  if  printed,  woidd  ijc  amis- 
rcpreseiiLition.     But  a  strclie  of  wit  was  not  to  be  given  up. 

At  length  Keats  was  persuaded  by  his  friends  lo  try  the 
milder  climate  of  Italy.     He  thought  it  better  for  others  as 
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well  as  himself,  that  he  should  go.  He  was  accompanied  bj 
Mr.  Severn,  then  a  young  artist  of  a  jntmuse  equal  to  his 
subsequent  repute,  who  possessed  all  that  could  recommend 
him  for  a  companion — old  acquaintanceship,  great  animal 
spirits,  active  tenderness,  and  a  mind  capable  of  appreciating 
that  of  the  poet.  They  went  first  to  Naples,  and  afterwards 
to  Rome;  where,  on  the  28rd  of  February,  1821,  our  author 
died  in  the  arms  of  his  friend,  completely  worn  out,  and  long- 
ing for  the  release.  He  suffered  so  much  in  his  lingering,  that 
he  used  to  watch  the  countenance  of  the  physician  for  the 
fiivourable  and  fiUal  sentence,  and  express  his  regret  when  he 
found  it  delajred.  Yet  no  impatience  escaped  him.  He  was 
manly  and  gentle  to  the  last,  and  grateful  for  all  services.  A 
little  before  he  died,  he  said  that  he  ^  felt  the  daisies  growing 
over  him."  But  he  made  a  stiU  more  touching  remark  respect- 
ing his  epitaph.  '^  If  any,**  he  said,  ^  were  put  over.him,  he 
wished  it  to  consist  of  nothing  but  these  words:  'Here  lies 
one  whose  name  was  writ  in  water: ' " — so  little  did  he  think 
of  the  more  than  promise  he  had  given; — of  the  fine  and 
lasting  things  he  had  added  to  the  stock  of  poetry.  The 
l^ysicians  expressed  thdr  astonishment  that  he  had  hdd  out 
ao  long,  the  lungs  turning  out,  on  inspection,  to  have  been 
almost  obliterated.  They  said  he  must  have  lived  upon  the 
mere  strength  of  the  spirit  within  him.  He  vraa  interred  in 
the  English  burying-ground  at  Rome,  near  the  monument  of 
Gains  Cestius,  where  his  great  mourner,  Shelley,  was  shortly 
to  join  him. 

Keats,  when  he  died,  had  just  completed  his  four-and- 
twentieth  year.  He  was  under  the  middle  height;  and  hia 
lower  limbs  were  small  in  comparison  with  the  upper,  but 
neat  and  well  turned.  His  shoulders  were  very  broad  for  his 
•ize:  he  had  a  foce  in  which  energy  and  sensibility  were 
remariLably  mixed  up;  an  eager  power,  checked  and  mide 
patient  by  ill-health.  Every  feature  was  at  once  strongly 
cut,  and  delicately  alive.  If  there  was  any  faulty  expreMon, 
it  was  in  the  mouth,  which  was  not  without  somethtaf  «f  • 
character  of  pugnacity.  His  face  waa  rather  long  iImmi  <4fctr' 
wise;  the  upper  lip  projected  a  little  over  tb*  nadter^  tlM 
chin  was  bold,  the  cheeks  sunken ;  the  mjm  ndk^  md  glorw- 
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ing  J  laigc,  diirlc,  and  sensitive.  At  the  rccilal  of  a  iioI>1q 
action,  or  ;i  lieautilul  ibought,  they  would  sitffuse  wllh  I«ii», 
and  his  momh  ti'einbled.  In  thia,  them  was  iU-heiilth  as  well 
as  itiiaginati[.iu,  fur  he  did  not  like  these  betrnyaU  of  emotion; 
and  he  had  great  personal  as  wtU  as  moral  courage.  He  onoe 
chastised  a  butcher,  ulio  had  been  insolent,  by  a  regular 
Htand'ttp  fight.  Ilia  hair,  of  a  brown  colour,  was  fine,  and 
hung  in  natural  ringlets.  The  uead  was  a  puzzle  for  the 
phrenologists,  being  remarkably  smuU  in  the  skull;  a  singu- 
larity which  he  had  in  common  with  Byrou  and  ShelJey, 
whose  hate  I  could  not  get  on,  Keata  was  sensible  of  the 
disproportion  above  noticed,  between  his  upper  and  lower 
extremitifes ;  and  he  would  look  at  his  hand,  which  was  fitded, 
and  swollen  in  the  veins,  and  say  it  was  the  hand  of  a  man 
of  &tty.  He  was  a  seven  months'  child.  His  mother,  who 
was  a  lively  woman,  passionately  fond  of  nmuaement,  is  sup- 
posed to  have  hastened  her  death  by  too  great  an  inattenticra 
to  hours  and  seaswns.  Perhaps  she  hastened  that  of  her  son. 
His  father  died  of  a  iiiU  from  his  horse  in  the  year  1604. 

I  have  endeavoured,  in  another  publication,"  to  cliaractcrize 
the  poetry  of  Kcals,  both  in  its  merits  and  defects.  It  is  not 
necessary  to  repeat  them  here.  The  public  have  made  up 
their  minds  on  the  subject;  and  such  of  his  first  opponents 
as  were  men  of  genius  themselves,  but  suffered  their  percep- 
tions to  be  obscured  by  political  prejudice,  (as  who  has  not 
in  such  time?)  have  long  agreed  with,  or  anticipated  the 
verdict.  Sir  Waller  Scott  confessed  to  Mr.  Severn  at  liome, 
that  the  truth  respecting  Keats  had  prevailed;  and  it  would 
have  been  strange,  indeed,  when  the  heat  of  the  battle  was 
over,  had  not  Christopher  North  stretched  out  his  large  and 
warm  hand  to  his  memory.  Times  arrive,  imdcr  the  hal- 
lowing influences  of  thought  and  trouble,  when  genius  is  aa 
sure  fo  acknowledge  genius,  as  it  is  to  feel  its  own  wants,  and 
to  be  wilhng  to  share  its  glory.  A  man's  eyes,  the  manlier 
they  are,  perceive  at  last,  tliat  there  is  nothing  nobler  in  them 
thiui  their  tears. 

It  was  during  my  intimacy  with  Keats  that  I  published  a 
hasty  set  of  miscellaneous  poems,  under  the  title  of  Fuliage, 

'  ImagiHatiim  aitd  Fancy,  p,  013. 
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and  wrote  the  set  of  essays  that  hare  since  become  popukr 
under  that  of  the  Indicator.  About  this  time  also,  I  trans- 
lated the  Aminta  of  Tasso,  a  poem  (be  it  said  with  the  leave 
of  so  great  a  name)  hardly  worth  the  trouble,  though  the 
prologue  is  a  charming  presentment  of  love  in  masquerade, 
and  the  Ode  on  the  Goldm  Age^  a  sigh  out  of  the  honestest 
part  of  the  heart  of  humanity.  But  I  translated  it  to  enable 
me  to  meet  some  demands,  occasioned  by  the  falling  off  in 
the  receipts  of  the  Examiner ^  now  declining  under  the  twofold 
vicissitude  of  triumphant  ascendancy  in  the  Tories,  and  the 
desertion  of  reform  by  the  Whigs.  Tlie  Indicator  assisted  me 
still  more,  though  it  was  but  published  in  a  comer,  owing  to 
my  want  of  funds  for  advertising  it,  and  my  ignorance  of  the 
best  mode  of  circulating  such  things — an  ignorance  so  pro- 
found, that  I  was  not  even  aware  of  its  very  self;  for  I  had 
never  attended,  not  only  to  the  business  part  of  the  Examinery 
but  to  the  simplest  money  matter  that  stared  at  me  on  the- 
face  of  it.  I  could  never  tell  anybody  who  asked  me,  what 
was  the  price  of  its  stamp ! 

Do  I  boast  of  this  ignorance?  Alas!  I  have  no  such 
respect  for  the  pedantry  of  absurdity  as  that.  I  blush  for  it; 
and  I  only  record  it  out  of  a  sheer  painful  movement  of 
conscience,  as  a  warning  to  those  young  authors  who  might 
be  led  to  look  upon  such  folly  as  a  fine  thing;  which  at  all 
events  is  what  I  never  thought  it  myself.  I  did  not  think 
about  it  at  all,  except  to  avoid  the  thought;  and  I  only  wish, 
that  the  strangest  accidents  of  education,  and  the  most  incon- 
siderate habit  of  taking  books  for  the  only  ends  of  life,  had 
not  conspired  to  make  me  so  ridiculous.  I  am  feeling  the- 
oonsequences  at  this  moment,  in  pangs  which  I  cannot  explain^ 
and  which  I  may  not  live  long  enough,  perhaps,  to  escape. 

Let  me  console  myself  a  little  by  remembering  how  muck 
Plazlitt  and  Lamb,  and  others,  were  pleased  with  the  Indicator. 
I  speak  most  of  them,  because  they  talked  most  to  me  about 
it.  Hazlitt's  favourite  paper  (for  they  liked  it  enough  to  have 
fiivourite  papers)  was  the  one  on  SUep ;  perh^s  because  there 
18  a  picture  in  it  of  a  sleeping  despot;  though  he  repealed, 
with  more  enthusiasm  than  he  was  accustomed  to  do,  the  ooo- 
chmon  about  the  parent  and  the  bride.    Lamb  prafiorred  Oyt 

18 
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paper  on  Coaches  and  their  Sorug,  tLat  on  Ute  DtmlSu  of  LitlU 
Cltildren,  aod  (I  think)  tbe  one  entitled  Thouffhu  tmd  Gmeat* 
on  Maman  Nature.  Sbeiley  took  Ic  tlie  stoiy  of  th«  Fair 
Bevmgf;  onA  tho  paper  tlist  was  most  liked  by  Ke«ta,  if  I 
ronember,  iraa  the  one  on  &  hot  summer's  day,  entitled  A  JVotp. 
lie  was  witli  me  while  I  was  wriliag  and  reading  it  to  him, 
and  contributed  one  or  two  of  the  pssaagee.  Ke«U  first  pub- 
lished in  the  Indicator  his  beaatlfid  poem  Iio  Btlle  Dame  sant 
Mercy,  and  the  Dream  after  rtading  Dantt's  £p{eoHe  ofPavlo 
and  Francesca.  Lord  IloUand,  I  was  told,  liad  a  regoid  fer 
the  portroiia  of  the  Old  Laili/  snd  the  Old  Gentiaiuui,  &a., 
which  had  appeared  in  the  ExcmuHer ;  and  n  late  g;»H»nf^ 
captain  in  the  navy  vras  pleased  to  ntmder  how  1  becMse  ao 
well  acqwaJnied  with  seamen  (in  the  article  entitled  Seamea  on 
Shore).  They  hftd  "sat  to  me"  for  their  portraits.  The 
common  sailor  was  a  aon  of  my  anrte  at  school,  and  the  offieer 
a  connection  of  my  own  by  tnturiage. 

Let  me  take  this  opportunity  of  recording  ray  recollections 
in  general  of  my  friend  Lamb ;  of  all  (he  world's  friend,  par- 
ticularly of  his  oldest  friends,  Coleridge  and  Southey  ;  for 
I  think  he  never  modified  or  withheld  any  opinion  (in  private 
or  bookwards)  except  in  consideration  of  whut  he  thought  they 
might  not  like. 

Charles  Lamb  had  a  head  worthy  of  Aristotle,  with  as  fine 
a  heart  as  ever  beat  in  human  bosom,  and  limbs  very  fragile 
to  austaiu  it.  There  was  a  caricature  of  him  sold  io  the 
shops,  which  pretended  to  be  a  likeness.  Proctor  went  into 
the  shop  in  a  passion,  and  asked  the  man  what  he  meant  by 
putting  forth  such  a  libel.  The  man  apologized,  and  said 
that  the  artist  meant  no  offence.  There  never  was  a  true 
portrait  of  Lamb.  His  features  were  strongly  yet  delicately 
cut :  he  had  a  line  eye  as  well  as  forehead ;  and  no  face 
carried  in  it  plater  marks  of  thought  and  feeling.  It  resem- 
bled that  of  Bacon,  with  less  worldly  vigour  and  more  sensi- 
bility. 

As  his  frame,  so  was  his  genius.  It  was  as  fit  for  thought 
as  could  be,  and  equally  as  unfit  for  action;  and  this  rendered 
him  melancholy,  apprehensive,  humorous,  and  willing  to 
make  the  best  of  eveiTthing  as  it  was,  both  from  tenderness 
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t)f  hettt  and  abhorrence  of  alteration.     Hk  undewtanding 
was  too  great  to  admit  an  absurdity;  his  firame  waa  not  strong 
enough  to  deliver  it  from  a  fear.     £^8  aeaabilitjto  etroQg 
contrasts  was  the  foundation  of  his  humouri  which  was  that 
of  a  wit  at  once  melancholj  and  willing  to  be  pleased.     He 
would  beard  a  superstition,  and  shudder  at  the  old  phantnm 
while  he  did  iL     One  oould  have  imagined  him  craiddng  a 
jest  in  the  teeth  of  a  ghost,  and  then  melting  into  thin  air 
himself,  out  of  sympathy  with  the  awiul.     His  humour  and 
his  knowledge  both,  were  those  of  Hamlet,  of  Molike,  of 
Carlin,  who  shodc  a  citjr  with  laughter,  and,  in  order  to  divert 
his  melancholy,  was  recommended  to  go  and  hear  himself. 
Yet  he  extracted  a  real  pleasure  out  of  his  jokeS|  beeaase 
good-heartedness  retains  that  privilege  when  it  fiuls  in  every- 
thing else.     I  should  say  he  condescended  to  be  a  punster,  if 
condesca:ision  had  been  a  word  befitting  wisdom  like  his. 
Being  told  that  somebody  had  lampooned  him,  he  said,  **  Ytacj 
Tvell,  rU  Lamb-pun  him.''     His  puns  were  admirable,  and 
often  contained  as  de^  things  as  the  wisdom  of  some  who 
iiave  greater  names ;  such  a  man,  Ibr  instance,  as  Nieole,  the 
frenchman,  who  was  a  baby  to  him.     Lamb  would  have 
cracked  a  score  of  jokes  at  Nicole,  worth  his  whole  book  of 
sentences;  pelted  his  head  with  pearls.      Nicole  would  not 
have  understood  him,  but  Roohefoocault  would,  and  Pascal 
too  ;  and  some  of  our  old  Englidmien  would  have  wndersteod 
him  still  better.     He  would  have  been  worthy  cf  hearing 
fihakspeare  read  one  of  his  scenes  to  him,  hot  from  the  brain. 
Commonplace  found  a  great  comforter  in  him,  aa  long  as  it 
was  good-natured;  it  was  to  the  ill-natured  or  the  dictatorial 
only  that  he  was  startling.     Willing  to  see  society  go  on  as  it 
did,  because  he  despaired  of  seeing  it  otherwise,  but  not  at  all 
agreeing  in  his  interior  with  the  common  notions  of  crime 
aad  punishment,  he  ^^  dmnbfaunded''  a  kmg  tirade  against 
vice  one  evening,  by  taking  the  pipe  oat  of  his  aontk,  and 
— Ving  the  speaker,  ''  Whether  he  meant  to  say  tliat  a  lincf 
mm  not  a  good  man  ?  "    To  a  person  nbuaing  Yobmm,  mad 
iBMiisereetly  oj^xxnng  his  chaaracter  to  that  of  Jeans  Qnsl,  lie 
na&d  admirably  well  (though  he  by  so  manna  iiiniiirtsil  Vol- 
laiie,  nor  wanted  reversnoe  in  the  other  qanstrr),  that  •*  Vi^- 
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taire  was  averv  good  Jesus  Christ /or  llie  Frtnch."  He  liked 
to  see  the  churcli-goere  cootiriue  to  go  to  church,  and  wTole  a 
tale  in  his  sister's  admirable  little  book  {^f^s.  Leicester's 
School)  to  encourage  the  rising  generation  to  do  so ;  but  to  a 
consoientioua  ddstlie  had  nothingto  object;  and  if  an  athdrt 
had  found  every  other  dwir  shut  again.it  him,  ho  would 
aSBOredly  not  have  found  his.  I  believe  he  would  hare  had 
the  world  remain  precisely  as  it  was,  provided  it  innovated  no 
farther;  but  this  spirit  in  him  was  anything  but  a  vrorldly 
one,  or  for  hia  own  intercBt.  He  hardly  contemplated  with 
patience  the  new  buildings  in  the  Regent's  Park:  and,  pri- 
vately speaking,  he  had  a  grudge  against  officinl  beaven- 
espounders,  or  clet^mcn.  He  would  rather,  however,  have 
been  with  a  crowd  that  he  disliked,  than  felt  himself  alone. 
He  aaid  to  me  one  day.  with  a  face  of  great  solemrilr, 
"  What  must  have  been  that  man's  feelings,  who  thought  him- 
self (fte  ^rs(  deist  f"  Finding  no  footing  in  certainty,  he 
dehghted  to  confound  the  borders  of  theoretical  truth  and 
falsehood.  He  was  fond  of  telling  wild  stories  to  children, 
engrafted  on  things  about  them;  wrote  letters  to  people 
abroad,  telling  them  that  a  friend  of  theirs  [Mr.  Alsager,  the 
commercial  editor  of  the  Timesi  had  come  out  in  genteel 
comedy ;  and  persuaded  George  Dyer  that  T/Ord  Castlereagh 
was  the  author  of  Waverhy!  The  same  e.tcellent  person 
walking  one  evening  out  of  his  friend's  house  into  the  Kew 
Hiver,  Lamb  (who  was  from  home  at  the  time)  wrote  a  paper 
under  his  signature  of  Elia,  stating,  that  common  friends 
would  have  stood  dallying  on  the  bank,  have  sent  for  neigh- 
bours, &c.,  but  that  he,  in  his  magnanimity,  jumped  in,  and 
rescued  hb  friend  after  the  old  noble  fashion.  He  UTOte  in 
the  same  magazine  two  lives  of  Listen  and  Munden,  which 
the  public  took  for  serious,  and  which  exhibit  an  e.xtraordi- 
nary  jumble  of  imaginary  facts  and  truth  of  bye-painting, 
Mtmden  he  made  bom  at  "  Stoke  Pt^is  : "  the  very  sound  of 
which  was  like  the  actor  speaking  and  digging  his  words.  He 
knew  how  many  false  conclusions  and  pretensions  are  made 
by  men  who  profess  to  be  guided  by  facts  only,  as  if  facta 
could  not  be  misconceived,  or  figments  taken  for  them ;  and 
therefore,  one  day,  when  somebody  was  speaking  of  a  perswi 
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who  yalaed  himself  on  being  a  matter-of-&ct  man, ''  Now/' 
said  he,   '^  I  yalue  myself  on  being  a  matter-of-lie  man.*' 
This  did  not  hinder  his  being  a  man  of  the  greatest  veracitj, 
in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  word ;   but  '*  truth,"  he  said, 
«  was  precious,  and  not  to  be  wasted  on  everybody."     Those 
who  wish  to  have  a  genuine  taste  of  him,  and  an  insight  into 
his  modes  of  life,  should  read  his  essays  on  Hogarth  and 
King  LeaVy  his  Letters,  his  article  on  the  London  Streets^  on 
Whist-Playing y  which  he  loves,  and  on  Saying  Grace  before 
Meat,  which  he  thinks  a  strange  moment  to  select  for  being 
grateful.  He  said  once  to  a  brother  whist-player,  whose  hand 
was  more  clever  than  clean,  and  who  had  enough  in  him  to 
afford  the  joke,  '^  M.,  if  dirt  were  trumps,  what  hands  you 
would  hold."     [Another  anecdote  of  Lamb  his  friend  would 
relate  with  great  gusto.     While  Leigh  Hunt  was  living  at 
Highgate,  he  used  sometimes  to  be  visited  by  his  old  school- 
fellow, and   Coleridge,   who,  it  will  be  remembered,   was 
Lamb's  contemporary  at  Christ's  Hospital,  would  sometimes 
supervene,  and  join  for  a  short  space  in  the  walk  and  the  con* 
versatioD,  the  talk  being  as  usual  chiefly  appropriated  by 
himself.     One  day  the  soliloquy  thus  poured  into  the  ears  of 
the  two  friends  turned  upon  the  blessings  of  fidth,  and  it  was 
both  in  tone  and  phraseology  marked  by  the  accepted  dialect 
of  the  most  ^'  regenerated "  orthodoxy :  in  short,  what  un- 
courteous  or  invidious  persons  might  call  canting.     After  the 
illustrious  poet  had  taken  his  leave,  Leigh  Hunt  exclaimed, 
in  a  tone  of  perplexed  vexation,  *'  What  makes  Coleridge  talk 
in  that  way  about  heavenly  gp'ace,  and  the  holy  church,  and 
that  sort  of  thing  ?  "     ^  ^,"  replied  Lamb,  with  the  hearty 
tone  of  a  man  uttering  an  obvious  truism,  but  struggling  vrith 
his  habitual  stammer,  '^  there  is  a  g-g-reat  deal  of  fun  in 
Coleridge  I "] 

Lamb  had  seen  strange  faces  of  calamity  ;  but  they  did 
not  make  him  love  those  of  his  fellow-creatures  the  less.  Few 
persons  guessed  what  he  had  suffered  in  the  course  of  his  life, 
till  his  friend  Talfourd  wrote  an  account  of  it,  and  showed 
the  hapless  warping  that  disease  had  given  to  the  fine  brain  of 
his  sister. 

I  will  append  to  this  account  of  Lamb,  though  I  had  not 
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the  good  fortune  to  know  much  of  him  personallj',  my  im- 

presMon  respecting  liia  friend  Coleridge. 

ColeniJge  irns  as  little  fitted  for  action  as  Lamb,  but  on  a. 
different  account.  His  person  was  of  a  good  heiglit,  but  as 
hluggisL  and  solid  as  (be  othcr^H  tras  light  and  fnigile.  He 
had,  jierbnps,  .suffered  it  to  look  old  betbte  its  time,  for  wont 
of  esercine.  His  hair  was  white  at  fifty ;  and  as  he  generally 
dresaed  in  black,  and  had  a  very  tranquil  demcoaour,  his  ap- 
pearance waa  gentlemanly,  and  for  seveml  years  before  his 
death  was  reverend.  NeverlhelesB,  there  was  something  in- 
vincibly young  in  the  look  of  his  face.  It  was  roimd  and 
frceh-colouivd,  with  agreeable  features,  and  an  open,  indolent, 
good-natured  mouth.  This  boy-like  expression  was  very 
becoming  in  one  who  dreamed  and  speculated  as  he  did  when 
he  was  really  a  bey,  and  who  pjissed  hiw  life  apart  from  the 
rest  of  the  world,  with  a  book,  and  his  flowers.  His  &xee- 
head  was  prodigions — a  great  piece  of  placid  marble;  and  hia 
fine  eyes,  in  which  all  tlie  activity  of  bis  mind  seemed  to  con- 
centrate, moved  under  it  with  a  sprightly  ease,  as  if  it  was 
pastime  to  them  to  carry  all  that  thought. 

And  it  was  pastime.  Hazlitt  said  that  Coleridge's  genius 
appeared  to  him  like  a  spirit,  all  head  and  wings,  eternally 
floating  about  in  etherealities.  He  gave  me  a  different  im- 
pression. I  fancied  him  a  good-natured  wizard,  \eTy  fond  of 
earth,  and  conscious  of  reposing  with  weight  enough  in  his 
ea.sy  ch^ur,  but  able  to  conjure  his  ethercjliues  about  him  in 
the  twinkling  of  an  eye.  He  could  aho  change  them  by 
thousands,  and  dismiss  them  as  easily  when  his  dinner  came. 
It  was  a  mighty  intellect  put  upon  a  sensual  body ;  and  the 
reason  why  he  did  little  more  with  it  than  talk  and  dream  was, 
that  it  is  agreeable  to  such  a  body  to  do  little  else.  1  do  not 
mean  that  Coleridge  was  a  sensualist  in  an  ill  nensc.  He  was 
capable  of  too  many  innocent  pleasures  to  take  any  pleasure 
in  the  way  that  a  man  of  the  world  would  take  it.  The  idlest 
things  he  did  woidd  have  had  a  warrant.  But  if  all  the  senses, 
in  their  time,  did  not  find  lodging  in  that  humane  plenitude 
of  his,  never  believe  that  they  did  in  Thomson  or  in  Boccaccio. 
Two  affirmatives  in  him  made  a  negativa.  lie  was  very  meta- 
physical and  very  corporeal ;     so  in  mooting  everything,  ho 
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said  (so  to  apttk)  notliing.     Hit  braiiH  pleaded  all  aorta  of 
quaarioDM  befiire  him,  and  lie  heard  them  wkh  too  much  im» 
partiality  (hia  spleen  not  giving  him  nmj  trouble),  that  ha 
thought  he  might  aa  well  ait  in.  hia  easy  ohair  and  hear  tiiem 
for  ever,  without  coming  to  a  conchiaion.     It  has  been  aaid 
(indeed,  he  said  himself)  that  he  took  opium  to  deaden  the 
aharpnees,  of  his  oogitatione.     I  will  ventore  to  affirm^  that  if 
he  ever  took  anything  to  deaden  a  aenaation  within  him,  it 
waa  for  no  greater  or  more  marvelloaa  reaaon  than  other 
people  take  it ;  which  ia,  becaoae  they  do  not  take  eooogk 
exercise,  and  so  plagne  their  heads  with  their  livers.    Opium, 
periiapa,  might  have  settled  an  uneaaineaa  of  this  aort  in  Cole- 
ridge, aa  it  did  in  a  much  less  man  with  a  mueh  gp!eater  bod j 
— the  ^ladwell  of  Dryden.    He  would  then  resume  his  natural 
eaae,  and  sit,  and  be  happy,  till  the  want  of  exercise  must  be 
again  supplied.     The  vanity  of  oritacism,  like  all  other  vani- 
tiea,  except  that  of  dress  (which,  so  £nr,  has  an  involuntary 
philoeophy  in  it),  is  always  forgetting  that  we  are  half  made 
up  of  body.     Hazlitt  waa  angry  with  Coleridge  for  not  being 
aa  zealoua  in  behalf  of  progress  aa  he  uaed  to  be  when  young. 
I  waa  sorry  for  it,  too ;  and  if  other  men  aa  well  aa  Hazlitt 
had  not  kept  me  in  heart,  ahould  have  feared  that  the  world 
waa  destined  to  be  for  ever  lost,  fi>r  want  either  of  perseverance 
or  oalmneas.     But  Coleridge  had  leas  right  to  begin  hia  zeal 
in  finrour  of  liberty  than  he  had  to  leave  it-o£     He  shoold 
hare  bethought  himself,  first,  whether  he  had  the  courage  not 
to  get  fat. 

Ab  to  the  charge  against  him,  of  eternally  probing  the 
deptha  of  hia  own  mind,  and  trying  what  he  could  make  of 
them  beyond  the  ordinary  pale  of  logic  and  philoeophy,  surely 
there  was  no  harm  in  a  man  taking  this  new  sort  of  experi- 
ment xxpon  him,  whatever  little  chance  there  may  have  been 
of  hia  doing  anything  with  it.     Coleridge,  after  all,  waa  but 
one  w*a»|  though  an  extraordinary  man  :  his  &Gulties  inclined 
!>;«>  to  the  task,  and  were  suitable  to  it ;  and  it  is  impoanble 
to  SBj  what  new  worlds  may  be  laid  open,  some  day  or  other, 
by  thia  apparently  hopelesa  process.     The  &ult  of  Coleridge, 
like  that  of  all  thinkers  indi^iosed  to  acti<m,  was,  that  he  waa 
too  content  with  thing*  as  they  were,— at  least,  too  fbaid  of 
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thinldng  tliEit  old  corruptions  were  fall  o(  good  iLings,  if  Uie 
world  did  but  undeiatand  tbeni.  Now,  bere  was  the  dilemma ; 
for  it  required  an  understanding  like  his  own  to  refine  upon 
and  tnm  tfa«m  to  good  03  lie  might  do  ;  and  what  the  world 
requires  is  not  mc'taphysical  refinement,  but  a  hearty  lue  of 
good  seiue.  Coleridge,  indeed,  could  refine  hia  meaning  so 
as  to  Bccominodntc  it  with  great  good-natiu^  to  every  one  that 
came  across  ijira ;  and,  doubtless,  he  found  more  ^reement  of 
intention  atnoug  people  of  different  opinions,  than  they  ihem- 
selres  were  awari:  of;  which  it  was  good  to  let  them  see. 
But  when  not  enchained  by  his  harmony,  they  fell  asunder 
again,  or  went  and  committed  the  greatest  absurdities  for  want 
of  the  subtle  connecting  tie ;  as  was  seen  in  the  books  of 
Mr.  Irring,  who,  eloquent  in  one  page,  and  reasouiug  in  a 
manner  that  a  child  ought  to  be  ashamed  of  in  the  next, 
thought  to  av^l  himself,  in  times  like  these,  of  the  old  menac- 
ing tones  of  damnation,  without  being  considered  a  quack  or 
an  idiot,  purely  because  Coleridge  had  shown  him,  last  Friday, 
that  damnation  was  not  what  its  preachers  took  it  for.  With 
the  same  subtlety  and  good-nature  of  interpretation,  Coleridge 
would  persuade  a  deist  that  he  was  a  Christian,  and  an  atheist 
that  he  believed  in  God :  all  which  would  be  very  good,  if 
the  world  could  get  on  by  it,  and  not  remain  stationary  ;  but, 
meanwhile,  millions  are  wretched  witli  having  too  little  to  eat, 
and  thousands  witli  having  too  much  ;  and  these  subtleties 
are  like  people  talking  in  their  sleep,  when  they  should  be  up 
and  helping. 

However,  if  the  worid  is  to  remain  always  as  it  is,  give  nie 
to  all  eternity  new  talk  of  Coleridge,  and  new  essays  of  Charles 
Lamb.     They  will  reconcile  it  beyond  all  others  :  and  that  is 

Coleridge  was  iat,  and  began  to  lament,  in  verj-  delightful 
verses,  that  he  was  getting  infirm.  There  was  no  old  age  in 
his  verses.  I  heard  him  one  day,  under  the  Grove  at  High- 
gate,  repeat  one  of  his  melodious  lamentations,  as  he  walkeil 
up  and  down,  his  voice  unduLiting  in  a  stream  of  music,  and 
his  regrets  of  youth  sparkling  with  visions  ever  young.  At 
the  same  time,  he  did  me  the  honour  to  show  me  that  he  did 
not  think  so  ill  of  all  modem  liberalism  as  some  might  sup- 
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pose,  denouncing  the  pretensions  of  the  money-getting  in  a 
style  which  I  should  hardly  venture  upon,  and  never  could 
equal ;  and  asking  with  a  triumphant  eloquence  what  chastity 
itself  were  worth,  if  it  were  a  casket,  not  to  keep  love  in,  but 
hate,  and  strife,  and  worldliness?  On  the  same  occasion,  he 
built  up  a  metaphor  out  of  a  flower,  in  a  style  surpassing  the 
iamous  passage  in  Milton ;  deducing  it  from  its  root  in  reli- 
gious mysteiy,  and  carrying  it  up  into  the  bright,  consum- 
mate flower,  "  the  bridal  chamber  of  reproductiveness."  Of 
all ''  the  Muse's  mysteries,**  he  was  as  great  a  high^priest  as 
Spenser ;  and  Spenser  himself  might  have  gone  to  Highgate 
to  hear  him  talk,  and  thank  him  for  his  Ancient  Mariner. 
His  voice  did  not  always  sound  very  sincere ;  but  perhaps  the 
humble  and  deprecating  tone  of  it,  on  those  occasions,  was 
out  of  consideration  for  the  infirmities  of  his  hearers,  rather 
than  produced  by  his  own.  He  recited  his  Kubla  Khan  one 
morning  to  Lord  Byron,  in  his  lordship's  house  in  Piccadilly, 
when  I  happened  to  be  in  another  room.  I  remember  the 
other's  coming  away  from  him,  highly  struck  with  his  poem, 
and  saying  how  wonderfully  he  talked.  This  was  the  impres- 
sion of  everybody  who  heard  him. 

It  is  no  secret  that  Coleridge  lived  in  the  Grove  at  Highgate 
with  a  friendly  family,  who  had  sense  and  kindness  enough  to 
know  that  they  did  themselves  honour  by  looking  after  the  com- 
fort of  such  a  man.  His  room  looked  upon  a  delicious  prospect 
of  wood  and  meadow,  with  coloured  gardens  under  the  win- 
dow, like  an  embroidery  to  the  mantle.  I  thought,  when  I 
first  saw  it,  that  he  had  taken  up  his  dwelling-place  like  an 
abbot.  Here  he  cultivated  his  flowers,  and  had  a  set  of  birds 
for  his  pensioners,  who  came  to  breakfiust  with  him.  He 
might  have  been  seen  taking  his  daily  stroll  up  and  down,  widi 
his  black  coat  and  white  locks,  and  a  book  in  his  hand;  and 
was  a  great  acquaintance  of  the  little  children.  His  main 
occupation,  I  believe,  was  reading.  He  loved  to  read  old 
fi>lio8,  and  to  make  old  voyages  with  Purchas  and  Marco 
Polo;  the  seas  being  in  good  vinonary  condition,  and  the 
vessel  well  stocked  with  botargoes.* 

•  ForaiDorecriUcalsiimmaryormyovlnloosrespeettngColsridce's 
poetry  (whkh  I  ti^e  apoQ  the  vbole  to  have  been  the  finert  oC  its  tins; 
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CHAPTER    XVn. 

VOYAQH     TO     ITALY. 

It  was  not  at  HampBtead  tliat  I  first  saw  Keata.  li  tma  in 
York  DuildingH,  in  the  New  Road  (No.  8),  where  I  wrote  part 
of  the  Indicator — and  he  rrajded  with  me  while  in  Mortimer 
Terrace,  Kentish  Town  (No,  13),  where  I  concluded  it.  I  men- 
tion this  for  the  curious  in  lucb  things  ;  among  whom  I  am  one. 

I  proceed  lo  hasten  over  the  declining  fortmies  of  the 
Examiner.  Politics  different  from  ours  wwo  triumphing  all 
over  Europe  ;  public  sympathy  (not  the  most  honourable  cir- 
comBtance  of  its  character)  ia  apt  to  be  too  much  qnalified  by 
fortune.  Shelley,  who  had  been  for  some  time  in  Italy,  had 
oft«»  inviled  me  aliroad;  anil  I  had  as  repeatedly  declined 
going,  for  the  reason  stated  in  my  account  of  him.  That 
reason  was  done  away  by  a  proposal  from  Lord  Byron  to  go 
and  set  up  a  liberal  periodical  publication  in  conjunction  with 
them  both.  I  was  ill ;  it  was  thought  by  many  I  couJd  not 
live ;  my  wife  was  Tory  ill  too ;  my  family  was  numerous  ; 
and  it  was  agreed  by  my  brother  John,  that  while  a  struggle 
was  made  in  England  to  reanimate  the  Examiner,  a  simulta- 
neous endeavour  should  be  made  in  Italy  to  secure  new  aid  to 
our  prospects,  and  new  friends  to  the  cause  of  liberty,  ftfy 
family,  tlicrefore,  p-icked  up  such  goods  mid  chattels  as  they 
bad  a  regard  for,  my  books  in  particular,  and  we  took,  with 
strange  new  thoughts  and  feelings,  but  in  high  expectation, 
our  journey  by  sea. 

It  was  not  very  discreet  to  go  many  hundred  miles  by  sea 
in  winter-time  with  a  Lirge  family;  but  a  voyage  was  thought 
cheajier  than  a  journey  by  land.  Even  that,  liowever,  was  a 
mistake.  It  was  by  Shelley's  advice  that  I  acted;  and,  I 
believe,  if  lie  liad  recommended  a  balloon,  I  should  have  been 
inclined  to  try  it.  "  Put  your  muaic  and  your  books  on 
board  a  vessel "  (it  was  thus  that  he  wrote  to  us),  "  and  you 
will  have  no  more  trouble."     Tlie  sea  was  to  him  a  pastime; 

tbat  is  to  ny,  the  most  quintessential,  tlie  moit  purelv  emanatinB  from 
imuiDatirc  ftding,  mwliiJteralcd  by  "  tliouBhW  "  and  manner),  the 
nadv  may,  if  be  0mm«,  conralt  Ima^nalion  and  Fancf,  p,  276. 
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he  finded  ut  bouading  oyer  the  wateiVi  die  merrier  fbr  being 
toflKd;  and  tibonglit  thai  our  niU  would  carry  us  throi^ 
anything,  as  it  ought  to  do,  seeing  that  we  brought  wiA  xm 
nothing  bat  good  things, — ^books,  miune,  and  sodaiity.  It  is 
tme,  hm  lodted  to  our  coming  in  autumn,  and  not  in  winter; 
and  80  we  should  hare  done,  but  for  the  delajn  of  the  captain. 
We  engaged  to  embark  in  September,  and  did  not  set  off  till 
November  the  16th. 

I  hare  often  thought  that  a  sea-voyage,  which  it  generally 
the  dullest  thing  in  the  world,  both  in  the  experimenl  and  the 
deacription,  mi^t  be  turned  to  different  account  on  ptper, 
if  the  narrators,  instead  of  imitatmg  the  dulness  of  thiar  pre- 
deceason^  and  receding  that  it  waa  four  o'clock  f.w.  wliea 
they  paased  Cape  St.  'Vincent,  and  that  on  such-aad-sooh- 
a-day  they  beheld  a  porpoise  or  a  Dutchman,  would  look  into 
die  interior  of  the  floating-house  they  inhabited,  and  tell  us 
about  the  seamen  and  their  modes  of  living;  what  adventures 
they  hare  had, — their  characters  and  c^nnions, — how  thqr 
eat,  drink,  and  sleep,  Sic.;  what  they  do  in  fine  weadier,  and 
bow  they  endure  the  sharpness,  the  squnlidnow,  and  incon- 
eeirafaie  miaery  of  bad.  With  a  large  fiunity  around  me  to 
oeci^  my  mind,  I  did  not  think  of  this  till  too  late:  b«t  I 
am  sore  that  this  mode  of  treating  the  subject  would  be  inter- 
eiling;  and  what  I  remember  to  such  purpose,  I  will  set  down. 

Our  Tessel  was  a  small  brig  of  a  hundred  and  twenty  tona 
burden,  a  good  tight  sea-boat,  nothing  more.  Its  cargo  con- 
sisted of  sugar ;  but  it  took  in  also  a  surreptitioua  stodc  of 
gMpuwder,  to  the  amount  of  fifty  barrels,  which  was  destiaed 
§0€  Greece.  Of  this  intention  we  knew  nothing,  till  die 
hanih  were  sent  on  board  finom  a  pboe  up  the  river;  other- 
wiae,  so  toodiy  a  oompamon  would  hare  been  otjeeled  to, 
my  wife,  who  was  in  a  shattered  state  of  health,  never  eeaaiag 
to  csBtertain  apprehensiona  on  aeeount  of  it,  ezeepc  when  ^bm 
came  upon  us  presented  a  more  obviosv  pcriL 
nine  men  to  die  crew,  including  the  mate.  We 
—111  ml  almosi  as  many  sonlsi  though  with  smaller  hodiei^ 
in  the  eabm,  which  we  had  entirely  to  ourselvea;  as  wefl  w% 
wi^Aj  for  it  was  somll  enough. 

On  the  afternoon  of  the  l^di  of  licnrember  (lttl%  W9 
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took  kftve  of  some  frienda,  who  acoompuied  m  <n  btori] ; 
and  next  morning  were  awakened  hy  the  motico  of  tke  vesael, 
tnakii^  its  way  tlirotigh  the  shipping  in  the  ma.  The  new 
life  in  which  we  thus,  as  it  were,  fonnd  ouneh'es  cndoMd, 
the  cfauliitg  of  iron,  and  (be  cheerl^  cries  of  Ae  wsunen, 
together  wiUi  the  natural  vivacity  of  the  time  of  day.  pre- 
rented  Bcmiecliing  aaimatiiig  to  onr  feeUi^;  but  while  we 
thus  moTt-'l  oS',  not  wiihoat  enccuragemeni,  we  felt  that  iHe 
friend  whom  ne  were  going  tr>  aee  wu  at  a  greai  diatance, 
while  others  were  very  near,  whooe  handa  it  would  be  a  hng 
while  before  we  should  touch  again,  perhaps  nenr.  Wc 
hastened  to  ^t  up  and  bu3y  ourseives;  and  great  aa  well  as 
small  fbimd  a  n<>Ttl  diverson  in  the  tpeetacle  that  pieeented 
itself  tram  the  deck,  our  ve^el  threading  its  way  throf^h  the 
othenwiih  gliding  bulk. 

The  next  day  it  blew  gtrong  fram  ike  south-<ast,  and  eroi 
in  the  river  (the  navigation  of  which  is  not  eaay)  we  had  a 
foretaste  of  the  alarms  and  bad  weather  that  awaited  us  at 
sea.  The  pilot,  whom  we  had  taken  in  over-night  (and  who 
was  a  jovial  fellow  with  a  whistle  like  a  blackbird,  which,  in 
spile  of  the  dislike  that  sailors  have  to  whistling,  he  wad 
always  indulging),  thonght  it  prudent  to  remain  at  anchor  till 
two  in  the  afternoon;  and  at  six,  a  vessel  meetiog  lis  carried 
away  the  jib-boom,  and  broke  in  one  of  the  bulwarks.  My 
wife,  who  liad  had  a  respite  from  the  most  alarming  part  of 
her  illness,  and  whom  it  was  supposed  that  a  sea-voyage,  even 
in  winter,  might  benefit,  again  espectoraled  blood  with  the 
fright ;  and  I  began  to  regret  that  1  had  brought  my  family 
into  this  trouble. — Even  in  the  rirer  we  had  a  foretaste  of  the 
sea:  and  the  curse  of  being  at  sea  to  a  landjoiiaa  is,  that  you 
know  nothing  of  what  is  going  forward,  and  can  take  no  active 
part  in  getting  rid  of  your  fears.  Tou  cannot  ■'  lend  a  hand." 
The  business  of  these  small  vessels  is  not  carried  on  with  the 
orderliness  and  tranquillity  of  greater  ones,  or  oi  men-of-war. 
The  crew  are  not  very  wise;  the  captain  does  not  know  how 
to  make  tbem  so;  the  storm  roars;  the  vessel  pitches  and 
leela;  the  captain,  over  yoiur  head,  stamps  and  swears,  and 
wamaKKa  all  sorts  rf  catastrophes.  Think  of  a  family  hear- 
lui^  and  parents  in  alarm  fiT  their  children  ! 
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On  Monday,  the  lOth,  we  passed  the  Nore,  and  proceeded 
down  Channel  amidst  rains  and  squalls.  We  were  now  out  at 
sea;  and  a  rough  taste  we  had  of  it.  I  had  been  three  times 
in  the  Channel  before,  once  in  hard  weather ;  but  I  was  then 
a  bachelor,  and  had  only  myself  to  think  of.  Let  the  reader 
picture  to  his  imagination  the  little  back-parlour  of  one  of 
the  shops  in  Fleet  Street  or  the  Strand,  attached  or  let  into 
a  great  moving  vehicle,  and  tumbling  about  the  waves  from 
side  to  side,  now  sending  all  the  things  that  are  loose  this 
way,  and  now  that.  This  will  give  him  an  idea  of  a  cabin  at 
sea,  such  as  we  occupied.  It  had  a  table  listened  down  in 
the  middle ;  places  let  into  the  walls  on  each  side,  one  over 
the  other,  to  hold  beds;  a  short,  wide,  sloping  window,  carried 
off  over  a  bulk,  and  looking  out  to  sea,  closed  in  bad  weather, 
and  a  skylight,  also  closed  in  the  worst  storms ;  a  bench,  or 
locker,  running  under  the  bulk  from  one  side  of  the  cabin  to 
the  other;  and  a  little  fireplace  opposite,  in  which  it  was 
impossible  to  keep  a  fire  on  account  of  the  wind.  The 
weather,  at  the  same  time,  was  bitterly  cold,  as  well  as  wet. 
On  one  side  of  the  fireplace  was  the  door,  and  on  the  other 
a  door  leading  into  a  petty  closet  dignified  with  the  title  of  the 
state-room.  In  this  room  we  put  our  servant,  the  captain 
sleeping  in  another  closet  outside.  The  berths  were  occupied 
by  the  children,  and  my  wife  and  myself  lay,  as  long  as  we 
could  manage  to  do  qo,  on  the  floor.  Such  was  the  trim,  with 
boisterous  wet  weather,  cold  days,  and  long  evenings,  on  which 
we  set  out  on  our  sea-adventure. 

At  six  o'clock  in  the  evening  of  the  19th,  we  came  to  in 
the  Downs,  on  a  line  with  Sandown  Castle.  The  wind  during 
the  night  increasing  to  a  gale,  the  vessel  pitched  and  laboured 
considerably;  and  the  whole  of  the  next  day  it  blew  a  strong 
gale,  with  hard  squalls  from  the  westward.  The  day  after, 
the  weather  continuing  bad,  the  captain  thought  proper  to  run 
for  Ramsgate,  and  took  a  pilot  for  that  purpose. 

We  stopped  for  a  change  of  weather  nearly  three  weeks  at 
Bamsgate,  where  we  had  visits  firom  more  than  one  Loodoii 
friend,  to  whom  I  only  wish  we  could  give  a  teatb  part  of  the 
consolation  when  they  are  in  trouble,  which  they  wMarded  to 
us.    At  Bamsgate  I  picked  up  Condoroel'f  View  of  the  Fro- 
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gme  of  Society,  which  I  read  wilh  a  transport  of  grntttade  to 
the  HOtLor,  though  it  had  not  entered  bo  deeply  iiito  the  mat- 
ter as  I  aupposed.  But  the  verj  power  to  perseviire  in  hopes 
for  mankind,  at  a  time  of  life  when  individuals  are  in  ih« 
habit  of  recoQciling  their  selfishness  and  fatigue  hy  G^oosing 
to  think  ill  of  them,  is  a.  great  good  to  any  mnn,  and  achieves 
a  great  good  if  it  act  only  upon  one  other  pervon.  Such  in- 
Btancee  of  pcreeverance  beget  more ;  and  it  is  these  that  alter 
the  Torlcl. 

Fur  eome  days  we  remained  on  board,  as  it  was  hoped  that 
we  diould  be  able  to  set  sail  again.  Samsgate  harbour  ia 
very  shallow ;  and  though  we  lay  in  the  deepest  part  cf  it, 
the  Teseel  took  to  a  new  and  ludicrou.s  species  of  dance,  grind- 
ing and  thumping  upon  the  chalky  ground.  The  oonseqnence 
was,  that  tin?  mi.'lal  pintles  ef  the  rudder  were  all  broken, 
and  new  ones  obliged  to  be  made  ;  v^ich  the  sailora  told  ub 
waa  Tety  lucky,  ns  the  mdder  was  thus  proved  not  to  be  in  a 
good  condition,  and  it  might  have  deserted  us  at  sea. 

We  lay  next  a  French  vessel,  smaller  than  our  own,  the 
crew  of  which  became  amusing  subjects  of  remark.  They 
were  always  Tvhlstling,  singing,  and  joking.  The  men  shaved 
themseivcB  elaborately,  cultivating  heroic  whiskers  ;  and  they 
strutted  np  and  down,  when  at  leisure,  willi  their  arms  folded, 
and  the  air  of  naval  officers.  A  woman  or  two,  wilh  kerchiefs 
and  little  curls,  completed  the  picture.  They  all  seemed  very 
merry  and  good-humoured. 

At  length,  tired  of  waiting  on  board,  we  took  a  quiet  lodg- 
ing at  the  other  end  of  the  town,  and  were  pleased  to  find 
ourselves  sitting  still,  and  aeonrc  of  a  good  rest  at  night.  It 
is  something,  a^cr  being  at  sea,  to  find  oneself  not  running 
the  fork  in  one's  eye  at  dinner,  or  suddenly  sliding  down  the 
floor  to  the  other  end  of  the  room.  My  wife  was  in  a  very 
weak  state  ;  but  the  rest  she  took  was  deep  and  tranquil,  and 
I  resumed  my  walks. 

Few  of  the  principal  bathing-places  have  anything  worth 
looking  at  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  Eamsgate  has  leaa  than 
moat,  Pegwell  Bay  is  eminent  for  slirimps.  Close  by  was 
Sir  William  Garrow,  and  a  little  farther  on  was  Sir  William 
Ctttlig.     The  aea  is  a  grand  sight,  but  it  becomeB  tiresome 
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and  mekncliolj— a  great  monotonotiB  idea;  at  least  one  tbinki 
80,  when  not  happy.  I  was  destined  to  see  it  grander,  and 
dislike  it  more.  With  great  injustice ;  for  all  the  works  of 
nature  are  beantifnl,  and  their  beauty  is  not  to  be  subjected 
to  our  pMf  vidssitudes. 

On  Tuesday,  the  11th  of  December,  we  set  forth  again,  in 
oompany  with  neariy  a  hundred  vessels,  the  white  sails  of 
which,  as  they  shifted  and  presented  themselves  in  different 
quarters,  made  an  agreeable  spectacle,  czhibitLDg  a  kind  of 
noble  minuet.  My  wifii  was  obliged  to  be  carried  down  to 
the  pier  in  a  sedan ;  aad  the  taking  leave,  a  second  time,  of 
a  dear  ivend,  rendered  our  new  departure  a  melancholy  one. 
I  would  have  stc^jped  and  waited  Ibr  summo'-time,  had  not 
cireuzMtances  rendered  it  advisable  for  us  to  persevere  ;  and 
my  wife  hers^  ftdly  agreed  with  me,  and  even  hoped  for 
benefit,  as  well  as  a  change  of  weather. 

Unfortunately,  the  promise  to  that  effect  lasted  us  but  a 
day.  The  winds  recommenced  the  day  following,  and  there 
ensued  such  a  continuity  and  vehemence  of  bad  weather  as 
xendered  the  winter  of  1821  memorable  in  the  shipping 
annals.  It  strewed  the  whole  of  the  nordi-westem  coast  of 
Eurqpe  with  wrecks.  Borne  readers  may  remember  that 
winter.  It  was  the  one  in  which  Mount  Heela  burst  out  into 
flame,  and  Dungeness  Lighthouse  was  struck  with  lightning. 
The  mole  at  Grenoa  was  dilapidated.  Next  year  ihere  were 
between  fourteen  and  fifleen  hundred  sail  less  upon  Lloyd's 
books ;  which,  valued  at  an  average  at  IfiOOL,  made  a  loss  of 
two  millions  of  money — the  least  of  all  the  losses,  consider- 
ing the  feelings  of  survivors.  Fifteen  hundred  sail  (coUiers) 
were  wrecked  on  the  single  coast  of  Jutland.  Of  this  tur- 
moil we  were  destined  to  have  a  sufficient  ezperienoe. 

Two  days  after  we  left  Ramigate,  the  wind  blowing  violently 
^m  the  south-west,  we  were  under  dose-reefed  topsails;  bat 
on  its  veering  to  westward,  the  captain  was  induced  to  perse- 
vei«,  in  hopes  that  by  oemiag  round  to  the  north-west,  it 
would  enable  him  to  clear  the  GhanneL  The  ship  laboured 
very  much, the  sea  breaking  over  her;  and  the  pomp  was  eon- 
atantly  going. 

The  next  di^,  the  1^  we  shipped  a  grsat  deal  ef 
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the  pnmp  going  ns  before.  The  fore-topsail  and  foreaul  irem 
taken  iq;  the  stomi-stayBaU  set;  and  llie  caplain  aaid  we  wore 
"  in  the  hiinds  of  God."     Wc  now  wore  ship  to  eaaUiwiinl. 

On  the  15lli,  the  weather  wiui  n  little  moderated,  with  fn-eh 
gales  and  cloudy.  The  captain  told  us  to-day  how  hia  hair 
turned  white  in  a  shipwreck;  and  the  rnate  enlertained  ux  with 
an  account  of  the  extraordinary  escape  of  hiinself  and  some 
others  from  an  American  pirate,  who  seiied  their  vend,  plnn- 
dered  and  made  it  a  wreck,  and  confined  tliem  under  the 
hatches,  in  ihe  hope  of  llieir  going  down  with  it.  They  ewaped 
in  a  rag  of  a  boat,  and  were  taken  up  by  a  Greek  vessel,  which 
treated  them  with  the  greatest  humanity.  The  pintle  ww 
afterwards  taken  and  hanged  at  lalta,  vrith  five  of  hia  men. 
This  story,  being  tragical  without  tjcing  ten)pest(ioafl,wiid  ler- 
minating  happily  for  our  friend,  was  very  welcome,  and  occu- 
pied UB  agreeably.  I  tried  to  clifit  Rome  ghoBl  stories  of 
vessels,  but  could  hear  of  nothing  but  the  Fli/ing  Dutchman ; 
nor  did  I  succeed  better  on  another  occasion.  This  dearth  of 
supernatural  adventure  is  remarkable,  considering  the  super- 
stition of  sailors.  But  their  wits  are  none  of  the  liveliest;  the 
sea  blunts  while  it  mystifies  ;  and  the  sailor's  imagination, 
driven  in,  like  his  body,  to  the  vessel  he  inliabits,  admits  only 
tlie  petty  wonders  that  come  directly  about  him  in  the  shape 
of  storm -announcing  fishes  and  birds.  His  superstition  is  that 
of  a  blunted  and  not  of  an  awakened  ignorance.  Sailon  had 
rather  sleep  than  sec  visions. 

On  the  ICth,  the  storm  was  alive  again,  with  strong  gales 
and  heavy  squalls,  Wc  set  the  fore  storm -slay  sail  anew,  and 
at  night  the  jolly-boat  was  torn  from  the  stem. 

The  allemoon  of  the  17lh  brought  us  the  gale  that  lasted 
filly-six  hours,  "one  of  the  most  treniendous,"  the  captain 
said,  "  that  he  had  ever  witnessed."  All  the  sails  were  taken 
in,  except  the  close-reefed  topsail  and  one  of  the  trysails.  At 
night,  the  wind  being  at  south-west,  and  Seilly  about  fitly 
miles  miles  north  by  eaal,  Uie  trysail  sheet  was  carried  away, 
and  the  boom  and  sail  had  a  narrow  escape.  We  were  now 
continually  wearing  ship.  The  boom  was  unshipped,  as  it  was; 
and  it  waa  a  melancholy  sight  to  see  it  lying  next  morning, 
with  the  sail  about  it,  like  a  wounded  servant  who  had  been 
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figbtiiig.     The  morning  was  occupied  in  getting  it  to  rights. 
At  night  we  had  hard  squalls  with  lightning. 

We  lay-to  under  main- topsail  until  the  next  morning,  the 
19th,  when  at  ten  o'clock  we  were  enabled  to  set  the  reefed 
foresail|  and  the  captain  prepared  to  run  for  Falmouth ;  but 
finding  he  could  not  get  in  till  night,  we  hauled  to  the  wind, 
and  at  three  in  the  afternoon,  wore  ship  to  south-westward. 
It  was  then  blowing  heavily;  and  the  sea,  breaking  over  the 
Tessel,  constant^  took  with  it  a  part  of  the  bulwark.  I  be- 
liere  we  had  long  ceased  to  have  a  duck  alive.  Our  poor 
goat  had  contrived  to  find  itself  a  corner  in  the  long-boat,  and 
lay  frightened  and  shivering  under  a  piece  of  canvas.  I  afW- 
wards  took  it  down  in  the  cabin  to  share  our  lodging;  but  not 
having  H  berth  to  give  it,  it  passed  a  sorry  time,  tied  up  and 
slipping  about  the  floor.  At  night  we  had  lightning  again, 
with  hard  gales,  the  wind  being  west  and  north-west,  and 
threatening  to  drive  us  on  the  French  coast.  It  was  a  grand 
thing,  through  the  black  and  turbid  atmosphere,  to  see  the 
great  fiei^  eye  of  the  lighthouse  at  the  Lizard  Point :  it  looked 
like  a  good  genius  with  a  ferocious  aspect  Ancient  mythology 
would  have  made  dragons  of  these  noble  structures,— -dragons 
with  giant  glare,  warning  the  seaman  off  the  coast. 

The  captain  could  not  get  into  Falmouth :  so  he  wore  ship, 
and  stood  to  the  westward  with  fresh  hopes,  the  wind  having 
veered  a  little  to  the  north ;  but,  after  having  run  above  fifty 
miles  to  the  south  and  west,  the  wind  veered  again  in  our  teeth, 
and  at  two  o'clock  on  the  20th,  we  were  reduced  to  a  close- 
reefed  main-topsail,  which,  being  new,  fortunately  held,  the 
wind  blowing  so  hard  that  it  could  not  be  taken  in  without 
the  greatest  risk  of  losing  it.    The  sea  was  very  heavy,  and  the 
rage  of  the  gale  tremendous,  accompanied  with    lightning. 
The  children  on  these  occasions  slept,  unconaciouB  of  their 
danger.     My  wife  slept,  too,  firom  exhaustion.     I  remember, 
as  I  lay  awake  that  night,  looking  about  to  see  what  help  I 
ooold  get  from  imagination,  to  furnish  a  moment's  respite  firom 
the  anxieties  that  beset  me,  I  cast  my  eyes  on  the  poor  goat; 
and  recollecting  how  she  devoured  some  choice  biscuit  I  gave 
her  one  day,  I  got  up,  and  going  to  the  cupboard  took  out  as 
much  as  I  could  find,  and  occupied  myself  in  seeing  her  eat. 
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Slie  munchwl  the  fine  white  biscuit  out  of  my  hand,  Willi  equal  , 
^appetite  and  comfort ;  Mid  I  thought  of  a  eaying  of  Sir  Philip 
Sidney's,  that  we  ai-e  never  perfectly  miserable  when  we  caa 
do  It  good-natured  action. 

"  A  large  vessel  is  coming  right  down  upon  us ; — lights — 
lights  r  Tliig  was  the  cr^-  nt  eleven  o'clopfc  at  night,  on  l]ie 
21*  December,  the  gale  being  tremendous,  and  the  sea  to 
match.  Lnuthoms  were  liand'  np  from  the  cabin,  and,  one 
after  the  otlier,  put  out.  Tl'  plun  thought  it  wad  owing 
to  the  weather  ;  but  it  wa  nuikcn  steward,  who  jolted 

them  out  as  he  took  them  adder.    We  furnished  more, 

jind  oontiived  to  eee  the^  ;  and  the  captain  aflerwards 

told  IDC  that  wo  had  ear  »el.    The  ship,  disceraing  ua 

just  in  time,  pafsed  ahei  ng  very  huge  and  ttariblc. 

Neit  morninji,  vcv  siiw  her  about  two  milei  on  our  lee-bow, 
Jying-to  under  trysails.  It  was  an  Indiamau.  There  was  an- 
other vcfisel,  a  smaller,  near  us  in  the  night.  I  thought  the 
Indiamau  looked  very  coraforlahlc,  with  its  spaciou-i  and  power- 
ful body;  but  the  captain  KaiJ  wc  were  better  off  a  great  deal 
in  our  own  sea-boat;  which  turned  out  to  be  too  true,  if  this 
was  the  same  Indiamau,  as  some  thought  it,  which  waa  lost  the 
night  following  off  the  coast  of  Devonshire.  The  crew  said, 
that  in  one  of  the  pauses  of  the  wind  they  heard  a  vessel  go 
down.  We  were  at  that  time  near  knd.  While  drinking  tea, 
the  keel  of  our  ship  grated  against  something,  perhaps  a  shoal. 
The  captain  afterwards  very  projierly  made  light  of  il ;  but  at 
the  time,  being  in  the  act  of  raising  a  cup  to  his  mouth,  I  re- 
member he  turned  verygrave,  and,  getting  up,  went  upon  deck. 

Kext  day,  the  22nd,  we  ran  for  Dartmouth,  and  succeeding 
this  time,  found  ourselves,  at  twelve  o'clock  at  noon,  in  tlie 
middle  of  Dartmouth  harbour, — 

"Mapmo  telluria  amore 
Egresii,  optata  pwtiuiilur  Troi-s  arena." 

We  left  Dartmouth,  where  no  ships  were  in  the  habit  of 
sailing  fiir  Italy,  and  weut  to  Plvmouth  ;  intending  to  set  off 
again  with  tlie  bi^inning  of  spring,  in  a  vessel  bound  for 
Genoa.  But  the  mate  of  it,  who,  I  believe,  grudged  us  the 
zoom  we  should  deprive  hjoi  of,  contrived  to  tell  my  wife  a 
"  'iaual  atones,  both  of  the  ship  and  its  captain,  who 
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was  an  unlucky  fellow  that  seemed  marked  by  fortune.  Misery 
had  also  made  him  a  Calvinist, — the  most  miserable  of  all  ways 
of  getting  comfort;  and  this  was  no  additional  recommendation. 
To  say  the  truth|  having  a  pique  against  my  fears  on  the  former 
occasion,  I  was  more  bent  on  allowing  myself  to  have  none  on 
the  present ;  otherwise,  I  should  not  have  thought  c^  putting 
fbrtli  again  till  the  fine  weather  was  complete.  But  the  rea- 
sons that  prcrailed  before,  had  now  become  still  more  impera- 
tive ;  my  vcife  being  confined  to  her  bed,  and  undergoing 
repeated  bleedings ;  so,  till  summer  we  waited. 

The  sea  upon  the  wliole  had  done  me  good,  and  I  found 
myself  able  to  write  again,  though  by  driblets.  We  lived 
very  quietly  at  Stonehouse,  opposite  Mount -Edgecumbe, 
nursing  our  hopes  for  a  new  voyage,  and  expecting  one  of  a 
veiy  different  complexion,  in  sailing  towards  an  Italian  sum- 
mer. My  wife  kept  her  bed  ahnost  the  whole  time,  and  lost 
a  great  deal  of  blood;  but  the  repose,  together  with  the  sea- 
air,  was  of  service  to  her,  and  enabled  her  to  receive  benefit 
on  resuming  our  journey. 

Thus  quietly  wc  lived,  and  thus  should  have  continued, 
agreeably  to  both  of  our  inclinations ;  but  some  fnends  of  the 
Exasniner  heard  of  our  being  in  the  ndgkbourhood,  and  the 
privatest  of  all  public  men  (if  I  may  be  ranked  among  the 
number)  found  himself  complimented  by  his  readers,  foee  to 
face,  and  presented  with  a  silver  cup.    I  then  had  a  taste  of  the 
Plymouth  hospitality,  and  found  it  friendly  and  cordial  to  the 
last  degree,  as  if  the  seamen's  atmosphere  gave  a  new  spirit 
to  the  love  of  books  and  liberty.     Kor,  as  the  poet  would 
Bay,  was  music  wanting;  nor  fair  faces,  the  crown  of  wel- 
come.    Besides  the  landscapes  in  the  neighbourhood,  I  had 
the  pleasure  of  seeing  some  beautiful  ones  in  the  painting- 
room  of  Mr.  Rogers,  a  very  clever  artist  and  intelligent  man, 
who  has  travelled,  and  can  think  for  himseUl     But  my  great 
Examiner  friend,  who  afterwards  became  a  personal  ooe,  wae 
Mr.    Hine,   subwquently   master  of  an   ocadenay   near  tke 
metiopolis,  and  the  most  attentive  and  energetic  person  of 
his  profession  that  I  ever  met  with.     My  principal  viaiton^ 
indeed,   at  Plymouth   consisted   of  schoolmasterB ;— one  ef 
those  «rn»  of  the  times  which  has  not  beca  so  ill  regarded 
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since  tlie  nccesiuoii  of  a  lettered  and  liberul  miniBter  to  the 
pjTerniaent  of  this  countrj',  oh  tliey  were  under  tlie  snperci- 
liouB  ignoniDcc,  and  (to  say  tbe  truth)  well-fouaded  ftlarm  of 
some  of  his  predecessors. 

The  Devonshire  people,  as  fiir  as  I  Lad  experience  of  them, 
were  plt-HSBnt  and  good-Luimnued.  Queen  Elizabeth  said  of 
tlieir  gentry,  that  tliey  were  "  all  bora  courtiers  with  a  l>u- 
coming  conlidence."  I  know  not  how  that  may  be,  though 
she  hud  a  good  epeciraeu  in  Sir  Walter  Raleigh.  But  tie 
private  history  of  modem  limes  might  exhibit  instances  of 
natives  of  Devonshire  winning  tlieir  wuj  into  i-egard  and 
power  by  the  tbrco  of  n  well-constituted  mixture  of  sweet 
and  strong ;  and  it  is  curious  that  the  milder  cUniate  of  tliftt 
part  of  England  should  have  produced  more  paiotere,  puiups, 
of  ft  superior  kind,  thiin  any  olhi;r  two  counties  can  show. 
Drake,  Jewel,  Hooker,  and  old  Forteacne,  were  also  Devon- 
shire-men ;  William  Browne,  the  most  genuine  of  Spcnser'rf 
disciples;  and  Gay,  the  enjoying  and  ilic  good-hearted,  the 
tuttural  man  in  the  midst  of  the  scjihi^ilicile. 

We  left  Plymouth  on  the  13th  of  May,  1622,  accompanied 
by  some  of  our  new  friends  who  would  see  us  on  board;  and 
set  sail  in  a  fn:sh  vcssc],  on  our  new  summer  voyage,  a  very 
different  one  from  the  last.  Short  acquaintances  scmetiraes 
cram  as  much  into  tlieir  intereoun*,  as  to  lake  the  footing 
of  long  ones  ;  and  our  parting  was  not  vsitlioui  pain.  An- 
other sliadow  was  cast  on  the  female  countenances  by  the 
observation  of  our  boatman,  who,  though  an  old  sailor  who 
ought  to  liiive  known  lieller,  lode  us  remark  how  heavily 
laden  our  ship  was,  and  how  deep  she  lay  in  the  waier :  so 
little  can  ignorance  afford  to  miss  an  opportunity  of  being 
important. 

Our  new  captain,  and,  I  l»elieve,  all  his  crew,  were  Welsh, 
with  the  exception  of  one  t^or,  an  unfortunate  Scotchman, 
who  sivmed  pitched  among  them  to  have  his  oatiooality  pot 
to  ilio  torture.  Jokes  were  unocastngly  cracki-d  on  the  lei^;th 
of  liU  Jn-Tsno.  the  tidily  c^  his  di*i«t,  ^.i  the  uncvuth 
whicfa  he  stn-id  at  the  htlju.  li  was  a  new  thing 
"  ImH  cottiqg  ap  the  barbarisai  .  f  the  "  Modern 
t  Aey  Ud  Oa  adrutagc  U  tLv  poor  feUow  in 
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vril,  and  lie  took  it  with  a  sort  of  sulkj  patience,  that  showed 
he  was  not  destitute  of  one  part  of  the  wisdom  of  his  coun- 
trymen. To  have  made  a  noise  would  have  been  to  bring 
down  new  shouts  of  laughter ;  so  he  pocketed  the  affronts  as 
well  as  he  might,  and  I  could  not  help  fancying  that  his 
earnings  lay  in  the  same  place  more  securely  than  those  of  the 
others  about  him.  The  captain  was  choleric  and  brusque,  a 
temperament  which  was  none  the  better  for  an  inclination  to 
plethora;  but  his  enthusiasm  in  behalf  of  his  brother  tars, 
and  the  battles  they  had  fought,  was  as  robust  as  his  frame ; 
and  he  surprised  us  with  writing  verses  on  the  strength  of  it. 
Very  good  heart  and  impart  yerses  they  were,  too,  and  would 
cut  as  good  a  figure  as  any  in  the  old  magazines.  While  he 
read  them,  he  rolled  the  r's  in  the  most  rugged  style,  and 
looked  as  if  he  could  have  run  them  down  the  throats  of  the 
enemy.  The  objects  of  his  eulogy  he  called  ''  our  gaUant 
herroesy 

We  took  leave  of  Plymouth  with  a  fine  wind  at  north-east; 
and  next' day,  on  the  confines  of  the  Channel,  spoke  the  Two 
Sisters  of  Guernsey,  from  Rio  Janeiro.  On  a  long  voyage 
ships  lose  their  longitude;  and  our  information  enabled  the 
vessel  to  enter  the  Channel  with  security.  Ships  approach- 
ing and  parting  from  one  another  present  a  fine  spectacle, 
shifting  in  the  light,  and  almost  looking  conscioiis  of  the  grace 
of  their  movements. 

We  were  now  on  the  high  Atlantic,  with  fresh  health  and 
hopes,  and  the  prospect  of  an  easy  voyage  before  us.  Next 
night,  the  15th,  we  saw,  for  the  first  time,  two  grampuses, 
who  interested  us  extremely  with  their  unwieldy  gambols. 
They  were  very  large — in  fact,  a  small  kind  of  whale;  but 
they  played  about  the  vessel  like  kittens,  dashing  round,  and 
even  under  it,  as  if  in  scorn  of  its  progress.  The  swiilness 
of  fish  is  inconceivable.  The  smallest  of  them  must  be 
enormously  strong :  the  largest  are  as  gay  as  the  least.  One 
of  these  grampuses  fairly   sprang  out  of  the  water,  bolt 

upright. 

The  same  day,  we  were  becalmed  in  the  Bay  of  BmMj 
a  pleasant  surprise.    A  calm  in  the  Bay  of  Biaeqr,  iftcr  vkat 
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we  hid  rewl  aiid  beard  of  it,  soundod  to  ns  like  wpoee  in  a 
IXMling  cauldron.  But  a  calm,  afler  all,  is  not  repose :  it  is  a 
very  oni-esling  and  unpleasant  tiling,  the  Efaip  taking  a  g'^ 
gawitj  motioa  from  side  to  nde,  as  if  pUjing  the  buAoon; 
sod  the  ^ea  heaving  in  huge  oily-looking  field*,  like  a  carpet 
lifted.  Sometimes  it  appears  to  be  striped  into  greu  ribbons; 
btU  tbe  sease  d*  it  is  alwujs  more  or  less  nnpIeaMiit,  and  to 
impMtieiit  seamen  is  torture. 

The  next  ^lay  wc  were  still  becalmed.  A  small  sharic 
plafed  all  day  long  about  tl  sel,  but  was  eiij  of  tlte  bxit. 

The  aea  was  swelling,  and  ith  putrid  tubaance*,  uliicfa 

made  us  thiot  wlutt  it  wouj  i  rf  a  calm  oontinoed  a  tnonSli. 
Colctidge  Las  touched  upon  matter,  with  the  band  of  a 

master,  in  hia  AncUnt  Mariner,  (ilerc  arc  three  wards  i> 
one  senience  beginning  with  m  and  ending  with  r,  to  the  grcsl 
regret  of  fingers  that  cannot  always  stop  to  make  correctiona. 
But  the  compliment  to  Coleridge  shall  be  the  greater,  since 
it  is  at  my  own  expense.)  During  a  calm,  the  seaiucn,  that 
they  may  not  l>o  idle,  are  employed  in  piiiiting  the  vessel — 
an  operation  lliat  does  not  look  wel),  niiiidst  the  surrounding 
aspect  of  sickness  and  faintneas.  The  fiivouriie  colours  are 
black  and  yellow ;  I  beUeve,  because  tlicy  are  the  least  ex- 
pensive. The  combination  is  certainly  the  most  iigly.  There 
are  sluidcs  of  darkneEs  and  yellowness  that  look  well  together 
in  certain  materials  and  under  certain  circuinBtances.  as  in 
the  case  of  dark-haired  beauties  attired  in  garments  cf  daf- 
fodil or  jonquil ;  but  in  great  broad  stripes  upon  ships,  the 
effect  is  nothing  but  a  coarsi'  combination  of  the  glaring 
and  the  scanbre. 

On  the  17th,  we  had  a  fine  breeze  at  north-casL  There 
is  great  enjoyment  in  a  beautiful  day  at  sea.  You  quit  all 
the  discomtbrts  of  your  situation  for  the  cjDiufurls  ;  inter- 
change congratulations  with  the  seitmen,  who  are  all  in  good 
humour;  seat  yourself  at  ease  on  the  deck,  enjoy  the  motion, 
the  getting  oa,  the  healthiness  of  the  air;  watcli  idly  for  new 
sights;  read  a  little,  or  chat,  or  give  way  to  a  day-dream; 
no  agnn,  and  expatiate  on  the  backing  scene  around 
In  of  blue  and  green,  or  of  green  and  gold 
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t— what  the  old  poet  beaatifully  calls  the  intiumerabU  smile  of 
the  waters. 

**  IIoyriMy  n  tmnartnv 
AptipiOfUiv  ySXafffuu*' 

PaonTHBus  ViscTus. 

The  appearance  of  another  vessel  sets  conjecture  alive :  it  ia 
'*a  Dane/'  ^^a  Frenchman/'  '^a  Portuguese;"  and  these 
words  have  a  new  effect  upon  us,  as  though  we  suddenly 
became  intimate  with  the  country  to  which  they  belong.  A 
more  striking  effect  of  the  same  sort  is  produced  by  the  sight 
of  &  piece  of  land ;  it  is  Flamborough  Head,  Ushant,  Cape 
Ort^;al : — ^you  see  a  part  of  another  country,  one  perhaps  on 
which  you  have  never  set  foot;  and  even  this  is  a  great  thing: 
it  gives  you  an  advantage;  others  have  read  of  Spain  or 
Portugal;  you  have  seen  it,  and  are  a  grown  man  and  a  tia* 
vdier,  compared  with  those  little  children  of  books.  These 
novelties  affect  the  dullest ;  but  to  persons  of  any  ima^natLon, 
aid  such  as  are  ready  for  any  pleasure  or  consolation  that 
nature  offers  them,  they  are  like  pieces  of  a  new  morning  of 
life.  The  world  seems  begun  again,  and  our  stock  of  know* 
ledge  recommencing  on  a  new  plan. 

Then  at  night-time,  there  are  those  beautiful  fires  on  the 
wafj&r.  In  a  fine  blue  sea,  the  foam  caused  by  the  ship  at 
night  seems  full  of  stars.  The  white  fermentation,  with 
golden  sparkles  in  it,  is  beautiful  beyond  conception.  Tou 
look  over  the  side  of  the  vessel,  and  devour  it  with  your  ejes^ 
as  you  would  so  much  ethereal  syllabub.  Finally,  the  stars 
in  the  firmament  issue  forth,  and  the  moon ;  always  the  more 
lorely  the  farther  you  get  south.  Or  when  there  is  no  mooa 
on  the  sea,  the  shadows  at  a  little  distance  become  grander 
and  more  solemn,  and  you  watch  for  some  huge  fish  to  lift 
himself  in  the  middle  of  them — a  darker  mass,  breathing  and 
i^uting  water. 

On  the  21st,  afler  another  two  days  of  calm,  and  one  of 
lain,  we  passed  Cape  Finisterre.  There  was  a  heavy  swell 
end  rolling.  Being  now  on  the  Atlantic,  with  not  even  enjr 
other  name  for  the  part  of  it  that  we  sailed  awer  to  iuteuuyi 
^lA  widest  association  of  ideas,  I  thought  of  Ancfieay  eal 
Columbus,  and  the  chivalrous  squadrons  tliet  mt 
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Lisbon,  and  the  old  Atlantis  of  Plato,  fomiCTly  supposed  to  cxi4 
nflf  tlie  coast  of  Portugal.  It  is  curious  tliat  the  Portuguese 
hnve  3  tradition  to  this  day  that  there  is  an  island  occssionallf 
Eoon  off  the  coast  of  Lisbon.  The  eUtry  of  the  Allanlis  loots 
like  some  old  immemorial  tradition  of  a  country  that  liM 
really  esiatcd;  nor  is  it  difficult  to  suppose  that  there  w« 
formerly  some  great  tract  of  land,  or  even  continent,  occupy- 
ing these  now  watery  region"  n  we  conader  the  fluctia- 
tion  of  thinga,  and  those  cha  f  dry  to  moist,  and  of  Itfty 
to  low,  which  are  aJway  ;  place  all  over  the  giebe. 
Off  the  coast  of  Cornwall  riner,  it  has  been  said,  now 
rides  over  the  old  country  les,  or  whatever  else  it  was 
called,  if  that  name  be  fab  ;  and  there  are  stories  of 
rioors  and  casements,  and  oth  evidences  of  occupa&oD, 
brought  up  from  the  bottom.  'ITiese,  indeed,  have  laicly 
been  denied,  or  reduced  to  nothing;  but  old  probabilities 
remain.  In  the  eastern  seas  the  gigantic  work  of  creation 
is  visibly  going  on  by  mean.s  of  those  liltlo  creatures,  the 
coral  worms;  and  new  lands  will  as  assuredly  be  inhabileJ 
there  after  a  lapse  of  centuries,  as  old  ones  have  vanished  h 
the  west. 

"  So,  in  tliem  all,  raigaes  mutabilitie." 

22nd.  Fine  breeze  to-day  from  ihc  N.E.  A  great  sh.-ifc 
went  by.  One  longs  to  give  the  fellow  a  great  dig  in.  ihe 
mouth.  Yet  he  is  only  going  "on  his  vocation."  Witbost 
him,  as  without  the  vultures  on  land,  something  would  Ve 
amiss.  It  ia  only  moral  pain  and  inequality  which  it  is 
desirable  to  alter — that  which  the  mind  of  man  has  tn 
invincible  tendency  to  alter. 

To-day  the  seas  reminded  me  of  the  "  marmora  pelagi  "  if 
Catullus  (the  "  marbles  of  the  ocean  ").  They  looked,  at  i 
little  distance,  like  blue  water  petrified.  You  might  havs 
supposed,  that  by  some  sudden  catastrophe  the  mighty  mail 
had  been  turned  into  stone;  and  the  huge  animah,  whose 
remains  we  find  in  it,  fixed  there  for  ever. 

A  shoal  of  porpoises  broke  up  the  fancy.  Waves  might  be 
classed,  as  clouds  have  been ;  and  more  determination  given 
to  pictures  of  them.  We  ouglit  to  have  waves  and  wavelets, 
billowSj  fluctuoeities,  &c.,  a  marble  sea,  a  sea  weltering.     The 
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tea  Turies  its  look  at  the  immediate  side  of  the  vessel,  accord- 
ing as  the  progress  is  swift  or  slow.  Sometimes  it  is  a  crisp 
and  rapid  flight,  hissing ;  sometimes  an  interweaving  of  the 
foam  in  snake-like  characters;  sometimes  a  heavy  weltering, 
shotddering  the  ship  on  this  side  and  that.  In  what  is  caUed 
*^  the  trough  of  the  sea,"  which  is  a  common  state  to  be  in 
daring  violent  weather,  the  vessel  literally  appears  stuck  and 
labouring  in  a  trough,  the  sea  looking  on  either  side  like  a 
hill  of  yeast.  This  was  the  gentlest  sight  we  used  to  have  in 
the  Channel;  very  different  from  our  simmier  amenities.  I 
never  saw  what  are  called  waves  '<  mountains  high."  It  is  a 
figure  of  speech ;  and  a  very  violent  one. 

23rd.  A  strong  breeze  from  the  N.  and  N.E.,  with  clouds 
and  rain.  The  foam  by  the  vessePs  side  was  full  of  those 
sparkles  I  have  mentioned,  like  stars  in  clouds  of  froth.  On 
the  24th  the  breeze  increased,  but  the  sky  was  fairer,  and 
the  moon  gave  a  light.  We  drank  the  health  of  a  friend  in 
England,  whose  birthday  it  was ;  being  great  observers  of 
that  part  of  religion.  The  25th  brouglit  us  beautiful  weather, 
with  a  wind  right  from  the  north,  so  that  we  ran  down  the 
remainder  of  the  coast  of  Portugal  in  high  style.  Just  as  we 
desired  it,  too,  it  changed  to  N.W.,  so  as  to  enable  us  to  turn 
the  Strait  of  Gibraltar  merrily.  Cape  St.  Vincent  (where 
the  iMittle  took  place),  just  before  you  come  to  Gibraltar,  is 
a  beautiful  lone  promontory  jutting  out  upon  the  sea,  and 
crowned  with  a  convent.  It  presented  itself  to  my  eyes  the 
first  thing  when  I  came  upon  deck  in  the  morning,  clear, 
solitary,  blind-looking ;  feeling,  as  it  were,  the  sea  air  and 
the  solitude  for  ever,  like  something  f^etween  stone  and  spirit. 
It  reminded  me  of  a  couplet,  written  not  long  before,  of 

**  Ghastly  cattle,  that  eternally 
Holds  its  blind  visage  oat  to  the  lone  sea." 

Such  things  are  beheld  in  one's  day-dreams,  and  we  are 
almost  startled  to  find  them  real. 

Gibraltar  has  a  noble  look,  tall,  hard,  and  independent. 
But  you  do  not  wish  to  live  there:  it  is  a  fortress,  and  an 
insulated  rock ;  and  such  a  place  is  but  a  prison.  The 
inhabitants  feed  luxuriously  with  the  help  of  their  fruits 
and  smugglers. 
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The  first  sight  of  Africa  is  an  acluevemenL  Vojagexs  n| 
our  aitoation  ore  obliged  to  be  cout«iit  widi  a  mere  sight  of  ' 
it;  but  th.1t  IB  much.  Tbc/  have  eeea  another  quarter  of  tW 
globe.  "  Africa  I "  They  took  at  it,  and  repeat  the  vrooJ, 
till  the  whole  burning  and  savf^e  terriloiy,  with  its  black 
inhabititnla  and  its  lions,  seemfi  put  iuto  tlieir  posaesaioii. 
Ceula  and  Tangier  bring  the  old  Moorish  times  before  you; 
"Ape's  Hiil,"  wtiich  is  pointed  out,  sounds  fantastic  and 
remote,  "a  wilderness  of  montcys;"  and  as  all  ahoree  on 
which  you  do  not  clearly  distintni  a  objects  have  a  solemn  and 
romantic  look,  you  get  r.  petty  effect  of  those  vaga- 

bond Barbary  Slates  that  ouc  e  coast,  and  think  at  oiuw  of 

Afric*,  the  country  of  deserts  uiiu  «ild  beasla,  the  "  dry-  nnree 
of  lioiUL,"  a.^  Honicp,  with  a  vigour  beyoud  himself,  calls  iL 

At  Gibnihar  )ou  first  have  a  convincing  proof  of  the  tarily 
of  the  southern  atmosphere  in  the  near  look  of  the  Htnutat 
which  seem  but  a  few  milea  acro!<s,  though  they  are  thirteen. 

Biit  what  a  crowd  of  thouglits  fuce  one  on  entering  the 
McditeiTiincan  1  Grand  as  the  sensation  ia  in  passing  through 
the  classical  and  romantic  memories  of  the  eea  off  the  western 
coast  of  the  Peninsula,  it  is  little  compared  with  this.  Count- 
less generations  of  the  human  race,  from  three  quarters  of  the 
world,  ivilli  all  the  religions,  and  the  mythologies,  and  the 
genius,  and  the  \ronderfui  deeds,  good  and  bad,  that  have 
occupied  almost  the  whole  attention  of  mankind,  look  you  in 
the  lace  from  the  galleries  of  that  ocean-floor,  rising  one 
above  another,  till  the  tops  are  lost  in  lieaveu.  The  water 
at  your  feet  is  the  same  water  that  bathes  the  shores  of 
Europe,  of  Afi-ica,  and  of  A^ia— of  Italy  and  Greece,  and  the 
Holy  Land,  and  the  lands  of  chivalry  and  romance,  and 
pastoral  Sicily,  and  the  Pyramids,  and  Old  Crete,  and  the 
Arabian  city  of  Al  Cairo,  glittering  in  the  magic  lustre  of  the 
Thousimd  and  One  Nights.  This  soft  air  in  your  face  comes 
from  the  grove  of  "Daphne  by  Orontes;"  these  lucid  waters, 
tliat  piirt  from  before  you  like  oil,  arc  the  same  from  which 
Venus  ai-ose,  presiiing  tiiem  out  of  her  hair.  In  tlwt  quarter 
Vtdcan  Ml — 

"  Dropt  Crom  tJie  zenith  like  a  falling  star :" 
and  there  is  Circe's  Island,  and  Calypso's,  and  the  promontory 
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<^  Plato,  and  Ulyasea  wandering,  and  Cjmon  and  Miltiadea 

fighting,  and  E^;iilus  crossing  the  sea  to  Carthage,  and 

^  DanwMo  and  Ifbrocco,  and  Trebiaond ; 
And  whom  Biserta  sent  from  Afric  shore, 
When  CharleoMigne  with  all  hia  peerage  fell 
By  FoQtarabia.'* 

The  mind  hardlj  separates  truth  from  fiction  in  thinking  of 
all  these  things,  nor  does  it  wish  to  do  so.  Fiction  is  Truth 
in  another  shape,  and  gives  as  close  embraces.  Ton  may 
ahnt  a  door  upon  a  ruby,  and  render  it  of  no  ooloar  ;  but  the 
colour  shall  not  be  the  less  enchanting  for  that,  when  the  sun, 
the  poet  of  the  worid,  touches  it  with  his  golden  pen.  What 
we  glow  at  and  shed  tears  oyer,  is  as  real  as  love  and  pity. 

27th.  Almost  a  calm.  We  proceeded  at  no  greater  rate  than 
a  mile  an  hour.  I  kept  repeating  to  myself  the  word  *'  Medi- 
terranean;** not  the  word  in  prose,  but  the  word  in  verse,  as 
it  stands  at  the  beginning  of  the  line : 

«*  And  the  sea 

Mediterranean." 

We  saw  the  mountains  about  Malaga,  topped  with  snow. 
Yelez  Malaga  is  probably  the  place  at  which  Cervantes  landed 
on  his  return  fhmi  captivity  at  Algiers.  (See  Don  Quixote^ 
voL  iL)  I  had  the  pleasure  o£  reading  the  passage,  while 
crossing  the  line  betwixt  the  two  dties.  It  is  something  to 
sail  by  the  very  names  of  Granada  and  Andalusia.  There 
was  a  fine  sunset  over  the  hills  of  Granada.  I  imagined  it 
lifting  up  the  Alhambra.  The  clouds  were  like  great  wings 
of  gold  and  yellow  and  rose-colour,  with  a  smaller  minute 
sprinkle  in  one  spot,  like  a  shower  of  glowing  stones  from  a 
volcano.  You  see  very  faint  imitations  of  such  lustre  in 
England.  A  heavy  dew  succeeded ;  and  a  contrary  wind  at 
south-east,  but  very  mild.  At  night,  the  reflection  of  the 
moon  on  the  water  was  like  silver  snakes. 

30tk  Passed  Cape  de  Gata.  My  wife  was  very  ill,  but 
observed  that  illness  itself  was  not  illness,  compared  to  what 
she  experienced  in  the  winter  voyage.  She  never  com* 
plained,  summer  or  winter.  It  is  very  distressing  not  to  be 
able  to  give  perfect  comfort  to  patients  of  this  generous 
description.  The  Mediterranean  Sea,  afler  the  Channel,  was 
like  a  basin  of  gold  fish  ;  but  when  the  winds  are  contrary, 
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tlie  wavea  of  it  have  a  alaort  rtuesEy  motion,  tliat  fit3g«l 
the  Tessel,  and  make  one  long  for  the  nobler  billows  of  the 
Atlantic.  The  wind,  too,  was  eingularly  unpleasant, — moist 
and  feverish.  It  continued  contrary  for  sereral  days,  bnl 
became  mere  ngrccable,  and  sunk  iLlmoet  into  a  calm  on  iLe 
3rd  of  Jane. 

The  books  witli  which  I  chieily  aiuiised  myself  in  the 
Meditemnc'un,  were  Don  Quixote  (for  reasons  which  will  be 
obTiottS  to  the  reader),  Arioslo  and  Bcmi  (for  simitur  reasons, 
their  heroes  having  lo  do  with  the  coasts  of  Fraace  and 
Africa),  and  Bnyje's  odmii  Eesaff  on  Comets,  wliich  I 

picked  Tip  at  Plymouth.  It  is  uie  book  that  put  an  end  to 
the  superstition  about  cometa.  It  is  full  of  amusement,  like 
all  his  dialectics;  and  holds  together  a  perfect  chain -armour 
of  logic,  the  handler  of  whieh  may  cut  his  finders  with  it  at 
every  turn,  almost  every  link  containing  a  double  edge.  A 
gencratioD  succeeds  quietly  to  tlie  good  done  it  by  such 
works,  and  its  benefactor's  name  is  sunk  in  the  washy  pre- 
tensions of  those  whom  he  liivs  enriched.  As  to  what  seems 
defective  in  Baylc  on  the  score  of  natural  piety,  the  reader 
may  supply  that.  A  benevolent  work,  tending  to  do  away 
real  dishonour  to  things  supernatural,  will  be  no  hindrance  to 
any  benevolent  addition  which  others  cin  bring  it,  nor  would 
Baylp,  with  his  good-natured  f.ict,  and  the  scholarly  sim- 
plicity of  hia  life,  have  found  fault  -nith  it  Bnt  he  was  a 
soldier,  after  his  fashion,  with  qmUtiei,  lioth  potiiivc  and 
negative,  fit  to  keep  him  one  ;  and  --ome  things  must  be  dis- 
pensed with  on  tlie  side  of  what  ib  desirable,  for  the  sake  of 
the  part  that  is  taken  in  the  overthrow  of  what  is  detestable. 
Him  whom  inquisitors  hate,  angels  may  love. 

7th.  Saw  the  Colombrelles,  and  the  land  about  Tortosa. 
Here  commences  the  ground  of  Italian  romance.  It  was  on 
this  i«rt  of  the  west  of  S]«in,  that  the  Payiiim  chivalry  used 
to  land,  to  go  against  Charlemagne.  Here  Orlando  pbyed 
him  the  tricks  that  got  him  the  title  of  Furioso;  and  from  the 
port  of  Barcelona,  .\ngelica  and  Medoro  took  ship  for  her 
dominion  of  Cathay.  I  confess  1  looked  at  the.se  shores  with 
a  homan  interest,  and  could  not  help  fancying  that  the  keel  of 
OM  Tosel  ma  croBsing  a   real  line,  over  which  knights  and 
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loven  had  passecL  And  so  they  have,  both  real  and  fitbuloos; 
the  former  not  less  romantic,  the  latter  scarcely  less  real ;  to 
thousands,  indeed,  much  more  so;  for  who  knows  of  himdreds 
of  real  men  and  women  that  have  crossed  these  waters,  and 
suffered  actual  passion  on  those  shores  and  hills  ?  And  who 
knows  not  Orlando  and  all  the  hard  blows  he  gave,  and  the 
harder  blow  than  all  given  him  by  two  happy  lovers;  and  the 
lovers  themselves,  the  representatives  of  all  the  young  love 
that  ever  was.  I  had  a  grudge  of  my  own  against  Angelica, 
looking  upon  myself  as  jilted  by  those  fine  eyes  which  the 
painter  has  given  her  in  the  English  picture;  for  I  took  her 
for  a  more  sentimental  person;  but  I  excused  her,  seeing  her 
beset  and  tormented  by  all  those  knights,  who  thought  they 
earned  a  right  to  her  by  hacking  and  hewing ;  and  I  more 
than  pardoned  her,  when  I  found  that  Medoro,  besides  being 
young  and  handsome,  was  a  friend  and  a  devoted  follower. 
But  what  of  that  ?  They  were  both  young  and  handsome ; 
and  love,  at  that  time  of  life,  goes  upon  no  other  merits, 
taking  all  the  rest  upon  trust  in  the  generosity  of  its  wealth, 
and  as  willing  to  bestow  a  throne  as  a  ribbon,  to  show  the  all- 
aufficiency  of  its  contentment.  Fair  speed  your  sails  ov^  the 
lucid  waters,  ye  lovers,  on  a  lover-like  sea!  Fair  speed 
them,  yet  never  land ;  for  where  the  poet  has  lefl  you,  there 
ought  yc,  as  ye  are,  to  be  living  for  ever — for  ever  gliding 
about  a  summer-sea,  touching  at  its  flowery  islands,  and 
reposing  beneath  its  moon. 

9th.  Completely  fair  wind  at  south-west.  Saw  Montserrat. 
The  sunshine,  reflected  on  the  water  from  the  lee  studding- 
sail,  was  like  shot  silk.  At  half-past  seven  in  the  evening, 
night  was  risen  in  the  east,  while  the  sun  was  setting  opposite. 
**  Black  night  has  come  up  already,"  said  our  poetical  captain. 
A  fiur  breeze  aU  night  and  all  next  day,  took  us  on  at  the  r&te 
of  about  five  miles  an  hour,  very  refreshing  after  the  calms 
and  foul  winds.  We  passed  the  Gulf  of  Lyons  still  more 
pleasantly  than  we  did  the  Bay  of  Biscay,  for  in  the  latter 
there  was  a  cahn.  In  both  of  these  places  a  little  roi^ 
^^w<^1lw£r  ig  generally  looked  for. 

18th.  The  Alps  I     It  was  the  first  time  I  had  seen  amm 
tains.     They  had  a  fine  sulky  look,  up  aloft  in  the  Ay^    €M^ 
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lofty,  and  difltant.  I  used  to  think  that  motinUiiis  wnnU 
impress  me  but  littie;  that  by  the  stune  proccsi  of  imagim- 
tion  re^-eraed,  by  which  a  brook  can  be  Jaiic!«d  a  tnighiy 
river,  irith  forests  instead  of  Tcrdure  tya  its  banks,  *  movntatn 
conld  he  luade  a  mole-hill,  orcr  which  we  step.  But  one  loot 
convinced  me  to  the  contrary.  I  finmd  I  could  elerale  betlvr 
than  I  could  pull  doivn;  and  I  was  ^Ud  of  if.  ll  tnts  not. 
that  iLe  sight  of  the  Alps  was  n^ceaBary  to  Mmvince  me  of 
"  the  being  of  a  God,"  as  it  is  ta  to  haTe  done  tmnehoij,  or 
to  pnt  nic  upon  any  reflections  rvspecting  infinity  and  fint 
causes,  of  which  I  have  had  enough  in  my  time;  b«t  I 
seemed  to  meet  for  the  first  tin"*  •  gnmd  poetical  iboa^bt  a 
a  material  shape, — to  see  a  »*  of  one's  book-wmfcn 
realized, — Eomethin^  very  earthly,  yet  standing  betweoi  eardi 
and  liearen,  like  a  piece  of  the  anlt-dilurian  world  Ifofcins  out 
of  the  coldness  of  ages.  I  remember  readli^  in  a  Review  a 
pas5age  from  some  book  of  travels,  which  spoke  of  the  author 
standing  on  the  sca-shorc,  and  being  led  by  the  silence  and 
tlic  abstraction,  and  'the  liovei  grandeur  of  the  objects  aronnd 
bini,  to  think  of  the  earth,  not  in  its  geographical  rTlatii>DS, 
but  3E  a  planet  in  connection  wiih  other  planets,  and  rotliDg 
in  the  immensity  of  space.  With  these  thoughts  I  have  bcai 
fiiniiliar.  as  T  suppose  oven-  one  Ii;is  been  who  knows  what 
whmde  is,  and  has  an  imagination,  and  perhaps  not  the  best 
healtli.  But  we  grow  used  to  the  michtii-st  a.-^peots  of 
thouglil.  as  we  do  Ir>  the  immortal  visages  of  the  moon  and 
stars:  and  theref.ire  the  first  sight  of  the  Alps,  ihousli  mncli 
less  things  than  any  of  these,  and  a  I..y,  as  I  Jiad  fancied,  fi>r 
imngiiution  to  recreate  ilstlf  with  after  their  conipanv.jtanles 
us  like  the  disproof  of  .t  doubt,  or  the  verification  of  an  rariy 
dr^am, — a  ghost,  as  it  were,  made  visible  bv  diivlisht,  aad 
giving  lis  an  i-nomtons  E«ise  of  its  presence  and  malerialiiv. 

l-.i  l!iC  coursi'  of  the  day,  we  raw  tlie  tableland  about 
Monn.-o.  h  brought  to  iny  mind  the  liidiorv>ns  dist-^s  of  the 
petty  prince  of  that  place,  when  on  his  n-nira  from  inter- 
changiv;g  eongratnhtions  with  his  new  n:.iiters  and  the  legiti- 
niates,  he  suddenly  met  his  old  master.  Xapoleon.  on"  his 
Kton  frtm.  Elba.  Or  did  he  meet  him  when  grin?  to  EHa.' 
T  fi««c«  vUdi ;  bat  the  distresses  and  confusion  of  the  pnnee 
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were  at  all  events  as  certain  as  the  snperiority  and  amnsement 
of  the  great  man.  In  either  case,  this  was  the  natural  dirision 
of  things,  and  the  circumstances  would  have  been  the  same. 
A  large  grampus  went  bj,  heaping  the  water  into  clouds  of 
foam.  Another  time,  we  saw  a  shark  with  his  fin  aboTC 
water.  The  Alps  were  now  fully  and  closely  seen,  and  a 
glorious  snnset  took  place.  There  was  the  greatest  grandeur 
and  the  loyeliest  beauty.  Among  others  was  a  small  string 
of  clouds,  like  rubies  with  facets,  a  xery  dark  tinge  being  put 
here  and  there,  as  if  by  a  painter,  to  set  off  the  rest  Red  is 
certainly  the  colour  of  beauty,  and  ruby  the  most  beautiful  of 
reds.  It  was  in  no  commonplace  spirit  that  Marlowe,  in  his 
list  of  precious  stones,  called  them  '*  beauteous  rubies,**  but 
with  exquisite  gusto: 

*'  Ba^  of  fiery  opals,  sapphires,  amethjstt, 
Jadntht,  bard  topaz,  griits-green  emmldt, 
Beamieoms  rubies,  iparkling  diamoodt,"  &c. 

They  come  upon  you,  among  the  rest,  like  the  women  of  gems. 
All  these  colours  wc  had  about  us  in  our  Mediterranean  sun- 
sets; and  as  if  fortune  would  add  to  them  by  a  freak  of  fancy, 
a  little  shoal  of  fish,  sparkling  as  silyer,  leaped  out  of  the 
water  this  afternoon,  like  a  sprinkle  of  shillings.  They  were 
the  anchovies,  or  Sardinias  that  wc  eat.  They  give  a  burlesque 
title  to  the  sovereign  of  these  seas,  whom  the  Tuscans  call 
**  King  of  the  Sardinias."* 

We  were  now  sailing  up  the  angle  of  the  Gulf  of  Genoa, 
its  shore  looking  as  Italian  as  possible,  with  groves  and  white 
villages.  The  names,  too,  were  alluring, — Oneglia,  Albengm, 
Sarona;  the  last,  the  birthplace  of  a  sprightly  poet  (Frugoni), 
whoae  works  I  was  acquainted  with.  The  breeze  was  the  ttrong- 
est  we  had  had  yet,  and  not  quite  fair,  but  we  made  good 
head  against  it;  the  queen-like  city  of  Genoa,  crowned  with 
white  palaces,  sat  at  the  end  of  the  gulf,  as  if  to  reoeive  «s  in 
state;  and  at  two  o'clock,  the  waters  being  as  blue  ssdbe  skj, 
sad  all  hearts  rejoicing,  we  entered  our  Italian  facrboar,  and 
heard  Italian  words. 

liQckily  for  us,  these  first  wards  were  Toseaa.    Apflotboat 


*  Koty  however,  I  rappofs,  the  Kiag  BOW  Ri^piaf;  wfcsbasfivcB 
divots  ollisr  fish  to  fry. 
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came  out.  Somebody  asked  aqtieslion  which  we  did  not  bear, 
and  the  captain  replied  to  it-  "  Va  beke,"  said  the  pilot,  in  « 
fine  opcu  voice,  and  turned  the  head  of  the  boat  with  a  tranqoil 
dignity.  "  Va  bene,"  thought  I,  indeed.  "  All  goea  well" 
truly.  The  words  arc  dchcious,  aod  the  omen  good.  My  family 
haTO  arrtTcd  bo  ior  in  safety ;  wo  have  but  a  little  reiore  voyage 
to  make,  a  few  steps  to  measure  back  In  this  calm  ]t[»litern- 
neaii ;  the  weather  is  glorious  ;  taly  looks  hke  what  we  ex- 
pected; in  a  day  or  two  we  sha^  hear  of  our  frienda:  health 
and  peace  are  before  us,  picas  to  others  and  profit  to  out'- 
selves ;   and  it  is  hard  if  i  lot  enjoy  again,  before  long, 

the  society  of  all  our  friendi^,  i  abroad  and  at  home.  In  a 
day  or  two  we  receired  a  »..»..  from  Shelley,  saying  that 
winds  and  waves,  he  hoped,  would  never  part  us  more. — 
Alaa!  for  that  snyiiig- 

On  the  28th  of  June,  we  set  sail  for  Leghorn.  The  weather 
was  still  as  fine  as  possible,  and  our  concluding  trip  as  ag;ree- 
able;  with  the  exception  of  a  stonn  of  thunder  and  hghtning 
one  night,  which  was  the  completest  I  ever  saw.  Our  news- 
paper friend,  "  the  oldest  man  living,"  ought  to  have  been 
there  to  see  it.  The  lightning  fell  in  all  parts  of  the  sea,  like 
pillars  ;  or  like  great  melted  fires,  suddenly  dropped  from  a 
giant  torch.  Now  it  pierced  the  sea  like  rods;  now  fell  hke 
enormous  flakes  or  tongues,  suddenly  swallowed  up.  At  one 
time,  it  seemed  to  confine  itself  to  a  dark  comer  of  the  ocean, 
making  formidable  shows  of  gigantic  and  flashing  lances  (for 
it  was  the  nio,st  perpendictJar  lightning  I  ever  saw)  :  then  it 
dashed  broadly  at  the  whole  sea,  as  if  it  would  sweep  us  away 
in  flame;  and  then  came  in  random  portions  about  the  vessel, 
treading  the  waves  hither  and  ihiiher,  like  the  legs  of  ficrj- 
spirits  descending  in  wrath. 

I  now  had  a  specimen  (and  confess  I  was  not  son^-  to  see 

it)  of  the  fear  which  could  enter  even  into  the  hearts  of  our 

"  gallant  herrots,"   when   thrown   into  an   unusual   situation. 

The  captain,  almost  the  only  man  unmoved,  or  apparenlJy  so 

(and  I  really  believe  he  was  as  fearless  on  all  occasions,  as  his 

tbIout,  to  say  nothing  of  his  brandy  and  water,  could 

■-■  so  exasperated  with  the  alarm  depicted  in  the 

tf  his  crew,  that  he  contemptuously  knocked 
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down  the  poor  fellow  at  the  helm  [his  brother,  an  apprentice 
seaman]  and  cried,  ^'  You  are  afraid,  sir!*'  For  our  ports, 
having  no  fear  of  thunder  and  lightning,  and  not  being  fully 
aware  perhaps  of  the  danger  to  which  vessels  are  exposed  on 
these  occasions,  particularly  if,  like  our  Channel  friend,  they 
carry  gunpowder  (as  most  of  them  do,  more  or  less),  we  were 
<]uite  at  our  ease  compared  with  our  inexperienced  friends 
about  us,  who  had  never  witnessed  anything  of  the  like  before, 
even  in  books.  Besides,  we  thought  it  impossible  for  the 
Mediterranean  to  play  us  any  serious  trick, — that  sunny  and 
lucid  basin,  which  we  had  beheld  only  in  its  contrast  with  a 
northern  and  a  winter  sea.  Little  did  we  think,  that  in  so 
short  a  space  of  time,  and  somewhere  about  this  very  spot,  a 
catastrophe  would  take  place,  that  should  put  an  end  to  all 
sweet  thoughts,  both  of  the  Mediterranean  and  of  the  south. 


CHAPTER    XVIII. 


RETURN   TO  FIRST  ACQUADfTAXCB    WITH   LORD  BTRON  AKD 

THOICAB  MOORE. 

Lord  Btrok  was  at  Leghorn ;  the  bad  weather  has  disap- 
peared ;  the  vesHcl  is  about  to  enter  port ;  and  as  everything 
concerning  the  noble  lord  is  interesting,  and  the  like  may  be 
said  of  his  brother  wit  and  poet,  Thomas  Moore,  who  intro- 
duced me  to  him,  I  will  take  this  opportunity  of  doing  what 
had  better,  perhaps,  have  been  done  when  I  first  made  his  knd- 
8hip*8  acquaintance ;  namely,  state  when  it  was  that  I  first  taw 
the  one,  and  how  I  became  acquainted  with  the  other.  My  inti- 
macy with  Lord  Bjrron  is  about  to  become  closer ;  the  results 
of  it  are  connected  both  with  him  and  his  friend,  and  m  these 
lesnlts  are  on  the  eve  of  commencing,  my  own  intereiS  in  the 
sotject  ia  strengthened,  and  I  call  things  to  mind  which  I  had 
sofcrcd  to  escape  me. 

The  first  time  I  saw  Lord  Byron,  he  was  rfliHtfiiiig  the  part 
of  Lemder,  under  the  auspices  of  Mr.  Jackson,  the  prize- 
fi|^iftar«  It  was  in  the  river  Thames,  befiote  his  first  visit  to 
Gfeecse.    Tliere  used  to  be  a  bathing-maciiiDe  stationed  oa  the 
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cutczn  nde  of  Westmiiister  Bridge  ;  and  I  bad  beea  bothutg', 
and  iraa  standing  on  this  mnchine  odjnstiiig  my  clotlies,  wbn 
I  noticed  a  respectable-looking  nmnlT  peraon,  who  ■was  eyeing 
•emeduBg  ut  n  distance.  Tliis  was  Mr.  Jackson  wailing  lot 
hia  pa|£l.  The  latter  wad  swimmtng  wic^  Boaiebod^  for  a 
wager.  I  forgot  whiit  his  tutor  said  of  Iiim  ;  but  he  sixJw  in 
tenna  of  praise.  1  eavi  nothing  in  Lord  B^ron  at  tlwt  tinM^ 
bat  ft  yaunq  man  who,  like  myself,  had  writtiai  &  bod  Tolane 
of  po^ne;  nnd  thcitgli  1  had  .1  sympathy  with  him  on  thta 
aceonn^  and  laore  renpect  for  his  rank  than  I  was  willii^  t(< 
■uppoN,  my  eytnpaihy  was  not  ao  agreeuble  one;  so,  contmt- 
ing  aiyaclf  with  st^ng  his  lordsliip's  bead  bob  up  and  down  ia 
the  water,  like  a  bnoy,  1  come  awRy. 

Lord  B^itm,  when  he  afterwards  came  to  eee  nie  in  jniaDai 
waa  pleased  to  rrj^i  that  I  bad  not  stayed.  He  told  mo, 
that  the  ^ght  of  my  Tolume  at  Harrow  had  been  one  of  his 
incentives  to  write  versos,  and  that  he  had  had  the  sarae 
passion  for  friendsliip  which  I  bad  displaytd  111  it.  To  ray 
astonishment  he  quoted  some  of  the  liues,  and  would  not  hear 
me  speak  ill  of  thcni.  His  harbinger  in  the  visit  w;is  Moore. 
Moore  told  me,  that,  besides  liking  my  politics,  his  lordship 
liked  the  Feast  of  the  Potts,  anil  would  be  plad  to  make  my 
acquaintance.  I  said  I  felt  myself  highly  flattered,  and 
should  be  proud  to  entertain  his  lordship  aa  well  as  a  poor 
patriot  eould.  He  was  accordingly  invit<ii  to  dinner.  His 
friend  only  stipulated  tliat  there  should  be  "  fish  and  T^ct- 
sbles  for  the  noble  bard;"  his  lordship  at  that  lime  being 
an ti -carnivorous  in  his  eating.  He  came,  and  we  passed  a 
Tery  pleasant  afternoon,  talking  of  books,  and  school,  and  of 
their  friend  and  brother  poet  the  late  Rev.  ilr.  Bowles,  whose 
sonnets  were  among  the  enrly  inspirations  of  Coleridge. 

Lord  Byron,  as  the  reader  baa  seen,  subjetiuenlly  called  on 

me   in  the  prison  several  times.     He  nsed  to  bring  books  for 

the  Storji  of  Rimini,   which   I   was  then  writing.      He  would 

not  let  the  footman  bring  theni  in.     He  woiUd  enter  with  s 

con]^  of  quartoa  under  his  arm ;  and  give  you  to  understand 

ler  rf  being  a  friend  and  a  man  of  letters 

*hi»a  that  by  flattering  one's  vanity  he 

11  freedom  ^ttxa  it;  for  he  could  sec 
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▼erj  well^  that  I  had  more  value  for  lords  than  I  lop* 
poaed. 

The  noble  poet  was  a  warm  politician,  earnest  in  the  causa 
of  liberty.  His  fidliire  in  the  Uonse  of  Lords  is  well  known. 
He  was  very  candid  about  it ;  said  he  was  much  frightened, 
and  should  never  be  able  to  do  anything  that  way.  Lords  of 
all  parties  came  about  him,  and  consc^cd  him.  He  particu* 
larly  mentioned  Lord  Sidmouth,  as  being  unexpectedly  kind. 

It  was  very  pleasant  to  see  Lord  Byron  and  Moore  tpge* 
ther.  They  harmonized  admirably :  though  their  knowledge 
of  ooe  another  began  in  talking  of  a  duel,  in  consequence  of 
his  lordship  attacking  the  licence  of  certain  early  verses. 
Moore's  acquaintance  with  myself  (as  &r  as  concerned  corre- 
spondence by  letter)  originated  in  the  mention  of  him  in  the 
^€€Ut  of  the  Poets,  He  subsequently  wrote  an  opera  called  the 
Slue  Stocking^  respecting  which  he  sent  me  a  letter,  at  once 
deprecating,  and  warranting,  objection  to  it  I  was  then 
editor  of  the  Examiner :  I  did  object  to  it,  though  with  all 
acknowledgment  of  his  genius.  He  came  to  see  me,  saying 
I  was  very  much  in  the  right;  and  an  intercourse  took  place 
which  was  never  ostensibly  interrupted  till  I  thought  mysdf 
aggrieved  by  his  opposition  to  the  periodical  work  proposed 
to  me  by  his  noble  friend.  I  say  ''  thought  myself  aggrieved,*' 
because  I  have  long  since  acquitted  him  of  any  intcntioa 
towards  me,  more  hostile  than  that  of  seal  in  behalf  of  what 
he  supposed  best  for  his  lord^p.  He  was  desirous  of  pre* 
venting  his  friend  from  coming  before  the  Tory  critics  under 
a  new  and  irritating  aspect,  at  a  time  when  it  mi^^t  be 
considered  prudent  to  keep  quiet,  and  propitiate  objectieas 
already  existing.  The  only  thing  which  remained  for  me  to 
eoodplain  of,  was  his  not  telling  me  so  frankly;  for  this  woaki 
have  been  a  confidence  which  I  deserved;  and  it  would  cither 
have  made  me,  of  my  own  accord,  object  to  the  piefecl  aS 
onoe,  without  the  least  hesitation,  or,  at  all  eveslSy  have  been 
met  by  me  with  such  a  hearty  sense  of  the  objettPtTs  plain 
dealing,  and  in  so  friendly  a  i^irit  of  difference^  that  bo  ill- 
Wfillt  I  think,  could  have  remained  on  either  side.  Moore,  at 
kaity  was  of  too  generous  a  spirit  fiv  it;  and  I  was  of  too 
gnteftdaone. 
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Unfortunatply,  this  plnii  was  not  adopled  by  his  lord^bip's 
I'rienda;  and  hence  a  series  of  bitter  feelings  on  both  udm, 
which,  as  I  was  the  first  to  express  them,  ao  I  did  not  hestate 
to  be  the  first  to  rcgivt  publicly,  when  on  both  aides  tbqr 
had  tacitly  been  done  away. 

Moore  I'ancied.  among  other  things,  that  I  meant  to  paia 
him  by  S]H>ak.ing  of  his  small  suture ;  and  perhaps  it  waa 
wrong  to  haz.-u-d  a  remark  on  so  delicate  a  subject,  however 
inoffensiveiy  meant ;  especially  as  it  led  to  other  peracmal 
characteristics,  which  might  have  seemed  of  less  doubtful 
intentioD.  Bui  I  felt  only  a  painter's  pleasure  in  taking  the 
porbait;  nnd  1  fl^ittered  tiirself  that,  aa  far  as  externals  went, 
I  abundaudy  evinced  my  good-will,  not  only  by  d<»Dg  juatiov 
to  all  that  was  handsome  and  poetical  in  his  aspect,  oitd 
by  Doticinir  tlio  beauty  reported  of  his  childlicod.  but  by 
the  things  which  I  said  of  the  greatness  obeerrable  in  so 
many  littie  men  in  histon',  especially  as  recorded  by  Claren- 
don. In  fact,  ihia  had  been  such  a  favourite  subject  with 
me,  that  some  joum.ilista  coQcluded  I  must  be  short  mvself ; 
whidi  is  not  the  case.  Men  of  great  action,  I  suspect,  in- 
cluding the  most  heroical  soldiers,  have  been  for  the  most 
part  of  sliort  stature,  from  the  labutous  Tvdeus.  to  AU'.Tander 
luid  Agesilaus,  and  so  downwanb  to  Wellington  and  Xapo- 
leon.  Xcr  have  ^oges  and  poets,  or  ,iny  kind  of  ^aius,  been 
wanting  to  the  list :  from  the  ancient  phi!os('phir  who  was 
obliged  to  carry  lead  in  his  pockeis  lest  he  should  be  blown 
uwav,  down  to  Michael  Angelo,  and  Montai-me.  and  Barrow, 
and  Spenser  himself,  and  the  Fulklands  and  Haleses  of  Cla- 
rendon, and  Pope,  and  Steele,  aai  Reynold^,  and  Mozart. 

Moore's  forehead  was  l"ony  .ind  full  of  character,  with 
'■  bumps  ■'  cf  wit,  lar^  and  radiant  enough  to  trans^Tt  a 
phrenologist.  Sterne  had  such  another.  Hi^  eves  wrre  as 
ikirfc  and  liae  as  you  would  wish  lo  see  uadcr  a  svt  of  vine- 
leaves;  his  mouth  generous  and  good  humoured,  with  dim- 
ples ;  and  his  manner  as  bright  a.-  his  talk,  fu!i  cf  the  wish 
to  ple.ise  an,!  K'  pleased.  He  sang,  ai^  plave-1  w::h  Treat 
taste  en  the  pianotv-rte.  as  might  be  sarpieed  fn::^  his  musical 
wmpeeitions.  His  voic*.  which  *a*  a  little  h^^rsie  in  speak- 
ing (at  1«M  I  used  to  think  si-i.  sortet»i  into  a  breath,  like 
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that  of  the  flute,  when  singing.  In  speaking,  he  was  em- 
phatic in  rolling  the  letter  r,  perhaps  out  of  a  despair  of  being 
able  to  get  rid  of  the  national  peculiarity.  The  structure  of 
his  versification,  when  I  knew  him,  was  more  artificial  than 
it  was  afterwards;  and  in  his  serious  compositions  it  suited 
him  better.  He  had  hardly  fiuth  enough  in  the  sentiments 
of  which  he  treated  to  give  way  to  his  impulses  in  writing, 
except  when  they  were  festive  and  witty;  and  artificial 
thoughts  demand  a  similar  embodiment.  Both  patriotism 
and  personal  experience,  however,  occasionally  inspired  him 
with  lyric  pathos;  and  in  his  naturally  musical  perception  of 
the  right  principles  of  versification,  he  contemplated  the  fine, 
easy-playing,  muscular  style  of  Dryden,  with  a  sort  of  peril- 
ous pleasure.  I  remember  his  quoting  with  delight  a  couplet 
of  Dryden's,  which  came  with  a  particular  grace  from  his  lips : — 

"  Let  honour  and  preferment  go  for  gold ; 
But  glorioiift  beauty  if  n't  to  be  lol^" 

Beside  the  pleasure  I  took  in  Moore's  society  as  a  man  of 
wit,  I  had  a  great  esteem  for  him  as  a  man  of  candour  and 
independence.  His  letters  were  full  of  all  that  was  pleasant 
in  him.  As  I  was  a  critic  at  that  time,  and  in  the  habit  of 
giving  my  opinion  of  his  works  in  the  Examiner^  he  would 
write  me  his  opinion  of  the  opinion^  with  a  mixture  of  good 
humour,  admission,  and  deprecation,  so  truly  delightful,  and 
a  sincerity  of  criticism  on  my  own  writings  so  extraordinary 
for  so  courteous  a  man,  though  with  abundance  of  balm  and 
eulogy,  that  never  any  subtlety  of  compliment  could  surpass 
it;  and  with  all  my  self-confidence  I  never  ceased  to  think 
that  the  honour  was  on  my  side,  and  that  I  coidd  only  deserve 
such  candour  of  intercourse  by  being  as  ingenuous  as  himself. 
This  admiring  regard  for  him  he  completed  by  his  behaviour 
to  an  old  patron  of  his,  who,  not  thinking  it  politic  to  retain 
him  openly  by  his  side,  proposed  to  facilitate  hia  aooepUDee 
of  a  place  under  the  Tories;  an  accommodation  which  Moore 
zejected  as  an  indignity.  I  thought,  afierwarda^  tint  a 
of  auch  a  spirit  should  not  have  condescended  to  attack 
•eaa  and  poor  foolish  Madame  de  Wareoa,  out  a£  a  deaie  to 
light  himself  with  polite  life,  and  with  the  miwmarj  of  soine 
Iboiightless  productiona  of  his  own.     Polite  fife  was  <kAj  too 
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^ppy  to  poE.scss  liim  in  hia  graver  dnje;  sad  the  thouglttleas 
prodnctions,  however  lo  be  regrettol  on  reflection,  were 
reccmcile&lrilc  to  reflection  itsdf  on  the  same  grounds  on  which. 
Nstnre  herself  and  all  her  exuberance  is  to  be  reconciled. 
At  least,  widiout  preBiiniing  to  judge  nature  in  the  abstract, 
an  nltrft-seusitivc  and  enjoying  poet  is  himself  a  productjoo  of 
natnre;  and  we  may  rest  a^Eured,  that  she  will  no  more  jtidge 
him  with  harHhucE»  ultimiilely,  than  blie  will  eondcma  the 
exeea  of  lier  own  vines  «id  fig-trees. 


CHAPTER   XIX.  ^H 

tOED  BYEOS  IK  ITALT — BHELLET — PISA. 
As  I  am  now  about  to  re-enter  into  tlie  Iiistory  of  my  connec- 
tion with  Lord  Byrou,  I  will  state  in  what  spirit  I  mean  to  do  it. 
It  is  related  of  an  It.ili.in  pout  (Alamanni),  that  having  in 
his  younger  days  bitterly  sitirized  llie  house  of  Austria,  he 
found  himself  awkwardly  siluatt'd  iii  more  advanced  life,  when, 
being  in  exile,  and  employed  by  Francis  the  First,  the  king 
sent  him  on  an  eniliassy  to  the  court  of  Charles  the  Fifth. 
One  of  his  sarcasms,  in  particular,  had  been  very  offensive. 
Alluding  to  the  Austrian  crest,  the  two-lieaded  eagle,  he  had 
described  the  imperial  house  as  a  monstrous  creature, 

Which  bore  two  be&ks,  the  better  to  devonr. 
{"  Che  per  piii  divorar,  due  bccchi  porta.") 

Charles  had  treasured  this  passage  in  liis  miml;  and  vrheu  the 
amliassador,  perhaps  forgetting  it  altogether,  or  trusting  to  its 
being  forgotten,  had  terminated  a  line  oration,  full  of  compU' 
niciits  to  the  power  whieh  he  had  so  angrily  painted,  tlie  Em- 
peror, without  making  any  other  obsenation,  calmly  said — 

"  Wliicb  bore  two  beaks,  the  better  to  do»our." 
"  yir,"  Kaid  Alamanni,  not  hesit;iling,  or  betraying  any  con- 
fusion (wiiich  shows  that  he  was  either  prepared  for  the 
rebuke,  or  was  a  man  of  great  presence  of  mind),  "  when  I 
wrote  tliat  passage  I  spoke  as  a  iK)et,  to  whom  it  is  permitted 
to  use  fictions ;  but  now  I  speak  as  an  ambassador,  who  is 
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bound  to  ttttar  tratk  I  spoke  then  as  a  jaaog  man;  bat  I 
now  speak  as  a  man  advanced  in  years.  I  spoke  a«  one  who 
was  agitated  by  grief  and  passion  at  the  wretched  conditioii 
of  my  oonntry;  bat  now  I  am  calm,  and  free  from  passion." 
Charles  rose  from  his  seat,  and  laying  his  hand  on  ihe  shonlder 
of  the  ambassador,  said,  in  the  kindest  manner,  that  the  loss 
of  his  ooimtry  ought  not  to  grieve  him,  since  he  had  fomid 
tnch  a  patron  in  Francis;  and  that  to  an  honest  man  every 
place  was  his  coontry. 

I  woald  apply  this  anecdote  to  some  things  which  I  have 
ibrmerly  said  of  Lord  Byron.  I  do  not  mean  tiiat  I  ever 
wrote  any  fictions  about  him.  I  wrote  nothing  which  I  did 
not  feel  to  be  trae,  or  think  so.  But  I  can  say  with  Al^mMmi^ 
that  I  was  then  a  young  man,  and  that  I  am  now  advanced  in 
years.  I  can  say,  that  I  was  agitated  by  grief  and  anger, 
and  that  I  am  now  free  from  anger.  I  can  say,  that  I  was 
far  more  alive  to  other  people's  defects  than  to  my  own,  and 
that  I  am  now  sufficiently  sensible  of  my  own  to  diow  to  others 
the  charity  which  I  need  myself.  I  can  say,  moreover,  that 
apart  from  a  little  allowance  for  provocation,  I  do  not  think 
it  right  to  e^diibit  what  is  amiss,  or  may  be  thought  amias, 
in  the  character  of  a  iellow-creatare,  out  of  any  feeling  but 
tmmistakeable  soitqw,  or  the  wish  to  lessen  evils  whidi 
society  itself  may  have  caused. 

Lord  Byron,  with  respect  to  the  points  on  which  he  erred 
and  suffered  (lor  on  all  others,  a  man  like  himself,  poet  and 
wit,  could  not  but  give  and  receive  pleasure),  was  the  victim 
of  a  bad  bringing  up,  of  a  series  of  false  positions  in  society, 
of  evils  arising  from  the  mistakes  of  society  itself,  of  a  personal 
disadvantage  (which  his  feelings  exaggerated),  nay,  of  his 
very  advantages  of  person,  and  of  a  fiuM  so  handsome  aa  to 
render  him  an  object  of  admiration.  Even  liie  lameness,  of 
which  he  had  such  a  resentment,  only  softened  the  admiration 
with  tenderness. 

But  he  did  not  begin  life  under  good  infiuoiceB.  He  had 
a  mother,  herself,  in  all  probability,  the  victim  of  bad  train- 
ing, who  would  fling  the  dishes  from  table  at  his  head,  and 
tell  him  he  would  be  a  scoundrel  Hke  Ins  fetfaer.  His  fether, 
who  was  cousin  to  the  previous  lord,  had  been  what  is  called 
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n  nun  upoia  (own,  and  -waa  neither  rich  nor  Tery  reapectablc. 
The  young  lord,  whose  means  had  not  yet  recovered  theni- 
Belves,  went  to  school,  noble  but  poor,  especting  to  bo  in  ih«- 
uscendant  ^vith  his  lillc,  yet  kept  down  by  the  Inconsistency 
of  his  condition.  lie  lelt  school  to  put  on  the  cap  with  the 
gold  tuft,  which  is  worshipped  at  college: — be  left  college  to 
fall  info  soRie  of  the  worst  hands  on  the  town: — his  first  pro- 
ductions were  contemptuously  criticised,  and  his  genius  wji» 
thus  provoked  into  satire: — his  next  were  over-prai»cd,  which 
increased  his  eelf-love: — he  married  when  his  temper  hoi 
been  soured  by  difficulties,  and  his  will  and  pleasiu^  pamperol 
by  the  sex: — and  he  went  companionlesa  into  a  foreign  counby, 
where  all  this  perpiesdty  could  repose  without  being  taqghi 
better,  and  where  tlie  sense  of  a  lost  popularity  could  be 
drowned  in  hcence. 

Should  we  not  wonder  that  he  retained  so  much  of  tlv 
grand  and  beautiful  in  his  writings  ? — that  the  indestruc- 
tible tendency  of  the  poetical  to  the  good  should  have  strugglid 
to  BO  much  purpose  through  faults  and  inconsistencies? — 
rather  than  quarrel  with  hia  would-be  misanthropy  and  Lis 
effeminate  wailings?  The  worst  things  which  he  did  were 
to  gird  resentfully  at  women,  and  to  condescend  to  some 
other  pettiness  of  conduct  which  he  persuaded  himself  were 
self-defences  on  his  own  part,  and  merited  by  liis  frUow- 
creatures.  But  he  waa  never  incapable  of  generosity ;  lie 
waa  susceptible  of  the  teuderest  emotions ;  and  though  I  doubt, 
from  a  certain  proud  and  stormy  look  about  the  upper  ['art 
of  his  face,  whether  hia  command  of  temper  could  ever  have 
been  quite  relied  on,  yet  I  cannot  help  thinking,  that  had  he 
been  properly  brought  up,  there  would  have  been  nobody 
capable  of  more  lasting  and  loving  attachments.  The  lower 
part  of  the  face  was  a  model  of  beauty. 

I  am  sorry  1  ever  wrote  a  syllable  respecting  Loiil  Byron 
which  might  have  been  spared.  I  have  still  to  relate  my  con- 
nection with  him,  but  it  will  be  related  in  a  different  manner. 
I'ride,  it  is  said,  will  have  a  fall:  and  I  must  own,  that  on 
this  subject  I  have  experienced  the  truth  of  the  saying.  I 
had  prided  myself — I  should  pride  myself  now  if  I  had  not 
^een  thus  rebuked— on  not  being  one  of  those  who  tjilh  against 
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Others.  I  went  counter  to  this  feeling  in  a  book;  and  to 
crown  the  absurdity  of  the  contradiction,  I  was  foolish  enough 
to  suppose  that  the  very  fact  of  my  so  doing  would  show  that 
I  had  done  it  in  no  other  instance!  that  having  been  thus 
public  in  the  error,  credit  would  be  given  me  for  never  having 
been  privately  so !  Such  are  the  delusions  inflicted  on  us  by 
self-love.  When  the  consequence  was  represented  to  roe  as 
characterized  by  my  enemies,  I  felt,  enemies  though  they 
were,  as  if  I  blushed  from  head  to  foot.  It  is  true  I  had  been 
goaded  to  the  task  by  misrepresentations: — ^I  had  resisted 
every  other  species  of  temptation  to  do  it: — and,  after  all,  I 
said  more  in  his  excuse,  and  less  to  his  disadvantage,  than 
many  of  those  who  reproved  me.  But  enough.  I  owed  the 
acknowledgment  to  him  and  to  myself;  and  I  shall  proceed 
on  my  course  with  a  sigh  for  both,  and  I  trust  in  the  good- 
will of  the  sincere. 

To  return,  then,  to  my  arrival  at  Leghorn. 

In  the  harbour  of  Leghorn  I  found  Mr.  Trelawny,  of  the 
old  Comiah  fiunily  of  that  name,  since  known  as  the  author 
of  the  Younger  Brother,  He  was  standing  with  his  knight- 
errant  aspect,  dark,  handsome,  and  mustachioed,  in  Lord 
Byron's  boat,  the  Bolivar ^  of  which  he  had  taken  charge  for 
his  lordship.  In  a  day  or  two  I  went  to  see  my  noble  ac- 
quaintance, who  was  in  what  the  Italians  call  vill^;giatura  at 
Monte  Nero ;  that  is  to  say,  enjoying  a  country  house  for  the 
season.  I  there  became  witness  to  a  singular  adventure, 
which  seemed  to  make  me  free  of- Italy  and  stilettos  before 
I  had  well  set  foot  in  the  country. 

The  day  was  very  hot ;  the  road  to  Monte  Nero  was  very 
hot,  through  dusty  suburbs ;  and  when  I  got  there,  I  found 
the  hottest  looking  house  I  ever  saw.  It  was  salmon  colour. 
Think  of  this,  flaring  over  the  country  in  a  hot  Italian  sun  I 

But  the  greatest  of  all  the  heats  was  within.  Upon  seeing 
Lord  Byron,  I  hardly  knew  him,  he  was  grown  so  &t;  and  he 
was  longer  in  recognising  me,  I  had  grown  so  thin.  He  took 
me  into  an  inner  room,  and  introduced  me  to  Madame  Guio- 
cioli,  then  very  young  as  well  as  handsome,  who  was  in  a  stale 
of  great  agitation.  Her  face  was  flushed,  her  eyes  lit  up,  and 
her  hair  (which  she  wore  hanging  loose),  streaming  as  if  ia 
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disoider.  The  Conte  Pi ctro,  her  brother,  came  in  preseirtlr, 
also  in  &  stale  of  agitiition,  and  Iiaving  his  arm  in  n  sting.  1 
then  learnt''.!  that  a  quarrel  having  taken  pbiee  among  ilw 
Bernat*,  the  yonng  Count  had  interfered,  and  been  stabbed. 
He  was  very  ang^y ;  Madame  Gnicrioli  was  more  so,  and  could 
not  admit  the  charitable  comments  cf  Loril  Byron,  who  was 
for  making-  light  of  tlic  matter.  They  seemed  to  think  the 
honour  of  their  nation  at  stake.  Indeed,  there  vae  a  look  in 
the  boaineM  not  a  httle  formidable;  for  tliongh  the  stab  w:u 
not  mnch,  the  inflictor  of  it  threataned  more,  and  vhb  at  that 
minute  keeping  watch  outside,  with  the  avowed  inCention  of 
atsanltiiig  the  first  person  that  issued  forth.  I  looked  out  of 
the  window,  imd  met  his  eye  glaring  upwards  like  »  tiger.  He 
had  H  red  cap  on  like  a  Bsnsculolte,  and  a  most  sinister  aspect, 
dreary  and  meagre — -that  of  a  proper  caitiff. 

How  long  things  had  continued  in  tliia  state  I  cannot  say ; 
but  the  hour  was  come  when  Lord  Byron  and  his  friend  took 
their  evening  drive,  and  the  thing  was  to  bo  put  an  end  to 
somehow.  A  servant  had  been  despatched  for  the  police,  and 
was  not  returned. 

At  length  we  set  out,  the  lady  earnestly  entreating  his  lord- 
Hhip  to  keep  back,  and  all  of  us  uniting  to  keep  in  advance  of 
Conte  Pictro,  who  was  exaspernttd. 

It  was  a  curious  moment  for  a  stranger  from  England.  I 
fancied  myself  pitched  into  one  of  the  scenes  in  tlie  Mijiterits 
of  Udolpho.  Everything  was  new,  foreign,  and  vehement. 
There  wat  the  Jady,  flushed  and  disherclled,  exclaiming  against 
the  "  sceleralo";  the  young  Count,  wounded  and  threatening; 
and  the  assassin  waiting  for  us  with  his  knife.  Nobody,  how- 
ever, could  have  put  a  better  face  on  the  matter  than  Lord 
Byroa  did, — composed,  and  endeavouring  to  compose:  and  as 
to  myself,  I  was  so  occupied  with  the  wiiole  scene,  that  1  had 
not  time  to  be  frightened.  Forth  we  issue  iit  the  house  door, 
all  squeezing  to  have  the  jjonour  of  being  first,  when  a  ttrmi- 
iiation  is  put  to  the  tragedy  by  the  man's  throwing  himself  on 
a  bench,  extending  his  arms,  and  bursting  into  tears.  His  cap 
was  half  over  his  eyea  ;  his  face  gaunt,  ugly,  aud  unshaved  ; 
hia  appearance  altogether  more  squalid  and  miserable  than 
a  would  conceive  it  ]>ossibIe  to  find  in  such  an 
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ertibliAment.  This  blewed  figure  rectined  weeping  and  mul- 
ing, and  asking  pardoa  for  his  offence ;  and  to  crown  all,  he 
]«quested  Lord  Bjron  to  kiss  him. 

The  noble  lord  oonoeiTed  sach  an  excess  of  charity  super- 
fluoos.  He  pardoned  him,  but  said  he  must  not  think  of 
remaining  in  his  service ;  upon  which  the  man  renewed  his 
weeping  and  wailing,  and  continued  kissing  his  hand.  I 
was  then  struck  with  the  footing  on  which  the  gentry  and 
thor  servants  stand  with  each  other  in  Italy,  and  the  good- 
nature with  idiich  the  strongest  exhibitions  of  anger  can  ba 
followed  up.  Conte  Pietro,  who  was  full  of  good  qualities  (lor 
though  he  was  here  with  his  sister^s  lover,  we  must  not  judge 
of  Italian  customs  by  English),  accepted  the  man's  hand,  and 
even  shook  it  heartily ;  and  Madame  Guiccioli,  though  tmable 
to  subside  so  quickly  from  her  state  of  indignant  exaltatiop, 
looked  in  relenting  sort,  and  speedily  accorded  him  her  grace 
also,  seeing  my  lord  had  forgiven  him.  The  man  was  all 
penitence  and  wailing,  but  he  was  obliged  to  quit.  The  police 
would  have  forced  him,  if  he  had  not  been  dismissed.  He  left 
the  country,  and  called  in  his  way  on  Shelley,  who  was  shocked 
at  his  appeaiance,  and  gave  him  some  money  out  of  his  very 
antipathy ;  for  he  thought  nobody  would  help  such  an  ill-look- 
ing fellow,  if  he  did  not. 

The  unpleasant  part  of  the  business  did  not  end  here.  It 
was,  remotely,  one  of  the  causes  of  Lord  Byron's  leaving  Italy; 
lor  it  increased  the  awkwardness  of  his  position  with  the 
Tuscan  government,  and  gave  a  further  unsteadiness  to  his 
proceedings.  His  friends,  the  Gambas,  were  already  only 
upon  sufferance  in  Tuscany.  They  had  been  obliged  to  quit 
their  native  country  Romagna,  on  account  of  their  connection 
witii  the  Carbonari;  aikd  Lord  Byron,  who  had  identified him- 
aelf  with  their  fortunes,  became  a  party  to  their  wanderings, 
and  to  the  fiwting  on  which  they  stood  wherever  they  were 
permitted  to  abide.  The  Grand  Duke's  government  had  given 
liim  to  understand  that  they  were  at  liberty  to  reside  in  Tus- 
cany, provided  they  were  discreet.  Afraocu  which  happened 
in  Uie  sHeeU  of  Pisa,  a  little  before  I  came,  had  given  a  shock 
to  the  tranquillity  of  this  good  understanding;  the  retioue  of 
the  Grambas  having  been  the  foremost  peraons  concerned  ia  it : 
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and  now,  anol.lier  of  tiieir  men  having  caused  a  disturbance, 
the  dileuUDii  was  completed.  Lord  Byrou's  residence  iu  Tus- 
cany was  made  uneaey  to  him.  It,  nas  desired  that  be  should 
separate  him^lf  Ironi  the  Gnjnba!' :  and  though  it  was  under- 
Htood  that  a  little  courtesy  on  hia  pnrt  towards  the  Grand 
Duke  and  Duchess,  the  latter  of  wliom  was  said  to  be  par- 
ticularly desirous  of  seeing  him  at  court,  would  have  produced 
a  carU-blatiche  for  all  parties,  yet  he  chose  to  take  neither  of 
those  stepa ;  he  therefore  returned  to  bis  house  at  Pisa,  only 
to  reside  there  two  or  three  laouths  longer ;  after  which  bn 
quitted  the  grand-ducal  territory,  and  departed  for  Genoa. 

From  Monte  Nero  I  returued  to  Leghorn  \  aod,  taking  leave 
of  our  vessel,  we  put  up  at  an  hotel.  Mr.  Shelley  then  came 
to  UB  from  hU  villegijiatnra  at  Lerici.  His  town  abode,  as 
well  as  Lord  Byrun's,  was  at  Pisa,  I  will  not  dwell  upon  tiip 
moment. 

Leghorn  is  a  polite  Wapping,  with  a  square  and  a  theatre. 
The  country  around  is  uninteresting  when  you  becoiue  ac- 
quainted with  it;  but  to  a  stranger  the  realization  of  anything 
he  has  read  about  ia  a  delight,  especially  of  such  things  as 
vines  hanging  from  trees,  and  the  sight  of  Ajiennines.  It  is 
pleasant,  too,  to  a  lover  of  books,  when  at  Leghorn,  to  think 
that  Smollett  once  lived  there ;  not,  indeed,  happily,  for  he 
was  very  ill,  and  besides  living  there,  died  there.  But  genius 
gives  so  much  pleasure  (and  must  also  have  received  so  much 
in  the  course  of  its  hfe)  that  the  memory  of  its  troubles  is 
overcome  by  its  renown.  Smollett  once  lived,  at*  Lord  Byron 
did,  at  Monte  Nero  ;  and  he  was  buried  in  the  Leghorn 
cemetery. 

Mr.  Shelley  accompanied  us  from  Leghorn  to  Pisa,  in  order 
to  see  us  fixed  in  our  new  abode.  Lord  Byron  left  Monte 
Nero  at  the  same  time,  and  joined  us.  We  occupied  the 
ground-floor  of  his  lordship's  house,  the  Casa  Lanfranchi,  on 
the  river  Amo,  which  runs  through  the  city.  Divided  tenan- 
cies ol  this  kind  are  common  in  Italy,  where  few  houses  are 
in  possession  of  one  family.  The  families  ia  this  instance,  as 
in  others,  remained  distinct.  The  ladies  at  the  respective 
hoada  of  them  never  exchanged  even  a  word.    It  was  set  to  the 

Joant  of  their  want  of  acquaintance  with  their  respective 
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langfoages;  and  the  arrangement,  I  believei  which  in  every 
respect  thus  tacitly  took  place,  was  really,  for  many  reasonable 
considerations,  objected  to  by  nobody. 

The  Casa  Lanfranchi,  which  had  been  the  mansion  of  the 
great  Pisan  family  whose  ancestors  figure  in  Dante,  is  said  to 
have  been  built  by  Michael  Angelo,  and  is  worthy  of  him.  It 
is  in  a  bold  and  broad  style  throughout,  with  those  harmo- 
nious graces  of  proportion  which  are  sure  to  be  found  in  an 
Italian  mansion.     The  outside  is  of  rough  marble. 

We  had  not  been  in  the  house  above  an  hour  or  two,  when 
my  friend  brought  the  celebrated  surgeon,  Vacc^,  to  see  Mrs. 
Hunt.  He  bad  a  pleasing  intelligent  face,  and  was  the  most 
gentlemanlike  Italian  I  ever  saw.  Yaocii  pronounced  his 
patient  to  be  in  a  decline ;  and  little  hope  was  given  us  by 
others  that  she  would  survive  beyond  the  year.  She  lived 
till  the  year  1857,  and  VaccJi  had  been  dead  many  years 
before.  I  do  not  say  this  to  his  disparagement,  for  he  was 
very  skilful,  and  deserved  his  celebrity.  But  it  appears  to  me, 
from  more  than  one  remarkable  instance,  that  there  is  a  super- 
stition about  what  are  called  declines  and  consumptions,  from 
which  the  most  eminent  of  the  profession  are  not  free.  I 
suspect,  indeed  I  may  say  I  know,  that  many  people  of  this 
tendency,  or  at  least  supposed  to  be  of  it,  may  reach,  with  a 
proper  mode  of  living,  to  as  good  a  period  of  existence  as 
most  others.  The  great  secret  in  this  as  in  all  other  cases, 
and,  indeed,  in  almost  all  moral  as  well  as  physical  cases  of  ill, 
seems  to  be  in  diet  and  regimen.  If  some  demi-god  could 
regulate  for  mankind  what  they  should  eat  and  drink,  and  by 
what  bodily  treatment  circulate  their  blood,  he  would  put  an 
end  to  half  the  trouble  which  the  world  undergo,  some  of  the 
most  nmiantic  sorrows  with  which  they  flatter  themselves  not 
excepted.  The  case,  however,  in  the  present  instance  was 
perhaps  peculiar,  and  may  not  before  have  been  witnessed  by 
Yacdi.  The  expectoration,  at  all  events,  of  blood  itself,  and 
this  too  sometimes  in  alarming  quantities,  and  never  entirely 
without  recurrence,  lasted  throughout  a  life  of  no  ordinary 
duration. 

The  next  day,  while  in  the  drainng-room  with  Lord  ByroD| 
I  had  a  curious  specimen  of  Italian  manners.     It  was  like  a 
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the  end  of  that  period  our  wont  fears  were  confirmed.  A 
body  had  been  waahed  on  shore,  war  the  town  of  Yia  Beggio, 
which,  bj  the  dress  and  stature,  was  known  to  be  our  friend's. 
Keats's  kst  volume  also  (the  Xamto,  <&c.),  was  found  open  in 
the  jacket  pocket.  He  had  probably  been  reading  it  when 
surprised  by  the  storm.  It  was  my  copy.  I  had  told  him  to 
keep  it  till  he  gave  it  me  with  his  own  hands.  So  I  would 
not  have  it  from  any  other.  It  was  burnt  with  his  remains^ 
The  body  of  his  friend  Mr.  Williams  was  found  near  a  tower, 
four  miles  distant  from  its  companion.  That  of  the  third 
party  in  the  boat,  Charles  Vivian,  the  seaman,  was  not  dis- 
covered till  nearly  three  weeks  aiVerwards.* 

The  remains  of  Shelley  and  Mr.  Williams  were  burnt  after 
the  good  ancient  fashion,  and  gathered  into  cofiers  [those  of 
Williams  on  the  15th  of  August,  of  Shelley  on  the  16th]. 
Those  of  Mr.  Williams  were  subsequently  taken  to  England. 
Shelley's  were  interred  at  Rome,  in  the  Protestant  burial- 
ground,  the  place  which  he  had  so  touchingly  described  in 
recording  its  reception  of  Keats.  The  ceremony  of  the  burn- 
ing was  alike  beautiful  and  distressing.  Trelawny,  who  had 
been  the  chief  person  concerned  in  ascertaining  the  fiite  of  his 
friends,  completed  his  kindness  by  taking  the  most  active  part 
<m  this  last  mournful  occasion.  He  and  his  friend  Captain 
Sbenley  were  first  upon  the  ground,  attended  by  proper 
aasistantB.  Lord  Byron  and  myself  arrived  shortly  after- 
wards. His  lordship  got  out  of  his  carriage,  but  wandered 
away  from  the  spectacle,  and  did  not  see  it  'I  remained 
inaide  the  carriage,  now  looking  on^  now  drawing  back  with 
feelings  that  were  not  to  be  witnessed. 

None  of  the  mourners,  however,  refused  themselves   the 
little  comfort  of  supposing,  that  lovers  of  books  and  antiquity, 

•  [A  itory  was  current  in  Legfaora  which  ocnyectwrally  helped  to 
explain  the  shipwreck  of  ^idlej's  boat.  It  went  out  to  sea  in  rough 
weather,  and  wet  was  followed  bj  a  native  boat.  When  SheUgr's 
yadit  was  raited,  a  iMTge  hole  was  foond  stove  in  the  stem.  Shettsy 
had  on  board  a  sum  of  moaey  in  dolUrs ;  and  the  soppositina  is,  thiiS 
the  men  in  the  other  boat  had  tried  to  board  Shellev^s  piraticallj,  has 
had  desisted  because  the  colUiion  caused  the  EngDsh  boat  to  sfaric; 
mad  they  abandoned  it  becaose  the  men  saved  woald  hate  tiiBuaw 
their  accasers.  The  only  flicts  in  tapport  of  this  coq|eel«ral  iSsijr 
an  the  alleged  fbHowing  of  the  natire  boat,  and  the  damsfs  la  itm 
•tern  of  Shelley's  boat,  otherwise  not  very  aocoantahle. j 
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Yet,  flee  how  extremes  can  ap 
the  most  orerwhelming;  nay,  «n 
cold  can  perform  the  effect  of  fii 
put  on  the  moiiBtrouB  a«pect  o. 
one  of  OUT  Tisits  to  this  sea-a 
mean,  Lord  Syroa  and  myself  ;- 
much.     Lord  Byron  had  not  she 
which  usually  brought  out  his  b 
had  bordered  upon  emotions  whi 
BcIT  to  indulge,  and  which,  fool 
render  caUamity,  as  somebody  te 
a  nudbrtnne."     The  barouche 
ibrert  of  Knu     We  sang,  we  1 
felt  a  gaiety  the  more  filiockin] 
relief.     Wliat  the  coachman  tlin 
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Shelley,  when  he  died,  was  ib  his  thirtieih  year.  His 
figure  was  tall  and  slight,  and  his  constitution  consomptiYe. 
He  was  subject  to  violent  spasmodic  pains,  which  would 
sometimes  force  him  to  lie  on  the  ground  till  the j  were  over ; 
but  he  had  always  a  kind  word  to  give  to  those  about  him, 
when  his  pangs  allowed  him  to  speak.  In  this  organization, 
as  well  as  in  some  other  respects,  he  resembled  the  German 
poet,  Schiller.  Though  well-turned,  his  shoulders  were  bent 
a  little,  owing  to  premature  thought  and  trouble.  The  same 
causes  had  touched  his  hair  with  gray;  and  though  his  habits 
of  temperance  and  exercise  gave  him  a  remarkable  degree  of 
strength,  it  is  not  supposed  that  he  could  have  lived  many 
years.  He  used  to  say  that  he  had  lived  three  times  as  long 
as  the  calendar  gave  out;  which  he  would  prove,  between  jest 
and  earnest,  by  some  remarks  on  Time, 

**  That  would  hare  poziled  that  Btout  Stagyrite." 

Like  the  Stagyrite*s,  his  voice  was  high  and  weak.     His  eyes 
were  large  and  animated,  with  a  dash  of  wildness  in  them; 
his  face  small,  but  well  shaped,  particularly  the  mouth  and 
chin,  the  turn  of  which  was  very  sensitive  and  gracefuL     His 
complexion  was  naturally  fair  and  delicate,  with  a  colour  ia 
the  cheeks.     He  had  brown  hair,  which,  though  tinged  with 
gray,  surmounted  his  fiice  well,  being  in  considerable  quan- 
tity, and  tending  to  a  curL     His  side-&oe,  upon  the  whole, 
was  deficient  in  strength,  and  his  features  would  not  have 
told  well  in  a  bust;  but  when  fronting  and  looking  at  you 
attentively  his  aspect  had  a  certain  seraphical  character  that 
would  have  suited  a  portrait  of  John  the   Baptist,  or  the 
angel  whom  Milton  describes  as  holding  a  reed  ''tipt  with 
fire."     Nor  would  the  most  religious  mind,  had   it  known 
him,  have  objected  to  the  comparison ;  for,  with  all  his  scep- 
ticism, Shelley's  disposition  was  truly  said  to  have  been  any* 
thing  but  irreligious.     A  person  of  much  eminence  for  piety 
in  our  times  has  well  observed,  that  the  greatest  want  of  reli- 
gioQS  feeling  is  not  to  be  among  the  greatest  infidels,  but 
amcmg  those  who  never  think  of  religion  except  as  a  matter 
of  course.     The  leading  feature  of  Shelley's  character  msj  be 
ff^i^  to  have  been  a  natural  piety.    He  was  jnous  towaids 
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nature,  towards  iiis  frieuds,  towurds  tlie  whole  human  race, 
tovarda  the  meanest  insect  of  the  foreBt.  Ue  did  himwir  as 
injustice  with  tlie  public  in  using  the  popuiar  nniue  of  tbe 
Supreme  Being  iQCODHiderately.  lie  identiJied  it  solely  irilk 
tlte  most  vulgar  and  tTrannicuI  nolionB  of  a.  God  made  a&a 
tlio  worst  human  fashion;  and  did  not  sufficiently  reflect  iltt 
it  wa«  ofben  used  by  a  jusier  derotion  to  i^vpress  &  sense  aC 
the  ^reat  iloyer  of  tlie  uniTerse.  Au  irapnricnce  in  contra- 
dicting nurldly  and  pem  notions  cf  a  sapercstur^ 
jiower  led  hie  own  aapir  <e  misconstrued;  for  thotigh, 
in  the  SOT'erity  of  hie  di  nd  particularly  in  momeite 
of  dltfpondency,  he  som'  eared  to  he  hopelees  of  irhlX 
lie  most  desired — and  t  ustly  thought  thut  a  IKvine 
Seing  would  prefer  tht  i  of  benerolence  and  good 
before  any  praise,  or  even  tw*  ;tion  of  himself  (a  reflcctioa 
worth  thinking  of  by  the  intolerant  J,  yet  there  wu  in  reality 
no  belief  to  which  he  clung  with  more  fondness  tLan  that  of 
Bome  great  pervading  "  Spirit  of  Intellectual  Beauty ; "  as  nwy 
be  seen  in  his  aspirations  on  that  subject.  He  assented  warmly 
to  an  opioioR  which  I  expressed  in  the  cathedral  at  Pi$a,  while 
the  organ  was  playing,  that  a  truly  divine  religion  might  yet 
be  established,  if  charity  were  really  made  the  principle  of  n, 
instead  of  faith. 

Music  affected  him  deeply.  He  had  also  a  delicate  percep- 
tion of  the  beauties  of  sculpture.  It  is  not  one  of  the  least 
evidences  of  his  conscientious  turn  of  mind  that,  with  the 
inclination  and  the  power  to  surround  himself  in  Italy  with 
all  the  graces  of  life,  he  made  no  sort  of  attempt  that  way; 
finding  other  uses  for  his  money,  and  not  always  satisBed 
with  himself  for  indulging  even  in  the  luxury  of  a  btat. 
When  he  bought  cl^ancius  of  any  kind  it  was  to  give  them 
away.  Boating  was  his  great  aniuseraenl.  He  loved  the 
niixtiu«  of  action  and  reposse  which  be  found  in  it ;  and 
delighted  to  fimcy  himself  gliding  away  to  Utopian  isles  and 
bowers  of  oichantmeat.  But  he  would  give  np  any  pleasure 
to  do  a  deed  of  kinf^eas.  Indeed,  he  m«y  be  swd  to  have 
Kade  1^  whole  coxnfbit  of  his  life  a  sacrifice  to  what  he 
t  the  wants  oC  flocwty. 

■■Mnt  ao^3  early  circumstances  conspired  to  make 
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him  a  reformer,  at  a  dme  of  life  when  few  b^gm  to  thmk  ibr 
themselves;  and  it  was  his  misfoitime,  as  fiu:  as  immediate 
rq)atation  was  ooncemed,  that  he  was  thrown  upon  aocie^ 
with  a  precipitancy  and  vsehemenoe  which  rather  startM 
others  with  fear  for  themselves,  than  allowed  diem  to  beoome 
sensible  of  the  love  and  seal  that  impelled  him.  He  was  Uke 
a  spirit  that  had  darted  out  of  its  orb,  and  found  itsdf  in 
another  world.  I  used  to  tell  him  that  he  had  oome  from  the 
planet  Mercury.  When  I  heard  of  the  catastrophe  that  over- 
took him  it  seemed  as  if  this  spirit,  not  suffioiently  constituted 
like  the  rest  of  the  worid  to  obtain  their  sympathy,  yet  giAed 
with  a  double  portion  of  love  for  all  living  things,  had  been 
ibund  dead  in  a  solitary  corner  of  the  earth,  its  wings  stifle 
eoed,  its  warm  heart  cold ;  the  relics  of  a  misanderstood 
nature,  skin  by  the  ungenial  elements. 

We  remained  but  three  months  at  Pisa  subsequently  to 
this  calamitous  event.  We  then  went  to  Grenoa,  where  we 
received  the  first  number  of  the  periodical  work,  the  Liberal^ 
which  Lord  Byron  had  invited  me  to  set  up,  and  in  which 
Shelley  was  to  have  assisted.  He  did  assist;  for  his  beautiful 
translation  of  the  Mc^  Day  Night,  from  Groethe,  appeared  in 
the  first  number. 

But  more  of  this  publication  when  I  come  to  Genoa.  I 
will  first  say  a  few  words  respecting  the  way  in  which  we 
passed  our  time  at  Pisa,  and  then  ^ak  of  the  oity  itaeif  and 
its  highly  interesting  features,  which  are  not  so  well  kiiowA 
as  they  should  be. 

Our  manner  of  liie  was  this.  Lord  Byron,  who  used  to  sit 
up  at  night  writing  Dan  Juan  (which  he  did  under  the  inflii- 
«noe  of  gin  and  water),  rose  late  in  the  morning.  He  break- 
fitfted;  read;  krunged  about,  singing  an  air,  generally  out  cf 
Sossini;  then  took  a  bath,  and  was  dressed;  and  coming 
down  stairs,  was  heard,  still  singing,  in  the  eourt-yard,  out  m£ 
which  the  garden  asrxended,  by  a  few  stq)s,  at  the  back  of  the 
hcNiae.  The  servants,  at  the  same  time,  brought  ont  two  «r 
three  chairs.  My  study,  a  little  room  in  a  corner,  with  aa 
orange-tree  at  the  window,  looked  upon  this  oonrt-yavd.  I 
was  generally  at  my  writing  when  he  came  down,  and  "* 
acknowledged  his  presence  by  getting  up  and  saying 


(lien  loiiiiycii  iiboiit,  or  Pat  iiiKl 
with  lier  sicfk  trcssfs,  tlfsciiuliug 
The  garden  was  email  and  squu: 
with  oranges  and  otlier  shrubs;  t 
looked  very  green  and  refreshing  « 
lady  genendly  attracted  ua  up  into 
before.  Her  appearance  might  I 
spectator  of  Chaucer's  heroine — 

"  TcloUied  -wot  ihe,  fifeth  for  t 
Her  jellow  hair  vu  braided 
Behind  li?r  back,  a  yardd  loi 
And  in  i)ie  gariien  (as  the  ill 
She  wslkctb  up  and  down,  h 

and  then,  as  Dn-den  has  it: — 

"  At  CTM7  turn  she  made  a  lit 
And  thrust  among  tlie  thorn 
Madame  Guiccioli,  who  was  at  Ihi 
handsome  and  lady-like,  with  an 
voice  not  partaking  of  the  ICaliar 
gentle.  She  had  just  enough  of  : 
grace.  Kone  of  her  graces  appeal 
nor,  on  the  other  hand,  did  they  bi 
yoa  an  ill  opinion  of  her  sincerity  . 
told  that  her  Romngneae  dialect  w 
at  that  time,  all  Italian  in  a  kdy's 
and  she  trolled  it  over  her  lip,  pun 
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a  foreigner  has  so  much  to  be  grateful.  Her  hair  was  what 
the  poet  has  described,  or  rather  bUmd^  with  an  inclination  to 
yellow;  a  very  fair  and  delicate  yellow^  at  all  erents,  and 
within  the  limits  of  the  poetical.  She  had  regular  features, 
of  the  order  properly  called  handsome,  in  distinction  to  pretti- 
ness  or  to  piquancy  ;  being  well  proportioned  to  one  another, 
large  rather  than  otherwise,  but  without  coarseness,  and  more 
harmonious  than  interesting.  Her  nose  vras  the  handsomest 
of  the  kind  I  ever  saw;  and  I  have  known  her  both  smile 
very  sweetly,  and  look  intelligently,  when  Lord  Byron  has 
said  something  kind  to  her. 

In  the  evening  we  sometimes  rode  or  drove  out,  generally 
into  the  country.  The  city  I  first  walked  through  in  com- 
pany with  Shelley,  but  speedily,  alas !  explored  it  by  myself, 
or  with  my  children.  The  state  of  my  wife's  health  would 
not  suffer  her  to  quit  her  apartment. 

Let  the  reader  imagine  a  small  white  city,  with  a  tower 
leaning  at  one  end  of  it,  trees  on  either  side,  and  blue  moun- 
tains for  the  background ;  and  he  may  &ncy  he  sees  Pisa,  as 
the  traveller  sees  it  in  coming  from  L^honL  Add  to  this, 
in  summer-time,  fields  of  com  on  all  sides,  bordered  with 
hedgerow  trees,  and  the  festoons  of  vines,  of  which  he  has 
so  oflen  read,  hanging  from  tree  to  tree;  and  he  may  judge  of 
the  impression  made  upon  an  admirer  of  Italy,  who  is  in 
Tuscany  for  the  first  time. 

In  entering  the  city,  the  impression  is  not  injured.     What 
looked  white  in  the  distance,  remains  as  pure  and  &ir  on 
closer  acquaintance.     You  cross  a  bridge,  and  cast  your  eye 
up  the  whole  extent  of  the  city  one  way,  the  river  Amo  (the 
river  of  Dante,  Petrarch,  and  Boccaccio)  winding  through  the 
middle  of  it  under  two  more  bridges;  and  fair  elegant  houses 
of  good  size  bordering  tlie  white  pavement  on  either  side. 
This  is  the  Lung'Arno,  or  street  "  Along  the  Amo."     The 
mountains,  in  which  you  fancy  you  see  the  marble  veins  (for 
it  is  from  these  that  the  marble  of  Carrara  comes),  tower 
away  beautifully  at  the  further  end,  and,  owing  to  the  clear 
atmosphere,  seem  to  be  much  nearer  than  they  are.     The 
Amo,  which  is  about  as  wide  perhaps  as  the  Isis  at  Oxford, 
is  sandy  coloured,  and  in  the  summer-time  shrunken;  but 
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BlUI  it  IB  the  river  of  the  great  Tuscan  writers,  the  viaibfe 
posaeaHor  of  tlie  name  we  have  all  heard  ft  thouaaud  dioej ; 
and  we  feel  wliat  a  true  thing  in  that  which  ie  calJcd  ideal. 

The  first  novelty  t!iat  strikes  you,  after  yonr  drexma  ani 
malter-of-iiict  have  recovered  from  tile  surprise  of  thiHr  in- 
trodnctiou  to  one  another,  ia  the  singular  fiiimesa  and  new 
look  of  honBca  lliat  have  been  standing  hundred  of  yean. 
Thia  ia  owing  to  tbe  dryness  "  '  Italian  atmoBphere.  An- 
tiquity reftisea  to  look  pn«'  .  Italy.  It  iiiaista  upon 
retaining  its  youthfulness  The  consequence  at  first 
is  a  mixed  feeling  of  adr  d  disappointment;  for  we 
mias  the  venerable.  Th  eem  aa  if  they  ought  to 
hare  aympathiied  motv  maty,  and  were  as  cdd 
and  as  hard-hearted  at  rials.  But  yon  discover 
that  Italy  ia  the  land,  ik  emble,  but  the  beautifiil; 
and  cease  to  look  tor  old  age  m  trie  chosen  country  of  the 
Apollo  and  the  Yenua.  The  only  real  uitiqaities  are  tkcee 
in  Dante  and  the  oldest  pointers,  who  treat  of  the  Bible  in 
an  ancient  style.  Among  the  manKions  on  the  Lung'Amo  19 
one  entirely  fronted  vrith  marble,  and  marble  so  pure  and 
smooth  that  you  can  see  your  face  in  it.  It  is  in  a  most 
graceftil  style  of  architectiire ;  and  over  the  door  has  a  mys- 
terious motto  and  symbol.  The  symbol  is  an  actual  fetter, 
attached  with  great  nicety  to  tlie  middle  stone  over  the  door- 
way: the  motto.  Alia  Giornnta  (By  the  Day,  or  the  Day's 
Work).  The  alluaion  ia  supposed  to  be  to  some  captivity 
undergone  by  one  of  the  Lanfrcducci  family,  the  proprietora ; 
but  nobody  knows.  Further  up  on  the  same  side  of  the 
way,  is  the  old  ducal  palace,  said  to  be  the  scene  of  the 
murder  of  Don  Garcia  by  his  father,  which  ia  the  subject 
of  one  of  Alfieri's  tragedies:  and  between  both,  a  little  be- 
fore you  come  to  the  old  palace,  is  the  mansion  before  men- 
tioned, in  which  lie  resided,  and  which  still  belongs  to  the 
fiimily  of  the  Lanfranchi,  formerly  one  of  the  most  powerful 
in  Pisa.  They  were  among  the  nobles  who  conspired  against 
the  ascendancy  of  Count  Ugolino,  and  who  were  said,  but 
not  truly,  to  have  wreaked  that  revenge  on  him  and  his  chil- 
dren, recorded  without  a  due  knowledge  of  the 
by  DutK      The  lower  in  which  Ugolino   perished  ^ 
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aeqotalljr  called  the  Tower  of  Famme.  ChaMoerj  wIm  is 
soppeted  to  hsre  been  in  Itelj,  sajs  tfafl*  it  stoed  **  a.  litlel 
out  "  of  Pxfla;  YiUani  saja,  in  Ite  Piasza  of  tlie  Anziani.  It 
is  mdeniood  to  be  na  longer  in  ezistenoe,  and  even  iti  lito  ia 
disputed. 

It  ia  corioiu  to  feel  oneself  sitting  quietly  in  one  of  tbe  okL 
Italian  honae^  and  to  think  of  all  the  paanena  tilat  hare 
agitated  the  hearts  of  so  many  generadona  el  its  tenants;  all 
the  reTela  and  the  quarrels  that  have  edioed  along  its  wall ; 
all  the  guitars  that  have  tinkled  under  its  windoiwa:  all  the 
scuffles  thai  have  disputed  its  doon.    Along  the  great  hall% 
how  mmxy  feet  hmw%  hurried  in  alannl    how  manj  slatdj 
beauties  have  drawn  their  trains  1  how  many  torches  have 
ushered  magnificenoe  np  the  staaxeasesl   how  mneh  blood 
perhaps  beoi  ihed!     The   ground-floors   of  all  the  great 
houses  in  Pisa,  at  in  other  Italian  cities^  have  iros  bars  at 
the  windows.     They  were  for  security  in  time  of  trouble. 
The  look  is  at  first  yeiy  gloomy  and  priscm-like^  but  you  ^et 
used  to  it.     The  bars  are  round,  and  painted  white^  and  ihm 
intsxatiees  are  large;  and  if  ^  windows  look  towaids  a  gar- 
den, and  are  bordered  with  shrubs  and  ivy,  aa  those  at  tlM 
back  were  in  the  Casa  Lanfranehi,  the  imagination  makes  • 
oompiomise  with  their  prison-like  appearance,  and  perwuaiiee 
itself  they  are  but  eoaiforts  in  times  of  war,  and  trolliana 
doxing  a  peace  establishment.    All  the  floors  are  made  for 
aeparate  fiunilies,  it  having  been  the  custom  in  Italy  frooa 
time  immemorial  for  fluhers  and  mothers,  sons  and  daug^teia- 
in-law,  or  vies  v$na^  with  as  many  other  reiations  as  might 
be  '*  agreeable,**  to  live  under  the  same  tgqL   Spaciousness  and 
utiliiy  were  the  great  objects  witk  the  builder;  and  a  stranger 
is  sometimes  surprised  with  the  look  of  the  finest  houses 
imtwkift;  particularly   the  arrangement  of  the   ground-floor* 
Tke  stables  used  often  to  be  there,  and  their  place  is  now  sa 
oAm  oocupied  by  shops.     In  the  inside  of  the  great  private 
hflsiscn  there  is  always  a  certain  majestic  amplitude;  but  the 
^gtffft>ioa«  of  the  rooms,  and  the  staircase  on  the  g^round  flooi;, 
aze  often  phuied  irregularly,  so  as  to  sacrifice  everything  te 
convenience.     In  the  detaihi  there  is  sura  to  be  a  noble  eye  t» 
prppftTti^.     You  cannot  look  at  the  elevation  of  the 
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monest  doorway,  or  tLc  ceiling  of  a  room  approprtnted  lo 
tlie  humbleBt  purposes,  but  you  recognise  th*)  land  of  tb« 
fine  arts.  You  think  Michael  Angelo  has  been  at  l.ho  turn- 
ing of  those  arches — at  the  harmomaiog  of  those  beatitifnl 
varieties  of  shade,  which,  by  tlie  secret  priaciplea  common  to 
all  arts  and  sciences,  aflect  the  mind  like  a  sort  of  inaudible 
music.  The  very  plasterer  who  is  hired  to  give  the  bare 
walla  of  some  old  disused  spar  ;nt  an  appearance  of  oma- 
meDt,  paints  his  door-ways,  hin  iloEiters,  and  his  borders  of 
leaves,  in  a  bold  atyle  of  relief  and  illusion,  which  would 
afitoniah  the  doubtful  hand  of  many  an  English  sludcnt  "  in 
the  higher  walks  of  art."  It  must  be  observed,  however,  that 
this  is  a.  piece  of  good  taste  which  seems  to  have  survived 
most  others,  and  to  have  been  kept  up  by  the  objects  on  which 
it  works;  for  the  arts  are  at  present  lying  fiiUow  in  Ilnlyf 
waiting  for  better  times. 

I  was  GO  taken  up,  on  my  arrival  at  Pisa,  with  friends  and 
tleir  better  novelties,  that  I  forgot  even  to  look  about  mc  for 
the  Leaning  Tower.  You  lose  sight  of  it  on  entering  the 
town,  unless  you  come  in  at  the  Lucca  gate.  Ou  the  Sunday 
following,  however,  I  went  to  see  it,  and  the  spot  where  it 
stands,  in  illustrious  company.  Forsyth,  a  late  traveller  of 
much  shrewdness  and  pith  (chough  a  want  of  ear,  and  an 
affectation  of  ultra  good  sense,  rendered  him  in  some  respects 
extremely  unfit  for  a  critic  on  Italy — as  when  lie  puts  music 
and  perfumery  on  a  level !),  had  been  beforehand  with  the 
spot  in  putting  this  idea  in  my  head.  "  Pisa,"  says  he, 
"  while  the  capital  of  a  republic,  was  celebrated  for  its  pro- 
filsion  of  marble,  its  patrician  towers,  and  its  grave  magni- 
ficence. It  still  can  boast  some  marble  churchwi,  a  marble 
palace,  and  a  marble  bridge.  Its  lowers,  though  no  longer  a 
mark  of  nobility,  may  be  traced  in  the  walls  of  modernised 
houses.  Its  gravity  pervades  every  street;  but  its  niagnifi- 
cence  is  now  confined  to  one  sacred  corner.  There  stand  the 
Cathedral,  the  Baptistery,  the  Leaning  Tower,  and  the  Campo 
Sanio;  all  built  of  the  same  marble,  all  varieties  of  tlie  same 
architecture,  all  venerable  with  years,  and  fortimate  both  in 
their  society  and  in  their  solitude." 

I  know  not  whether  my  first  sensation  at  the  eight  of  the 
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Leaning  Tower,  was  admiration  of  ils  extreme  beantj,  or 
astflnishment  at  its  posture.  Its  beauty  has  never  been  suffi- 
ciently praised.  Its  overhanging  seems  to  menace  the  houses 
beneath  it  with  destruction.  The  inclination  is  fourteen  feet 
out  of  the  perpendicular.  We  are  amazed  that  people  should 
build  houses  underneath  it,  till  we  recollect  that  it  has  pro- 
bably stood  thus  ever  since  it  was  built,  that  is  to  say,  for 
nearly  six  hundred  and  fifty  years;  and  thai  habit  reconciles 
us  to  anything.  Something  of  a  curve  backwards  is  given  to 
it.  The  structure  was  begun  by  a  (xerman  artist,  William  of 
Inspruck,  and  finished  by  Italians.  Several  other  towers  in 
Pisa,  including  the  observatory,  have  a  manifest  inclination, 
owing  to  the  same  cause, — ^the  sinking  of  the  soO,  which  is 
light,  sandy,  and  fuU  of  springs.* 

With  regard  to  the  company  in  whiob  it  stands,  let  the 
reader  imagine  a  broad  gprass-walk,  standing  in  the  solitary 
part  of  a  country  town.  Let  him  suppose  at  one  end  of  this 
walk  the  Leaning  Tower,  with  a  row  of  small  but  elegant 
houses  right  under  the  inclination,  and  looking  down  the 
grass-plat;  the  Baptistery,  a  rotimda,  standing  by  itself  at  the 
opposite  end;  the  public  hospital,  an  extremely  neat  and  quiet 
buil^g,  occupying  the  principal  length  of  the  road  which 
borders  the  grass-plot  on  one  side;  on  the  other  side,  and  on 
the  grass  itself,  the  cathedral,  stretching  between  the  Leaning 
Tower  and  the  Baptistery;  and  lastly,  at  the  back  of  the 
cathedral,  and  visible  between  the  openings  at  its  two  ends, 
the  Campo  Santo  (Holy  Field)  or  burial-ground,  walled  in 
with  marble  cloisters  full  of  the  oldest  paintings  in  Italy.  All 
these  buildings  are  detached;  they  all  stand  in  a  free,  open 
situation;  they  all  look  as  if  they  were  built  but  a  year  ago; 
they  are  all  of  marble;  the  whole  place  is  kept  extremely 
dean, — ^the  very  grass  in  a  state  of  greenness  not  common  to 
turf  in  the  south ;  and  there  are  trees  looking  upon  it  orer  a 


*  Upon  reflection,  since  the  appearanco  of  the  first  ediltoB  ef 
book,  Icannot  help  thinking,  after  all.  that  the  indimtOmf^ 
ftmoas  tower  so  much  out  of  the  perpendicular,  must  hav»  tshs  ptaet 
kog  after  it  was  completed;  that  it  was  left  stao^af  as  It  4«^s«er 
kog  and  anxioui  watching  for  the  consequeoees g  aa4  thsa^aytMeg 
which  architecture  may  have  done  Jf  ^'•Z  ^  ^wiaSMartiM,  eooid 
nwijr  have  enraed  upon  experience  of  toe  tcwa^a     "^  " 
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nsU  next  the  Baptistery.  Let  the  reader  add  to  this  scene  ■ 
tiiw  boys  playing  about,  all  ready  to  ansyiBt  joni  qnestjona  m 
pure  TuHcan, — women  occasionally  passing  with  tbUs  or  bore 
heads,  or  now  and  then  a  couple  of  friara;  and  though  finer 
individnai  aigbta  may  be  found  in  the  world,  it  will  bediScitlt 
to  uome  upon  an  asaembl^e  of  objects  more  rich  in  dieir 
combiDAtion. 

The  Baptiatery  ia  a  large  rotnnd  richly  carved,  and  appiri- 
priatcd  solely  to  the  purpose  ajb>r  which  it  was  chrisjtened. 
It  ia  in  3  mixed  style,  and  wa<  t  in  the  twellth  centoiy. 

Forsyth,  who  is  deep  in  archi  poly^ns,  objects  to  the 

crowd  of  unnecessary  columns:  .  he  "hideous  tunnel  which 
coQceala  the  fine   swell  of  th  tola; "  and   to   die  appro- 

priation of  so  largo  an  edifice  ta  i>  iriHteaing.  The  "  RtDBel" 
may  deserve  hie  "wrath;"  bat  hia  ai-chitectural  lenmiDg  sorae- 
limes  behaves  as  ill  as  the  tunnel.  It  oh-*cure9  his  belter 
taste.  A  christening,  in  the  eyes  of  a  good  CodMlie,  ia  af 
least  as  important  an  object  as  a  rotunda;  and  there  is  a  re- 
ligious sentiment  in  the  profusion  with  which  ornament  is 
heaped  upon  edifices  of  this  nature.  It  forms  a  beauty  of 
itself,  and  gives  even  mediocrity  a  aort  of  abundance  of  inten- 
tion that  looks  like  the  wealth  of  genius.  The  materials  take 
leave  of  their  materiality,  and  crowd  together  into  a  worship 
of  their  own.  It  is  no  longer  "  let  everything"  only  "  that 
1ms  brtaih  praise  the  Lord;"  but  let  everything  else  praise 
him,  and  take  a  meaning  and  life  accordingly.  Let  coltmin 
obscure  column,  as  in  a  multitude  of  men;  let  arch  strain 
upon  &rch,  aa  if  to  ascend  to  heaven;  let  there  be  infinite 
details,  conglomerations,  mysteries,  liirhls,  darkuesies ;  and 
let  the  birth  of  a  new  soul  be  celebrated  in  the  midst  of  all. 

The  cathedral  is  in  the  Greek  style  of  the  middle  ajea,  » 
style  which  tliis  writer  thinks  should  rather  be  called  A« 
Lombard,  "  as  it  appeared  in  Italy  first  under  the  Lombard 
prinees."  He  says,  that  in  includes  "  whatever  was  grand  or 
beautil'ui  in  the  works  of  the  middle  ages;  "  and  that  "  this 
was  perhaps  the  noblest  of  them  all."  He  proceeds  to  find 
fault  with  certain  ineongniities,  amongst  which  are  some 
remains  of  Pagan  scalptnre  left  standing  in  a  Christian  church; 
but  he  enthniiiMriiaHy  tkhsives  the  pillan  of  odiental  gnuuts 
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thai  sii|^x>rt  die  roo£  The  outside  of  the  bailding  consults 
of  mere  hei^  of  marble,  mouDtiiig  by  huge  steps  to  the  roof; 
bnl  their  simplieitj  as  well  as  size  gives  them  a  new  sort  of 
grandeur ;  and  Mr.  Forsjth  has  overlooked  the  cztraorduuuy 
sculpture  of  the  bronze  doors^  worthy  of  die  ssme  hand  that 
made  those  others  at  Florence,  which  Michael  Angelo  said 
were  fit  to  be  the  gates  of  Paradise.  It  is  divided  into  com- 
partments, the  Bobjects  of  which  are  taken  from  Scripture. 
The  relief  is  the  most  graceful  and  masterly  conceivable;  the 
pen^eetive  astonishing,  as  if  in  drvwing;  and  ecpial  justice  is 
done  to  the  sharp  monstrosities  of  the  devUi  with  his  bat- 
vrings,  umd  to  the  gentle  graces  of  Jesus.  There  is  a  great 
number  of  pictures  in  the  cathedml,  good  enough  to  assist 
rather  than  spoil  the  eflfect,  but  not  rtmaricable.  I  never  was 
present  when  the  church-service  was  at  its  best;  but  the 
leader  did  not  seem  to  rely  much  on  his  singers,,  by  the  noise 
which  he  made  in  beating  time.  His  vdiement  roll  of  pi^per 
sounded  like  the  lashing  of  a  whip. 

One  efcning,  in  August,  I  saw  the  whole  inside  of  the 
cathedral  lit  up  with  wax  in  honour  of  the  Assumption.  The 
lig^bts  were  disposed  with  much  tsste,  but  produced  a  greaft 
heat.  There  was  a  gigantic  picture  of  the  Yirgin  displayed  at 
the  upper  end,  who  was  to  be  supposed  Rtting  in  hesnren,  sur^ 
rounded  with  the  celestial  ardours;  but  she  was  ^  dark  with 
excess  of  bright."  It  is  impossible  to  see  this  proftuion  of 
lights,  especially  vrh&a,  one  knows  their  symbolical  mesning, 
without  being  struck  with  the  source  from  which  Danto 
his  idea  of  the  beatified  spirits.  His  hescvcm,  filled 
lights,  and  lights  too,  arranged  in  figures,  which  g^osr 
instre  in  proportion  to  the  beatitude  of  die  souls  witluB 
is  the  soblimadon  of  a  Catholic  church.  And  so  §m 
bssvenly  indeed,  for  nothing  escapes  the  look  of 
like  &re.  It  is  so  airy,  joyous,  and  dtvine  e 
separated  from  the  idea  of  pain  and  an  ill 
language  of  happiness  naturally  adopts  its 
of  nothiBg  more  rapturous  t^ian  bomiBg 
eyea.  The  Seraph  of  the  Hebrew 
tkea  the  materials  of  heaven  and  ball 
and  A  very  fine  piece  of  mooral  Aeofagy 
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their  somenefiB,  always  omitting  the  brute  mjostiee  of  caennl 
pimiBbment-  Is  it  not  by  our  greater  or  len  cultivmtiDD  li 
liealth  and  benevolence,  thtkt  we  all  make  out  oar  heU*  aad 
tie&Tena  upon  eaiib  ?  by  a  turuiag  of  the  mae  matcnsl*  ukI 
paasions  of  which  we  are  &11  composed  to  difierect  aoooimU; 
bumiiijE  now  in  the  horrors  of  hell  with  fear,  hatred,  and  uu- 
charitablen^B,  and  now  in  the  joys,  or  at  least  the  fa^^not 
sympathies  of  heaven,  with  govd  effort  and  courage,  with 
gratitude,  generosity,  and  love? 

The  crowoiiijr  glory  of  Fiw  he  Ctunpo  Sanlo.  I  entcicd 
for  the  £i£t  lime  at  twilight,  when  the  indietinct  aliaini^ 
C0I0UI8,  and  antiquity  of  the  old  pMuUnga  woDderfitUj  loMX- 
monieed  with  the  nature  of  tl  ace.  I  chose  to  go  towardi 
eTening,  when  I  saw  it  again  id  though  the  euuaet  came 
upon  me  too&st  to  allowme  toaevoU  Uie  jncturea as minatefy 
as  I  could  have  wished,  I  saw  enough  to  warrant  my  giring 
an  opinion  of  them  ;  and  I  again  hod  the  pleasure  of  itt»n«liiig 
in  the  spot  at  twilight.  It  is  an  oblong  enclosure,  about  the 
size  of  Stratford  Place,  and  surrounded  with  cloisters  wider 
and  lighter  than  those  of  Westminster.  At  lea.sl,  such  was  inj 
impression.  Tlie  middle  is  grassed  earih,  the  surfaw;  of  which, 
for  some  depth,  is  said  to  have  been  brought  from  Palestine  at 
the  time  of  the  crusades,  and  to  possess  the  virtue  of  decom- 
posing bodies  in  the  course  of  a  few  hotirs.  The  tradition  is, 
that  Ubaldo  Lanfranchi,  Archbishop  of  Pisa,  who  commanded 
the  forces  contributed  by  his  countrjimen,  brought  the  earth 
away  with  him  in  his  ships  ;  but  though  such  a  proceeding 
wotild  not  have  been  impossible,  tlie  story  is  now,  I  believe, 
reganled  as  a  mere  legend.  The  decomposition  of  tlic  bodies 
might  liave  been  eBected  by  other  means.  Persons  are  buried 
botli  in  this  enclosure  and  in  tlie  cloisters,  but  only  persons  of 
rank  or  celebrity.  Slost  of  the  uiscriptions  for  instauce  (of 
wliich  there  are  some  hundreds,  all  on  marble,  and  mixed 
with  busts  and  figures),  are  to  the  memory  of  Pisaus  in  the 
rank  of  nubility ;  but  there  are  several  also  10  artists  and  men 
of  letters.  The  most  interesting  grave  ia  that  of  Benozzo, 
one  of  the  old  painters,  who  lies  at  the  feet  of  bis  works. 

The  paintinga  on  the  walls,  the  great  glory  of  Pisa,  arc  by 
'^unoo  Uemmi,  Giotto,  Bufiahuacco,  Benozzo,  and 
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othen— «11  more  or  Jess  renowned  by  illiutrious  pens;  all^ 
with  more  or  less  gusto,  the  true  and  reverend  harbingers  of 
the  greatest  painters  of  Italy.  Simon  Memmi  is  the  artist 
celebrated  by  Petrarch  for  his  portrait  of  Laura;  Buffalmacoo 
is  the  mad  wag  (grave  enough  here)  who  cuts  such  a  figure  in 
the  old  Italian  novels ;  and  Giotto,  the  greatest  of  them  all,  is 
the  friend  of  Dante,  the  hander  down  of  his  likeness  to  poa- 
terity,  and  himself  the  Dante  of  his  art,  without  the  drawl^cks 
of  satire  and  sorrow.  His  works  have  the  same  real  character, 
the  imaginative  mixture  of  things  familiar  with  things  un- 
earthly, the  same  strenuous  and  (when  they  choose)  gentle 
expression, — ^in  short,  the  same  true  discernment  of  the  *'  dif- 
ferences of  things,**  now  grappling  with  a  fiend  or  a  fierce 
thought,  now  sympathising  with  fear  and  sorrow,  now  setting 
hard  the  teeth  of  grim  warriors,  now  dissolving  in  the  looks 
and  flowing  tresses  of  women,  or  putting  a  young  gallant  in 
an  attitude  to  which  Raphael  might  have  traced  his  cavaliers. 
And  this  is  more  or  less  the  character  of  the  very  oldest  pic- 
tures in  the  Campo  Santo.  They  have  the  germs  of  beauty 
and  greatness,  however  obscured  and  stiffened  ;  the  struggle 
of  true  pictorial  feeling  with  the  inexperience  of  art.  As  you 
proceed  along  the  walls,  you  see  gracefulness  and  knowledge 
gradually  helping  one  another,  and  legs  and  arms,  lights, 
shades,  and  details  of  all  sorts  taking  their  proper  measures 
and  positions,  as  if  every  separate  thing  in  the  world  of  paint- 
ing had  been  created  with  repeated  efforts,  till  it  answered  the 
fair  idea.  They  are  like  a  dream  of  humanity  during  the 
twilight  of  creation. 

I  have  already  mentioned  that  the  pictures  are  painted  oa 
the  walls  of  the  four  cloisters.  They  occupy  the  greater  part 
of  the  elevation  of  these  walls,  beginning  at  top  and  fhnslring 
At  a  reasonable  distance  from  the  pavement.  The  subjeds 
are  from  the  Old  Testament  up  to  the  time  of  Soloaoo,  from 
the  legends  of  the  middle  ages,  particularly  St.  Bnieri  (the 
patron  saint  of  Pisa)  and  from  the  history  of  the  Oradffadoo, 
Besorrection,  &c.,  with  the  Day  of  Judgment.  There  is  also 
ft  Triumph  of  Death.  The  colours  of  sons  of  tlMoi,  espe- 
eially  of  the  sky  and  ship  in  the  voyage  of  flt  Banieri,  are 
wonderfhlly  preserved.    The  sky  lodes  as  hine  as  the  finest 
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out  of  doors.  But  others  are  much  injured  by  tlie  am  lir, 
winch  blows  into  Pisa ;  and  it  is  u  pity  that  the  windows  of 
the  cIoigtL'fB  ID  these  qnartera  are  not  glated,  to  ppDt«ct  then 
from  further  injury.  The  best  idea,  perhaps,  whicfa  I  cu 
give  tm  Eitg-lishman  of  the  geaeraJ  character  of  the  pdintnigt, 
is  by  referring  him  to  the  engravingti  of  Albert  Durer,  nd 
the  serious  parts  of  Chiiucer.  There  is  the  sBine  yiant  of  pro- 
per costume — tie  same  u  Feeling  of  the  hnmoa  fanog, 
both  in  body  aad  siiul—  i  bookish,  romiuitic,  and  n- 
tired  chEracter — the  "  aoncen,  iu  sliort,  nf  >nti(|niiy 
and  conunencemaiit,  i  :  e  it  is  weak)  for  want  rf"  « 
settled  art  and  Inngi  ig  Kt  that  rery  reason  in  fats, 
impulses,  and  in  put  U  that  is  felt.  An  oiA  pMO, 
however,  always  has  i  ;«  of  an  old  paiata-,  became 
he  is  not  bound  to  a  visi  .^iiiiijilion  of  arms,  lepi,  and  aai- 
tudes,  and  thus  escapes  the  artistical  defects  of  the  thne.  Bat 
they  truly  illustrate  one  another.  Chaucer's  Duke  Thnscns, 
clothed  and  behaTing  accordingly  — his  yawiung  coortien, 
■who  thank  King  Cambuacan  for  dismiiaing  them  to  bed — his 
god  Janus  keeping  ChrietmiiB  with  his  fireNde  and  his  diidi  of 
brawn,  &c.— exhibit  the  same  fantastic  mixtures  of  vitiated 
coattune  and  truth  of  nature.  The  way  in  which  the  great 
old  poet  mingles  together  personages  of  all  times,  nntions,  and 
religions,  real  and  fictitious,  Samson  and  Tumue  with  Socratet, 
Orid  with  Ht,  Augustin,  &c.,  and  his  descriptiooa  of  actual 
"  purtreyings  on  a  wall,"  in  which  arc  exhibited,  in  one  aaA 
the  same  scene.  Narcissus,  Solomon,  Venus,  Cro^aua,  and 
"  the  porWr  Idleness,"  resemble  the  manner  in  which  some  </ 
the  painters  in  the  Campo  Santo  defy  all  perspective,  and  fill 
one  picture  with  twenty  different  eobtudcs.  There  is  a  pnist- 
ing,  for  instance,  devoted  to  the  celebrated  anchorites,  or  her- 
mitfl  of  the  desert.  They  are  represented  according  to  their 
several  legends — reading,  dying,  undergoing  tcniptations,  ••- 
sisted  by  lioiw,  &c.  At  fir.-it  tliey  all  look  like  funtastic  acton 
in  the  same  piece  ;  but  you  dream,  and  are  reconciled. 

The  contempt  of  everything  like  interval,  and  of  all  wliid 
way  have  happened  in  it,  makes  the  ordiuary  eventc  of  life 
seem  of  as  little  moment;  atid  the  mind  is  exclusively  occu- 
pied with  the  sacred  old  men  and  their  soiitudve,  all  at  ite 
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same  time,  and  yet  each  by  bimflelf.  The  manner  in  whiok 
some  of  the  hoaij  aaints  in  these  pictures  pore  over  their 
books,  and  carry  their  decrepit  old  age,  foil  of  a  bent  and 
absorbed  feebleness— ^the  eet  limbs  of  the  waniors  on  hotrse- 
back — ^the  sidelong  imequivocal  looks  of  some  of  the  ladies 
laying  on  baips,  and  oonaeiouB  of  their  ornaments — tiie 
people  of  £tfhion,  seated  in  rows,  with  I^e  coming  up  nn- 
awares  to  destroy  them — the  other  rows  of  elders  and  doctors 
of  the  draroh,  fanning  part  of  the  axmf  of  heaven — tiie 
uplifted  hand  of  Christ  •denonnoing  the  widced  at  the  Day  of 
Judgment — ^the  daiing  satires  oocaaionally  iatrodwaod  against 
jBooka  and  nnns — ^the  protoian  of  attitndes,  expreesionsy 
incidents,  broad  draperies,  ornaments  of  aU  sorts,  visicms, 
mountains,  ghastly-looking  eities,  fuends,  aaigek,  dbyline  old 
women,  dancers,  yirgin  brides,  mothers  and  children,  princes, 
patriarchs,  dying  saints; — ^it  would  he  a  simply  blind  injustice 
to  the  superabundance  and  troth  of  conception  in  all  this 
multitude  of  imageiy  not  to  reoogmse  the  real  inspirers  as 
well  as  harbingers  of  Raphael  and  Michael  Angelo,  instead  of 
<wmfining  the  honour  to  the  Masaoeios  and  Perugmos.  The 
Maaaocios  and  Peoraginos,  for  all  that  e\Fer  I  saw,  meritorious 
ss  Ihey  are,  axe  bo  more  to  be  oompoved  wilih  them  Aan  the 
0onneteers  of  Henry  the  £igh^*s  time  are  to  be  compared 
with  Chauoer.  Even  in  the  very  rudest  of  the  pictures, 
wbere  the  souls  of  the  dying  are  going  out  of  liieir  mouths 
is  the  shape  of  little  children,  there  are  passages  not  unworthy 
of  Dante  or  Michael  Angelo— ^angels  trembling  at  the  blowing 
of  trumpets ;  men  in  vain  attempting  to  carry  their  friends 
into  hewen ;  and  saints  wiio  bave  lived  ages  of  temperance, 
sitting  in  oalm  air  upon  hills  far  above  the  progress  of  Death, 
who  goes  bearing  down  the  great,  the  luxurious,  and  the 
young.  The  picture  by  Titian  (or  Giorgione),  in  which  he 
bas  represented  the  three  great  stages  of  existence,  bubble- 
blowing  childhood,  love-making  manhood,  and  death-con- 
templating old  age,  is  not  better  conceived,  and  hardly  better 
made  out,  than  some  of  the  designs  of  Orgagna  and  Giotto. 

fiinoe  I  have  beheld  the  Campo  Santo  I  have  enridied  my 
day-dreams  and  my  stock  of  ^e  admirable,  and  am  thankful 
that  I  have  names  by  heart  to  which  I  owe  homage  and  grati- 
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tude.  Giotto,  be  thon  one  to  me  hereafter,  of  a  kindred 
brevity,  solidity,  and  stateliness,  with  that  of  thy  friend 
Dante,  and  fnr  happier  I  Tender  and  noblo  Orgagna,  be  ihou 
blessed  for  ever  beyond  the  bappineas  of  tbinc  own  heaven  I 

The  air  of  Pisa  ia  soft  and  balmy  to  the  last  degree.     A      | 
look  out  upon  the  Lung  'Amo  at  noon  is  curious,    A  blue  *ty      I 
is  overhead — dazzling  stone  underneath — the   yellow  Aroo 
gliding  along,  generally  with  »    '  ing  upon  it,  sometimes  a      I 
lazy  sail;  the  houses  on  ite  side  with  their  green 

blinds  down  appear  to  be  i  and  nobody  passes  but  a 

few  labourers,  carmen,  or  Yomen  in  their  veils  and 

handkercliiefs,  hosleniag  v  feet,  but  never  too  fast  to 

lose  a  certain  wr  of  strnt  h  tliness.     Dante,  in  one  of 

his  love  poems  praises  hi  ar  walking  like  a  peacock; 

nay,  even  like  a  crane,  sti  it  kerself: — 

"  Soavc  a  guisn  tb  di  un  tit'I  paTone, 
Diritta  sopra  se,  coma  uaa  ^rna." 
Sweetly  she  goei.  like  the  bright  peacock ;  straight 

Abore  lietgelf,  like  to  the  lady  crane. 

This  is  the  common  walk  of  Itahaii  woman,  rich  and  poor. 
To  an  English  eye,  at  first  it  Beems  wanting  in  a  certain 
modesty  and  moral  grace;  but  you  see  what  the  grave  poet 
thinka  of  it,  and  it  is  not  associated  in  an  Italian  mind  with 
any  such  deficiency.  That  it  has  a  beauty  of  its  own  is  certain. 
Solitary  as  Pisa  may  look  at  noon,  it  is  only  by  comparison 
with  what  you  find  in  very  populous  cities.  Its  desolate 
aspect  is  mucli  exaggerated.  The  people,  for  the  most  part, 
sit  in  shade  at  their  doom  in  the  hottest  weather,  so  that  it 
cannot  look  so  solitary  as  many  parts  of  London  at  the  same 
time  of  the  year;  and  ihougli  it  is  true  that  graaa  grows  in 
some  of  the  streets,  it  is  only  in  the  remotest.  The  streets, 
for  the  most  part,  are  kept  very  neat  and  clean,  not  excepting 
the  poorest  alleys  ;  a  benefit  arising  not  only  from  the  fine 
pavement  which  la  cverj-where  to  be  found,  but  from  the  wise 
use  to  which  criminals  are  put.  The  punishment  of  death  is 
not  kept  up  in  Tuscany.  Robbers,  and  even  murderers,  are 
made  to  atone  for  the  ill  they  have  done  by  the  good  works 
of  sweeping  and  keeping  clean.  A  great  murderer  on  the 
"  t  st^e  uaed  formerly  t©  be  dressed  in  a  suit  of  brick- 
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dust.  In  Tiucanj,  or  at  least  in  Pisa,  rubbers  condemned  to 
this  punishment  are  clothed  in  a  red  livery,  and  murderers  in 
a  yellow.  A  stranger  looks  with  a  feeling  more  grave  than 
curiotdty  at  these  saffron-coloured  anomalies  quietly  doing 
their  duty  in  the  streets,  and  not  seeming  to  avoid  observa- 
tion. But,  in  fact,  they  look  just  like  other  men.  They  axe 
either  too  healthy  by  temperance  and  exercise  to  exhibit  a  con- 
science, or  think  they  make  up  by  their  labour  for  so  trifling 
an  ebullition  of  animal  spirits.  And  they  have  a  good  deal 
to  say  for  themselves,  considering  that  circumstances  modify 
all  men,  and  that  the  labour  is  in  chains  and  for  Ufe. 

The  inhabitants  of  Pisa,  in  general,  are  not  rcckcmed  a 
favourable  specimen  of  Tuscan  looks.     You  are  Aire  to  meet 
fine  faces  in  any  large  assembly,  but  the  common  run  is  bad 
enough.     They  are  hard,  prematiu-ely  aged,  and  what  ex- 
pression there  is,  is  worldly.     Some  of  them  have  no  expres- 
sion whatever,  but  are  as  destitute  of  speculation  and  feeling- 
as  masks.     The  bad  Italian  face  and  the  good  Italian  fitce  are 
the  extremes  of  insensibility  and  the  reverse.     But  it  is  rare 
that  the  eyes  are  not  fine ;  and  the  females  have  a  profuision 
of  good  hair.     Lady  Morgan  has  remarked  the  promising 
countenances  of  Italian  children,  compared  with  what  they 
torn  out  to  be  as  they  grow  older ;  and  she  adds,  with  equal 
justice,  that  it  is  an  evident  affair  of  government  and  educa- 
tion.    You  doubly  pity  the  corruptions  of  a  people  who,  be- 
tides their  natural  genius,  preserve  in  the  very  midst  of  their 
sophistication  a  frankness  distinct  from  it,  and  an  entire  free- 
dom from  affectation.     An  Italian  annoys  you  neither  with 
his   pride  like  an  Englishman,  nor   with  his   vanity  like  a 
Frenchman.     He  is  quiet  and  natural,  self-possessed  without 
wrapping  himself  up  in  a  comer,  and  ready  for  cheerfulness 
without  grimace.     His  frankness  sometimes  takes  the  air  of  a 
simplicity,  at  once  misplaced  and  touching.     A  young  man, 
who  exhibited  a  taste  for  all  good  and  generous  sentiments, 
and  who,  according  to  the  representation  of  his  friends,  was 
a  very  worthy  as  well  as  ingenious  person,  did  not  scruple  to 
tell  me  one  day,  as  a  matter  of  course,  that  he  made  a  point 
of  getting  acquainted  with  rich  fkmiHes,  purely  to  be  invited 
to  their  houses  and  partake  of  their  good  things.    Many  an 
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Eiigluhman  would  do  tbia,  but  he  would  liaHIy  be  an  frank 
about  it,  especia!]}-  to  a  stranger ;  am  would  an  EnglitJimaa 
of  the  same  taiitea  in  otlier  respects  be  easily  Kiund  to  act  no. 
But  it  ia  the  old  story  of  "  following  the  tuuUitude  to  do  wil," 
and  ia  no  doubt  accoonted  a.  matter  of  neceiw:^  and  copubmi 

There  seems  a  good  deal  of  talent  lor  nitisic  among  lb* 
PImuii*,  whicli  doea  tu    '  '    w  to  make  its  way,     Tom 

never  hear  the  pourest  at  eomcbody  strikea  in  vilh 

what  he  can  miuter  up  my.     Boys  go  aboat  rf  M 

evening,  oad  putiea  sit  loors,  singing  popular  ajra, 

and  hanging  as  long  03  i  the  lant  chord.      It  is  not 

an  niicooimon  thing  'n  to  play  &eir  gmtsn  aa 

thej-  go  along  to  a  pat  one  CTening  a  voice  singing 

past  a  window,  tliiit  v...  e  ili«gmcetl  an  opera ;  and 

I  once  walked  behind  a  ctanmon  poet-boy,  who,  in  defirak  of 
having  another  to  help  him.  to  a  harmony,  contrived  to  mak« 
chords  of  all  his  notes,  by  rapidly  sounding  tlie  second  and 
the  treble,  one  after  the  other.  The  whole  people  are  bitten 
wilb  a  new  soug,  and  hardly  Mug  aii3rthing  else  till  the  next. 
There  were  two  epidemic  aira  of  this  kind  when  1  was  there, 
which  had  been  imported  from  Florence,  and  which  the  iu- 
habitants  aang  from  morning  till  night,  though  llwy  veie 
Dothiog  remarkable.  Yet  PLia  ia  said  to  be  tlie  leant  fond  of 
music  of  any  city  in  Tuscany. 

Pisa  is  a  tranquil,  an  imposing,  and  even  now  a  beautiful 
and  stately  city.  It  luoks  like  what  it  is,  the  residence  of  an 
nniTcmity  :  many  parts  of  it  seem  made  up  of  collies  ;  and 
we  feel  as  if  we  ought  to  "  walk  gowned."  It  possesses  the 
Campo  Santo ;  its  river  is  the  river  of  Tuscany  poetty,  and 
famished  Michael  Angelo  with  tlie  subject  of  his  cartoon ; 
and  it  disputes  with  Florence  the  birth  of  Galileo.  Here,  at 
all  events,  tlie  great  astronomer  studied  and  taught :  here  his 
mind  was  bom,  and  anotliar  great  impulse  given  to  the  pro- 
gress of  philosophy  and  liberal  opinion. 
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TonrABDt  the  end  of  September^  Lord  Bjron  and  mjielf, 
different  parties,  left  Pin  for  Goioa.  Toaeany  had  been 
dered  nnoom^rtable  to  bim  by  tbe  numdrentitret  both  theie 
and  at  LegbcHrn ;  and  at  Crenoa  be  would  borer  on  tbe  bofden 
of  bia  inclination  &r  Greeee.  Perbapa  be  bad  abready  made 
arrangements  for  going  tbither. 

On  our  way  to  Genoa  we  met  at  LericL  fie  bad  an  iHaeas 
St  that  phMse ;  and  all  my  mekndioly  waa  put  to  its  hetgfat  by 
aeeiag  the  spot  which  my  departed  friend  bad  lived  in,  sad  bia 
aolitary  mansion  on  the  searshore.  Lerici  is  wild  and  nedrcd^ 
with  a  bay  and  rocky  eminences ;  the  people  suited  ta^  it, 
something  between  inhabitants  of  sea  and  land.  In  the 
mer  time  they  will  be  up  all  night  dabbling  in  the  watc 
making  wild  noises  Here  Ttelawmy  joined  as.  He  took  me 
to  die  Villa  Magni  (the  house  just  aUuded  to);  and  we  paaai 
onrer  ita  empty  rooms  and  neglected  garden.  The  ssa  &wned 
i^XNB  tfie  shore,  as  though  it  eonld  da  no  barm. 

At  Lerici  we  had  an  earthquake.  The  shodc  waa  Ae 
aaaai'test  we  experienced  in  Itahf .  At  Pka  there  bad  bees 
m  dull  intimation  of  one,  such  as  happens  in  that  city  abeot 
ence  in  three  years.  In  the  neigUxnorbood  of  Fkarenee 
had  another,  less  dull,  but  hsring  only  for  an  instant  It 
exaetly  as  if  somebody  with  a  strong  hand  had  jerked  a  pole 
up  against  the  ceiling  of  the  lower  room  right  under  one's 
Thb  waa  at  Maiano,  among  the  Fiesolaa  biDa.  People 
out  of  tiifk  rooms,  and  inquired  of  one  another  what  wan  tbe 
master.  At  Lerici  I  awoke  at  dawn  with  an  extraordinary 
acnHBtifHi,  and  directly  afterwarda  the  earthquake  took  place. 
It  was  strong  enough  to  shake  the  pictures  on  the  wall ;  and 
it  lasted  a  sufficient  tune  to  resemble  the  rolling  of  a  wagges 
under  an  archway,  which  it  did  both  in  noiae  and  meiremenC 
I  got  up  and  went  to  the  window.  Tbe  people  were  alxeady 
oaJkrting  in  the  open  pbM»  beneadi  it;  and  I  heard,  m Urn 
dear  morning  air,  tbe  word  Terremoi»  (eartiMinake) 
tnm  one  to  another.    The  sensation  for  die  next  ten 
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or  BO  mm  very  Oi stressing.  Ton  exjiccted  the  shock  to  como 
again,  and  to  be  trorse.  However,  wc  had  no  more  of  it. 
We  congmtutu'eU  ourselves  tlie  more,  because  there  was  % 
tower  on  a  rock  just  above  our  heads,  which  would  have  stood 
upon  no  ceremony  with  our  inn.  They  lold  ub,  if  I  retoember, 
that  they  had  an  earthquake  on  tJiis  part  of  tlie  const  of  Italy 
about  once  every  five  years.  Italy  '^*  a  land  of  volcanoes,  more 
or  less  subdued.  It  is  a  great  j  apery,  built  over  a  flue.  If 
the  earthquake  did  not  come,  it  was  thought  the  cropa  were 
not  eogUKl. 

From  Lerici  we  proceeded  part  of  our  way  by  water,  aa  lar 
as  Sestii.  Lord  Byron  went  in  a  private  bout ;  Trclawn;  In 
anot&er ;  mynelf  and  family  in  a  felucca.  Il  was  pretty  tA 
see  the  boats  with  their  white  sails,  ghding  by  the  rocks  uv«r 
that  bine  sea,  A  little  breeze  coming  on,  our  Reameii  were 
afraid,  and  put  into  Porto  Vencre,  a  deserted  town  a  short 
distance  from  Lerici. 

After  resting  a  few  hours,  wo  put  forth  again,  and  had  a 
lazy,  sunny  passage  to  Sestri,  where  a  crowd  of  people  assailed 
ne,  like  savages  at  an  isknd,  for  our  patronage  and  portman- 
teaux. They  were  robust,  clamorous,  fishy  fellows,  like  so 
many  children  of  the  Tritons  in  Itaphael's  pictutvs ;  as  if  those 
plebeian  goda  of  the  sea  had  been  making  love  to  Italian 
chambermaids.  It-iljan  goddesses  have  sliown  a  taste  not  un- 
similar,  and  more  condescending ;  and  English  ones,  too,  in 
Italy,  if  scandal  is  to  be  believed.  But  Naples  is  the  head- 
quarters of  this  overgrowth  of  wild  hixurj-.  Marino,  a 
Neapolitan,  may  have  had  it  in  his  eye  when  he  wrote  that 
line  sonnet  of  his,  full  of  gusto,  brawny  and  bearded,  about 
Triton  pursuing  Cymolhoe.  (.'Ve  Parniiso  Italiaiio,  torn.  41, 
p.  10.) 

From  Sestri  we  proeee<Icd  over  the  maritime  part  of  the 
Apennines  to  Genoa.  Their  cliaraeter  is  of  the  least  interest- 
ing sort  of  any  mountains,  being  neither  distinct  nor  wooded; 
but  undulating,  barren,  and  coarse ;  without  any  grandeur  but 
what  arises  from  an  excess  of  that  appearance.  They  lie  in  a 
succesnion  of  great  doughy  billows,  like  so  much  enormooi 
pudding,  or  petrified  mtid. 

ticnoa  again!— With  what  different  fwhu^^  wo  beheld  il 
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from  those  which  enchanted  us  the  first  time  I  Mrs.  Shellejr, 
who  preceded  us,  had  found  houses  both  for  Lord  BjTon*s 
family  and  my  own  at  Albaro,  a  neighbouring  village  on  a  hilL 
We  were  to  live  in  the  same  house  with  her ;  and  in  the  Casa 
Negrotto  we  accordingly  found  an  English  welcome.  There 
were  forty  rooms  in  it,  some  of  them  such  as  would  be  con* 
aidered  splendid  in  England,  and  all  neat  and  new,  with 
borders  and  arabesques.  The  balcony  and  staircase  were  of 
marble;  and  there  was  a  little  fiower-garden.  The  rent  of 
this  houfle  was  twenty  pounds  a  year.  Lord  B3rron  paid  four- 
and-twenty  for  his,  which  was  older  and  more  imposing,  and 
a  good  piece  of  ground.  It  was  called  the  Casa  Saluzzi.^ 
Mr.  Landor  and  his  family  had  occupied  a  house  in  the  same 
village — the  Casa  Pallavicini.  He  has  recorded  an  interesting 
dialogue  that  took  place  in  it.f  Of  Albaro,  and  the  city  itself, 
I  shall  speak  more  at  large  in  the  course  of  the  chapter. 

The  Genoese  post  brought  us  the  first  number  of  our  new 
quarterly,  the  Liberal^  accompanied  both  with  hopes  and  fears, 
the  latter  of  which  were  too  speedily  realized.  Living  now  in 
a  separate  house  from  Lord  Byron,  I  saw  less  of  him  than 
before  ;  and,  under  all  the  circumstances,  it  was  as  well :  for 
though  we  had  always  been  on  what  are  called  *'  good  terms,*' 
the  cordiality  did  not  increase.  His  fiiends  in  England,  who, 
after  what  had  lately  taken  place  there  in  his  instance,  were 
opposed,  naturally  enough,  to  his  opening  new  fields  of  pub- 
licity, did  what  they  could  to  prevent  his  taking  a  hearty 
interest  in  the  Liberal;  and  I  must  confess  that  I  did  not 
mend  the  matter  by  my  own  inability  to  fall  in  cordially  with 
hia  ways,  and  by  a  certain  jealousy  of  my  position,  which  pre* 
Tented  me,  neither  very  wisely  nor  justly,  from  manifesting 
the  admiration  due  to  his  genius,  and  reading  the  manuscripts 
be  showed  me  with  a  becoming  amount  of  thanks  and  good 
words.  I  think  he  had  a  right  to  feel  this  want  of  accord  in 
a  companion,  whatever  might  be  its  value.     A  dozen  yean 

^  Are  the  Salnzzi  fsmilj  tmm  Chanoer's  Cmminf  ^f  Sdhtcn^  whose 
^  Harkis  "  married  the  patient  Gritelda?  Saluces  was  in  the  msH* 
^wMi  Apennhiet,  bj  Piedmont,  and  might  have  originated  a  fiunfly  of 
Genoese  noUet.  Classical  and  romantic  associations  matt  vs  in  soeh 
ahoadance  at  erexy  tnm  in  Italy,  that  upon  the  least  hlat  a  bodi 

ipfalrtith 
'\  Imagmtuy  CimvermUUmM,  voL  L  p.  179,  second  editta. 
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latfT,  rcflectioii  noold  ha.ve  made  me  act  very  diff<T«ntljr.  At 
the  same  time,  though  the  Liberal  had  no  meuu  nicccu,  Im 
uQi]uestiona.b]y  loolced  to  its  liaving  a  fur  ((ix'xter;  "id  ^>c 
reaull  of  iJl  these  combioed  circunistaDFea  wnE,  that  tlie  in- 
terest lie  took  in  it  cooled  in  propjrtioa  aa  it  should  hxve 
grown  warai,  and  atler  four  nucnben)  it  c«a8«d.  They  w«re 
nII  published  during  our  rendence  in  this  part  of  Italy.  Lord 
Kvron  contributed  some  poems,  to  which  his  cusloinaiy  pub- 
lisher hod  object«d  on  aocount  of  tlieir  (auU-findziig  in  Chtircl) 
nod  Statt',  and  their  critical  attacks  on  ac<|uaintance».  Among 
them  yne  the  Vition  of  Judgment,  the  best  satire  ^noe  tlie 
days  of  Pope.  Churchill's  satireK,  compared  with  it,  are 
bludgeona  compared  with  Bt«el  of  DamaacuB.  Ua:ditt  CMitri- 
1>at«d  aooae  of  the  moat  eatertaimog  of  his  rigorona  twnys ; 
and  Shelley  had  left  uh  his  imiPK-rly  Iratislittiou  i.f  ilie  ,V«w- 
JJai/  Night  in  Fauet.  As  to  myself,  if  I  may  Bpcak  of  my 
own  articles  afier  these,  I  wrote  by  far  the  greater  number, — 
perhaps  nearly  half  the  publication  ;  but  I  was  ill  ;  and  with 
the  exception  of  one  or  two,  I  hope  they  were  not  among  my 
be«t.  ThiH,  liowever,  did  not  hinder  great  puzzlement  among 
the  critics  of  that  day.  I  say  it  with  not  the  slightest  inten- 
tion of  self-oompliraciit ;  and  1  should  think  him  a  very  dull 
lellow  who  eupjxwed  it. 

Pu/.£lement  and  powment  of  various  sort^  awaited  many 
readers  of  the  Liberal.  A  periodical  work  which  is  under- 
Ktood  to  be  written  by  known  authors,  whose  uaniea  arc, 
nevertheless,  unafiixed  to  tlieir  contributions,  has  the  disad- 
vantage of  hazarding  uneasiness  lo  the  mindn  of  such  readers 
us  pique  themselves  on  knowing  a  man's  style  without  really 
beiug  Mure  of  it.  They  long  to  asxign  the  articles  to  tliis  and 
that  author,  but  they  fear  to  be  mistaken.  The  peqilexity 
irritateii  them;  they  are  forced  to  wait  the  judgments  of 
otherH  ;  aud  they  willingly  comfort  the  wound  given  to  their 
self'lovc  by  siding  with  such  as  are  unfavourable,  and  pro- 
nouncing the  articles  to  be  of  an  undistinguishable  mediocrity. 
I  do  not  know  how  far  tliis  kind  of  dilemma  may  have  injured 
the  Libernl.  1  suspect  it  hod  no  little  effect.  Rut  what  must 
have  exaspera(e<I,  while  it  conBole<l  it,  critics  of  on  oppoaiiti 
kind  were  inmetimes  as  much  in  the  wrong  as  the  Ibrinrr 
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were  nfivkl  of  being.  A  signai  instmce  oocsmd  in  die 
of  ft  writer  not  disesteemed  in  liLs  daf,  whoBe  nmnw  I  MtppraBi 
becftQse  the  mention  of  it  might  diaoonceit  waaut  rdatioB. 
One  of  the  poems  in  the  Liberal  is  entitled  tbe  Book  of 
Beginnings,  Its  subject  is  poetical  esordioma.  The  wrilv 
in  qoestioii  attributed  it  to  Lord  Bjron ;  and  after  denonnciqg 
the  *^  atheists  and  scoffers,"  by  whom,  he  said,  his  ionUhip 
had  been  *^  led  into  defiance  of  the  sacred  writings,**  thus  pro- 
ceeded to  notice  a  religious  passage  from  Dryden,  which  was 
quoted  with  admiration  in  the  notes  to  die  poem  :— 


"  In  Tsin  was  Lord  Bjron  led  into  tiie  deteioe  of  the  sacred 
writiagi;  tkere  are  passages  in  kit  letters  and  ki  his  woiks  whioh 
•liow  that  religion  night  have  been  in  his  souL  Could  be  recite  the 
folkmring  lines  and  resist  the  force  of  them?  It  is  true  that  be  marks 
them  for  the  beaaly  of  the  rerse,  but  no  lets  for  the  sublimity  ef  tlis 
ooQoeption;  mad  I  cannot  bat  hope  tliat,  had  he  lived*  he  would  have 
proved  another  instance  of  genius  bowing  to  the  power  of  trnth.** 

Now  the  poem  in  question,  and  the  notes  to  it,  were  written 
by  myself,  one  of  those  *'  atheists  and  scoffers  **  (according  to 
this  gentleman),  by  whom  the  supposed  writer  of  the  poem 
bad  been  "  led  into  defiance  of  the  sacred  writings.*^ 

This  person  knew  as  little  of  my  religion  as  he  knew  of  aa 
author's  manner.  Among  these  same  notes  of  mine  is  the 
following  passage : — 

"  What  divine  plays  would  not  Bcanssoat  and  Fletcher  have  left 
us,  if  they  liad  not  been  fine  gentlemen  about  town,  and  ambitions  to 
please  a  perishing  gen^ation!  Their  muse  is  like  an  accomplished 
ooantrj  beaoty,  of  tibe  most  exquisite  kind,  seduced  «p  to  town,  and 
made  familiar  with  the  most  devUish  parts  of  it,  jet  retaining,  through 
all  her  debauchery,  a  sweet  regret  end  an  adoring  fondness  for  nature. 
She  has  lilies  about  her  psintandpatcfa-hons,aad  towes  them  ahno^ 
as  much  as  when  she  was  a  child.'* 

I  do  not  think  that  the  author  of  Don  Juan  was  aocus- 
tomed  to  make  critical  reflectiooa  of  that  sort.  I  do  not 
allude,  of  course,  to  the  writing,  but  to  the  sentiment.  But 
the  poem  was  written  in  the  stanaa  of  Don  Juam^  and,  thero- 
^orey  bin  Lordship  was  to  be  complimented  with  the  religMNi 
of  it,  at  the  expense  of  his  Juamty. 

1  will  take  this  opportunity  of  recording  some  more  anao* 
dotes  aa  they  occur  to  me.  My  ndghboor  and  myself  used 
to  walk  in  the  grounds  of  the  Casa  Saluzai;  talking  ibr  te 
moat  part  of  indifferent  things,  and  eodeaTooxinig  to  joke 
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aw«y  the  consciousness  of  our  position.  We  joked  even  upon 
our  differences  of  opinion.  It  was  a  jeat  between  us,  tbat 
the  only  book  that  was  n  thorough  favourite  on  both  sides, 
was  BoBwell's  Life  of  Johnson.  1  used  to  talk  of  Johnson 
when  I  saw  liim  diaturbed,  or  when  I  wished  to  aroid  other 
subjects.  He  asked  me  one  day  how  I  should  have  felc  ia 
Johnson's  company.  I  said  it  was  difficult  to  judge;  because, 
living  in  odier  times,  and  one's  character  being  modified  by 
them,  I  could  not  help  thinking  of  myself  as  I  was  now,  and 
Johnson  iis  he  was  in  times  previous :  so  that  it  appe&rcd 
to  me  that  I  should  have  been  somewhat  "  Jacobinical "  ia 
his  company,  and  not  disposed  to  put  np  with  his  ipte  dintf. 
He  said  that  "  Johnson  would  have  awed  him,  he  treated 
lords  with  eo  much  reepect,"  The  reader,  after  what  I  have 
lately  saitl,  will  see  what  was  at  the  botlom  of  these  remarks 
on  both  sides.  Had  the  question  been  asked  me  now,  I  should 
have  said,  that  I  loved  Johnson,  and  hope  I  should  have 
shown  him  all  due  homage  ;  thot:gli  I  think  I  should  have 
been  inclined  sometimes  to  contest  his  conclusions  more  than 
they  are  contested  by  his  interlocutors  in  Boswoll.  Lord 
Byron  liked  to  imitate  Johnson,  and  say,  "  Why,  sir,"  in  a 
high  mouthing  way,  rising,  and  looking  about  him.  His 
imitation  was  very  pleasant. 

It  ia  a  credit  to  luj  noble  friend,  tliat  lie  was  by  far  the 
pleasantest  when  he  had  got  a  little  wine  in  his  head.  The 
only  time  I  invited  my.self  to  dine  with  him,  I  told  him  I  did 
it  on  that  account,  and  that  I  meant  to  push  the  bottle  t»  that 
he  should  intoxicate  me  with  his  good  company.  He  said  he 
would  have  a  set-to  ;  but  he  never  did.  It  was  a  little  before 
he  left  Italy ;  and  there  was  a  point  in  contest  between  us 
(not  regarding  myself)  which  he  thotight  perhaps  I  shoidd 
persuade  him  to  give  np.  When  in  his  cups,  which  was  not 
often  nor  immoderately,  ho  was  inclined  to  be  tender ;  but 
not  weakly  so,  nor  lachrymose.  I  know  not  how  it  might 
have  been  with  everybody,  but  he  paid  nic  the  compliment  of 
being  excited  to  his  very  best  feelings;  and  when  I  rose  late 
to  go  away,  he  wonid  hold  me  down,  and  Siiy  with  a  look  of 
entreaty,  "  Not  yet."  Then  it  was  that  I  seemed  to  talk  with 
the  proper  natural  Byron  as  he  ought  to  have  been  ;  and  I 
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used  to  think  there  was  not  a  sacrifice  which  I  could  not  have 
made  to  keep  him  in  that  temper,  and  see  his  friends  loTe  him 
as  much  as  the  world  admired.  But  I  ought  to  have  made 
the  sacrifice  at  once.  I  should  have  broken  the  ice  between 
us  which  had  been  generated  on  points  of  literary  predilec- 
tion; and  admired,  and  shown  that  I  admired,  as  I  ought  to 
have  done,  his  admirable  genius.  It  was  not  only  an  over- 
sight in  me;  it  was  a  want  of  friendship.  Friendship  ought 
to  have  made  me  discover,  what  less  cordial  feelings  had  kept 
me  blind  to.  Next  morning  the  happy  moment  had  gone, 
and  nothing  remained  but  to  despair  and  joke. 

In  his  wine  he  would  volunteer  an  imitation  of  somebody, 
generally  of  Incledon.  He  was  not  a  good  mimic  in  the  de- 
tail, but  he  cotdd  give  a  lively  broad  sketch ;  and  over  his 
cups  his  imitations  were  good-natured,  which  was  not  always 
the  case  at  other  times.  His  Incledon  was  vocaL  I  made 
pretensions  to  the  oratorical  part;  and  between  us  we  boasted 
that  we  made  up  the  entire  phenomenon.  He  would  some- 
times, however,  give  a  happy  comprehensive  idea  of  a  per- 
son's manner  and  turn  of  mind  by  the  utterance  of  a  single 
phrase,  or  even  word.  Thus  he  would  pleasantly  pretend 
that  Braham  called  *'  enthusiasm  "  entoozymoozy ;  and  in  the 
extraordinary  combination  of  lightness,  haste,  indifference, 
and  fervour  with  which  he  would  pitch  out  that  single  word 
ftom  his  lips,  accompanied  with  a  gesture  to  correspond,  he 
would  really  set  before  you  the  admirable  singer  in  one  of  his 
(then)  characteristic  passages  of  stage  dialogue.  He  did  not 
live  to  see  Braham  become  an  exception  in  his  dialogue  as  in 
his  singing. 

Lord  Byron  left  Italy  for  Greece,  and  our  conversation  was 
at  an  end.  I  will,  therefore,  request  the  reader's  company  in 
a  walk  with  me  about  Grenoa. 

Genoa  is  truly  "  Genoa  the  Superb.'*  Its  finest  aspect  is 
from  the  sea,  and  from  the  sea  I  first  beheld  it.  Imagine  a 
glorious  amphitheatre  of  white  houses,  with  mountains  on 
each  side  and  at  the  back.  The  base  is  composed  of  the  city 
with  its  chiurches  and  shipping;  the  other  houses  are  country 
seats,  looking  out,  one  above  the  other,  up  the  hill.  To  the 
left  are  the  Alps  with  their  snowy  tops :  to  the  right,  and  for 
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tiM  bac^  are  the  Apemiuioe.  Tbia  is  Goiea-  ItUaiRuleM 
tbe  Tety  «iigi(>  ol'  Uie  pointed  gulf,  vriiich  ii  called  afW  iu 
DMM,  and  wliith  presents  on  either  side,  as  yoa  nil  ap  it, 
white  villagfE,  country  seals,  »nd  olive  grorci. 

When  w<;  first  ww  Genoa,  tvhicli  wm  tite  tint  IlAlira  ci^ 
we  beheld,  cmr  uotioni  of  the  luliwa  coantmnaofx  we«  (br- 
nidab  If  start  I'll  by  the  "i  l"*-K™it,  which  caiue  out  Ut  iifier 
il«   — rirtanec  iii  C'<<ndn<  y  tite  mole.     The  mole  hal 

been  injured  gi-eatly  by  t  si.  is  of  the  preceding  wiotcr. 
Tite  boat  (contained,  I  thoai;  ns  ngly  n  set  ol'  b,eei  ■■  oonU 
well  have  been  brtmght  aer.     It  was  a  very  nnt  boM, 

and  the  pilote  were  idnf  ij  n  ^  and  dean  in  tbetr  ponnw; 
btM  thur  fftccH  t  My  wue  Ir  1  at  mo  as  tnncli  as  to  imj, 
"  Are  these  our  fiae  lontlien  ids?"  The  children  looM 
atmc:  w.-  nil  I.K-.ketl  .it  one  -■inotbfr:  an-l  whnl  wjis  Tvry  in- 
hospitable, the  pilots  all  looked  at  us.  The  mui  was  in  their 
cyc«;  and  there  tJicy  sat  on  tlieir  oars,  grinning  up  at  us,  and 
bargaining  with  the  captain.  The  old^ir  ones  were  Ukr 
monkeys;  the  younger  Ukc  Lolf-witbered  maaks  —  hard, 
stony,  and  pale. 

The  first  sight  of  Italian  women  itisappointed  ua  almort  as 
much  ns  Italian  men,  because  we  expected  still  more  of  them. 
Of  course,  had  we  seen  theiii  first,  tbey  would  have  dinp- 
poinled  us  more.  But  I  afterwards  found,  that  as  you  ascended 
among  tlie  more  educated  chtsses,  the  faces  improved;  and  1 
have  reason  to  belii-ve,  that  most  of  the  women  whom  we  sav 
in  boats,  deceived  us  as  to  ihi'ir  rank  in  this  respect.  In 
Italy,  gentlemen  do  not  look  so  mtich  like  gentlemen  as  in 
England,  but  there  ;ire  gn-atcr  uuinhcrs  of  woniin  who  look 
like  ladies.  This  is  partly  owing  Id  their  dress.  In  Uenca 
partictdarly,  the  out-of-door  head-dress  for  women  of  ail 
imiks  is  ;i  white  veil;  and  ;in  Englishman,  iinaccustomed  to 
sec  thiH  piece  of  di-apery  upon  common  heiid.'',  nad  observing, 
besides,  the  HlAteliness  with  which  female  It.diaiiH  carry  tbesn- 
selves,  thinks  he  is  oftener  looking  nt  gentlewomen  tlian  be  is. 

We  had  not  been  long  in  harbour  before  we  inquired,  with 
all  the  eagemew  of  voyagers,  for  our  fresh  provisionii.  In 
Italy,  we  aim  looked  for  otir  fre.sh  heaps  of  fruit:  and  wc  had 
Ihem — in  all  the  luxury  of  baskets  aud  vino-Ieavea,  and  a 
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tbAt  nade  ns  Imogh.  Ginpes  were  boI  in  teMon; 
hat  ^kere  were  figa,  apricotB,  fieeh  almondi,  oranges,  pean, 
and  gigantic  dberriefly  as  fine  aa  they  were  laige.  We  ako 
took  leave  of  oor  biscuit  for  excellent  bread;  and  had  mi& 
btxN^gfat  to  ns  in  bottles,  whidi  were  stopped  with  Tine-leatea. 
The  mutton  turned  out  to  be  kid,  and  lean  enough;  but  it 
was  a  noreky,  and  we  ate  it  upon  a  principle  of  inquiry. 
An  excellent  light  wine  aooompanied  our  repast,  drunk,  not 
in  little  cautious  glasses,  like  our  ^  hot  inloxicatii^  liquor,** 
but  out  of  tumblers.  It  was  just  threepence  English  a  quart. 
It  had,  notwithstanding  its  lightness,  a  real  Tinous  body,  and 
both  looked  and  tasted  like  a  sort  of  daiet;  but  we  were 
florry  to  find  it  was  French,  and  not  Italian.  As  to  the  firuit, — 
to  give  a  specimen  in  one  word, — the  i^ricots,  Tery  fine  ones, 
were  twopence  a  gallon. 

The  quay  of  Genoa  is  a  handsome  one,  profuse  of  good 
pavement,  gate,dsc.;  and  the  abundance  of  stone  everywhere, 
the  whiteness  of  the  houses,  and  the  blueness  of  the  sky,  cast, 
at  first  sight,  an  extraordinaiy  look  of  lightness  and  cleanli- 
ness upon  everything.  Nor  are  you  disappointed  in  Genoa, 
aa  people  are  at  Lisbon,  between  the  fiurness  of  the  look  out- 
side and  the  dirt  within,  llie  large  wrinkled  features  of  the 
old  women,  with  their  uncapped  gray  hair,  strike  you  at  first 
as  singularly  plain:  so  do  die  people  in  general:  but  every- 
thing looks  clean  and  neat,  and  full  of  the  smart  bustle  of  a 
oonmercial  city.  What  surprises  you  is  the  narrowness  of 
the  streets.  As  soon  as  you  have  passed  the  gate,  you  think 
you  have  entered  upon  a  lane,  remarkably  good  indeed  lor  a 
hyie^ — a  aort  of  Bond  Street  of  an  alley, — but  you  have  no 
■uspicion  that  it  is  a  street,  and  of  the  ordinary  dimensions. 
The  shops  also,  though  neat,  are  entirely  open^  like  English 
potato  shops,  oar  at  best  like  some  of  the  little  oomb  shops  now 
xarely  to  be  seen  in  London.  I  mean,  they  have  no  window% 
<ir  anch  walls  as  would  hoki  them.  After  entering  this  street^ 
jou  soon  come  iqxm  the  public  place,  or  exchange,  which  is  a 
very  fSur  one.  Tou  cross  over  this  into  the  principal  street, 
or  street  of  goldwniths,  full  of  shops  in  which  trinkets  are 
sold,  inohidii^  a  world  of  crosses  and  other  Christian  nwWwnii 
and  hi:^  ear-rings.    It  is  the  custom  in  several  parte  of  Ita^ 
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for  prla  to  carry  their  marriage  portion  about  nith  them,  in 
the  abape  of  gold  car-ring^  and  crosses;  and  no  maid-servant 
thinlu  herself  properly  dressed  on  mftss-dnyg  vrithont  sn- 
nonncing,  in  this  way,  that  she  ia  equally  fit  for  heaven  and  S 
husband.  The  gold  is  very  thin,  but  aolidity  is  made  up  for 
by  the  length  and  width  of  the  ornameats;  and  the  ear-rings 
are  often  heavy  enough  to  tear  tlirough  the  lobea  of  the  ears. 
tmagine  a  brown,  black-eyed  ivith  her  tliick  hair  dou» 

up  in  combs,  a  trhite  veil  O'  t,  a  coloured,  sometimes  s 
white  gown,  large  danglin^  sruanients  at  her  cars  and 

bosom,  and  perhaps  bare  itlerejJ  shoes,  and  you  have 

the  complete  portrait  of  u  le  maid-servant  or  peasant 

girl,  issuing  forth  to  churci'  <  >  a  dance.  The  men  of  all 
classes  dress  more  like  the  ?  classes  in  other  countries, 
with  an  exception,  however,  aa  before  noticed,  in  favour  uf 
the  humbler  ones.  Yet  you  often  see  the  old  Genoese  c^, 
and  you  notice  a  set  of  porters  from  Bergamo,  who  wear  a 
puckered  kilt.  They  are  a  good-looking  race,  and  are  esteenied 
for  their  honesty.  The  burdens  they  carry  are  enormous. 
The  labourer  of  Italy  often  shows  his  propensity  to  a  piece  of 
drapery,  by  iianging  his  jacket  over  hia  shoulders  with  llie 
sleeves  dangling;  a  custom  naturally  prompted  by  the  heat. 

In  England  we  have  delicate  names  for  sonie  of  our  streets 
and  alleys.  There  h  Love  Lane,  Maiden  Lane,  Garden  Court, 
Green  Arbour  Court,  &c.,  but  in  Italy  they  beat  us  lioliow, 
Pisa  has  not  only  Love  Street  and  Lily  Street,  but  Beautiful 
Ladies'  Lane,  and  the  Lime  of  the  Beautiful  Towers.  In 
Genoa,  after  passing  through  Goldsmith  Street,  and  another 
that  leails  up  from  it,  you  came  out  by  the  post-office  upon 
the  Piazza  delle  Fontane  Amorose, — the  Place  of  the  Amorous 
Fountains.  There  is  a  mognilicent  mansion  in  it,  containing 
baths;  and  another,  adorned  on  the  outside  with  paintings  of 
festive  women.  But  here  all  the  liouses  begin  to  be  magnifi- 
cent mansions,  and  you  again  recognise  "  Geneva  la  Superba." 
From  the  Piazza  delle  Fontane  Amorose  you  turn  into  the 
Strada  Nuova,  which  leads  round  tlirougli  another  sumptuous 
street  into  the  Strada  Balbi,  fit,  says  Madame  dc  Stael,  for  a 
congress  of  kings.  The  three  streets  are  literally  a  succession 
of  palaces  on  each  side  of  the  way ;  and  these  palaces  are  of 
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oofltly  architecture,  and  are  adorned  inside  with  the  works 
of  the  Italian  masters.  Marble  is  lavished  everywhere.  It 
is  like  a  street  raised  by  Aladdin,  to  astonish  his  father-in- 
law,  the  Saltan.  Yet  there  is  one  lamentable  deficiency. 
Even  these  streets  are  narrow.  I  do  not  think  the  Strada 
Nuova  is  wider  than  Bond  Street  without  the  pavements.  ^'  A 
lane !  '*  you  cry.  Yes,  a  lane  of  Whitehalls,  encrusted  with 
the  richest  architecture.  Imagine  how  much  the  buildings 
lose  by  this  confinement,  and  then  wonder  how  it  could  have 
taken  place.  The  alleged  reason  is,  that  in  a  hot  country 
shade  is  wanted,  and  therefore  beauty  is  sacrificed  to  utility. 
But  the  reason  is  a  bad  one:  for  porticos  might  have  been 
used,  as  at  Bologna,  and  the  street  made  so  wide  as  to  render 
the  disadvantage  to  the  architecture  a  comparative  nothing. 
The  circumstance  probably  originated  in  some  reasons  con- 
nected with  the  ground,  or  the  value  of  it,  and  the  pressure 
of  the  population  within  the  then  city-walls.  Some  other 
magnificent  streets,  built  subsequently,  are  wider,  though  still 
a  good  deal  too  narrow.  The  Grenoese  have  found  out,  before 
ourselves,  the  folly  of  calling  a  street  New  Street ;  but  they 
have  not  very  wisely  corrected  it  by  naming  one  of  their  last. 
Newest  Street, — Strada  Nuovissima.  Upon  this  principle, 
they  must  call  the  next  street  they  build,  Newer-than-all- 
street,  or  Extremely-new-street,  or  New-of-the-very-newest- 
description-street.  They  seem  to  have  no  idea  of  calling 
their  streets,  as  we  do,  after  the  names  of  obscure  builders 
and  proprietors;  a  very  dull  custom,  and  idle  piece  of  vanity; 
especially  in  a  country  which  aboimds  in  great  names.  The 
streets  of  a  metropolis  ought  to  exhaust  the  whole  nomen- 
clature of  great  men,  national  or  otherwise,  before  it  begins 
with  bricklayers.  Nay,  it  would  be  handsome  to  see  the 
names  of  illustrious  foreigners  mingled  with  those  of  the 
nation;  and  I  have  no  doubt,  that  as  nations  become  fiised 
together  by  intercourse,  such  compliments  will  take  place. 
They  will  be  regarded,  indeed,  as  discharges  of  debts:  for  who 
does  not  feel  grateful  to  the  wise  and  good  of  all  countries  ? 

In  Genoa  I  first  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  a  religious  pro- 
cession. I  found  chairs  brought  out  in  one  of  the  streets, 
and  well-dressed  company  seated  on  each  side,  as  in  a  mmio- 
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TOOIB.  Li  Genon,  some  of  the  stKets  are  paved  sD  orer.  In 
tbc  i««t,  tb«  ^Ht  pavcmmt  is  in  the  middle,  and  used  both  for 
traffic  Mid  walking.  This,  I  suppose,  originated  in  a  vHk 
coBtom  lAich  they  have  in  several  cities  of  Italy, — ibe  Baaiv 
nhich  Smollett  spcats  of  in  the  Edinburgh  of  his  time.  Acci- 
dents &e<petitlj  occur  in  consequence;  but  aajthing  tg  Rootia' 
mended  dwti  a  habit  originating  in  idlenESS  or  moral  indiffer- 
ence; and  the  inhabitants  and  ~  c  moles  go  on  in  thdr  <Jd 
iray,  Bol  to  return  to  the  pro  «^ioD. — The  reader  most 
inwigiw  a  narrow  street,  witV  f^e  company  as  abore-mm- 
tioned,  and  an  avenue  left  fo  s  passage  of  the  spectacle. 
The  cniioeity  exprea^d  in  the  pai^'a  faces  in«  of  a  vm 
mild  description,  the  next  th  >  indifference.     The  uuubo 

waa  beard  at  a  little  distance,  mcu  eame  a  bustling  soond  of 
feet,  ^id  you  saw  the  Jriars  advancing.  Nearly  at  the  head 
of  the  proceBiion  was  a  Stde  live  Virgin,  about  tamr  jon 
old,  walking  in  much  state,  with  a  silver-looking  enwn  on  h^ 
head,  and  a  accptre  in  her  hand.  A  pleased  relation  helped 
her  along,  occasionally  righting  the  crown  and  sceptre,  which 
she  bore  with  all  that  dignified  gravity  vrhich  children  ao  soon 
imitate.  By  her  side  was  another  grown  person,  eqnaUy 
pleased,  supporting  a  still  smaller  St.  John,  dressed  in  a  lamb- 
skin, and  apparently  selected  for  hia  office  on  account  of  his 
red  little  waxen  cheeks  and  curly  flaxen  hair.  He  did  not 
seem  quite  as  much  an  fait  in  the  matter  as  the  Virgin,  bnt 
was  as  grave  aa  need  be,  and  not  a  httle  healed.  A  string  of 
clergy  followed  in  their  gowns,  carrying  large  lighted  wax 
candles,  and  each  one  aaaisted  by  a  personage,  who-fe  ajifets- 
ance  was  singularly  striking  to  a  Jureigner  trom  a  Protestant 
countrj-. 

These  coadjutors  were  neither  more  nor  less  than  the  rery 
raggedcrtt  and  dirtiest  fallows,  old  and  jotmg,  in  all  Genoa. 
There  wa.i  one  to  every  light.  His  object  was  to  collect  the 
wax  tliat  fell  from  the  candles,  which  he  <lid  in  a  piece  of 
paper;  and  the  candle  seemed  to  be  made  to  gutter  on  pur- 
pose, in  order  to  oblige  him  with  aa  much  of  it  as  possible. 
The  wa.'c  is  sold  by  the  gainer.  I  dare  say  this  accompani- 
ment of  pauperism  has  a  reference  to  the  best  doctrines  of 
the  Cbristiau  religion;  but  it  ij  a  singular  mistake,  and  has 
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m  miMi  woedHjiog  lypearancc.  Pbrertj  dboitld  not  be  is  this 
•(|iialid  condition,  etpedaUj  bj  the  fide  of  eomfefftaUe  dergj- 
BMA.  The  &ces  ^oo,  of  the  poor  fellowe  hed,  fxr  the  most 
pert,  all  the  eigne  of  bad  edocatbn.  Noir  and  then  there  was 
a  head  like  the  beggar  who  sat  for  Sir  Joehtia*s  Ugolino, — a 
fine  head,  bat  still  a  beggar.      Some  were  <^  a  portentous 

As  to  the  priesti  and  friars  (for  there  fsllowed  a  Tarietj),  I 
eoald  not  h^  ofaserving,  that,  with  Tety  few  exeeptions,  the 
coitnlenanees  grew  indifferent  and  worldly  as  they  grew  old. 
A  few  of  tiie  yoong  ones  were  worthy  of  the  heads  in  Ba|rfiaeL 
Otte  young  van  had  a  nint-like  manner  with  him,  casting 
down  1^  ^esy  and  appearing  absorbed  in  meditation ;  bnt  I 
though  when  he  did  cast  them  up  (which  he  instantly  fol- 
lowed by  easting  them  down  agsin),  it  was  in  approaching  tiie 
yoong  la^es.     He  had  certainly  a  head  fit  fi>r  an  Abdard. 

I  spokt  jmst  now  of  a  bustle  of  feet.     You  do  not  know  at 
first  to  what  the  loudness  of  it  is  owing,  but  the  secret  is 
explained  as  a  large  machine  approadies,  preceded  by  munc. 
TUs  is  a  group  of  wax-worik  as  large  as  IMe^  carried  on  die 
ahoolders  of  ambling  firiars;  for  they  are  obliged  to  shuffle 
into  that  step  on  aoeount  of  the  weight.     It  represented,  on 
the  pn*8ent  oceasion,  St.  Antonio  kneeling  before  Ihe  Tiigin, 
aroond  whom  were  little  angek  fiuttering  like  Cupids.     It  is 
impossible  not  to  be  reminded  of  P^;aiiism  by  these  spec- 
tades.     Indeed,  as  the  Ju{»ter  of  the  Capitol  stil!  sits  there 
andor  his  new  name  of  St.  Peter,  so  there  is  no  doabt  that 
the  ancients,  under  other  names,  had  these  idenfieal  proces- 
sions.    The  Cupids  remain  unaltered.     The  sob  of  Hjrrha 
himself  could  not  look  more  loTer-like  than  Sent'  Antonio, 
nor  V^nus  more  polite  than  the  Virgin  ;  and  Uie  flowers  stuck 
all  about  (the  faTourite  emblem  of  the  Cypfftan  youth),  com- 
pleted the  likeness  to  an  ancient  festiTal  of  Adonia     So  abo 
would  the  priests  ha¥e  looked  ia  their  ancient  garments;  so 
would  ha¥e  oome  the  music  and  tiw  tordies  (paupers  exoepted); 
and  so  would  the  young  priests  hare  looked,  in  passing  1^  the 
young  ladies.     To  see  the  gzaadeuxa  of  the  Catfiolic  nd%M», 
jou  must  consult  its  rarest  and  most  serious  festtralB,  its 
pictures,  and  its  poet  Dante.    I  must  not  fofget,  Aal  ■meog 
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omamentB  with  great,  of  dusty  artificial  flowers  with  fine  altar- 
pieces,  and  of  wretched  little  votive  pictures,  and  silver  hearts 
and  legs,  stuck  up  bj  the  side  of  the  noblest  pieces  of  art. 

This  is  another  custom  handed  down  from  antiquity.  I 
was  reminded  of  Horace*s  Ode  to  Pyrrha^  by  a  painting  of  a 
shipwreck,  in  which  the  wind  blew  one  way  and  the  sails 
another.  If  a  man  has  got  rid  of  a  pain  in  the  pericardium, 
he  dedicates  a  little  silver  heart  to  the  saint  whose  assistance 
he  prayed  for.  If  a  toe  has  been  the  complaining  part,  he 
hangs  up  a  toe.  The  general  feeling  is  good,  but  not  so  the 
detaiL  It  is  afiecting,  however,  to  think  that  many  of  the 
hearts  hung  up  (and  they  are  by  &r  the  most  numerous)  have 
been  owing  to  pangs  of  the  spirit 

The  most  interesting  thing  I  met  with  in  the  Genoese 
churches,  next  to  a  picture  by  Baphael  and  Giulio  Romano 
in  that  of  St.  Stephen,  was  a  sermon  by  a  friar  on  Weeping. 
He  seemed  a  popular  preacher,  and  held  the  attention  of  his 
audience  for  a  good  hour.  His  exordium  was  in  a  gentle  and 
restrained  voice,  but  he  warmed  as  he  went  on,  and  became 
as  loud  and  authoritative  as  the  tenderness  of  his  subject 
oould  well  permit.  He  gave  us  an  account  of  all  sorts  of 
tears— of  the  tears  of  joy  and  the  tears  of  sorrow,  of  penitent 
tears,  tears  of  anger,  spite,  ill-temper,  worldly  regret,  love, 
patience,  &c. ;  and  from  what  I  could  collect,  with  an  ear 
tmaccustomed  to  hear  Italian  spoken,  a  very  true,  as  well  as 
fhll  and  particular  account  it  was.  The  style  was  more  florid 
than  in  our  northern  sermons.  He  spoke  of  murmuring  rills 
and  warbling  nightingales,  and  admitted  all  the  merits  of 
poetical  luxury ;  but  in  denouncing  luxury  in  general,  it  was 
curious  to  hear  a  stout,  jovial-looking  friar  exhorting  his 
auditors  to  value  above  all  other  enjoyments  that  of  weeping 
in  solitude.  The  natives  are  not  likely  to  be  too  much 
softened  by  injunctions  of  this  description. 

The  houses  in  Genoa  are  very  high  as  well  as  large.  Many 
of  them  are  painted  on  the  outside,  not  only  with  pictures, 
but  with  imitations  of  architecture ;  and  whatever  we  may 
think  of  such  a  taste,  these  displays  must  have  looked  magni- 
ficent when  the  paintings  were  first  executed.  Some  of  them 
look  80  now;  colours  in  this  beautiful  climate  retaining  their 
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TividneGs  for  cmtnrips  out  of  doore.     But  in  some  instntioefl, 

the  paintings  being  done  upon  stucco,  the  latter  has  p^rtJjr 
crumbled  away,  and  this  gives  a  shabby,  dilapidated  appcnr- 
ance  to  houses  otherwise  excellent.  Nobody  BCems  to  think 
of  repairing  them.  It  ia  the  same  with  majiy  of  the  houses 
nnpaiated,  and  wiih  common  garden  walli?,  most  of  irhicji 
must  have  ouce  made  a  splendid  appearance.  The  mere  sjMrit 
of  commerce  hns  long  succeedcr  o  its  ancient  inclusion  of  a 
better  one;  or  Genoa  would  not '  what  it  is  in  many  respecta. 
Bat  a  Genoese  must  neverthel""  ive  grand  notionaof  housee; 
especially  as  in  this  city  "■■  as  the  rest  of  Italy,  shop- 

Iteepers  sometimes  occu]  roimd  floors  of  the  finest 

mansions.     You  shall  see  u  milh  or  a  carpenter  looking 

out  of  a  window  where  you  i  expect  a  duchess. 

Neither  Genon  nor  eren  tne  country  around  it  abounds  in 
trees.  It  is  a  splendid  sea-port  of  (tone  and  marble,  aod  tbe 
mountains  in  the  neighbourhood  are  barren,  though  they  soon 
begin  to  be  clothed  with  olive-trees.  But  among  the  gigantic 
houses  and  stone  walls  you  now  and  then  detect  a  garden, 
■with  its  statues  and  orange-trees;  some  of  the  windows  hitve 
■vines  trailed  over  thom,  not  in  tlie  scanty  fashion  of  our 
creepers,  but  like  great  luxuriant  green  hair  hanging  over 
the  houses'  eyes ;  and  sometimes  the  very  highest  stories  have 
a  terrace  along  the  whole  length  of  the  house  embowered  with 
them.  Calling  one  day  upon  a  gentleman  who  resided  in  an 
elevated  part  of  the  suburbs,  and  to  get  at  whose  abode  1  had 
■walked  through  a  Lot  sim  and  a  city  of  stone,  I  was  agreeably 
surprised,  when  the  door  opened,  with  a  long  yellow  visia  of 
an  arcade  of  vines,  at  once  basking  in  the  sim  and  defending 
from  it.  In  tlic  suburbs  there  are  some  orchard.'  in  all  the 
southern  luxuriance  of  leaves  and  fruit.  In  one  of  these,  I 
■walked  among  heaps  of  vines,  olives,  cherry,  orange,  and 
almond- trees,  and  had  the  pleasure  of  plucking  fresh  lemons 
from  the  bough,  a  merry  old  brown  gardener,  with  a  great 
straw  hat  and  bare  legs,  admiring  al!  the  while  my  regard  for 
those  commonplaces,  and  encr  uraging  me  with  a  good-natured 
paternity  to  do  what  I  pleased.  The  cherries  were  Brobdig- 
m^an,  and  buraling  with  juice.  Nixt  the  ori.'himl  ■was  a 
wine-fforden,  answering  to  cur  tea-gari\ns,  with  vine-arbours 
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and  teats  aa  with  ns,  where  people  drink  wine  and  play  at 
their  games.  Returning  through  the  city,  I  saw  a  man  in  one 
of  the  bje-streets  alternately  sing^g  and  playing  on  a  pipe, 
exactly  as  we  conoeive  of  the  ancient  shepherds. 

One  night  I  went  to  the  opera,  which  was  indifferent 
enough,  but  I  understand  it  is  a  good  deal  better  sometimes. 
The  faTourite  composer  here  and  all  over  Italy,  is  Rossini,  a 
truly  national  genius,  full  of  the  finest  animal  ^irits,  yet 
capable  of  the  noblest  gravity.  My  northern  fitculties  were 
scandaliaed  at  seeing  men  in  the  pit  with  faoMl  £ff«ninaoy  is 
not  always  incompatible  with  courage,  but  it  is  a  Tery  danger- 
ous help  towards  it ;  and  I  wondered  -what  Doria  would  have 
aaid  had  he  seen  a  captain  of  one  of  his  galleys  indulging  hi» 
cheeks  in  this  manner.  Yet  perhaps  they  did  so  in  his  own 
times.  What  would  be  effeminate  in  a  num  of  the  norths 
unaccustomed  to  it,  may  be  a  harmless  trifle  to  a  southern. 

One  night,  on  our  first  arrival  in  Genoa,  the  oity  was- 
illuminated,  and  bonfires  and  rockets  put  in  motion,  in  honour 
of  St.  John  the  Baptist.  The  effect  from  the  harbour  waa 
beautiful ;  fire,  like  the  stars,  having  a  brilliancy  in  this  pure 
atmoi^here,  of  which  we  have  no  conception.  The  scent  oT 
the  perfumes  employed  in  the  bonfires  was  very  perceptible 
on  board  ship. 

Tou  learn  for  the  first  time  in  this  climate,  what  colours- 
really  are.  No  wonder  it  produces  painters.  An  English 
artist  of  any  enthusiasm  might  shed  tears  of  vexation,  to  think 
of  the  dull  medium  through  which  blue  and  red  come  to  him 
in  his  o¥m  atmosphere,  compared  with  this.  One  day  we  saw 
a  boat  pass  us,  which  instantly  reminded  us  of  Titian,  and 
accounted  for  him:  and  yet  it  contained  nothing  but  an  old 
boatman  in  a  red  cap,  and  some  women  with  him  in  other 
colours,  one  of  them  in  a  bright  yellow  petticoat.  But  a  red 
cap  in  Italy  goes  by  you,  not  like  a  mere  cap,  much  less  any- 
thing Tulgar  or  butcher-like,  but  like  >vhat  it  is,  an  intense 
specimen  of  the  colour  of  red.  It  is  like  a  scarlet  bud  in  the 
blue  atmosphere.  The  old  boatman,  with  his  brown  hue,  his 
white  shirt,  and  his  red  cap,  made  a  complete  picture;  and  so 
did  the  women  and  the  yellow  petticoat.  I  have  seen  pieces 
of  oranire-coloured  silk  hanging  out  against  a  wall  at  a  dyer's, 
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mere  commerce.  A  great  man  here  and  there  in  former  timet 
is  an  exception ;  and  the  princely  mansions,  the  foundations 
of  Bchook  and  hospitals,  and  the  erection  of  costly  churches, 
attest  that  in  similar  periods  money-getting  had  not  degene- 
rated into  miserliness.  But  the  Genoese  did  not  cultivate 
mind  enough  to  keep  up  the  breed  of  patriots;  and  it  remained 
for  an  indignant  spirit  to  issue  out  of  a  neighbouring  arbitrary 
monarchy  and  read  them  lectures  on  their  absorption  in  money- 
getting.  Alfieri,  in  his  Satire  on  Commerce^  ranks  them  with 
their  mules.  It  avails  nothing  to  a  people  to  be  merely 
acquiring  money,  while  the  rest  of  the  world  are  acquiring 
ideas; — a  truth  which  England  has  gloriously  understood, 
and,  it  is  to  be  trusted,  will  still  more  gloriously  illustrate. 
It  turns  out,  that  Genoa  and  its  neighbourhood  have  no  pre- 
tensions to  Columbus ;  which  is  lucky  for  her.  He  was  bom 
at  Cuccaro,  in  the  province  of  Aqui,  not  fiur  from  Asti — 
Alfieri's  birth-place.  Chiabrera,  who  is  sometimes  called  the 
Italian  Pindar,  was  bom  near  Grenoa,  at  Savona.  I  have  read 
little  of  him;  but  he  must  have  merit  to  be  counted  aa 
Italian  classic ;  and  it  says  little  for  the  Genoese,  that  I  could 
not  find  a  copy  of  his  works  at. their  principal  bookseller*s. 
I  have  since  become  better  acquainted  with  him.  He  was  it 
bigot  in  his  religion,  and  of  so  violent  a  temper,  as  to  have 
been  guilty,  twice  over,  of  what  he  calls  manslaughter  in  self* 
vindication:  yet  he  had  not  only  force  and  expression  in  hi» 
graver  lyrics,  but  a  light  and  gay  turn  for  Anacreontics.  Ho 
tried  to  introduce  a  Greek  turn  of  writing  into  the  language, 
especially  in  compound  words;  but  the  practice  did  not  obtain. 
Frugoni,  their  other  poet,  was  bom,  I  believe,  in  the  same 
place.  He  is  easy  and  lively,  but  wrote  a  great  deal  too 
much,  probably,  for  bread.  There  is  a  pleasant  petition  of  his 
in  verse  to  the  Genoese  senate,  about  some  family  claims,  in 
which  he  gives  an  account  of  his  debts  that  must  have  startled 
the  faculties  of  that  prudent  and  opulent  body.  A  few  more 
Frugonis,  however,  and  a  few  less  rich  men,  would  have  been 
better  fer  Genoa.  The  best  production  I  ever  met  with  fitim 
a  Genoese  pen,  is  a  noble  sonnet  by  Giambattista  Pastorini,  a 
Jesuit;  written  afler  the  bombardment  of  the  city  by  the 
troops  of  Louis  XIV.    The  poet  glories  in  the  resistance  made 
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liy  Genoa,  and  kisMs  the  mins  caused  by  iht;  bombardment 
^vith  iransport.  What  must  have  been  liis  mortification,  when 
be  saw  the  Doge  and  a.  number  of  senators  set  out  for  France, 
to  go  and  apologize  to  Louis  XIV.  for  hELving  been  st>  errooeoiu 
as  to  defend  their  country ! 

There  in  a  proverb  which  snys  of  Genoa,  that  it  has  a  bm 
without  fiah,  kiid  without  trees,  men  without  faith,  and  women 
without  nioclcaty.  Ligurian  trickery  is  a  charge  as  old  a* 
Virgil.  But  M.  Millin  very  t  lerly  observes  {Voyage  tn 
Siivoit,  &c.)  tliat  accusations  is  deacription  arc  giainroUy 

made  by  jealous  neighbours,  ana  that  tbo  Genoese  have  most 
likely  no  more  want  of  good  faith  than  other  Italians  who 
keep  shops.  I  must  confess,  at  the  same  time,  that  tbe  most 
barcbced  trick  ever  attempted  to  be  practised  on  myself  was 
by  a  Geiioesp.  The  sea,  it  is  said,  lias  plenty  of  fish,  only 
the  duty  on  it  is  very  bigh,  and  the  people  prefer  btitcben' 
meat.  This  is  hardly  a  good  reason  \Thy  fish  is  not  eaten  at 
a  seaport.  I'orhnps  it  is  naturally  scarce  at  the  e.\treme  point 
of  a  gulf  like  iliat  of  Genoa.  The  land  i.t  naked  i-nnugh, 
ccrtainlj',  in  the  immeiliate  vicinity,  though  it  soon  logins  to 
be  otherwise.  As  to  the  women,  they  have  fine  eyes  and 
figures,  but  by  no  means  appear  destitute  of  mixleaty ;  and 
modesty  has  much  to  do  wilJi  appearance.  Wholesale  chaises 
of  want  of  modesty  are,  at  all  times  and  iu  all  places,  most 
likely  to  he  made  by  those  who  have  no  modesty  tlicmsclves. 

The  Governor  of  Genoa,  at  tliat  time,  was  a  Savoyard 
Marquis  of  the  name  of  D'Yeniies,  and  he  is  R.iid  to  liavc 
related  with  much  glee  a  current  anecdote  about  himself. 
As  he  was  coming  to  take  possession  of  his  appointment,  be 
stopped  at  a  toun  not  far  from  Genoa,  the  inhabitants  of 
which  were  ambitious  of  doing  him  honour.  Tbey  accord- 
ingly gave  him  an  ctiteilainmcnt,  at  which  wiis  an  allegorical 
picture  containing  a  h'/mnn  aurrminded  mth  Gujiids.  The 
hyiena  was  supposed  to  be  a  translation  of  his  name.  Upon 
requesting  an  explanation  of  the  compliment,  he  received  the 
following  smiling  reply : — "  7.M  Aiaovrs,  Moitaiet'r,  sotit  nous  .■ 
etvous  lies  la  bite.''     ("The  lovus,  sir,  are  ourselves:  tlie 
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PLORENOB— BAiXHUS  IN  TUSCAmr— THE  VENUS  DB*  XEDICH 

— ^AND  ITALY  IN  GENERAL. 

BEMOL^nxQ  to  remmin  a  idiile  in  Italj,  though  not  in  Genofty 
vm  took  our  departure  from  that  city  in  the  sammer  <^  tha 
year  1823,  and  returned  into  Tuacaay  in  order  to  live  at 
Florence.  We  liked  Genoa  on  some  accoonts,  and  none  the 
leet  for  haying  a  8on  bom  there,  who,  frcan  that  hour  to  thif^ 
has  been  a  comlbrt  to  us.*  But  in  Florenee  there  were  mora 
ooprenienoes  for  us,  more  books,  more  fins  arts,  more  illos*-- 
trions  memories,  and  a  greater  concourse  of  Englishmen;  89 
that  we  might  poflsess,  as  it  were,  Italy  and  England  together* 
In  Genoa  we  no  longer  possessed  a  companion  of  our  own 
country;  for  Mrs.  Shelley  had  gone  to  England;  and  we  felt 
strange  enough  at  first,  thus  seeking  a  hcHne  by  ourselyes  in  a 
foreign  knd. 

Unfortunately,  in  the  first  instance,  the  movement  did  us 
no  good;  for  it  was  the  height  of  summer  when  we  set  out^ 
and  in  Italy  this  is  not  the  time  for  being  in  motion.  The 
children,  however,  living  temperatdy,  and  not  yet  being 
liable  to  cares  which  ten^)erance  could  not  remove,  soon  re- 
covered* It  was  otherwise  with  the  parents ;  but  there  is  a 
habit  in  being  ill,  as  in  everything  else;  and  we  disposed 
ourselves  to  go  through  our  task  of  endursnce  as  cheerfully  aa 
might  be. 

In  Genoa  you  heard  nothing  in  the  streets  but  the  talk  of 
money.  I  hailed  it  as  a  good  omen  in  Florence,  that  the 
first  two  words  which  caught  my  ears  were  flowers  and 
women  (Fiari  and  Donne).  The  night  of  our  arrival  we  put 
up  at  an  hotel  in  a  very  public  street,  and  were  kept  awake  (as 
agreeably  as  illness  would  let  us  be)  by  songs  and  guitars. 
It  was  one  of  our  pleasantest  experiences  of  the  south;  and, 
for  the  moment,  we  lived  in  the  Italy  of  bodes.  One  per- 
former to  a  jovial  aooompaaiment  sang  a  song  about  sonifr* 
body's  fiiir  wife,  which  set  the  street  in  roan  of  laa^ter. 

*  TMt  wat  wriitSD  fai  the  yesr  IMf,  sad  hdd  good  tm  the  jme 

1852,  when,  alas !  he  died. 
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Agreeably  to  our  old  rustic  propensities,  we  did  not  stop 
long  in  the  city.  We  left  Santa  Croce  to  live  at  Maiano,  a 
village  on  the  slope  of  one  of  the  Fiesolan  hills,  about  two 
miles  off.  It  gives  its  name  to  one  of  the  earliest  of  the 
Italian  poets,  precursor  of  the  greater  Dante,  called  Dante  of 
Maiano.  |^e  had  a  namesake  living  on  the  spot,  in  the  per- 
son of  a  little  boy — a  terrible  rover  out  of  bounds,  whom  his 
parents  were  always  shouting  for  with  the  apostrophe  of 
''  O  Dante  !**  He  excelled  in  tearing  his  clothes  and  getting 
a  dirty  &ce  and  hands.  I  heard  his  mother  one  evening 
hail  his  return  home  with  the  following  welcome : — ^*  O 
Dante,  what  a  brute  beast  you  are !  **  I  thought  how  pro- 
bable it  was,  that  the  Florentine  adversaries  of  the  great 
poet,  his  namesake,  would  have  addressed  their  abuser  in 
precisely  the  same  terms,  after  reading  one  of  his  infernal 
flayings  of  them  in  the  Lakes  of  Tartarus.  Dante  and  Alfieri 
were  great  favourites  with  a  Hebrew  family  (jewellers,  if  I 
remember),  who  occupied  the  ground-floor  of  the  house  we 
lived  in,  the  Villa  Morandi,  and  who  partook  the  love  of 
muAC  in  conunon  with  their  tribe.  Their  little  girls  de- 
claimed out  of  Alfieri  in  the  morning,  and  the  parents  led 
concerts  in  the  garden  of  an  evening.  They  were  an  inter- 
esting set  of  people,  with  marked  characters  ;  and  took* 
heartily  to  some  specimens  which  I  endeavoured  to  give 
them  of  the  genius  of  Shakspeare.  They  had  a  French 
governess,  who,  though  a  remarkably  good  speaker  of  English 
in  general,  told  me  one  day,  in  eulogizing  the  performance  of 
one  of  the  gentlemen  who  was  a  player  on  the  bassoon,  that 
^  his  excellence  lay  in  the  hasonJ"  It  was  the  grand&ther  of 
this  family  whom  I  have  described  in  another  work  {Men^ 
Women^  and  Booka)^  as  hailed  one  May  morning  by  the 
assembled  merry-makers  of  the  hamlet,  in  verses  which 
implied  that  he  was  the  efficient  cause  of  the  exuberance  of 
the  season. 

The  manners  of  this  hamlet  were  very  pleasant  and  cheer- 
ful. The  priest  used  to  come  of  an  evening,  and  take  a 
Christian  game  at  cards  with  his  Hebrew  friends.  A  young 
Abate  would  dance  round  a  well  with  the  daughters  of  the 
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«  little  distant;  uid  the  Deeatneron  i»  full  of  tLe  neighbouiing 
villages.  Out  of  the  windom  of  oaa  aide  of  our  boun  ir« 
■aw  the  turret  of  the  Villa  Gheiardi,  to  vhich,  according  to 
Ilia  biographer*,  Ilia  "joyou*  company"  resorted  ia  tie  fint 
ioatance.  A  houae  belooging  to  the  Macchiavelli  vaa  nearer, 
a  little  to  the  left;  and  farther  to  the  lell,  among  the  blue 
bills,  waa  the  while  Tillage  of  Settdgnono,  where  Michael 
Aiig«lo  was  bom.  The  houae  ia  still  in  poasastion  of  tbs 
&11UI7.  From  our  windows  on  the  other  aide  we  aaw,  clone 
to  us,  the  Fiesole  of  antiquity  and  of  Milton,  the  aite  of  the 
Boccaccio-bouae  before  mentioDed  still  closer,  the  Dteaneron'i 
Valley  of  Ladies  at  our  fe«t;  and  we  looked  over  towards  the 
quarter  of  the  Uugnone  and  of  a  bouse  of  Dante,  and  in  tbo 
diatanca  beheld  the  mountains  of  Pistoio.  Lastly,  from  the . 
terrace  in  front,  Florence  lay  clear  sod  catbedralled  before  ua, 
with  the  acena  of  Bedi's  Bacchiu  rising  on  the  other  mde  of  it, 
and  the  Villa  of  Arcetri,  illustrious  for  Galileo.  Hazlitt,  who 
came  to  see  mc  there  (and  who  afterwards,  with  one  of  his 
feliatoua  images,  described  the  atate  of  mind  in  which  be 
found  me,  by  saying  that  I  waa  "  moulting"),  beheld  the  acena 
around  ua  with  the  admiration  natural  to  a  lover  of  old  fbUoa 
and  great  names,  and  confessed,  in  the  language  of  Bums, 
that  it  was  a  sight  to  enrich  the  eyes. 

But  I  stuck  to  my  Boccaccio  hauata,  as  to  an  old  home.  I 
lived  with  the  true  human  being,  with  "ia*  friends  of  tbe 
Faleon  and  the  J3an7,and  my  own  not  imworthy  melancholy; 
and  went  about  the  flowering  lanes  and  hills,  solitary  indeed, 
and  sick  to  the  heart,  but  not  unsustained.  In  looking  back 
to  such  perioda  of  one's  esiiileDce,  one  is  surprised  to  find  how 
much  they  surpass  many  seasons  of  mirth,  and  what  a  rich 
tone  of  colour  their  very  darkness  assumes,  as  in  some  fine  old 
paioting.  My  almoet  daily  walk  was  to  Fieaole,  through  a 
path  skirted  with  wild  myrtle  and  cyclamen;  and  I  stopped  at 
tbe  cloister  of  the  Doccia,  and  sat  on  the  pretty  melancholy 
platform  bdiind  it,  readingor  looking  through  the  pines  down 
to  FlMvnce.  In  the  Valley  of  Ladiea  I  found  some  EngliA 
tiaes  (treea,  not  vine  and  olive), and  even  a  meadow;  and 
tbaas,  wfaila  I  made  them  fuiaiah  me  with  a  bit  of  my  old 
borne  in  tbe  nor^  did  no  injury  to  tbe  memory  of  Boocaaoiai, 
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liumituitics 
being  &  little  Hccptical:  ai 
^icoareed  of  love  and  wi 
AbbeBH.     I  remember  I  hi 
gentleman  there  the  joke 
utting  next  a  man  at  tab. 
power;"  and  he  understooi 
ing  out — "  Oh,  ma  bello  1 
quisite ! )     There,  too,  I  ha 
pony  with  an  English  beani 
snch  as  Boccaccio  might  ha 
and  gtuvitj  ;  and  she  had  i 
graces.       The   app(.'arance 
mothers  among  Italian  wont 
like  domesticity  among  the 
Rttun  to  En^lrjid,  that  the 
the  charm.     You  ore  thei 
bcanlT  amimg  English  worn 
tbeaullena. 

Oar  fticnd  Brown  remor 
thebcoksand  i 
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generotity,  with  greater  delicacy  in  showing  it,  I  never  met 
¥rith:  and  such  men  deserve  the  compliment  of  opennesa. 
They  know  how  to  receive  it. 

To  the  list  of  my  acquaintances,  I  had  the  pleasure  of  add- 
ing Lord  Dillon ;  who,  in  the  midst  of  an  exuberance  of 
temperament  more  than  national,  concealed  a  depth  of  under- 
standing, and  a  genuine  humanity  of  knowledge,  to  which 
proper  justice  was  not  done  in  consequence.  The  luxuriant 
Tegetation  and  the  unstable  ground  diverted  suspicion  from 
the  ore  beneath  it.  I  remember  him  saying  something  one 
evening  about  a  very  ill-used  description  of  persons  in  the 
London  streets,  for  which  Shakspeare  might  have  taken  him 
by  the  hand ;  though  the  proposition  came  in  so  startling  a 
shape,  that  the  company  were  obliged  to  be  shocked  in  self- 
defence.  The  gallant  Viscount  was  a  cavalier  of  the  old 
school  of  the  Meadowses  and  Newcastles,  with  something  of 
the  O'Neal  superadded;  and  instead  of  wasting  his  words 
upon  tyrants  or  Mr.  Pitt,  ought  to  have  been  eternally  at  the 
head  of  his  brigade,  charging  mercenaries  on  his  war  horse, 
and  meditating  romantic  stories. 

When  the  Liberal  was  put  an  end  to,  I  had  contributed 
some  articles  to  a  new  work  set  up  by  my  brother,  called  the 
lAUrary  Examiner.  Being  too  ill  at  Florence  to  continue 
those,  I  did  what  I  could,  and  had  recourse  to  the  lightest 
and  easiest  translation  I  could  think  of,  which  was  that  of 
Bedi*s  Bacco  in  Toscana.^  The  Bacco  in  Toscana  (Bacchus 
in  Tuscany),  is  a  mock-heroical  account  of  the  Tuscan  wines, 
put  into  the  mouth  of  that  god,  and  delivered  in  dithyrambics. 
It  is  ranked  among  the  Italian  classics,  and  deserves  to  be  so 
for  its  style  and  originality.  Bacchus  is  represented  sitting  oh 
a  hill  outside  the  walls  of  Florence,  in  company  with  Ariadne 
and  his  usual  attendants,  and  jovially  giving  his  opinion  of  the 
wines,  as  he  drinks  them  in  succession.  He  gets  drunk  after 
a  very  mortal  fashion  ;  but  recovers,  and  is  borne  away  into 

•  [In  1824  or  18SS  Bedi  was  physician  to  the  Grand  Doke  Ckmno 
of  Tucsny ;  hit  lore  of  wine  was  ideal,  for  he  was  bimsdf  a  water- 
drinker.  The  antobiographer  hsd  met  with  a  copy  of  it  in  the  Sion 
College  Library,  wbile  he  was  yet  in  priton;  and  he  ftmnd  in  the 

CB  mention  of  Maiano,  sad  of  persons,  friends  of  Redi,  whose  fiud- 
itiU  remained  at  Maiano,  the  Bellini  and  the  Salriati.] 
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ecstasy  hy  si.  draught  of  Uont^alciano,  trhidi  he  pronounowr 

to  be  the  King  of  Wint's, 

I  was  the  more  incited  to  attempt  a  version  of  tliiti  porat, 
inaBmnoli  ns  it  was  fhougbt  a  cboke-pear  for  tratulMora. 
EngliHli  readers  asked  me  hoir  I  propoK«d  to  render  iha 
"  femous" 

"  Moitra  oviT  poeo  giudiiio  " — 

(a  line  mncli  quoted);  aod  It  iteked  what  I  meant  to  do 

with  t!ie  "  compound  words"  h  are  very  soice  in  thoir 

langunge).     I  langhod  at  tl:  is  "  moBtia  aver,"  which  it 

required  but  a  little  aninj  ts  to  "  give  as  good  us  it 

bronght;  "  and  I  had  th  of  informing  Ilali&at,  thkt 

the  English  langnagc  abu  iompound  words,  and  oould 

make  as  manj  more  aa 

At  Maiano,  I  wrote  tuc  ar  a  nliich  appeared  in  the 
Examiner,  under  the  title  of  the  Wishing  Cap.  Probably 
the  reader  knows  nothing  about  them;  but  they  contained 
€omo  germs  of  a  book  he  may  not  be  unacijuaintcd  witl). 
called  77ie  Tencn,  as  well  ns  some  articles  since  approved  of  in 
the  volume  entitled  Men,  ]\'oinen,  and  Hooks.  The  title  was 
vei^-  genuine. 

When  I  jjut  on  my  cap,  and  pitched  myself  in  imaginaiton 
into  the  thick  of  Covent  Garden,  the  pleasure  I  received  was 
so  vivid, — I  turned  the  comer  of  a  street  so  mucli  in  the  ordi- 
nary course  of  things,  and  was  so  tangibly  present  to  the  pave- 
ment, the  shop-windows,  the  people,  and  a  thousand  agreeable 
recollections  which  looked  nie  naturally  in  the  face, — that 
sometimes  when  I  walk  there  now,  the  impression  eoems  hardly 
more  real.  I  used  to  feel  as  if  I  actually  pitched  my  soul 
there,  and  that  spiritual  eyes  might  have  seen  it  shot  over  from 
Tuscany  into  York  Street,  like  a  rocket.  It  is  much  pleasanter, 
however,  on  waking  up,  to  find  soul  and  body  together  in  one's 
native  land : — yes,  even  than  among  tliy  olives  and  vines, 
Boccaccio!  I  not  only  missed  "tiie  town"  in  Italv;  I  missed 
niy  old  trees — oaks  and  elms.  Tusciiny,  in  point  of  wood,  is 
nothing  but  olive-ground  and  vineyard.  I  saw  there,  how  it 
Was,  that  some  persona  when  they  retiirn  from  Italy  s;iy  it  has 

^ood,  and  some,  a  great  deal.  The  fact  is,  that  uiauy  pans 
Tuscany  included,  has  no  wood  to  fpeitk  nf;  and  it  wants 
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lai^ger  trees  interspersed  with  the  small  ones,  in  the  manner 
of  our  hedge-row  elms.  A  tree  of  a  reasonable  height  is  « 
godsend.  The  olives  are  low  and  hazj-loddng,  like  diy  sal- 
lows. You  have  plenty  of  these;  but  to  an  Englishman,  look-* 
ing  from  a  height,  they  appear  little  better  than  brushwood. 
Then,  there  are  no  meadows,  no  proper  green  lanes  (at  least, 
I  saw  none),  no  paths  leading  over  field  and  style,  no  hay- 
fields  in  June,  nothing  of  that  luxurious  combination  of  green 
and  russet,  of  grass,  wild  fiowers,  and  woods,  over  which  a 
lover  of  Nature  can  stroll  for  hours  with  a  ibot  as  fresh  as  the 
slag's;  unvexed  with  chalk,  dust,  and  an  eternal  public  path ; 
and  able  to  lie  down,  if  he  will,  and  sleep  in  clover.  In  short 
(swing,  alas !  a  finer  ricy  and  a  drier  atmosphere,  great  ingre- 
dients in  good  spirits),  we  have  the  best  part  of  Italy  in  books; 
and  this  we  can  enjoy  in  England.  Give  me  Tuscany  in 
Middlesex  or  Berkshire,  and  the  Valley  of  Ladies  between 
Harrow  and  Jack  Straw's  Castle.  The  proud  names  and  fiinty 
ruins  above  the  Mensola  may  keep  their  distance.  Boccaccio 
shall  build  a  bower  for  us  out  of  his  books,  of  all  that  we 
choose  to  import;  and  we  wiU  have  daisies  and  fresh  meadows 
besides.  An  Italian  may  prefer  his  own  country  after  the 
same  fashion;  and  he  is  right.  I  knew  a  young  English- 
woman, who,  having  grown  up  in  Tuscany,  thought  the  land- 
scapes of  her  native  coimtry  insipid,  and  could  not  imagine 
how  people  could  live  without  walks  in  vineyards.  To  me, 
Italy  had  a  certain  hard  taste  in  the  mouth.  Its  mountains 
were  too  bare,  its  outlines  too  sharp,  its  lanes  too  stony,  its 
voices  too  loud,  its  long  summer  too  dusty.  I  longed  to  bathe 
myself  in  the  grassy  balm  of  my  native  fields.  But  I  was  ill, 
unhappy,  in  a  perpetual  low  fever ;  and  critics,  in  such  con- 
dition, or  in  any  condition  which  is  not  laudatory,  should  give 
ns  a  list  of  the  infirmities  under  which  they  sit  down  to  esti- 
mate what  they  differ  with.  What  a  comfort,  by  the  way, 
that  would  be  to  many  an  author!  What  uncongenialities, 
nay,  what  incompetencies  we  should  discover!  What  a  relief 
to  us  to  find  that  it  was  "  only  A*s  opinion  !**  or  '*  only  B*s  1*' 
and  how  we  should  laugh  at  him  while  giving  it  in  his  own 
person,  vivd  voce,  instead  of  the  mysterious  body  corporate  of 
^  We."    Nay,  how  we  do  laugh, — ^provided  the  bookseller's 
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™  out  liring  .utbon.  J 
lightened. 

"  '^1"'  »"»'  "obmit  the  K 
« ceiMorahip."  ^ 

"  Be  it  go." 

""•^'ymaxLUktthaa, 

Pte«,m  order  tl,.ttl.ere„, 

yer,,eII:_,ople„,tb, 

~r*e,oi,.    Politic,  .ho  i„ 

Ay,  but  politics  may  rt^ 

'■Thejrf„lU„,...  ■ 

"Ali,bat  lie,  m.y  creep  i 

'^"fJ^'i*  •»•>»;  nud  lieu. 
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bookseller,  in  answer  to  the  communications  which  he  brought 
me  from  his  Government.  The  prospectus  had  been  drawn 
out;  the  bookseller  had  rubbed  his  hands  at  it,  thinking  of 
the  money  which  the  best  writers  in  England  were  preparing 
for  him ;  but  he  was  forced  to  give  up  the  project.  ''  Ah,** 
said  he  to  me  in  his  broken  English,  as  he  sat  in  winter-time 
with  cold  feet  and  an  irritable  face,  pretending  to  keep  himself 
warm  by  tantalizing  the  tips  of  his  fingers  over  a  little  bason 
of  charcoal,  ''Ah,  you  are  vere  happee  in  England.  You  can 
get  so  much  money  as  you  please.*' 

I  know  not  what  the  Tuscan  Government  would  have  said 
to  another  book  which  I  wrote  at  Maiano,  and  which  English 
readers  have  not  yet  heard  of,  at  least  not  publicly;  for, 
though  intended  for  publication,  and  the  least  faulty  book, 
perhaps,  which  I  have  written,  it  has  hitherto  been  only 
privately  circulated.  [A  warmhearted  friend,  of  admirable 
taste,  who  has  subsequently  achieved  for  himself  a  high  place 
in  literature,  requested,  and  obtained,  leave  to  print  it  at  hia 
own  expense.]  It  is  entitled,  Chriatianismy  or  Belief  and 
Unbelief  Reconciled ;  and  contains,  among  other  matters,  the 
conclusions  which  the  author  had  then  come  to  on  points  of 
religious  belief  and  practice.  I  wrote  it  because  I  was  in  a 
state  of  health  which  I  thought  might  terminate  fatally,  and  I 
was  anxious  before  I  died  to  do  what  good  I  could,  as  far  as 
my  reflections  on  those  points  had,  in  my  opinion,  enabled 
me.  I  shall  say  more  of  it  towards  the  end  of  this  volume. 
I  had  the  consolation — I  hope  not  the  tmchristian  one— of 
'writing  it  at  a  window  opposite  the  dissolved  convent  of  the 
Doccia;  for  though  I  contemplated  with  pleasure  that  image 
of  departing  superstition — then  a  lay  abode,  beautifully  over- 
looking the  country — ^the  book  had  any  design  in  the  world 
but  that  of  grieving  one  gentle  heart.* 

Attached,  however,  as  associations  of  this  nature,  and  those 
with  Boccaccio  and  Redi,  contributed  to  make  me  Ito  my 
country  walks,  I  often  varied  them  by  going  into  Florence; 
or  rather,  I  went  there  whenever  the  graver  part  of  them 
became  too  much  for  me.    I  loved  Florence,  and  saw  nothing 

*  This  book  has  been  nnce  enlarged  and  qritcmatized,  and  is  now 
entitled  the  Religum  of  the  Heart 
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in  it  but  cheerfulness  .ind  elegance.  I  lored  tlie  tuune;  I 
loved  the  fint.'  arts  and  the  old  palaces;  I  loved  the  meaivrit* 
of  Pnlci  and  Lorenzo  dt'  Medici,  the  latter  of  whom  I  could 
never  consider  in  any  otLer  light  than  that  of  a  bigb-mindvd 
piUron  of  j^'eniufi,  liiniBeif  a  poet;  I  loved  the  good-nntiUTd, 
inteUigVDt  iiibiiliitantti,  who  saw  fair  pby  between  industrv 
and  amnsement ;  nay,  I  loved  the  Govcnuncnt  it*elf,  however 
o&aid  it  'vioB  of  EiigliHli  pcriodicala;  for  at  that  tiiue  it  xraa 
good-natured  also,  and  conld  "  live  and  let  live, "  after  a  certain 
(juiet  faehion,  in  th;it  beautiful  byc-comer  of  Europe,  where 
there  were  no  longer  nny  ■wara,  nor  any  great  repard  for  the 
pactiea  that  bad  laii-ly  waged  tbem,  illegitimate  or  le^timnte. 
The  reigning  family  were  Austrians,  bnt  with  a  diSereno^ 
loi^  Italiunized,  and  with  no  great  family  aSection.  One 
good-naturt-d  (irand  Duke  bad  aniiceeded  nnntber  for  several 
ftenerations;  nnd  the  liberabam  of  that  extraordinary  prince, 
the  first  Leopold,  was  still  to  be  felt,  in  a  general  way,  very 
sensibly,  though  it  lost  in  some  particidars  sifter  the  triuropli 
of  the  allieri,  and  the  promises  broken  to  the  Carbonari  ;•  nor, 
indeed,  baa  the  reigning  Grand  Ehibc  in  his  old  age  and  bis 
itight  about  Mazzini,  bettered  them. 

Talking  of  Grand  Dnkea  and  de'  Medicis,  be  it  known, 
before  I  forget  to  mention  it  (so  modest  am  I  by  natiire),  that 
on  one  of  these  visits  to  Florence,  and  in  the  bouse  nf  a 
Medici  himself,  I  had  the  happiness  of  Iblding  to  my  bosnni, 

•  The  sixth  vohime  of  the  Flormiine  History  of  the  iHte  Cnpuin 
Henry  Edward  Napivr  ia  almost  cnltrely  oi-cupied  by  a  full  and 
excellent  account  of  the  reign  of  tilts  admirable  and  indeed  wonilcrTuI 
prince,  Leopold  the  Rrst,  Grnnd  Duke  of  Tuscany,  atlerwardi 
Emperor  of  Germany.  He  was  not  only  a  reformer,  but  a  reformer 
of  the  noblest  and  most  liberal  kind,  and  tliis,  too,  notwithstand- 
ing opposition  Che  most  liarnssing  trom  the  priests,  from  hii  own 
ministers,  nay,  aetunlly  from  the  very  nation  I'or  wliom  he  reformed, 
and  who  had  not  yet  been  well  taught  enough  to  understand  tiim. 
iSuch  readers  as  are  not  acquainted  with  him,  arc  earnestly  recom- 
mended to  become  so;  and  they  cannot  do  it  better  than  in  the  pages 
of  Captain  Napier,  who  was  himself  a  worthy  meniber  of  a  remark- 
able'family,  and  ft  writer  as  honest  as  he  was  paiiislalting.  I  have 
the  honour  to  possess  a  copy  of  his  work,  given  nic  by  biinself;  and 
I  regret  that  1  liad  not  time  to  make  lliat  thorough  intimacy  with  it 
before  he  died,  which  would  have  enabled  me  to  say  of  it  what  I  say 
iiow.  I  do  not  agree  with  some  of  his  conclusions  respecting  what  is 
finally  desirable  in  the  nature  of  goveninienl;  but  I  do  not  wonder 
at  them,  considering  what  a  set  of  iniixuitoua  princes  he  had  for  the 
most  put  to  describe. 
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with  reciprocal  pleasure  in  oar  faces,  no  leis  a  perBonage  tlian 
a  certain  lovely  Maddalena  de'  Medici,  daughter  of  said  dia- 
tinguiflhed  individual^  and  now,  at  this  moment,  in  idl  proba- 
bility, lovelier  than  ever;  seeing,  alas  I  that  she  was  then 
little  more  than  a  baby,  just  able  to  express  her  satis&cdon 
at  being  noticed  by  her  admirers. 

I  widi  I  could  equally  have  admix«d  the  &mous  Venna 
de'  Medici,  in  whom  I  expected  to  find  the  epitome  of  all 
that  was  charming ;  for  I  had  been  led,  by  what  I  thought 
the.  popular  misrepresentations  of  her,  to  trust  almost  as  little 
to  plaster  casts  as  to  engravings.  But  how  shall  I  venture  to 
express  what  I  felt?  how  own  the  disappointment  which  I 
shored  with  the  '*  Smellfungus "  of  Sterne,  instead  of  the 
raptures  which  I  had  looked  for  in  unison  with  Sterne  hin^ 
self,  and  Thomson,  and,  perhaps,  all  the  travelled  connois- 
seurs of  the  earth,  Smollett  alone  and  Hazlitt  excepted  ? 

When  the  intelligent  traveller  approaches  Florence,  when 
he  ascends  the  top  of  the  gentle  mountains  that  sunxmnd  it, 
and  sees  the  beautiful  city  lying  in  a  plain  full  of  orcharde— 
what  are  the  anticipations  and  ideas  in  which  he  indulges? 
Not  surely  images  of  a  Grand  Duke,  however  grand  or  even 
good  he  may  be,  nor  of  divers  other  Grand  Dukes  ihat  pre* 
ceded  him,  nor  of  the  difference  between  tables  dhSUf  nor  any 
such  local  phenomena,  eminent  in  the  eyes  of  the  postilion :— * 
he  thinks  of  the  old  glories  of  Florence:  of  Lorenzo  de' 
Medici,  of  Dante,  of  Boccaccio,  of  Michael  Angelo,  of  Galileo, 
of  the  river  Amo  and  Fiesole,  of  the  rank  which  that  small 
city  has  challenged,  by  the  sole  power  of  wit,  among  the 
greatest  names  of  the  earth ;  of  the  lively  and  clever  genera- 
tion that  have  adorned  it,  playing  their  music,  painting  their 
pictures,  and  pouring  forth^a  language  of  pearls;  and  last, 
but  not  least,  he  thinks  of  the  goddess  who  still  lives  there-* 
the  &r^famed  Venus  de'  Medici,  triumphing  in  her  worshippers 
as  if  no  such  thing  as  a  new  religion  had  taken  place,  and 
attracting  adoration  from  all  parts  of  the  earth. 

He  enters,  and  wonhips  likewise.  1,  too,  entered  and 
worshipped,  prepared  to  be  the  humblest  of  her  admirers.  I 
did  not  even  hurry  to  the  gallery  as  soon  as  I  arrived.  I 
took  a  respeetfhl  time  for  going  properly.    When  I  altered 
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the  room,  I  TctiU.Il■^l  my  eyes  a  little  on  th^  objects  srooiul 
her,  willing  to  raaike  my  approaclies  like  a  devout  Icircr,  aad 
to  piepue  mywlf  for  that  climax  of  delight.  Ii  aeened  too 
great  a  pleaaure  to  ha  mtgarly  and  abniptly  taken.  At  leogA 

I  look.  I  behold,  and  I  vorafcip  indeed;  but  doA  for  die  old 
reasons.  How  shall  I  Tentore  to  state  iBe  new  ones?  1 
must  make  a  little  further  pre&ce,  and  will  take  tha  oppar- 
tuni^  of  noticing  ttte  gallery  it 

Tbe  celebrated  Flort^iine  O  y  is  an  obloE^,  ueen^iag 
the  npper  stoiy  of  a  whole  <*        '     pytamaeat  offieec.     Tfa* 

street  ia  jcaoed   at  the   cr  !^  oj 

underneath  on  the  river  Ai  lat  tlw  gatle^  r 

entiielj  nniad  the  three  sides.  "be  koger  conidor  ] 

feet  long  (Frencb),  the  inlennw  e  one  97  feet. 

II  teet  broad.  H*  it-et  high,  Soorea  with  Tsriwaled  stne 
painted  on  the  roof  in  frteco. 

The  windows  are  ample,  curtained  from  the  son.  and  cene- 
rallv  opened  lo  admit  the  air.  The  whole  fL^rms  a  ccmbina- 
tion  of  neatness  and  richness,  of  clear  and  ^-n  lizLt,  t  f  silence, 
firmness,  and  prace.  worthy  to  be  the  caHne:  c'  what  it  con- 
tains. These  conu-nti  are  »taiu«.  bt^-tf.  piciurtr,  sarccphad: 
the  painiinr?  filtins-  the  interstices  berween  ibv  scuipmres, 
and  occupying  the  continued  space  over  their  fceads^  The 
first  tluiiss  yon  beho'.ii  on  enterinj  t!:e  gallery  are  biiiis  f  f 
Soman  emperors  and  tlieir  kindred. 

But  these  more  ebv-ius  p^^ioIls  tf  the  gallery  are  not  n,','. 

These  iilusirious  corridors  present  certain  tes:pdcs-!ookin^ 

door;,  wtich  oxcite  cutIotJij-,    and    these   dcv-rs    tpea   into 

rooms  which  are  the  verv  boudtirs  of  oc'i^niiwcorsiiiB.     Thev 

contain  specimen.;  <:^i  the  diferent  schools,  coliections  of  jtrm^ 

and  meijis,  and  select  assemblages  K\-n  ihe  whc^le  artistic 

trei-isre.     t>ne  of  them,  called  the  Trib;;ae-  little  mere  per- 

h.ips  than  20  iiti  in  ciameier,  is  a  coEOKi;ri:::a   of  beanrv 

and   wealth,     li   is  an  (ctason.    lighted  etoe  aivre,  !l50red 

with  pi\>doas  marble,  and  over-arcbed  wiu:  a  cT;iv>la  a3omed 

wirii  mo(her-o'-pearL     Bat  I  tiew  nothlr.g  of  all  ibL'  tiU  I 

™  *  bock.     I  saw  ooly  the  j-Jciures  ar:c  tl>e  satuer. 

?  «<fcw  wvnderfiil  ihirys.  is  the  ncre  woadcrfal 

■"•■     B«t«  is  tbe  Fomar.ai  cf  Rarjiael :    Lis 
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Juliiu  the  Second,  with  four  other  pictures,  showing  the  pro- 
gress of  his  hand^  the  adoring  Virgin  of  C!orreggio;  the 
Epiphanj  of  Albert  Durer ;  a  masterpiece  of  Vandyke ; 
another  of  Paul  Veronese ;  another  by  Domenichino ;  another 
by  Leonardo  da  Vinoi.  In  the  middle  of  the  room,  forming 
a  square,  stand  the  famous  Apollo,  with  his  arm  over  his 
head,  leaning  on  a  tree ;  the  Grinder,  or  Listening  Slave ;  the 
Wrestlers ;  and  the  Faun  Playing  the  Cymbals.  And  as  the 
climax  of  attraction  to  all  this,  with  the  statues  and  paintings 
in  attendance,  elevated  by  herself,  opposite  the  doorway,  and 
approached  by  a  greater  number  of  pilgrims  than  are  now 
drawn  to  Italy  by  the  Virgin  herself,  presides  the  goddess  of 
the  place,  the  ancient  deity  restored  and  ever  young — the 
&r-famed  Venus  de'  Medici. 

*'  So  stands  the  statue  which  enchants  the  world." 

Seeing  what  I  saw,  and  feeling  as  I  did,  when  1  first  beheld 
this  renowned  production,  glittering  with  the  admiration  of 
ages  as  well  as  its  o¥m  lustre,  it  was  easy  to  conceive  the  in- 
dignation which  the  Florentines  displayed  when  they  saw  it 
take  its  departure  for  France,  and  the  vivacity  with  which 
Bonaparte  broke  out  when  he  spoke  of  its  acquisition.  (See 
page  86  of  this  volume.) 

After  this  second  preface,  which  is  another  genuine  tran- 
script of  my  feelings  on  entering  the  room,  I  should  again  be 
at  a  loss  how  to  venture  upon  the  opinion  I  am  about  to  ex- 
press, if  I  did  not  recollect  that  the  entire  statue  is  acknow- 
ledged not  to  be  antique,  and  that  the  very  important  part 
which  called  forth  my  disappointment  is  by  some  supposed  not 
to  be  so.  The  statue  was  originally  dug  up  near  Tivoli,  at 
Hadrian's  Villa,  and  was  then  in  a  broken  as  well  as  in  a  muti- 
lated state.  Luckily  the  divisions  were  such  as  to  refit  easily ; 
but  it  is  confessed  that  the  whole  right  arm  was  wanting,  and 
ao  was  part  of  the  left  arm  from  the  elbow  downwards. 

"  With  the  exception  of  a  little  bit  of  the  body  or  so,"  says 
the  French  editor  of  the  GuicUj  '*  all  the  rest  is  evidently  an- 
tique."* 

This,  it  appears,  is  disputable;   but  nobody  doubts  the 

*  [The  work  of  Praxiteles  has  undoabtedly  been  pieced  by  resto- 
imtMos  in  the  head,  and  some  part  of  the  arms;  bat  the  restoratioa 
Itself  is  supposed  to  be  antique.] 
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greater  part  of  the  body,  and  the  body  ia  ceitainly  divuie, 
Luckily  for  me,  1  approaclied  the  statue  on  the  left  as  yna 
enter  the  door,  so  that  I  first  saw  it  fi'oni  the  point  of  Ttcw 
which  ihowfc  it  to  moflt  advantage.  The  Cituid  praises  which 
cold  northern  criticism  ventures  lo  bestow  npon  naked  bemulr, 
are  not  cftlcnlated  to  do  it  justice.  The  good  fiuih  witJi  which 
I  apeak  miwt  warrant  me  in  reeortitig  to  tlie  more  pictorial 
allowaacea  and  swelling  words  oi  the  Italians.  The  reaDy 
modest  will  forgive  me,  nl  all  ev<  3ts ;  and  I  am  only  afraid 
that  the  pmdiah  n-ill  be  diaappoitit  d  at  not  having  enongh  u 
blame.     Hipn  and  sides,  hoi  (if  they  Dndcrstond  soch 

words),  will  dci.     We  first  vi  e  our  terms  with  a  ccaiM 

imagination,   and  then  are  i  a  do  justice  to  what  they 

espresa.     It  was  nut  so  wt*'  .  ncient  admirers  of  beauty, 

the  Spensers  and  Philip  Si  and  they,   I   believe,  wert 

not  worse  men  than  ourselves,  ft  would  be  diffictdt  nowa- 
days to  convey,  in  English,  the  impression  of  the  Italian  word 
faiichi  (flanks)  with  the  requisite  delicacy,  in  cpeaking  of  the 
naked  human  figure.  AVe  use  it  to  mean  only  the  sides  of  an 
army,  of  a  tbrtified  jilace,  or  of  a  beast.  Yet  the  words  rilt- 
rati  Jianchi  (flanks  in  relief)  are  used  hy  the  greatest  Italian 
poets  to  express  a  beauty,  eminent  among  al!  beautiful  female* 
who  are  not  pinched  and  spoilt  liy  modern  fashions  ;  and  this 
if  particularly  the  case  with  the  figure  which  the  sculptor  pre- 
sented to  his  mind  in  forming  the  Venus  de'  Stedici.  Fielding, 
iu  one  of  his  passages  about  Sophia,  would  help  nie  out  with 
the  rest.  But  to  those  who  have  seen  the  Venu.s  of  Canova.  it 
is  suiEcient  to  aiy,  that  in  all  which  couslitutes  the  lovcHness 
of  the  female  figure,  the  Venus  de"  Medici  is  the  reverse  of 
tliat  lank  and  insipid  personage.  Venus,  atiovc  all  goddesses, 
ought  to  be  a  woman  :  whereas  the  statue  of  Canova,  -witii  its 
straight  sides  and  Frenchified  head  of  hair,  is  the  imago  (il" 
of  anytlung  at  all)  of  Fashion  affecting  Mode=iiy.  Tiie  finest 
view  of  the  I'enns  de'  Jledici  is  a  lhree-<iuane'r  one.  knikiiig 
towards  the  Imck  of  the  head.  Let  the  statue  rest  its  fame 
on  this.  It  is  iH-rfeclioii;  if,  iudtcd,  the  .sJionldcrs  an-  not  a 
thought  too  broad.  But  the  waist,  and  all  thereunto  belong- 
'—  -T  woald  quote  Sir  Philip  Sidney  at  once,  if  I  were  sure 
oe  but  an  audience  wonhj  of  him.    The  feet  are  veij 
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beantifbl — round,  light,  and  tender.  It  is  jostlj  nid^  that  theie 

is  no  cast  of  the  Venna  which  gives  a  proper  idea  of  ihe  originaL 

Perhaps  the  nature  of  the  marble  is  one  of  the  reasons.     It 

has  warmth,  and  a  polish  that  swims  away  with  the  eye ;  sndi 

as  what  Horace  speaks  of  in  the  countenance  of  his  mistress— 

**  Vultus  nimiom  lubicrus  atpici." 

'*  Looks  too  ilippery  to  be  looked  upon.** — Cbebgii. 

Alas !  not  so  the  face,  nor  the  gestnre.  When  I  saw  iheface^ 
all  the  charms  of  the  body  vanished.  Thomson  thought 
otherwise — 

**  BsibfU  the  bends ;  ber  wdl-tangbt  look  aside 
Turns  in  encbanting  guiie,  where  dubious  mix 
Vain  conBciout  beauty,  a  dissembled  aeose 
Of  modest  shame,  and  slippery  looks  of  lore. 
The  gazer  grows  enamoar*d ;  and  the  stone^ 
As  it'  exulting  in  its  conquest,  smiles." 

See  the  poem  of  Liberty^  part  the  £)urth.  But  Thomson  writes 
like  a  poet  who  made  what  he  went  to  find.  I  waa  not  so 
lucky.  I  do  not  remember  what  it  was  that  Smollett,  in  hk 
morbid  spleen,  said  of  the  Venus.  Something,  if  Sterne  is  to 
be  believed,  not  very  decent.  I  hope  I  am  not  going  to  be- 
have myself  as  ilL  With  all  my  admiration  of  Smollett  and 
his  masterly  writing,  I  would  rather  err  with  the  poetical 
Scotchman,  than  be  TigljJ,  with  the  prose  one;  but  setting 
aside  the  body  (which,  if  Smollett  said  anything  indecent 
against,  I  say  he  spoke  in  a  manner  worthy  of  his  friend  Pere- 
grine Pickle),  I  must  make  bold  to  say,  that  I  think  neither  the 
gesture  of  the  figure  modest,  nor  the  &ce  worthy  even  of  the 
gesture.  Yes ;  perhaps  it  is  worthy  of  the  gestiu*e,  for  affected 
modesty  and  real  want  of  feeling  go  together ;  and,  to  my  mind, 
the  expression  of  the  £ftoe  (not  to  mince  the  matter,  now  I  must 
come  to  it)  is  pert,  petty,  insolent,  and  fastidious.  It  is  the 
£ice  of  a  foolish  young  woman,  who  thinks  highly  of  herself, 
and  is  prepared  to  be  sarcastic  on  all  her  acquaintance. 

I  cling  eagerly  to  the  supposition  that  the  head  is  not  an 
antique;  and,  I  must  add,  that,  if  artists  are  warranted  (aa 
they  very  probably  are)  in  deducing  a  necessity  of  the  present 
position  of  the  hands  from  the  turn  of  the  shoulders,  the  hands 
were  certainly  not  in  their  present  finical  taste.  A  different 
character  given  to  them  would  make  a  world  of  dififorenoe  in 
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the  exprewion  of  the  %ure.  It  Is  not  ts  be  tuppoaed  tliat 
the  acolptor  iaWiided  to  make  a  sophisticate  pert  Vcdos,  such 
as  nobody  cculd  admire.  It  i;i  out  of  all  probatnlity.  Then 
is  too  mocli  sentiment  in  the  veiy  body.  Oa  the  other  bsad, 
the  exprenion  is  neither  gmceful  aad  good  enongh  for  the 
diviner  aspect  of  the  Goddc-ss  of  Love,  nor  sufficicntlr  feative 
and  libertiiie  for  the  other  clutracter  under  which  she  wax 
wonlkipped.  It  might  be  said,  thai  the  Greek  nomen,  iacoa- 
seqneuce  of  the  education  tbev  rt  dved,  yicie  more  jainaus 
for  the  beauty  of  their  persons  fur  the  expres^on  of  their 
fiices;  that  the  urtiM,  therefore  ed  this  peculiarity  of  bis 
counttywomen  ;  that  it  mieh'  have  been  his  object  to 
excel  ia  expresaion  of  coi  or  that  he  could  not,  per- 
haps, hare  made  a  face  <.^ i  .       be  Ggure,  hia  talmt  not 

being  equally  turned  for  both.  it  it  ia  raid,  on  the  other 
hand,  that  tlie  women  of  (.Ireece,  owing  to  moral  causes  of 
some  kind,  were  inferior  to  the  other  sex  in  beauty,  bo  that 
artists  took  their  models  from  among  those  of  a  certain  licensed 
order,  who,  strange  to  say,  were  the  only  females  that  received 
a  good  education  ;  and  certainly  it  is  posiil/U  that  tlie  Venus 
de'  Medici  may  have  been  a  portrait  of  one  of  those  anoma- 
lous personages.  The  iiice,  however,  has  tiie  very  worst  look 
of  merctriciousness,  which  is  want  of  feeling;  and  this,  we  are 
bound  to  suppose,  would  at  least  have  been  veiled  under  a 
pleasant  and  more  winning  aspect.  That  it  may  n<'t  liave 
been  the  sculptor's  object  to  render  the  face  worthy  of  the 
figure,  it  is  hardly  possible  lo  conceive ;  though  it  may  lie 
conceded  that  he  would  have  found  it  ditficult  to  do  so,  espe- 
cially in  marble.  But  the  question  lies,  not  between  a  fitnire 
divine  and  a  face  unequal  lo  it,  but  between  a  figure  divine 
and  a  face  altogether  unwortliy.  Apuleius  has  said,  that  if 
Venus  herself  were  bald,  she  would  no  longer  be  Venus.  It 
is  difficult  not  to  agree  with  him.  And  yet  with  much  n:nre 
truth  might  he  have  said,  that  Venus  could  not  be  Venns 
withont  attractiveness  of  espreasion.  A  beautiful  figure  is  not 
all,  nor  even  half.  It  is  far  more  requisite  to  have  beauty  in 
the  eyea,  beauty  in  the  smile,  and  that  graceful  and  affectionate 
"^  of  approach,  or  of  meeting  the  approacher  half  way, 
be  LatioB  expressed  by  a  word  taken  Iruni  the  sjiue 
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root  as  her  name,  Venustas.  The  oestiis  was  jround  the  vraist; 
but  what  gave  it  its  power?  Winning  looks,  tenderness, 
delightful  discourse,  the  whole  power  of  seduction  and  enter- 
tainment, such  as  Homer  has  described  it,  in  verses  rich  as 
the  girdle.  Now,  there  is  nothing  of  all  this  in  the  Venus  de* 
Medici.  Her  face  seems  to  vilify  and  to  vulgarize  all  which 
her  person  inspires.  Even  the  countenance  of  Titian^s  Venus, 
which  hangs  on  the  wall  behind  the  statue,  just  over  its  head, 
as  if  on  purpose  to  out-do  it,  succeeds  in  so  doing ;  and  jet 
this  naked  figure,  though  called  a  Venus,  is  nothing  more,  I 
believe,  than  the  portrait  of  somebody^s  mistress,  not  roman- 
ticallj  delicate,  and  waiting  till  an  old  woman  in  the  back- 
ground brings  her  her  clothes  to  get  up.  But  not  to  mention 
that  it  is  an  excellent  painting,  the  expression  of  the  face  is  at 
least  genuine  and  to  the  purpose,  and  the  whole  figure  worthy 
to  be  adored  in  the  temple  of  the  Venus  Pandemos,  if  not  of 
the  diviner  one. 

Upon  the  whole,  I  found  the  busts  of  the  Boman  emperors 
far  more  interesting  than  this  renowned  statue.  Julius  Cesar 
leads  them,  with  a  thin  face,  traversed  in  all  directions  with 
wrinkles.  I  thought  I  had  never  beheld  such  a  care-worn 
countenance.  Such  was  the  price  he  paid  for  ruling  his 
happier  fellow -creatures.  Augustus,  on  the  contrary,  has 
quite  a  prosperous  aspect, — healthy,  elegant-,  and  composed,— 
though,  if  I  remember  rightly,  the  expression  was  hard.  You 
thought  he  could  easily  enough  put  his  sign-manual  to  the 
proscription.  His  daughter  Julia  (I  speak  on  all  these  points 
from  memory)  has  a  fat,  voluptuous  face,  and  (I  think)  wore  a 
wig ;  at  all  events,  her  hair  was  dressed  in  some  high,  artificial 
manner.  I  think  also  she  had  a  double  chin,  though  she  was 
fttr  from  old  You  could  well  enough  fancy  her  letting  Ovid 
out,  at  a  back  staircase.  Somebody — Hazlitt,  I  think — said 
that  the  Roman  emperors  in  this  gallery  had  more  of  an  ordi- 
nary English  look  than  what  we  conceive  of  the  Roman ;  and, 
if  I  am  not  mistaken  at  this  distance  of  time,  I  agreed  with 
him.  There  was  the  good  English  look  with  the  good,  the  dull 
with  the  dull,  and  so  on.  Domitian  had  exactly  the  pert 
aspect  of  a  footman  peering  about  him  in  a  doorway.  The 
look,  however,  of  the  glutton  Vitellius  was  something  mon- 
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xtroua.  His  fuce  \raa  simply  viilgar,  but  he  hsd  ■  ihKwl  like 
that  of  a  pelican.  Nero's  face  it  was  tad  to  coatcmplate.  Tben 
is  n  sericB  of  buata  of  Hm  at  different  periods  of  his  life ;  one, 
tliat  of  a  charming  happy  little  boy  ;  anotlicr,  that  of  syoimp 
man  growing  uneasy  ;  and  a  third,  tltat  of  ibe  initcrablo  tjmat. 
You  fancied  that  he  vns  thinking  of  Laving  kiUcd  Itis  motlier, 
and  was  trying  to  bnlly  )uh  conscience  inio  no  can;  about  It. 

After  nil,  I  know  not  whethc  the  most  iatcreflting  li^il  in 
Florence  is  not  a  little  myBtcrions  bit  of  (omething  looking 
like  parchment,  which  is  shown  you  under  a  gloss  case  in  ine 
principal  public  library.  It  p*°"ds  pcindng  tavaidii  bcftvm, 
and  is  one  of  the  fingers  oi  ilileo.  The  hand  to  which 
it  belonged  ia  supposed  to  bav  len  put  to  the  torture  bj  the 
Inquisition,  for  oHcrtbing  motion  to  the  enrth ;  and  the  fingir 
is  now  worshipped  for  having  proved  the  motion.  After  this, 
let  no  suffering  reformer's  pen  misgive  hiiu.  If  his  cause  be 
good,  justice  will  be  done  it  some  day. 

But  I  must  return  to  Maiano,  iu  order  to  take  leave  of  it 
for  England ;  for  tlie  fortunes  of  the  Examiner,  as  far  hs  it* 
then  pro])riotora  were  concerned,  had  now  come  to  their 
crisis;  and  constant  anxiety  in  a  foreign  land  for  the  very 
subsisteuce  of  my  family  was  not  lo  be  l)orne  any  longer.  I 
weed  not  enter  into  some  private  matters  which  had  leaded  to 
produce  this  aggravation  of  a  public  result.  Sufiice  to  sny, 
tliat  the  author's  customary  patron — the  bookseller — enabled 
me  lo  move  homewards;  and  tliat  I  did  bo  with  joy,  which 
alnuMt  look  away  half  my  cares. 

My  last  day  in  Italy  was  joviiil.  I  had  a  proper  Baccha- 
nalian pjirting  with  Florence.  A  striiiigcr  and  I  cracked  ■ 
bottle  togctlicr  in  high  style.  lie  rau  against  me  with  a  Husk 
of  wine  in  his  himd,  and  divided  it  gloriously  between  ru. 
My  while  waistcoat  was  drenched  into  rose  colour.  It  wa.* 
impossible  to  be  angi-y  with  hie  good-humoured  face ;  bo  wo 
complimented  one  another  on  our  joviality,  and  parted  o;i  the 
most  flourishing  terms.  In  the  ei-cniiig  I  cracked  another 
flask,  wit!)  eqiuil  abstinence  of  inside.  Mr.  Kirkup  mado  me 
a  present  of  a  vine-stick,  lie  came  to  Muiaiio  with  Brown, 
to  take  leave  of  us;  so  wc  christened  the  stick  as  ihcy  do  a 
scvenly-fmir,  and  he  stood  lyxi- father. 
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We  nt  o£F  next  monuDg  at  nx  o'clock.  I  took  leave  of 
Ifftiano  vitli  «  drj  eye,  Boccaccio  and  the  Valley  of  I^diea 
Udtwitlutaoding.  But  the  gmve  fiwe  of  Bromi  (who  had 
■tag-ed  all  night,  and  who  waa  to  continae  doing  ub  eerrioe 
after  we  had  gone,  by  seeing  to  onr  goods  and  chattela)  waa 
not  BO  easily  to  be  parted  with.  I  was  obliged  to  gnlp  down 
a  seoutioii  in  the  throat,  auch  as  men  cannot  very  well  afford 
to  oonfen  "  in  these  degoietate  days,"  thongh  Achillea  and 
€)ld  Lear  made  nothing  of  owning  it. 

Bat  before  I  quit  Italy  altogether,  I  will  describe  some  ri* 
onr  fttrther  impreasians  about  it,  both  phyucal  and  moral, 
and  general  as  well  na  particular. 

You  find  yonrself  in  Virgil's  country  the  moment  you  see 
die  itzards  mnDiiig  up  the  walla,  and  hear  tLe  cicada  (now 
deaU)  "  bursting  the  bushes  with  their  song."  This  laoHnu 
"  grasshopper  "  of  Anacreoo,  as  the  tr&nalaturs  call  it,  which 
is  not  a  grasshopper  but  a  beetle,  sitting  on  the  trees,  pro- 
ducea  his  "song"  by  scraping  a  hollow  part  of  his  chest 
with  certain  muscles.  The  noise  la  so  loud,  as  well  sa  inces- 
sant daring  the  heats  of  the  snninier-dny*,  as  to  resemble  that 
cf  a  stocking-manufactory.  TrarellerH  in  Sicily  declare,  that 
"while  conversing  with  a  friend  along  a  wood,  you  sometimes 
cannot  be  heard  for  them. 

All  the  insect  tribes,  good  and  bad,  acquire  Tigonr  and  mxe 
■a  th^  get  southward.  We  found,  however,  but  one  scorpion 
in-doors,  and  he  was  young.  We  were  looking  on  him  with 
moch  interest,  and  speculating  upon  his  turn  of  mind,  when  a 
female  servant  quietly  took  out  her  scissors,  and  cut  him  in 
two.  Her  bile,  with  eating  oil  and  minestra,  was  as  much 
exalted  as  his.  Scorpions,  however,  are  no  very  dangerous 
things  in  Italy.  The  gnats  are  bod  enough  without  them,  and 
«ven  the  flies  are  almost  as  bod  as  the  gnats.  The  nnaaliere 
(die  bed-net  against  the  gnats)  appeared  nlmott  as  necessary 
agunst  the  flies,  as  against  the  enemy  from  whom  it  is  named. 

But  there  is  one  insect  which  is  equally  harmless  and  beau- 
tiful. It  succeeds  the  noisy  cicala  of  an  evening  ;  nod  is  of  so 
&iry-like  a  nature  and  lustre,  that  it  would  be  almost  worth 
coming  into  the  south  to  look  Bt*it,  rf  there  were  no  other  at- 
tnKition.    I  ^tl'^'^i'  to  the  fiire-fly.    Inngine  thousands  tit  flash- 
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iug  diamonds  ercry  night  powduring  the  ground,  the  trees, 
and  the  ur,  especially  in  the  darkest  places,  and  in  the  corn- 
fietds.  They  give  ul  once  a  delicacy  and  brilliance  to  IlaJian 
darkneai,  inconceivable.  It  is  the  glow-worm,  winged,  and 
flying  in  crowds.  In  England  it  is  the  female  alone  that  can 
be  said  to  give  light;  that  of  the  male,  wbo  is  the  excltisire 
poasessor  of  the  wings,  is  hardly  perceptible,  '■  Worm"  is  a 
wrong  wonl,  the  creature  being  a  real  insect.  The  Tuscan 
name  is  Incciohi,  little-light.  In  Genoa  they  call  them  cce- 
bcUe  (chiare-belle),  clear  and  .y.  When  held  in  the  hand, 
the  little  creature  is  diacc  i  be  a  dark-coloured  beetle, 

but  wiUiotit  the  hardness  oi;  ish  look  of  the  Iteetle  tribe. 

The  light  ia  ccintaiaed  in  the  er  part  of  the  extremity  of 
the  abdomen,  exhibiting  a  d  len-colourcd  section  by  day, 

and  flashing  occasionally  by  n^  ht,  especially  when  the  hand 
ia  shaken.  At.  night  the  flashing  is  that  of  the  p^nrcst  .ind  most 
lucid  fire,  spangling  the  vineyards  and  ohve-trees,  and  tbdr 
dark  avenues,  with  innumerable  atara.  It3  use  ia  not  known. 
In  England,  and  I  believe  here,  the  supposition  is  that  it  is  a 
signal  of  love.  It  affords  no  perceptible  heat,  but  is  supposed 
to  be  phosphoric.  In  a  dark  room,  a  single  one  is  sufficient 
to  flash  a  light  ugainst  the  wall.  I  have  read  of  a  lady  in  the 
West  Indies  who  could  see  to  read  by  the  help  of  three  imder 
a  glass,  as  long  as  they  chose  to  accommodate  her.  During 
our  abode  in  Genoa  a  few  of  them  were  commonly  incur  rooms 
all  night,  going  about  like  little  sparkling  elves.  It  is  impos- 
sible not  to  think  <if  something  spiritual  in  seeing  the  progress 
of  one  of  tlieia  through  a  dark  room.  You  only  know  it  by 
the  flashing  of  its  lamp  which  lakes  jilace  every  two  or  three 
feet  apart,  sometimes  ofiener,  thus  marking  its  track  in  and 
out  of  the  apartment,  or  about  it.  It  is  like  a  little  fairy  taking 
its  rounds.  These  insects  remind  us  of  the  lines  in  Uerrick, 
inviting  his  mistress  to  come  to  him  at  night-time,  and  they 
suit  them  still  better  than  his  English  ones : — 
"  Their  lights  the  glow-worms  lend  lliee  ; 

Tbe  shooting -atars  attend  thee ; 
And  tbe  elves  also. 
Whose  little  eyps  glow, 

Like  the  iparka  of  flrc,  l>erriend  thee." 

•nfti  who  when  I  was  in  Italy  [jassed  more  of  my  time, 
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even  than  tunal,  in  the  ideal  world,  the  Bpiritnal-lookiag  little 
creatures  were  more  than  commonly  interesting.  Shelley  used 
to  watoh  them  for  hours.  I  loolced  at  them,  and  wondered 
whether  any  of  the  porticlea  he  left  npon  earth  helped  to 
animate  their  loviag  and  lovely  tight  The  last  fragment 
he  wrote,  which  was  a  welcome  to  me  on  my  arrival  from 
England,  began  with  a  simile  taken  fitim  their  du^k  look 
and  the  fire  underneath  it,  in  which  he  found  a  likeness  to 
hia  friend.  They  had  then  just  made  their  appearance  for  the 
•eason. 

There  is  one  circnmstance  respecting  these  fire-flics,  quite 
as  extraordinary  as  any.  There  is  no  mention  of  them  in  the 
ancient  poets.  Now,  of  all  insects,  even  nouthem,  they  are, 
perhaps,  the  most  obvious  to  poetical  notice.  It  is  difficult  to 
conceive  liow  any  poet,  much  more  a  pastoral  or  on  amatoir 
poet,  could  help  speaking  of  them  ;  and  yet  they  make  their 
aippearance  neither  in  Greek  nor  Latin  verse,  neither  in 
Homer,  nor  Virgil,  nor  Ovid,  nor  Anacreon,  nor  Theocritus. 
The  earliest  mention  of  them,  with  which  I  am  acquainted,  ia 
in  Dante  (/n/itmo,  canto,  21),  where  he  compares  the  spirits 
in  the  eighth  circle  of  hell,  who  go  about  swathed  in  fire,  to 
the  "lucciole"  in  a  rural  valley  of  an  evening.  A  tmly 
saturnine  perveraion  of  a  beautitid  object.  Does  nature  put 
forth  anew  prodtiction  now  and  then,  like  an  author?  Or 
has  the  glow-worm  been  exalted  into  the  fire-fly  by  the 
greater  hrat  of  the  modem  Italian  soil,  which  appears  indis- 
pntaUe?  The  supposition  is,  I  believe,  that  the  fire-fly  was 
brou^t  into  Europe  from  the  New  World. 

'With  respect  to  wood  in  Italy,  olive-trees  in  particular, 
travellers  bearing  so  much  of  the  latter,  and  accustomed  to 
their  pickled  fruit,  are  generally  disappointed  at  sight  of 
them.  Whether  my  enthusiasm  was  borne  out  by  judgment, 
I  cannot  say,  bat  I  liked  them,  at  least  in  combination.  An 
olive-tree  by  itself  is  hardly  to  be  called  handsome,  nnlem  it 
ia  young,  in  which  sUUe  it  is  veiy  much  ao,  quite  warranting 
Homer's  comparison  with  it  of  the  slain  youth.  It  is  then 
tender-looking  and  elegant.  When  old  the  leave*  are  stiff, 
hard,  pointed,  willow-like,  dark  above,  and  of  a  light  leathern 
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coltrar  undcmpaili ;  tlie  trunk  slight,  dry-lonking,  crooknl ; 

and  it  almost  always  brandies  oS  iiitu  A  double  rt«m  at  *  little 

disbince  from  tlie  ground.     A  wood  of  olive-trees  lookn  liku  & 

liuge  haiy  bush,  mote  light  than  dark,  and  glinunering  yntk 

innumerable  specks,  which  are  the  darker  sides  of  the  kava. 

When  they  arc  in  fruit  they  seem  powdcired  with  myriad*  of 

litUe  black  hails.     My  wife  sud,  that  olive-tre««  looked  m  if 

they  only  grew  by  ^                    ' 

rkiclk  gives  a  beUer  idea  of 

their  light,  faded  atpe 

icTC  pn>«uic^  descripliai). 

Till!  piue-trt-c  is  tJ 

till  it  spreads  8t  top  i 

BUtdj.     It  hariBoaii                    i 

liAiUy  Willi  axtended  lanl- 

scope,  aa  arclutectoi 

itB  shipa  at  Ks. 

The  cyprces  is  a  ] 

w,  but  more  sombw,  mutAj, 

and  heavj- ;  not  to  bo 

;very  flippant  air.     It  !■  of* 

bc.intiful  dark  colour,  and  contrasts  admiral>Iy  with  trees  of  « 
rinuidur  figure.  Two  or  three  cypresi-trees  by  the  side  of  a 
ivhiie  or  yellow  collage,  slated  Mid  windowed  like  our  new 
cot  tage-hu lilies  near  London,  the  windows  ollen  without  gUea. 
are  iUone  I'lifHcii'tit  to  form  a  Tu'wan  piclurc,  and  conatantly 
rcmmd  you  that  you  are  at  a  distance  from  home. 

The  consumption,  by  the  way,  of  olive  oil  is  immense.  It 
is  pro!>al>ly  no  iiti'ati  cxaspcrator  of  Italian  bile.  The  author 
of  :iii  IlaUaii  Art  of  Ile'dth  approves  a  uiodemtc  use  of  it,  both 
iu  diet  and  mtdieine;  but  says,  that  aa  soon  aa  it  is  cookvd, 
fried,  or  otherwise  abused,  it  inflames  the  blood,  disturbs  t!)e 
hiunours,  irritates  the  fibres,  and  produces  other  cflV'Cts  vciy 
sujii'rfiiuius  ill  a  Ktitnulating  climate.  The  iioloriouanea*  of 
ihc  nbuhc  makes  him  cry  out,  and  asks  how  much  better  it 
would  be  to  employ  this  pernicious  quantity  of  oil  in  lighting 
the  streets  and  londa.  He  thinks  it  necossnrj-,  however,  to 
apologize  to  his  countrymen  for  this  apparent  inattention 
to  their  iircimiary  profits,  adding,  tliat  lie  inake^  ametids  by 
diverting  thcin  into  another  channel.  I  fcir  the  two  ledgcn 
would  make  a  very  different  show  of  profit  and  tcuv":  nut  to 
mention,  that  unles:)  the  oil  were  consecnitcd,  or  the  lamp* 
hung  very  high,  it  would  assuredly  be  devoured.  Wc  luid  uo 
little  dilliculiv  in  keeping  the  sen-anta  from  diiiputinp  its  food 
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vith  our  lamp-light.      Their  lucubrationa  wen 
inlcnud  nature  than  oura. 


I  was  told  that  the  olive-trees  grew  finer  and  finer  as  yon 
went  Kuth wards. 

The  cheiOHit-trees  are  Tery  beautiful;  the  apiky-looking 
branches  of  lesves,  long,  and  of  a  noble  green,  make  a  glorious 
sbovr  as  yon  look  up  gainst  the  intense  blue  of  the  sky.  Is 
it  a  commonplace  to  say  that  the  cattanett  used  in  dancing, 
e\'idi;ntly  originated  in  die  nuts  of  this  tree,  catlagaettet 
They  are  made  in  general,  I  believe,  of  cockle-shells,  or  an 
imitation  of  them;  but  the  nama  renders  their  vegetable 
descent  uneqnivocaL  It  is  pleasant  to  observe  the  simple 
cffigin  of  pleasant  things.  Same  loving  peasants,  time  imme- 
morial, fall  dancing  under  the  trees :  they  pick  up  the  nuts, 
tattle  them  in  their  hands;  and  behold  (as  the  Frenchman 
Miys)  the  birth  of  the  accompaniment  of  the  fandango. 

Thus  much  for  insecta  and  trees.  Among  the  human 
novelties  that  impress  a  stranger  in  Italy,  I  have  not  before 
noticed  the  vivacity  prevalent  among  all  classes  of  pe<^le. 
The  gesticolation  is  sot  French.  It  has  an  air  of  greater 
aimpheity  and  sincerity,  and  has  more  to  do  with  the  eyes 
and  expression  of  countenance.  But  after  being  used  to  it, 
the  English  must  look  like  a  nation  of  scomers  and  pmdes. 
When  serious,  tlie  women  walk  with  a  certain  piquant  statc- 
lineaa,  the  same  which  impressed  the  ancient  as  well  as 
modem  poets  of  Italy,  Virgil  in  paiticalar ;  but  it  haD  no 
hnughtiness.  You  might  imagine  them  walking  up  to  a 
dance,  or  {ffietteaBes  of  Venus  approaching  a  temple.  When 
lively,  their  manner  out  of  ioon  is  that  of  our  liveliest 
women  within.  If  they  make  a  quicker  movemeot  than  usual, 
if  they  recognize  a  friend,  for  instance,  or  call  out  to  some- 
body, or  deqiatch  somebody  with  a  message,  they  have  all  the 
life,  simplicity,  and  unconaciouaiesB  of  the  hapjncst  of  our 
jonng  women,  who  are  at  esse  in  their  gardens  or  parks. 

On  beeoming  intimate  with  Genoa,  I  foimd  that  it  poasesiet 
multitadea  of  handsome  women;  and  what  surpriseii  me, 
many  of  than  with  beautiful  northfm  complexions.    But  an 
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English  lady  told  me,  that  for  this  kller  dwcoTi-ry  1  wu 
indebted  io  i»y  short  siglit  This  b  probabl«.  1  baru  often, 
I  confix,  been  in  raptures  at  faces  that  have  poascd  ki«  a 
London,  tvhos:  oaly  faults  were  being  very  coarse  and  mn- 
slderablj  bilious.  It  is  not  desirable,  bowerer,  to  hare  a  | 
Brobdignaginn  sight;  and  vrbere  the  mouth  is  ewetst  and  tha 
eyes  intelligeut,  there  is  always  the  look  of  beauty  with  s 
right  observer.     N  aps  of  such  iicea  in  Cenm. 

The  superiority  of  t  rer  tlie  men  was  indeed  re- 

markable, and  is  t<  d  for  perhaps  by  the  huttr 

being  WTjipt  and  e^  moncy-gottiag.      Yet  it  is 

just  the  reverse,  I  at  Naples;  and  the  Ncopo- 

litttDS  are  ncctiscd  of  irp  at  a  bargain  as  anybody. 

What  is  ccTtjiin,  hov  in  almost  all  piuts  of  Italy, 

gentility  of  appearand  ^  side  of  the  ftniales.     The 

rajity  of  a  gentlemanly  look  in  the  men  is  remarkable.  The 
commonness  of  it  among  women  of  all  classes  la  equally 
so.  The  foi-mcr  was  certainly  not  the  case  in  old  times,  if 
■we  are  to  trust  the  portraits  handed  down  to  us ;  nor, 
indeed,  could  it  easily  liave  been  believed,  if  left  upon  record. 
What  is  the  cause,  then,  of  this  extraordinary  degeneracy? 
Is  it,  after  all,  an  honoiu-able  one  to  the  llaliaiis  ?  Is  il 
that  tlie  men,  thinking  of  the  moral  and  jmlitical  situation 
of  their  country,  and  so  long  habituated  to  feel  themselves 
degraded,  acquire  a  certain  instinctive  carelessness  and  con- 
tempt of  appearance ;  while  the  women,  on  ihc  other  hand, 
more  taken  up  with  their  own  aflairs,  with  the  conscious- 
ness of  beauty,  and  the  flattery  which  is  more  or  k«8  p.iid 
them,  have  retained  a  greater  portion  of  their  si'lf-posscisieo 
and  esteem?  The  aitomlion,  whatever  it  is  owing  to,  is  cf 
the  worst  kind.  The  want  of  gentility  is  not  supplied,"  as 
it  80  often  is  with  us,  by  a  certain  homely  liiniplicity  and 
manliness,  quite  as  good  in  its  way,  and  better,  where  ilie 
former  docs  not  include  the  better  part  of  il.  The  appearand', 
to  iisi'  a  modem  cant  phrase,  has  a  certain  niffiahnas  in  it, 
like  that  of  a  suspicious- looking  fellow  in  Kngtand,  who 
lounges  about  with  his  hat  on  one  side,  and  a  flower  in  his 
month.  Nor  is  it  confined  to  men  in  trade,  whetlier  high  or 
low;   lliciugh  at  the  same  lime  I  must  obseire,  that  all  men. 
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high  or  low  (with  the  exceptions,  of  course,  that  take  pUod 
in  ereiy  caae),  are  given  to  piocfaing  and  taving,  keeping  thor 
■cmntB  upon  the  lowest  ponible  allowance,  and  eating  as 
little  as  need  be  themselves,  with  the  exception  of  their 
favourite  minetlra,  of  which  I  will  speak  presently,  and  which 
being  a  cheap  as  well  as  favourite  dish,  thej  gobble  in  suffi- 
cient quantity  to  hinder  their  abstinence  in  other  things  from 
being  regarded  as  the  effect  of  temperance.  In  Pisa,  the 
great  good  of  life  was  a  hot  sui^>er;  but  at  Pisa  and  Genoa 
botL,  as  in  "  the  cit^"  with  os,  if  you  overheard  anything 
said  in  the  streets,  it  was  generally  about  money.  Quatrim, 
Midi,  and  lire,  were  discussing  at  every  step.  A  stranger, 
full  of  the  Italian  poets  and  romances,  is  surprised  to  find  the 
southern  Runshine  teeming  with  this  northern  buxz.  One 
thinks  sometimes  that  men  would  not  know  what  to  do  with 
tiieir  time,  if  it  were  not  for  that  succession  of  hopes  and 
fears,  which  constitutes  the  essence  of  trade.  It  looks  like  a 
good-humoured  invention  of  nature  to  save  the  major  part 
of  mankind  from  getting  tired  to  death  with  themselves;  but, 
in  truth,  it  is  a  necessity  of  progression.  All  mankind  roust 
be  fused  together,  before  they  know  how  to  treat  one  another 
properly,  and  to  agree  upon  final  good.  Prince  Albert's 
project  for  next  year*  is  a  great  lifl  in  this  direction.  It  was 
a  most  happy  thought  for  combining  the  ordinary  and  extra- 
ordinary interests  of  the  world. 

One  of  the  greatest  causes  of  the  deterioration  of  the 
modern  Italian  character,  has  been  the  chicanery,  sensuality, 
falsehood,  worldlineas,  and  pet^  feeling  of  all  sorts,  exhibited 
by  the  Court  of  Borne.  Mazsini  has  denounced  it  in  eloquence, 
of^  which  the  earth  has  not  yet  seen  the  result;  however 
extraordinary  its  consequences  have  been  already  in  the  events 
at  Rome.  But  the  same  things  were  talked  of  when  I  was 
in  Italy,  and  the  truth  very  freely  uttered. 

The  Italians  owned,  that  for  centuries  they  had  been  accus- 
tomed to  see  the  most  exalted  persons  among  them,  and  a 
taertd  court,  full  of  the  pettiest  and  most  selfish  vices ;  that, 
while  they  had  instinctively  lost  their  respect  for  those  persons, 
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they  had,  neverthe!e<w,  hchold  them  ibe  mam  ftnmiohinfr  of 
th^  countrymen  ;  and  that  thfj  hiul  hem  taught:,  by  Umr' 
enunple,  to  make  such  a  diat.inetion  between  htlief  and  prac- 
tice, ftH  would  startle  Uie  BSTinji  gra«  of  ilie  rnoBt  Uwlcm  of 
C>lWnists.  From  what  I  saw  myself  (wid  I  would  not  mnitim 
it,  if  it  had  not  been  corroborated  by  plhers  who  reside  la 
Italy  for  years)  lhe™» "™''  "  n™™™;itng  contempt  of  tmth  in  tfw 
country,  that  wouii  ed  even  an  cpprwwd  IriA- 

man.     It  formed  an  ent  \ipon  tbose  dangen  rf 

caUehizing]too'ple  int  which  B^ntliam  pointed  o«t 

in  his  Ghwch-nf-E  'in  England  are  far  enough, 

God  knows,  from  ^  it  wn\  yet ;  imd  ininn  of  (Im 

moat  Mciscientioua  hanselTes  Iiatb  lalely  b«a 

fi^ving  ramarlcable  leir  diBinl«r«ned  horrar  OB 

the  BnVijeaf,  Mny  mich  writers,  and  «iich  r'-adcrs  of  ibem, 
H-iIwayH  be  found  to  preserve  us  from  it !  In  RheUey's  pre£Me 
to  the  tragedy  of  the  Cenci,  which  was  written  at  Rome,  tbs 
reli^ous  nature  of  this  profanation  of  truth  i«  pointed  out  wiih 
equal  acuteness  and  eloquence.  I  hare  hcvd  inxtanoes  of 
falsehood,  not  merely  in  shops,  bnt  among  "  ladies  and  gentle- 
men," so  extreme,  so  childish,  and  apparently  w  uncoDaciona 
of  wrong,  that  the  very  excess  of  it,  however  shocking-  in  ob« 
respect,  relieved  one's  feelings  in  nno^cr.  It  showed  how 
much  might  be  done  by  proper  institutions,  to  emit  tlie 
character  of  a  people  who  arc  by  nature  so  ingenuous.  Bot 
received  Italian  virtues,  under  iheir  present  goveminenis, 
coDsittt  in  being  catholic  (that  is  to  soy,  in  going  to  oonfession), 
in  not  being  "  taken  in"  by  others,  and  in  taking  in  every- 
body else.  Persons  employed  to  do  the  least  or  the  gr«Meat 
jobs,  will  alike  endeavour  to  cheat  you  throtigh  thick  and 
thin.  Such,  at  least,  was  the  case  when  I  was  in  Italy.  It 
was  a  perpetu.il  warfare,  in  which  you  were  iiMiged  to  fip4it  in 
self-defence.  If  you  jiaid  anybody  what  he  asked  yon,  it  never 
cntereil  into  his  imagination  tlini  you  did  it  from  an3^ing  but 
folly.  You  were  pronounced  a  ntinc/iwiie  {a  ninny),  one  of 
(heir  greatest  terms  of  repro-vh.  On  the  other  hand,  if  joa 
battled  wpII  through  the  iinrgain,  a  pen>TS'on  of  the  nattml 
principle  of  self-defence  led  lo  .t  fii^iing  of  respet-t  fiir  yon. 
Dispute  might  increase  ;  the  man  midit  grin,  stan-,  threaten  ; 
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mi^t  poor  out  torrents  ci  argument  and  of  ^  iajared  iniio* 
oeoce,"  as  they  always  do;  but  be  firm,  and  he  went  awmj 
equallj  angiy  and  admixing.  Did  anybody  oondesoead  to 
tajke  them  in,  the  admiration  as  well  as  the  anger  was  still  in 
proportion,  like  that  ci  the  gallant  knights  of  old  when  they 
were  beaten  in  single  combat. 

The  fimoos  order  of  things  called  CicUbeigm  is  the  conae* 
quenoe  of  a  state  of  society  more  inconsistent  than  itself, 
though  lecB  starring  to  the  habits  of  the  world ;  but  it  was 
manf^;ed  in  a  foolish  manner ;  and,  strange  to  say,  it  was 
almost  as  gross,  more  formal,  and  quite  as  hypocritical  as  what 
it  dispbced.    It  is  a  stupid  system.     The  poorer  ihe  people, 
the  less,  of  course,  it  takes  pkce  among  them ;  but  as  die 
husband,  in  all  cases,  has  the  most  to  do  fin*  his  fiunily,  and 
is  the  person  least  cared  for,  he  is  resolved  to  get  what  he  can 
before  inarriage ;  so  a  vile  custom  prevails  wuto/ag  the  pooresi, 
by  which  no  girl  can  get  married  unless  she  brings  a  certain 
dowry.     Unmarried  females  are  also  watdied  with  exceeding- 
strictness ;  and  in  order  to  obtain  at  once  a  husband  and 
freedom,  every  nerve  is  strained  to  get  this  important  dowry* 
Daaghteis  scrape  up,  servants  pilfer  for  it.     If  they  were  no^ 
obliged  to  ornament  themselves,  as  a  help  towards  their  object^ 
I  do  not  know  whether  even  the  natural  vanity  of  youth  would 
not  be  sacrificed,  and  girls  hang  out  rags  as  a  proof  of  their 
hoard,  instead  of  the  *'  outward  and  visible  sign  *'  of  crosses 
and  ear-rings.  Dress,  however,  disputes  the  palm  with  saving; 
and  as  a  certain  consciousness  of  Uieir  fine  eyes  and  their 
natural  graces  survives  everything  else  among  southern  wonum* 
kind,  English  peopTe  have  no  conception  of  the  high  hand  wi^ 
which  the  humblest  females  in  Italy  cany  it  at  a  dance  or  an 
evening  party.     Ilair  dressed  up,  white  gowns,  satins,  flowers, 
fimSy  and  gold  ornaments,  all  form  a  part  of  the  glitter  of  the 
evening,  and  all,  too,  amidst  as  great,  and  perhi^  as  graoeful 
a  profbsion  of  compliments  and  love-making  as  takes  jdaoe  in 
ikut  most  privileged  ball-rooms.     Yet  it  is  twenty  to  one  diat 
nine  out  oif  ten  persons  in  the  room  have  dirty  stockings  on, 
and  shoes  out  at  heel.     Nobody  thinks  of  saving  up  articles 
of  that  description ;  and  they  are  too  useful,  and  not  showy 
enough,  to  be  cared  for  en  passanU     Therefore  Italian  girls 

2o— 2 
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m&j  oAen  enough  be  wcU  coiupared  to  floirera :  witli  h«ad 
And  bodies  all  ornament,  tliclr  feet  are  in  the  eartb ;  and  thus 
they  go  uoddiag  forth  for  sale,  '■  growing,  blowtng,  and  all 
alive."  A  foolunb  English  aervaut  whom  we  brought  out  with 
UB,  fell  into  an  absolute  rage  of  jealousy  at  seeing  my  miSs 
girc  a  crown  of  dowers  to  a  young  Italian  servant,  who  yrja 
going  lo  a  dance  Tlie  lattor.  who  was  of  the  moat  respectable 
Bort,  and  looked  as  you  please  when  divMc*!, 

received  the  flowers  ■,  though  without  BurprUe ; 

but  EngUsli  and  Italia  itruck  speechless,  wh«u,  in 

addition  to  the  crowE  resent^sd  the  latter  with  a 

pair  of  lier  own  shoe«  igB.    Duubtlew,  tliey  wera 

the  tiiuraph  of  the  ei  day  we  heard  &ccounte  of 

the  beautiful  dimcing  -,  ?.,  the  English  valet,  open- 

ing the  ball  with  llie  uaimouiHt  ^liandler'a-wliopkLvper,  &c.; 
and  our  poor  countrywoman  ivas  ready  to  expire. 

One  anti-clim.ix  more.  If  Italy  is  famous  at  present  for 
any  two  things,  it  ia  for  political  uneasiness  and  ininestra.* 
Wherever  you  find  shops,  you  see  baskets  full  of  a  yellow 
stuff,  made  up  in  long  stripes  like  tape,  and  tied  up  in  bundles. 
This  is  the  main  compound  of  mintstra,  or,  to  use  llie  Neapo- 
litan term,  it  is  our  now  growing  acqtuiiatancc,  taaccironi. 
Much  of  it  is  naturally  of  a  yellowish  colour,  but  the  Genoese 
dye  it  deeper  with  saflron.  When  made  into  a  soup  it  ia 
called  miiiestra,  utid  mixed  Gometimes  with  meat,  sometimes 
with  oil  and  butler,  but  always,  if  it  is  to  be  had,  with  grated 
cheese.  An  Italian,  reasonably  to  do  iu  the  world,  lias  no 
notion  of  eating  anytliing  plain.  If  he  cannot  have  his  bit  of 
roust  and  boiled,  and,  above  all,  his  minestfa  and  his  oil,  he  is 
thrown  out  of  all  his  calculations,  physical  and  moral.  He 
has  a  great  absti-act  respect  for  fasting  ;  but  he  struggles  hard 
to  be  Believed  from  it.  He  geus,  whenever  he  can,  what  is 
called  an  "  indulgence."  The  Genoese  in  particrdar,  being 
but  Caniuuiilcs  or  bonterers  in  Italy,  and  aeciuitomed  to  pro- 
fane inlt'i-course  by  their  maritime  situation,  as  well  as  to  an 
*  I  used  to  think  that  ckubtiim  wu  ill  main  diitinction  ;  tmt 
vuunK  l\a,\y  insiala  (bat  it  ia  guin)(  out  of  loihiun  ;  anil,  a*  Italiani 
I'UBht  to  kncHv  inure  about  ttic  subject  tbnn  I  do.  I  ihull  not  Irt 
ccrtnin  Bpcclucles  that  were  shown  me  in  tlicir  country,  prvteod  to 
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heterodox  ai^tite  by  their  indoitr^  and  eea  ur,  are  extremely 
restiTe  on  the  subject  of  fasting.  They  make  pathetic  repre- 
Bentationa  to  the  Arcbbiahop  respecliiig  beef  and  pudding,  and 
allege  their  health  and  their  household  economies.  Fiih  is 
luckily  dear.  I  have  seen  in  a  Genoese  Gazette,  an  extract 
from  the  circular  of  the  Archbishop  respecting  the  Lent  indul- 
gencies.  "  The  Holiness  of  our  Lord,"  he  saya  (for  ao  the  Pope  is 
styled), "  baa  seen  with  the  greatest  displeasure,  that  tbeardcnt 
desire  which  he  baa  always  cherished,  of  restoring  the  ancient 
rigour  of  Lent,  is  again  rendered  of  no  effect  by  representAtionB 
which  he  finds  it  impotaible  to  resist"  He  therefore  permits  the 
inhabitants  of  the  Archbishop's  diocese  to  make  "  one  meal  a 
day  of  eggs  and  whit«-meats  (latticini)  dnring  Lent ;  and  to 
such  persons  as  hare  really  need  of  it,  he  allows  the  use  of 
flesh:"  but  headds,  thatlluslatterpermission  "leaves  abeavy 
load  on  bis  conscience,"  and  that  he  positively  forbids  the 
promiscuous  use  of  flesh  and  fish.  I  must  add,  for  my  part,  I 
thought  the  Pope  had  reason  in  thia  roasting  of  egg^ 

As  to  the  political  uneasiness,  I  should  hsTe  so  much  to  say 
about  it,  if  I  entered  upon  the  subject,  that  I  dare  but  occa- 
sionally allude  to  it  in  this  Tolume.  It  would  require  a  book 
to  itself.  The  whole  of  this  rolume,  howerer,  may  be  said  to 
be  about  it,  inasmuch  as  it  c<mcems  the  tnuiMtlon  state  of 
the  human  mind.  I  shall  advert  again  to  the  religious  part 
of  the  subject  before  I  conclude. 

Meantime,  I  shall  only  say  that  Italy  is  a  wonderful  nation, 
always  at  the  bead  of  the  world  in  some  respect,  great  or  nnall, 
and  equally  fiill  of  life.  Divuion  among  its  children  is  ita 
bane ;  and  Mazzini's  was  the  best  note  that  has  been  struck 
in  its  favour  in  modem  tunes,  because  he  struck  it  at  Borne, 
in  the  place  of  the  very  Pope,  and  thus  gave  it  the  beat 
chance  of  rallying  under  one  summons.  Heaven  forgive  the 
French  for  the  shameless  vaui^  of  their  interference  I  for  it 
has  delayed,  under  the  most  unwarrantable  circumstances, 
what  must  assuredly  take  place  before  long,  as  far  as  priests 
and  priestly  government  are  concerned.  The  poor  good  Pope 
can  no  more  keep  it  down,  than  he  could  tread  out  a  volcano 
with  his  embroidered  alippera. 

I  differ  with  Mazzini,  inasmuch  as  I  prefer  »  republic 
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under  a  limited  monarch,  to  a  republic  witttoutoi 
to  me  to  promisi'  better  for  orilor  ani]  refiuiMnenl,  imd  (or  the 
security,  against  reactions,  of  progression  iuclf.  Still  i  tdioold 
hove  n'joiccd  to  see  his  noble  experiuienl  at  Konie  complvtcd: 
for  the  throne  wiiicli  he  and  his  conipi--ers  ocouiiied,  futA  from 
which,  in  Bccordunce  with  his  own  avrfol  words,  ho  lisd  made 

falsehood  descend,* '—^  by  jvwtice  nnd  rcnson,  »nd 

infetnous  WM  tJie  it  brake  it  up.     But  if  poot, 

diTidetl,  and  still  ii  e  (mt  fkr  lUi  tliu  Duedtuiatctl 

classes  Are  concern  en   Italy  ia  not  yd  ilRag 

enough  or  wortliy  et  etc  ui  ex|>erimcnt  MR  BoUe, 

then  the  best  thing  •  is,  tb&t  ttie  gallanl  king  of 

Sardinia  should  bu  coajsliltttioiM]  rxptrutwnt, 

which  would  cod  it;.  betlfS'  tliMi  KbsoltitinB  of 

nnv  kind,  and    mipbt   uJtimatci7   ciowii   ri'publicanisin    it.-ai'lf 
with  the  Bupi'rior  grace  and  security,  of  which  i 
just  been  made. 


CHAPTER    XXn. 

TIETCRN     TO    ENOLAND. 


Ok  our  return  from  Italy  to  England,  wc  travelled  not  by 
post,  but  by  ftlturii,  tliat  is  to  say,  by  easy  stages  of  thirty  (^r 
forty  milt's  a-day,  in  a  travelling  carriage;  the  \>ox  uf  which 
is  turned  into  a  chaise,  with  a  calash  over  it.  It  is  dniwii  by 
three  horees,  occasionally  assisted  by  mules.  We  paid  about 
eighty -two  guineas  ICnglish,  for  which  Homu  tun  of  us  (cimnt- 
ing  as  six,  becnuse  of  the  children,)  were  to  be  tukeu  to 
Calai.'i;  to  liuvc  a  breakfast  and  dinner  every  day  on  the  rood; 
to  be  provided  with  iivc  beds  at  nighl,  each  containing  two 
persons;  and  to  rest  four  days  during  the  journey,  without 
further  cxpunst;,  in  whatever  places  auil  portions  of  lime  we 
thought  fit.  Our  breakfast  wa.-*  to  consist  of  coiR^,  bread, 
fruit,  milk,  mid  eggs  (plenty  of  each),  and  our  dium-r  of  the 
four  indispensabli'  Italian  dishes,  sumclliiug  roast,  sometLing 
boiled,  something  fried,  and  what  they  call   an  vmido,  which 

"  "YuUAKKALlE:  liiACK^l>'."—Mallini  to  the  Papal  PoKtr. 
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u  B  hHh,  or  nomwliing  of  that  Ktt ;  together  with  Ttgatablm, 
wine,  and  ijniit  Care,  however,  moat  be  taken  in  iImm  bar- 
gaina,  that  the  vettoiino  doea  not  crib  from  the  allowanoe  by 
degrees,  ochenriac  the  diabes  grow  fewer  and  amaller ;  meat 
diMi^WHra  oo  a  leligiDOa  principle,  it  being  magro  da;,  on 
which  "  nothing  ia  to  be  had; "  and  the  vegetables,  adhering 
to  their  friend  the  meat  in  bis  adveni^,  diaappear  likewiae. 
The  reason  of  this  ia,  that  the  retturino  has  two  c(»iflictiiig 
interests  within  him.  It  is  his  interest  to  please  jxsa  in  hope 
of  other  custom;  and  it  is  his  intereat  to  make  the  moat  of 
the  com  of  taomtj  which  his  master  aUoirs  him  lor  ezpenaea. 
Withstand,  howerer,  any  change  at  firtt,  and  good  beharioor 
may  be  reckoned  upon.  We  bad  as  pleanat  a  little  Tnaaa 
to  drire  oi  as  I  erer  met  with.  He  began  rery  handsomely  ; 
bat  finding  us  willing  to  make  the  beat  of  any  Ultle  defioi- 
eocy,  he  could  not  resist  the  temptation  of  giving  vf  the 
T  interest  for  the  nearer  ooe.  We  fbnod  our  profuakn 
h  accordingly ;  and  at  Tonn,  after  enniiiiigly  askiiig 
us  whether  we  catcd  to  have  an  inn  not  of  the  very  highoat 
deacripcion,  he  brought  us  to  one,  of  which  it  oould  only  be 
aaid  that  it  was  not  of  the  very  lowett.  The  landkxd  showed 
ua  into  aonlid  rooms  on  »  sectmd  story.  I  iunnd  it  necoaaiy 
to  be  ba«e  and  make  a  noiae  ;  upon  which  little  Gigi  looked 
fri^iteBed,  and  the  landlord  became  ikTiafa,  and  bowed  ua 
into  his  best  apartments.     We  had  no  more  of  the  Mme 


Okt  rogue  of  a  diiver  had  an  excellent  temper,  and  waa  as 
honeat  a  rogue,  I  will  undertake  to  my,  m  ever  pussled  a 
fcnnaliM.  He  made  ua  laugh  with  his  mnrmhlsnce  to  Ijunb, 
whoae  eonntcnance,  a  little  jovialised,  he  engrafted  upon  an 
active  little  body  and  sturdy  pair  of  I^,  walking  about  in  his 
jaek-boota  aa  if  they  were  pumpa.  But  a  man  moat  have 
some  great  otyect  in  life,  lo  cany  bim  bo  many  timet  orer 
the  A^:  and  thk,  of  necesi^,  ia  mon^.  We  could  beve 
dii^iHed  eaaily  ocnvh  with  aome  of  the  fried  and  raaMed; 
bat  to  do  thia  wovld  h»Te  been  to  subject  oaiaelves  to  other 
dimmntioDa.  Our  bargain  waa  reckoned  a  good  cue.  Gigi's 
mmtm  nud  (believe  bim  who  will)  that  he  ceold  not  fane 
aSfaeded  it,  had  he  not  been  son,  at  that  time  of  the  year, 


with  wuod. 

[Slarling   from   . 
September,  1825,] 
an  inn  called  Le  M 
^tect,  a  mixture  of 
at  CovigUaio,  where 
OB,  who  romped  dnri 
of  them  had  a  bettei 
the  Btren^  of  whic: 
a  hat  and  feathere,  ai 
in  with  a  loDg  beard, 
way  of  investigaticn, 
own,     I  aiked  one  of 
apon  which  she  shrug 
H  if  Bluebeard  had  <x 

Our  vile  inn  knocki 
Little  Gigi,  on  being  i 
aware  till  that  momen 
agreement,  to  pay  exp 
had  not  looked  into  th 
we  lectured  him,  and 
he  was  to  be  very  hoi 
journey. 

Next  morning  we  si 
canic  part   of  the  Am 
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told  118  of  an  opinion  which  prerailed  among  trayellen  re- 
specting this  pkoe.  They  reported,  that  on  a  certain  day  in 
the  year,  all  the  ants  in  the  neighbourhood  come  to  church  in 
the  middle  of  the  service,  and  die  during  the  celebration  of 
the  mass.  Ailer  giving  me  this  information,  I  observed  him 
glancing  at  me  for  some  time  with  a  very  serious  face,  after 
which  he  said  abruptly,  *'  Do  you  believe  this  report,  signore?  ** 
I  told  him,  that  I  was  loath  to  differ  with  what  he  or  any  one 
else  might  think  it  proper  to  believe;  but  if  he  put  the  ques- 
tion to  me  as  one  to  be  sincerely  answered— 

"  Oh,  certainly,  signore/* 

"  Well,  then,  I  do  not  believe  it" 

"  No  more,"  said  LitUe  Gigi,  "  do  V 

I  subsequently  found  my  postilion  very  sceptical  on  some 
highly  Catholic  points,  and  he  accounted  for  it  like  a  philo- 
sopher. Seeing  that  he  made  no  sign  of  reverence  in  passing 
the  images  of  the  Virgin  and  Child,  I  asked  him  the  reason. 

"  Sir,"  said  he,  "  I  have  traveUed." 

These  were  literally  his  words.  (Ho  viaggiato,  signore.) 
He  manifested,  however,  no  disrespect  for  opinions  on  which 
most  believers  are  agreed ;  though  whenever  his  horses  vexed 
him,  he  poured  forth  a  series  of  the  most  bksphemous 
execrations  which  I  ever  heard.  Indeed,  I  had  never  heard 
any  at  all  resembling  them ;  though  I  was  told  they  were  not 
uncommon  with  persons  unquestionably  devout.  He  abused 
the  Divine  presence  in  the  sacrament.  He  execrated  the  body 
and but  I  must  not  repeat  what  he  said,  for  fear  of  shock- 
ing the  reader  and  myself.  Nevertheless,  I  believe  he  did  it 
all  in  positive  innocence  and  want  of  thought,  repeating  the 
words  as  mere  words  which  he  heard  fix)m  others  all  his  life, 
and  to  which  he  attached  none  of  the  ideas  which  they  ex- 
pressed. When  a  person  d — ^ns  another  in  English,  he  has 
no  real  notion  of  what  he  condemns  him  to ;  and  I  believe 
ofor  postilion  had  as  little  when  he  devoted  the  objects  of  his 
worship  to  malediction.  He  was  very  kind  to  the  children, 
and  took  leave  (^  us  at  the  end  of  our  jommey  in  tears. 

The  same  evening  we  got  to  Bologna,  where  we  finished 
fbr  the  present  with  mountains.  The  best  streets  in  Bologna 
are  fumiahed  with  arcades,  very  sensible  things,  which  we 
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are  aurpriseil  to  tniaa  in  any  city  in  a  hoi  country.  Tlicy  an 
to  be  found,  more  or  les^  m  you  travel  northwiLrds.  The 
hoiues  were  all  kept  id  good-looking  order,  owing,  L  beliere, 
to  a  passion  which  the  Botognese  have  for  a  gorgeous  anm- 
Teraary,  against  which  everything,  animate  aud  inaninHte, 
pntB  on  its  best.  I  could  not  Icom  wb»t  it  'was.  Bcsads 
tapestry  and  flowers,  they  bring  out  their  picturea  to  h»ig  to 
front  of  the  houses.     Uanj  in  Italy  disappoint  the  ejv 

of  the  truTcUer.     The  atoc  plaster  outside  the  houHs 

get  ivom,  and,  together  opea  windows,  gircs  them 

a  squalid  and  deserted  apu  But  the  name  is  always 

Eomcthing.     If  Bologna  '  ing  of  a  city,  it  would  siill 

l>c  a  fine  sound  and  a  aexA  l  thing  recorded  in  art,  in 

poetry,  in  stories  of  all  sa 

We  passed  next  day  mvr  at  country,  and  dined  at 
Modenii,  which  is  neither  ao  good-icokiug  a  city,  nor  so  ireii 
sounding  a  recollection  as  Bol<^nai  but  it  is  still  Hodeas, 
the  native  place  of  Tassoni.  I  went  to  the  cathedral  to  get 
sight  of  the  Sui'ket  (La  Sccchia)  which  is  hung  up  there,  but 
found  the  doora  sliut,  and  a  very  ugly  pile  of  building.  The 
lions  before  the  dixirs  looked  as  il'  some  giant's  cluldren  had 
made  them  lit  sport ;  'wretchedly  sculptured,  and  gaped  as  if 
in  ogouy  at  their  bad  legs.  It  was  a  disappoint  me  at  to  bk 
not  to  sec  the  Bucket,  The  poem  called  the  Ifape  of  the 
Backet  (L:\  Seccliia  Rapita),  next  to  MctaKtasio's  address  to 
Venus,  is  my  oldest  Italian  acquaintance  ;  and  1  reckoned 
upon  saying  to  tlie  subject  of  it,  "  Ha,  ha  !  There  you  are  ! '' 
Pope  imiratc<l  the  title  of  this  poem  in  hia  Rape  of  the  Lock; 
and  Dr)-den  confessed  to  a  young  critic,  that  ho  himself  knew 
the  poem,  and  had  made  use  of  it.  The  bucket  was  a  trophy 
taken  by  the  Modeuese  froai  their  rivals  of  Boli^oa,  during 
one  of  the  petty  Italian  wars. 

There  is  something  provoking,  and  yet  something  fine  too, 
in  flitting  in  this  manner  from  city  to  city.  You  are  vexed  at 
not  being  able  to  stop  sad  see  pictures,  &c. ;  but  yoa  have  a 
sort  of  royal  taste  of  great  plea.sures  in  passing.  The  beat 
thing  one  can  do  to  get  at  the  interior  of  anything  in  this 
r.  ia  lo  watch  the  countenances  of  the  people.  I  ihon^t 
!  aapecta  of  the  Bol<^ese  and  Modenese  people  aiugu* 
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Urlj  aimwend  to  their  chumoter  in  bookt.  'What  ia  mate 
nngolar,  ia  the  extnordinuy  difierence  and  sationalit^  of 
wpeet  in  the  people  of  two  oitieB,  At  so  little  diitaoce  from 
one  another.  The  Bologneie  have  a  broad  steady  look,  not 
without  geniality  and  richncM.  You  can  imagine  them  to 
gire  birth  to  paintere.  The  Uodoieee  are  cruMylooking  ami 
narking,  with  a  narrow  month,  and  a  dry  twinkle  at  the  comer 
of  the  eyea.  They  ate  critics  and  ntirists  on  the  lace  of  theu. 
For  my  part,  I  screr  took  rery  kindly  to  Tamoni,  &a  all  my 
young  acquaintance  with  him ;  and  in  the  war  which  he  has 
calebraled,  I  was  hencdbrward,  whatever  I  \n»  before,  de- 
cidedly jbr  the  Bolognese. 

On  the  12thof  September,  after  dining  at  Modena,w«  alept 
at  £eggio,  where  Arioeto  was  bom.  His  &thcr  was  captain 
of  the  citadeL  Boiardo,  the  poet'a  worthy  precunor  (in  lome 
rcapecta,  i  think,  his  surpamer),  was  bora  at  Scajidisno,  not 
&r  off.  I  tan,  before  the  gales  were  shut,  to  get  a  look  at  the 
citadel,  and  was  much  the  better  for  not  misaii^  it.  Poeta 
kare  a  greater  charm  than  any  men  upon  places  they  hare 
Ksdered  fnioas,  because  they  nympalhinr  more  than  any  other 
men  with  localities,  and  identify  themselrea  with  the  least 
beauty  of  art  or  nature— a  turret  or  an  oU  tree.  The  river 
Uianu  at  Athena  is  found  to  be  a  aonj  brook ;  but  it  niaa 
talking  Sx  ever  of  Plato  and  SophodesL 

At  Parma  I  tore  my  hair  mentally  at  not  being  able  to  see 
tlie  Corr^gioa.  Piocenza  pleased  as  to  be  in  it,  on  account  of 
the  name  ;  but  a  list  of  places  in  Italy  is  always  tike  a  set  of 
nrasical  toa<a.  Parma,  Piacenza,  Toghera,  Tortuna,  FeUxana, 
— sounds  like  these  convert  a  road-book  into  a  music-bot^. 

At  Aata,  a  pretty  place,  with  a  "  west-end"  full  of  fine 
faooaea,  I  went  to  look  at  the  Alficri  palace,  and  tried  to  re- 
BMmber  iha  poet  with  pleasura ;  but  I  could  not  like  him. 
To  me,  his  austeri^  is  only  real  in  the  unpleasantest  part  of 
k.  TIm  rest  seems  affected.  The  human  heart  in  his  hands 
ia  a  ton^  business ;  and  he  thumps  and  tunii  it  about  in  hia 
il^Kt,  vmlent,  and  pounding  manner,  as  if  it  were  an  iron  on 
■  bhiitiwini'ii  anvil.  Alfieri  lored  liberty  like  a  fyrant,  and 
^a  Fi«taider'B  widow  like  a  slave. 

Jht  first  B^  of  the  Po,  of  the  malberry-lzees,  die  maa- 
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dowB,  and  the  Alps,  was  at  once  classical,  and  Italian,  and 
tunlhem.  It  tnade  ue  feel  that  we  were  taking  a  gT«at  step 
nearer  home.  Poirino,  a  pretty  little  place,  preeented  ub  with 
s  mght  like  a  passage  in  Boccacoio.  Tins  was  a  set  of  Domi- 
nican friars,  witb  the  cbief  at  their  head,  issuing  out  of  two 
coaches,  and  proceeding  along  the  corridor  of  the  inn  to  dinner, 
each  holding  a  Iwttle  of  wine  in  his  hand,  with  the  exception 
of  the  abbot,  wlio  hein  ic  wine  was  doubtless  their 

own,  that  upon  the  ri  ;  sufficiently  orthodo:!. 

Turin  in  a  noble  c  set  of  Kegent-streeta,  made 

twice  as  tall.     We  fi  wme  of  the  most  miliiaiy- 

looking  officers  we  e  ne,  tall,   handsome  fellows, 

whom  the  weather  h  it  not  conquered,  very  gen- 

tlemanly, and  combini:  er  and  soldier  as  complel^j 

as  could  ho  ivished.  jinrj  uad  served  under  Bonaporte. 
When  I  saw  them,  I  could  understand  how  it  was  that  a 
Piedmontese  revolution  was  more  dreaded  by  the  legitimates 
than  any  other  movement  in  Italy.  The  one  concocted  at 
that  time  was  betrayed  by  the  heir-apparent,  then  Prince  of 
Carignan,  who  undertook  to  make  amends  by  his  heading 
another,  as  King  Charles  Albert.  A  second  waa  lottt  not  long 
ago.  Suspicion  still  clung  to  him' during  the  vicissitudes  of 
the  wai- ;  but  a  death,  looking  very  much  like  a  broken  heart, 
appeani  to  have  restored  his  memory  to  respect,  and  his  son 
has  made  great  and  promising  moves  in  the  riglit  direction.* 

•  [In  thii  pnssnge  there  is  a  very  grave  migtake,  and  none  tlie  Icm 
serioui  fir  beini"  Hpparomly  countenanced  by  K>  conacicnlioui  a 
writer.  'I'lic  allusion  (o  a  betrayal  of  a  liberal  movement  bj  Chark* 
Albert  in  bis  youth,  it  baied  on  an  entirely  falie  report.  Charlea 
Albert  lind  joined  the  party  of  the  Carboniri,  and  had  inddenly  vilh- 
drawn  from  them,  but  it  wu  on  uroundi  firankly  itated,  connileni 
with  hii  own  profeMiuni,  and  with  the  avoiredly  monarchical  prin- 
ciplca  or  the  present  volume.  The  Carbonari  originally  formed  their 
combinntiun  to  Tnx  their  rsce  from  tyranny,  and  to  rettore  luUjr  to 
the  iculians.  Cliarlca  Albert  went  with  tbem;  but  when  they  enlarged 
thuir  project  and  planned  llie  estubl  I  aliment  of  a  republic,  he  Juclareil 
that  be  could  not  adopt  republican  principlea.  and  he  withdrew  Trom 
the  movement.  The  niuvcmenc  waa  defeated,  but  there  ii  not  tbe 
•lightest  evidence  tliat  Charles  Albert,  by  deed  or  word,  luggertioB 
or  ailence.ever  betray  e<l  hia  former  comrades.  He  afterwarda  endnred 
great  trouble  of  mind  and  aicltness  of  body  from  tlie  diiappoUltlMnt 
of  hia  hupea,  and,  it  i*  undcralood,  doubta  whether  he  wu  perfictly 
juBlifled  in  oppoiing  ibc  Church.  When  opportunity  again  oBend 
itaeir,  Charles  Albert  again  atood  forward,  lad  staked  his  throne  in 
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At  Turin  wu  the  fiuMt  dancer  I  had  ever  wen,  a  girl  of 
the  name  of  De'  Martini.  She  united  the  agility  of  the 
French  achool  with  all  that  you  would  expect  from  the  Italian. 
Italian  dancers  are  in  general  aa  mediocre  aa  the  French  an 
celebrated  ;  but  the  French  dancera,  in  spite  of  their  high 
notiona  of  the  art  and  the  aeverity  of  their  studiea  (perhapa 
that  ia  the  reason),  have  no  mind  with  their  bodiea.  They 
are  buata  in  borbets*  shops,  stack  upon  1^^  full  <d  viTadty. 
Toa  wonder  how  any  lower  extremitiea  so  lively  can  leave 
Boch  an  absence  of  all  expreaaion  in  the  upper.  De'  Afortini 
waa  ■  dancer  all  over.  Her  countenance  partook  of  the  feli- 
city of  the  limba.  When  she  came  bonnding  on  the  stage,  in 
two  or  three  long  leaps  like  a  £iwn,  I  should  hare  thought 
she  waa  a  Frenchwoman  ;  but  the  style  undeceived  me.  She 
camo  bounding  in  front,  as  if  she  would  have  pitched  herself 
into  the  arms  of  the  pit ;  then  made  a  sudden  drop,  and 
ftddreised  three  enthusiastic  courtedes  to  the  pit  and  boxes, 
with  a  rapidity  and  yet  a  grace,  a  aelf-abandomnent  yet  a  aclf- 
poBscaaion,  quite  extraordinary,  and  such  as,  to  da  justice  to 
it,  ahonld  be  described  by  a  poet  combining  the  wcMcra  ideaa 
of  the  sex  with  eastern  license.  She  waa  beautiful,  too,  both 
in  face  and  figiire,  and  I  thought  waa  a  proper  dancer  to 
appear  before  a  pit  full  of  tiioae  fine  fellows  I  have  just  men- 
tioned. She  seemed  as  complete  in  her  way  as  themselves. 
In  short,  I  never  saw  anything  like  it  before,  and  did  not 
wonder  that  she  had  the  reputation  of  turning  peoples'  henda 
wherever  she  went. 

At  Sant'  Amhrogio,  a  Uttle  town  between  Turin  and  Susa, 
is  a  proper  castle-topped  motmtain  a  la  SadcUffe,  the  only  one 
we  had  net  with.  Susa  haa  some  remains  connected  with 
AngttftUB ;  but  Augustus  is  nobody,  or  ought  to  be  nobody, 
to  a  traveller  in  modem  Italy.  Ue,  and  twenty  like  him, 
never  gave  me  one  sensation  all  the  time  I  was  there ;  and 
the  Mtfanal  cnas&  Wben  be  found  tbat  his  presence  embarraued 
the  ndcaToan  of  (he  oonstllntioaat  party,  he  apoataneoiuly  in* 
MMlsrad  bb  tfarane,  and  doonea  himself  to  die  in  exile.  iMvinf  Us 
^m.  U  eo^MBioB  in  Ae  Held  and  In  eooncU,  to  carrj  on  the  eater- 
ZSs  vMifamiCT  aostrfow.  Charles  Albert  proved  at  ones  the 
fhi7,„ii  bf^iacrifceirhtah  he  volnotarilv  incurred  and  hi*  dero- 
^^^^^-  hrordSag  OQ  hli  deathbed  that  Ua  bean  sboald  be 
to  the  bslovad  land.] 


i'&- 
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even  the  better  jwrt  of  llie  Roman'!  it  is  difGcuIt  to  think  of. 
There  is  something  tormttl  and  cold  about  their  bistarj,  at 
spite  pf  Virgil  and  Horace,  »nd  er«i  in  spite  of  their  o«n> 
violence,  %yhipb  ckiea  not  hnrmoniee  with  the  aoutfa.  Tbrf 
sav  men  in  northern  iron,  and  their  poets,  even  tJie  bnrt  c^ 
ihem,  were  copiers  of  the  Greek  poets,  not  origimib,  like 
Dante  and  Petrarch.  So  »»•  rfept  at  Sum,  not  thinkii^  rf 
Augns(iR>,  but  Hstcni  lis,  and  ihinking  of  the  AIm. 

Next  momin  J  we  !■  t  Trorth  living  for.     We  wen 

now  ascending  the  A  Jc  j-et  in  the  daricnea  befefv 

dawn,  wc  beheld  the  i  tf  the  niountaiits  basking  in 

the  sunshine.     We  t'  leiighted  reTerenoe  int©  our 

xnnls,  and  there  it  The  passage  of  tho  Al]* 

(thanks  to  Bonapeite,  nounlniccOT,  with  brightoos 

in  hia  ryc.=,  called  "N"opoLMJn  ot  liiippv  iticniory," — Xnpplirmf^ 
di/elke  memoria)  is  now  as  easy  as  a  road  in  England,  Yoo 
look  Up  towards  airy  galleries  and  down  upon  Tillages  that 
appear  like  toys,  and  feel  somewhat  disappointed  at  rotlii^ 
over  it  all  so  easily. 

The  moment  we  passed  the  Alps,  we  found  onrselra  in 
Fi'anec.  At  Lanslcbonrg,  French  was  spoken,  and  araoroos 
groups  geslicniated  on  the  papering  and  curtains.  Savoj  is  a 
glorious  countrj',  a  wonderful  intermixture  of  Garage  preci- 
pices and  pastoral  meads ;  but  the  roads  are  still  uneren  and 
bad.  The  river  ran  and  tumbled,  as  if  in  a  race  with  our 
tumbling  carriage.  At  one  time  you  are  in  a  road  like  a 
gig;in(io  rut,  deep  down  in  a  valley ;  and  at  another,  up  in  the 
air,  wheeling  along  a  ])recipicc  T  know  not  how  many  times  as 
high  as  St.  Paul's. 

At  ChamWry,  I  could  not  resist  going  to  see  the  hoose  of 
Itousseau  and  Madame  de  Warena,  while  the  coach  stopped. 
It  is  up  a  beautiful  lane,  where  you  have  trees  all  the  way, 
sloping  fields,  anil  a  brook ;  as  fit  a  scene  .-is  could  be  desired. 
I  mot  some  Germans  coming  away,  who  congratulalcd  me  oa 
l)cing  bound,  ns  tliey  had  been,  to  the  house  of  '■  Jean 
.lacques."  The  house  itself  is  of  ihc  humbler  genivel  clan, 
but  neat  and  white,  with  green  blinds.  The  little  chapel, 
that  e<ist  its  mistress  so  much,  Ik  still  remaining. 

We  proceeded,    ilirougli    Lyons   and    Au.tcnv,    to    Parit. 


RSrUlOlir  TO  VKQiLAJKD. 

Bej«ad  Lyoa%  wt  met  on  tlie  rokd  the  0tahie  of  Looit  XIY, 
going  to  that  dty  to  oveniro  it  with  Boorbom  nemorM.  it 
HM  sn  equestrian  atatae,  ocnrered  up,  guarded  wi A  flQldi«% 
and  looking  on  that  road  Ufce  some  mjitmom  hei^.  Dmi 
Quixote  would  hare  attaoked  it,  and  not  been  tbonght  mad: 
80  mnch  has  romanoe  done  far  ns.  The  natires  wovid  in- 
fidlibl J  hare  looked  quietly  on.  There  was  a  riot  abottt  it  at 
Lyons,  soon  after  its  arriTaL  I  had  boiq^  in  that  oity  a 
Yolome  of  the  songs  of  B^ranger,  and  I  thou^t  to  myself  s* 
I  met  the  statoe,  *^  I  hare  a  little  book  in  my  podcet,  which 
will  not  suffer  yoa  to  last  long.**  And,  surely  enoogh,  dowB 
it  went;  for  down  went  King  Gharlca. 

Statues  rise  and  fall;  but,  a  little  on  the  other  side  of 
Lyons,  oar  postiHon  exclaimed,  **  Monte  Bianoo!**  and  tmrm^ 
ing  roiund,  I  beh^,  for  the  fiist  time,  Mont  Blaiio,  whidi 
had  been  hidden  from  ns,  when  near  it,  by  a  fog.  It  lookad 
like  a  turret  in  the  aky,  amber-coloured,  gobkn,  belonging  to 
the  wall  of  some  ediereal  world.  This,  too,  is  in  oor  meoKK 
lies  for  ever,-— an  addition  to  our  slock, — a  lig^  for  memory 
to  turn  to,  when  it  wishes  a  beam  upon  its  foce. 

At  Furis  we  could  stop  but  two  days,  and  I  had  but  two 
thoogfats  in  my  head ;  one  of  the  Revolution,  the  other  of  tha 
times  of  Moli^  and  Boileau.  Aeoordingly  I  looked  about 
for  the  Sorbonne,  and  went  to  see  the  place  where  the  guil- 
lotine stood; — the  place  where  thousands  of  spirits  under- 
went the  last  pang  of  mortality ;  many  guilty,  many  innooent, 
but  all  tiie  victims  of  a  re-aotion  against  tyranny,  such  as  will 
never  let  tyranny  be  what  it  was,  unless  a  convulsion  of  nature 
should  swallow  up  knowledge,  and  make  the  world  begin  over 
again*  These  are  the  thoughts  that  enable  us  to  bear  such 
sights,  and  that  serve  to  secure  what  we  hc^  for. 

Fuisj  besides  being  a  beautiful  city  in  the  quarter  that 
strangers  most  look  to,  the  Tuilerics,  Quai  de  Voltaire,  &c^ 
delighta  the  eye  of  a  man  of  letters  by  the  multitude  of  its 
bcnk-stalls.  There  seemed  to  be  a  want  of  old  books;  but 
tlie  new  were  better  than  the  shoal  of  MissaU  and  Lives  of 
AsSUits  that  disappoint  the  lover  of  duodedmoa  on  the  sIsUa 
of  Italy;  and  the  Rousseaus  and  Voltaires  were  endless.  I 
tlMni^t,  if  I  were  a  bachelor,  not  an  Englishman^  and  had 
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710  love  Tor  old  Trienda  tmd  fieliU,  and  no  decided  ndifiooi 
opinions,  I  could  lire  very  well,  for  the  rest  of  my  lifiB,  in  m 

lodging  above  ose  of  tbe  booksdier's  shops  on  tlie  Qivu  ilr 
Voltaire,  where  I  should  look  over  the  water  to  the  Tiiilerie-% 
and  have  the  Elysian  fields  iu  my  eye  for  roy  evening  walk. 

I  liked  much  what  little  I  ww  of  the  FtEnch  people.  They 
are  accnscd  of  vanitv:  and  doubtless  they  luire  it,  and  nAer  » 
more  obvious  fushioi  ations;  but  their  vanin,  at 

least,  includes  the  wia  other  people  are  necemary 

to  them;  they  are  no)  .  in  fhemselv*«;  not  sulky; 

not  too  vain   even   ft  inily.     Their  vanity   ia  loo 

much  confounded  wi  ition.     There  is  s  good  de*l 

of  toacliiness,  I  ausp,  em — a  good  deal  of  ready- 

made  heat,  prepared  case  the  little  commerce  of 

Hattety  and  sweetness  is  uu.,  ,r,vP(H;rl_v  cjirried  on.  But  this  is 
better  tlian  ill-temper,  or  than  such  egotism  as  is  not  to  be 
appeased  by  anything  short  of  subjection.  On  the  other 
hacid,  there  is  more  melancholy  than  one  could  espect,  espe- 
cially iu  old  faces.  Consciences  in  the  soulh  nrc  frightennl 
in  their  old  age,  perhaps  for  nothing.  In  the  north,  I  BUspect, 
they  are  frightened  earlier,  perhaje  from  equal  want  of  know- 
ledge. The  worst  in  Trance  is  (at  least,  from  nil  that  I  siiw). 
that  _fine  old  faces  are  rare.  Tliere  are  multitudes  of  prt'lty 
girls;  but  the  fitcea  of  both  se.tes  fall  off  deplorably  as  thev 
udvaucc  in  life ;  which  is  not  a  good  symptoni.  Nor  do  the 
pretty  faces,  while  ihej-  last,  appear  to  contain  much  depth, 
or  sentiment,  or  finnncss  of  puriwse.  They  seem  made  like 
their  toys,  not  to  last,  but  to  break  np. 

Fine  faces  in  Italy  are  as  abundant  as  cypresses.  However, 
in  both  countries,  the  inhabiianls  appeared  to  us  amiable,  as 
well  as  intelligent ;  and  without  disparagement  to  the  angvl 
litcos  which  you  meet  with  in  I'^ngland,  and  some  of  whith 
arc  perhaps  finer  than  any  yon  see  anywhere  else,  I  could  not 
help  thinking,  that,  as  a  race  of  females,  the  eoiiatenances 
both  of  the  French  and  Italian  women  announced  morv 
jilfasantness  and  reasonableness  of  inlercoiirso,  than  those  of 
my  fair  a.id  serious  countrywomen.  The  Frenchwoman  looked 
as  if  she  wislied  to  please  you  at  any  rate,  and  lo  l"C  pleased 
herself.     She  is  too  conscious;  ond  her  coquelry  is  said,  and 
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I  beliere  with  truth,  to  pramise  more  thaa  bd  EngluhmaQ 
would  eaaily  find  her  to  perform  :  but  at  any  rate  ehe  thinks 
of  you  somehow,  and  is  gmiling  and  good-humoured.  An 
Italian  woman  appeaTS  to  think  of  nothing,  not  even  of  her- 
self  Existence  seems  enough  for  her.  But  she  also  Is  Ktxy 
of  intercourse,  smiling  when  jou  speak  to  her,  and  very 
nnaSecled.  Now,  in  simplicity  of  character  the  Italian  ap^ieara 
to  me  to  have  the  advantage  of  the  English  women,  and  in 
plcaaantneiw  of  intercoiuae  both  Italian  and  French.  When 
I  came  to  England,  after  a  residence  of  four  years  abroad,  I 
was  grieved  at  the  succession  of  fair  sulky  &ces  which  I  met 
in  the  streets  of  London.  They  all  appeared  to  come  out  of 
unhappy  homes.  In  truth,  our  virtues,  or  our  climate,  or 
whatever  it  is,  ut  so  uneaaily  upon  us,  that  it  is  surely  worth 
while  for  our  philosophy  to  inquire  whether,  in  some  pointa 
of  moral  and  political  economy,  we  are  not  a  little  mjitaken. 
Gipsies  will  hardly  ollour  us  to  lay  it  to  the  climate. 

It  was  a  blessed  momeut,  nevertlielees,  when  we  fotmd  our- 
selves among  those  dear  sulky  Ikces,  the  countrywomen  of 
dearer  ones,  not  sulky.  We  set  out  from  Calais  in  the  steam- 
boat, which  carried  us  to  London,  energetically  trembling  all 
the  way  under  us,  as  if  its  burning  body  partook  of  the 
fervour  of  our  desire;  [arriving  on  the  14th  of  October.] 
Here  (thought  we),  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London,  we  are; 
and  may  we  never  be  without  our  old  fields  again  in  this- 
world,  or  the  old  "  fiuniliar  faces"  in  this  world  or  in  the  next.. 


CHATTER  XXIU. 
AT  HOHB  IS  ENOLAKD. 


Ox  returning  to  England,  we  lived  a  while  at  Highgate,  where- 
!  took  poHessiou  of  my  old  Euglish  scenery  and  my  favourite 
liaunts,  with  a  delight  proportionate  to  the  difference  of  their 
b«n^from  that  of  beautiful  Italy.  For  *  true  lover  of  natnr* 
doea  not  reqnito  the  contrast  of  good  and  bad  in  order  to  be 
delighted;  he  i*  better  pleased  with  harmonious  varie^.  Ha 
ia  content  to  wander  from  beauty  to  beauty,  not  losng  hit 
86 
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love  fat  the  nnc  bfcmiHe  lie  lovca  die  otlxn-.  A  TsrUtita  on 
a  fine  theinG  <if  musk  is  bclUr  stitl  tfaan  a  good  tong  after  a 
bad  one.     It  retains  Don?  of  the  bittemem  of  fantt-fmding. 

I  nmd  to  tbink  ia  Italy  tlint  I  waa  tired  of  vines  and  oliirps, 
and  the  sharji  ontlines  df  things  ogaingt  indigo  sines;  and  vt 
I  wax;  but  it  nns  from  old  love,  mtd  not  fr<ini  new  hatrt-d. 
1  hnmooKd  my  dislike  !>•*""»  T  keew  it  was  ill-founded.  I 
always  loved  the  scenery  i  as  tbe  cousiQ-gcmuui  of  alt 

other  loTdy  ecenery,  espe  that  which  delighted  mc  in 

But  in  England  I  wv  i;  and  in  En^iah  ftxoetj  I 

fonnd  my  old  friend  "  >  itill  more  pastoral.     It  was 

like  a  breakfuEt  of  m-  am  alW  yesterday's  winr. 

The  word  ilsnlf  iraa  more  i :  for  pastor^  come«  from 

pastuTC;  it  imjilics  cattle  feeding,  ralher  than  viiips  grctrirg, 
or  even  goats  browsing  on  their  tope ;  and  here  they  were  in 
]il('n(v,  very  diffLTent  from  the  stall-fed  and  rarely  neon  cattle 
of  Tuscany.  Tlio  conntry  aromid  was  almost  all  [liisinro; 
and  beloved  Hampsteiid  was  near,  with  homo  in  its  diimh- 
vard  as  well  as  in  its  meadows.  Again  I  wandered  with 
transport  through 

"  Each  alley  (rreen. 
Anil  erory  bosky  bourn  from  siiii-  to  side, — 
My  tlnily  walks  and  ancient  neijfhbuurbood." 

Only  for  "  bosky  bourn  "  you  must  read  the  ponds  in  which 
Shelley  used  to  sail  his  boats,  and  very  little  brooks  luikmwn 
t,.  all  but  !he  eyes  of  thi'ir  lovers.  The  walk  acro--s  thf  li.Us 
from  Highgate  to  llampstcad,  with  jipikIs  on  one  sidf.  and 
Caen  WoikI  on  the  other,  ti.*ed  to  1m;  (and  I  hope  is  siill,  fer 
I  have  not  seen  it  for  some  yeani)  one  of  the  pretiicsl  i>f 
Kngland.  Poels'  (vulgarly  called  Willfield)  L„ne  erossed  it 
on  the  side  ne.vt  Highgate,  at  the  foot  of  a  Iieatitiful  slept-, 
which  in  June  was  covered  with  daisies  and  btitlercnps;  and 
at  the  other  end  it  descended  charmingly  into  the  Vale  of 
Health,  out  of  which  rose  the  hiphest  ground  in  Hanipstead. 
It  was  in  this  spot,  and  in  relation  to  it  and  about  this  time 
(if  I  may  quote  my  own  Terses  in  illustration  of  what  I  felt), 
diat  Iwrate  Bome  lines  to  "  Gipsy  June,"  apostrophizing  that 
iA  hi^i^  month  on  the  delights  which  I  found  again 
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1  my  lutiTe  country,  and  on  the  wrongs  done  him  by  tiu 
D  of  the  month  of  May. 


"  Ha7,  Ae  j  *de,  whh  her  freih  cheek, 
And  the  lore  the  bardi  hniriiwV. — 
M>7,  b7  coming  flnt  in  light. 
Half  deAvQdi  thM  of  A;  right. 
Far  bar  beM  i»  •IoumI  bjr  tbM 
With  ■  wealthier  poleney; 
So  tbnt  thou  doat  bring  ni  in 
A  aort  of  MBj-time  nuKoliiia, 
Fit  fur  action  or  for  reil, 
Ai  [he  luxury  leein*  the  be*t, — 
Bearding  now  Ibe  momtng  brew^ 
Or  in  lo*a  with  pathi  of  trMa, 
Or  di*poKd  Ml^ength  to  lie. 
With  a  hand-enriiaded  eye. 
On  thy  warm  aod  golden  alopti, 
Basker  in  the  bnlltircDp*; 
Liit'nlng  with  nice  dbtant  e«r« 
To  the  ihepberd'i  dappiiig  abean, 
Or  the  next  field'*  laugtuDX  pUf 
In  the  happ7  wan  of  bay, 
While  ito  poAmie  breatbM  all  orcr. 
Or  the  bean  come*  fine,  or  dorer. 

■■  Oht  coold  I  walk  ronad  tfae  eaMb 
With  a  heart  to  ihare  mj  mirth, 
Willi  a  look  to  lore  me  ercr, 
Tbongbtftil  mooh,  hot  (Qltaa  nem, 
I  could  be  content  to  wea 
June  and  no  rarietj. 
Loitering  here,  and  Itrfaig  ttov, 
Wiih  a  book  uid  &ag»l  face. 
With  a  finer  gipiy  time, 
And  ■  cnckoo  in  the  ctime. 
Work  at  mora  and  mirth  at  noon. 
And  deep  beneatli  Uie  lacred  mooo." 

No  o&noe,  ocvortheleM,  u  John  Bands  would  hare  Mid, 
to  ibe  **  alMtiontuy  domeatidcie*."  For  fan^  takea  old  habim 
alo^  with  it  in  new  ibapes;  domeatioity  itadf  ean  tmwl; 
and  I  nerer  dcdred  any  better  beaven,  in  this  world  or  ibe 
aazt,  than  the  old  earth  of  my  acquaintance  put  in  iti  fineat 
1  nature  bdng  improved,  of  courae,  along 
I  have  often  envied  the  botudrald  mggan  tet  eae 
MMti  with  in  aequeatered  lanea — a  ooU^e  on  whedi  toor- 
Big  wfailbenosrer  it  pleaaw,  and  haUng  ibr  aa  long  a  timeM 
jB^  Buit  it  So,  at  least,  one  &ociea;  ignoiinf  all  abot* 
piriih  objecdona,  inconTeoient  nd^boorboods,  utd  mat  of 
26— « 
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Bat  tile  clmrge  of  Cockneyism  fcightened  ibe  l>ook8elle«. 
I  could  never  uademaad  till  tliis  mcimcnt,  wh&t  it  was,  tar 
instance,,  that  made  the  itlitor  of  a  maguzine  r^ect  an  article 
which!  wrote,  with  the  motk-lioroical  title  of  The  Graet*  and 
Jnxitties  of  Pig  Driving.  I  used  to  think  he  Ibond  boom?- 
tbing  vulgar  in  lite  title.  He  declared  that  it  was  not  he  wbo 
rejected  it,  but  the  proprietor  of  the  niagazme.  The  pro- 
prietor, OH  the  other  hand  .  that  it  waa  not  he  wiio 
rejected  it,  but  the  cdiiur.  jUshed  it  in  a  raagazino 
of  my  own,  tlie  Companio.  nd  it  hail«l  as  one  of  my 
best  pieces  of  WTitiug.  I  jcct  was  a  man  inducting 
a  pig  into  Smicilfield  tliro*-  ricacies  of  Cockney  Ujmm 
and  alleys;  and  tiie  oat  lificld,  and  Barbican,  and 
Eell-alley,  and  Ducking  ware  not  to  be  ventuml 
in  the  teeth  of  my  friends  ti  :a  n:ider  the  aignaturv  '"f 
the  quondam  editor  of  the  Examiner.  I  subsequently  wrote 
a  fictitious  autobiography,  of  which  I  shall  epeak  presently, 
under  tlie  title  of  Sir  Itidph  Esher.  It  iv:i3  republished  die 
other  day  with  my  name  to  it  for  the  first  time.  The  jmb- 
lislier  in  those  days  of  Toryism  and  Tory  jesting  would  not 
venture  to  print  it.  I  was  at  length  irritalfd  by  niisrepresen- 
tations  on  the  subject  of  Lord  Byron  to  publish  some  auto- 
biographical accounts  of  myself,  and  a  refutation  of  nuUters 
relating  to  his  lordship ;  and  to  this  book,  for  obvious  reasons, 
my  name  was  suffered  to  be  attached ;  but  this  only  made 
matters  worse ;  and  it  is  inconceivable  to  wkit  extent  I  suf- 
li'red,  in  mind,  body,  and  estatt',  because  the  tide  of  affiiir* 
was  against  me,  and  because  the  public  (which  is  not  the  best 
trait  in  their  character)  are  inclined  to  behcvc  wliatever  \s 
said  of  a  man  by  the  prosperous.  I  have  wnce  been  landed 
to  tlie  skies,  on  no  other  account,  for  productions  whii-h  at 
that  period  fell  dead  from  the  press.  I'eople  have  tiioiifrht  I 
wrote  them  yesterdaj-;  and  I  have  somelimes  been  at  once 
mystified  and  relieved,  to  observe  ivho  the  persons  were  that 
have  so  praised  them,  and  what  they  have  omitted  to  notice 
for  no  better  reason.  It  is  siid,  and  I  believe  truly,  that  no 
nian  in  the  long  run  can  be  written  down,  or  up,  except  by 
l»i»MBlf ;  but  it  ia  painfol  to  tHnk  how  much  cau  be  done  to 
bolh  nnrpoMa  in  tte  meantime,  and  for  those  who  deserie 
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neUher  the  one  nor  the  other.  A  eeoret  history  of  ciitunam, 
for  some  twea^  yean  at  a  time,  with  ita  lavouridama,  ita 
animoflitiea,  and  iti  besita^ona,  would  make  a  very  curious 
book;  but  the  subject  would  be  so  disagreeable,  that  it  would 
require  almost  as  disagreeable  a  persou  to  writ*  it 

Hut  adieu  to  records  of  tliis  kind  for  ever.  It  is  not  possi- 
ble for  many  persons  to  have  had  greater  IHeuds  than  I  havei 
1  am  not  aware  that  I  have  Dow  a  single  enemy;  and  I  aco«pt 
the  fortuneH  whit^  hare  occurred  to  me,  bad  and  good,  with 
the  ume  disposition  to  believe  them  the  best  that  could  hwa 
happened,  whether  for  the  correction  of  what  was  wxong  in 
me,  or  the  improvement  of  what  was  right. 

I  struggled  aocccssfully  with  this  state  of  things,  as  long  u 
tbcir  causes  lusted.  It  was  nottill  Toryivnb^aaitadeclenaiaB 
with  the  rise  of  Louis  Philippe,  and  the  small  stock  of  readttt 
who  never  lell  me  was  increasing,  tliat  the  conseqitencea  of 
what  I  had  battled  with,  tbrced  me  almost  to  drop  the  pen  fbv 
some  years.  1  had  never  lost  cheerfulness  of  Ume,  for  I  bad 
never  ceased  to  be  cheerful  in  my  opinions.  I  bad  now  re*- 
■on  to  be  more  hopeful  than  ever ;  but  the  wounds  resulting 
from  a  kmg  conflict,  my  old  ignorance  of  buuoess,  and  that 
very  tendency  to  rciq>  pleasure  Irom  every  object  in  creatiDBf 
which  at  once  reconciled  me  to  loM,  retained  me  my  &w 
readers,  and  hindered  me  from,  competing  with  the  mew 
prudential  lessons  of  writers  who  ^dressed  the  then  state  of 
society,  con^ired  to  set  me  at  the  mercy  of  wants  and  tn- 
ditora.  The  ailment  from  which  I  sufiered  in  Italy  returned 
with  double  force;  and  I  know  not  what  would  have  happened 
to  me  for  some  time,  short  of  what  tempexance  and  mj 
opinions  rendered  impowible,  if  friends,  with  a  delicacy  as 
well  as  generosity  which  I  hare  never  been  able  to  thank  suf.- 
ficiently  to  this  duy  (for  the  names  of  some  with  whom  I  waa 
not  conversant  eluded  my  gratitude)  had  not  stqiplied  the  d»- 
ftcts  of  fertone.  Ought  I  to  blush  for  stating  my  obligatioiu 
thus  publicly  7  I  do,  if  it  be  held  fit  that  I  should;  for  I  am 
loth  not  to  do  what  is  expectad  of  me,  even  by  a  re^tectable 
pnjndice,  when  it  is  on  the  side  of  delicacy  and  self-nqteot. 
Bat  ftr  more,  I  conceive,  should  I  have  reason  to  blush,  and 
i^on  thosa  very  acconnts,  first,  if  I  could  not  dare  to  distiii- 


guUh  between  an   ordinaiy  and  an  exoeptlon&l  ( 
secondly,  and  laoHl  of  all,  if  I  coold  not  subordinalo  a  pre- 
judice, however  respectabli^  to   the  first   principles   of  social 
esteem,  and  justify  by  my  gratitude  the  8J^npatbies  which  my 
■writings  bad  e 

The  little  periwlical  work  to  whidi  I  huve  alliidtil — the 
Conipwiion — consisted  partly  of  uriliciania  on  theatjiea,  authors, 
and  public  cvenbi,  and  a  genes  of  e^suys  in  tb« 

of  the  essays  liave  einoe 
thai  older  work.  Tbcy 
U  turned  out  la  be  my 
no  nioDL-y  to  ad%-ertiu  tiic 
*to  any  existing  inllaencv; 
I  was  forced  to  briog  it  M 


of  the  ladical 

aooompanied  the  repu 
contained  some  of  wh 
most  popular  writing, 
publication;  it  did  not 
and  in  little  more  thar 

The  Companion  was 


till" 


;  but  tlie  opt-ni 


of  the  court  Bceuea  in  .Sir  Jialph  Eslier  was  euggcstcd  by  the 
locality  of  Epsom,  to  wliicli  place  we  hud  removed,  and  which 
Daw  the  termiuntion  of  what  it  had  commenced. 

Those  who  are  not  acfiuaitited  with  the  work,  may  be  told 
that  it  is  the  fictitious  autobiognkphy  of  a  gentleman  of  the 
court  of  Charles  the  Second,  including  the  adventures  of 
another,  and  iioticcH  of  Cromwell,  t)ie  Puritans,  and  the 
Catholics.  It  was  given  to  the  world  anonymously,  and,  nul- 
wilhstanding  my  wishes  to  tlie  contrary,  as  a  novel ;  but  the 
publisher  pleaded  hard  for  tlie  desirableness  of  so  doin^; ;  and  as 
he  was  a  good-natured  man,  and  had  liberally  enabled  iiie  to 
come  from  Italy,  I  could  not  say  Kay.  It  is  not  desiituie  of 
adventure ;  and  I  took  a  world  of  pains  to  make  it  true  to  the 
times  which  it  pictured;  but  whatever  interest  it  may  jiom^-ss 
is  Mt  entirely  owing,  I  conceive,  to  a  certain  reflecting  exhi- 
bition of  character,  and  to  fac-simile  imitations  of  llii'  courts 
of  Cliarlea  mid  Cromwell,  that  I  can  ni-ver  present  ii  lo 
my   mind  in  any  other  liglit  than  tluit  of  a  veriiublo  stt   L.f 

Tlie  reader  may  judge  of  the  circumstances  under  which 
amliors  so(ri,:limea  write,  when  I  tell  him  tliat  the   pubiisher 

Ih;.t  he  could  d.dinr  ri-ceiviii-  any  mure  t>f  it  wlu^ntvcr  it 
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might  pleMC  hiin  to  do  ao;  OM  I  had  nothing  else  at  the  time 
to  depend  on  fer  mj  family;  that  I  was  in  very  bad  health, 
nerer  writing  a  page  that  did  not  pot  vaj  nerves  into  a  state 
of  cxcewiv«  Knsibilitjr,  staiting  at  every  sound  ;  and  that 
whenever  I  sent  the  copy  up  to  London  for  payment,  which 
I  did  every  Saturday,  I  always  expected,  till  I  got  a  good  way 
into  the  work,  that  he  would  send  me  word  he  had  had 
enough.     I  waxed  and  waned  in  ipirits  accordingly,  as  the 
week)  opened  and  terminated;  now  being  at  full  of  them  as 
my  hero  Sir  Salph,  and  now  aa  much  otherwise  as  his  frifl&d 
Sir  Philip  Heme ;    and  these  two  extremes  of  mirth   and 
melancholy,  and  the  analogous  thoughts  which  they  fed,  mode 
a  strange  kind  of  harmony  with  the  characters  th^nselvea; 
which  characters,  by  the  way,  were  wholly  fictitious,  and 
probably  suggested  by  the  circumstance.     Herry  or  melan- 
choly, my  nerves  equally  suffered  by  tlie  tennty  occasioned 
them  in  composition.    I  could  never  (and  I  seldom  ever  conld, 
or  can)  write  a  few  hundred  words  without  a  certain  d^ree 
of  emotion,  which  in  a  little  while  suspends  the  breath,  then 
produces  a  flushing  in  the  face,  and,  if  persevered  in,  makes 
me  wake  up,  when  I  have  finished,  in  a  sort  of  surprise  at 
the  objects  around  nte,  and  a  necesnty  of  composing  myself  by 
patience  and  exercise.     When  the  health  is  at  its  worst,  a 
dread  is  thus  ajit  to  be  produced  at  the  idea  of  recommencing ; 
and  work  is  dtlaycd,  only  to  aggravate  the  result.     I  have 
often  tried,  and  sometimes  been  forced  to  vrrite  only  a  very 
little  while  at  a  time,  and  so  escape  the  accumulation  of  ex- 
citement; but  it  is  very  difficult  to  do  this;  for  you  forget 
the  inlendon  in  the  excitement  itself;  and  when  you  call  it  to 
mind,  yon  continue  writing,  in  the  hope  of  concluding  the 
task  for  the  day.     A  few  months  ago,  when  I  had  occaMon  to 
look  at  Sir  Ralph  Ether  again,  after  some  Upee  of  time,  I 
was  not  a  little  pleased  to  find  how  glibly  and  at  their  ease 
the  words  appeared  to  run  on,  as  though  I  had  suffered  no 
mora  in  writing  it  than  Sir  Ralph  himaelf.     But  thus  it  is 
with  anthors  who  are  in  earneat.     The  propriety  of  what  they 
an  saying  becomes  a  matter  of  as  much  nervous  interest  to 


s  any  other  exciting 


;  and  I  believe,  that  if  a 


Wtitcr 


rf  this  kind  were  simimoned  away  firom  his  work  to  b« 
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taken  to  the  scmSold,  he  would  not  wiUingljr  leave  hu  ]>jct 
sentence  in  erroccoiis  condition. 

The  reader  may  be  Burpriwd.  to  hesr,  otter  these  mnsrks, 
that  whiLt  X  write  with  tlie  gruateut  compofluie  ia  reiBea.  lie 
muy  mule,  und  sa.y  that  he  docs  not  wonder,  since  tho  arotv 


art  the  less  n 


r  tie  n 


1   K 


But  it  is  not  tliat ' 
t  ]ike  to  write;  t 


artitit^talitjr  the  I 

!  tbem  slowly,  with  loriiig 
i,  and  that  th  form  ia  a  pi;rp<:tDiil   ualaet 

and  refreshment,     Thi  a  is  not  the  Inns.     In  one 

respect  it  is  greater,  tbi  coacentrated.     It  is  Itircvil, 

by  a  sweet  necessity, 

But  then  the  oocewit} 

being  able  to  meet  iti, 

a  degree,  are  more  ih 

This  is  the  reason  wliy  poetry,  not  of  tlie  highait  oi 

ijoiiietimes  foimd  so  acceptable.     The  author  feels   sc 

happiness  in  hia  task,  tliat  he  caimot  but  eonvoy  happi 

his  r<iader. 


The  mode,  nnd  the  ■ 

ta,  in  however  compavaliTe 


CHAPTEK  XXrV. 

I.ITERAEY  PROJECTS, 
We  left  Epsom  to  return  to  the  neighbourhooil  of  London, 
wliich  waa  ever  the  natural  abidjng-plnee  of  men  of  letters, 
till  railroads  enlarged  their  bounds.  We  foimd  u  house  in  a 
sequestered  corner  of  Old  Brompton,  and  a  landlurd  in  the 
person  of  my  friend  Charles  Kiiight,  with  whom  :in  intei\;ourae 
commenced,  which  I  believe  has  been  a  pleasure  on  both  Hides. 
I  am  sure  it  hau  been  a  good  to  myself.  If  I  hud  not  a  reve- 
rence of  a  peculiar  sort  for  tlie  iucvit;ible  pujit,  I  could  wish 
that  I  had  begun  writing  for  Mr.  Knight  immediiilely,  iust<-aJ 
of  attempting  to  set  up  anotliur  periodical  work  of  my  cwn, 
witliout  cither  mcuus  to  promulgate  it,  or  health  to  render 
the  failure  of  little  conse([Uinco.  I  speak  of  a  literary  owl 
theatrical  paper  called  the  Tnllfr.  set  up  in  1»30.  It  was  a 
very  little  work,  con^iisting  but  of  four  tolio  jiages;  but  it  w«s 
a  daily  publicalioii :  1  did  it  ail  myself,  except  when  loo  ill; 
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aad  illncH  seldom  lundered  me  eitlier  &om  sapplying  As 
review  of  a  book,  goiag  ereiy  night  to  tKe  pl&7r  <"  indtii^ 
t&e  notice  of  the  plaj  the  same  night  at  the  printing-office. 
The  consequence  -was,  that  the  work,  dight  aa  it  looked,  nearly 
kiUed  me ;  for  it  never  prospered  beyond  the  coterie  of  plaj- 
going  readers,  to  whom  it  wu  almoat  excluravely  known;  and 
I  was  sensible  of  becoming  weaker  and  poorer  every  dwy. 
When  I  came  home  at  night,  often  at  morning,  I  uaed  to  feel 
ae  if  I  conid  hardly  speak ;  and  for  a  year  and  a  half  aAer- 
wards,  a  certain  grun  of  &dgue  seemed  to  pervade  my  limba, 
which  I  thought  would  never  go  off*.  Such,  nevertheleaa,  is  a 
habit  of  the  mind,  if  it  but  be  cnllivated,  that  my  spiriCe 
never  seemed  better,  nor  did  I  ever  write  theata-icals  so  well, 
as  in  die  piiges  of  this  most  unremnnerating  ^culation. 

I  had  attempted,  just  before,  to  set  i^  a  little  work  called 
Chat  of  the  TVeot;  which  was  to  talk,  withoat  ecandat,  of 
anything  worth  public  notice.  The  Goremment  put  a  stop 
to  this  apeculatiDn  by  inaistiog  Aat  it  should  have  a  stamp; 
which  I  CDuid  not  afford.  I  wdb  very  angry,  and  tilted  against 
governments,  and  aristocracies,  and  kings  and  princes  in 
general ;  always  excepting  King  William,  fur  whom  I  had 
regard  as  a  reformer,  and  Louis  Philippe,  whom  I  firacied  to 
be  a  philosopher.  I  also  got  out  of  patience  with  my  old 
antagonists  the  Tories,  to  whom  I  resolved  to  give  as  good  as 
they  brought;  and  I  did  so,  and  stopped  every  new  assailant. 
A  daily  paper,  however  small,  is  a  weapon  that  gives  an 
immense  advantage;  you  can  make  your  attacks  in  it  so  often. 
However,  I  always  ceased  as  soon  as  my  antagonists  did. 

Is  a  year  or  two  after  the  cessation  of  the  Tatltr  [t.  e,  in 
1633],  my  collected  verses  were  published  by  subscription; 
and  as  a  reaction  by  this  time  had  taken  place  in  favour  of 
political  and  other  prioress,  and  the  honest  portion  of  its 
opponents  had  not  been  unwilling  to  discover  the  honesty  of 
those  with  whom  they  difered,  a  very  handaome  list  of  sub- 
scribers appeared  in  the  Timet  newspaper,  comprising  names 
of  all  shades  of  opinion,  some  of  my  sharpest  personal  anta- 
gonists not  excepted. 

In  this  edition  of  my  Pottical  Works  is  to  be  fbmid  the 
only  printed  cop^  ot  a  poem,  the  title  of  which  (The  GtKtIt 
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Armour)  has  been  a  puzzle  for  gnesst^ra.  It  originated  in 
coriotiB  notions  of  delicacy.  The  poeoi  is  founded  on  one  of 
the  Prenet  fablitiuj:,  Les  Trois  Chevaliert  tt  la  Chemist.  It 
is  the  itory  of  a  knight,  who,  to  free  himself  from  the  impu- 
tation of  cowardice,  fights  against  three  other  knights  in  no 
stouter  armoiii'  thnu  a  lady's  garment  thwt  indicated.  The 
late  Mr.  Way,  who  firai  inrjodnci^  the  story  to  the  British 
public,  and  who  wa-i  as  and  conventional  a  gentle- 

man, I  believe,  iu  ev(  view,  as  could  be  deairvd, 

had  no  hesitation,  soun  o,  in  rendering  tbe  Fremrh 

title  of  the  poem  by  It,  rresponding  English  wwrdii, 

The  Thne  KnighU  a  ck;    but  so  rapid  otr   the 

changes  iliat  take  pkc  nations  of  what  is  decoroiu, 

that  not  only  has  the  yt'  k"  (of  wliich  it  w&s  inipcM- 

siblc  to  see  the  indelicacy,  tin  people  were  determined  lo  find 
ii)  been  displaced  since  that  time  by  the  word  "  shift ;"  but 
even  that  harmless  expression  for  the  act  of  changing  one 
garment  for  another,  has  been  set  aside  in  favour  of  the  Frtnch 
\yord  "  chemise  ;"  and  at  length  not  even  this  word,  it  scc'ms, 
is  to  be  mentioned,  nor  the  gannent  itself  alluded  to,  by  any 
decent  writer  I  Such,  at  least,  appears  lo  have  l>een  the 
dictum  of  some  customer,  or  customers,  of  the  bookseller  who 
published  the  ]Kieiu.  The  title  was  altered  to  jdease  these 
gentlemen  ;  and  in  a  subsequent  edition  of  the  Works,  the 
poem  itself  was  withdrawn  from  their  virgin  eyes. 

The  terrible  original  tide  was  the  Bnftle  of  the  Shi/l ;  and 
n  more  tndy  delicate  story,  I  will  venture  to  affirm,  never  was 
written.  Charles  Lamb  thought  the  new  title  unworthy  of 
its  refinement,  "  becairse  it  seemed  ashamed  of  the  right  one." 
He  jweferred  the  honest  old  word.  But  this  was  the  author 
of  Rosamond  Giii;/. 

Vic  had  found  that  the  clay  soil  of  St.  John's  Wood  did 
not  agree  with  us.  Or,  perhaps,  it  wai  only  the  luelanchi'ly 
state  of  our  fortune  :  ibr  ihe  New  Roail,  to  which  we  again 
returned,  agreed  with  us  as  little.  It  was  there  that  I  thought 
I  shouhl  have  died,  in  consequence  of  t!ie  long  fatigue  which 
eucwcded  the  working  of  ihe  Tiitlei: 

While  in  this  (juarter  I  reeeiveil  an  invitation  to  write  in 
the  new  evening  jwiper  called  The  Trtic  Sun.     I  did  so;    but 
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nothiog  of  what  I  wrote  has  nuriTed,  I  believe ;  nor  caa  I 
meet  with  the  paper  anywhere,  to  ascertaio.  Perhaps  on 
etsBj  or  two  originated  in  its  pages,  to  which  I  cannot  trace 
it.  I  was  obliged  for  some  time  to  be  carried  every  morning 
to  the  Trut  Sun  office  in  a  hackney-coach.  I  there  became 
intimate  with  Laman  Blanchard,  whose  death  [about  ten  years 
back]  was  such  a  grief  and  astonishment  to  his  friends.  They 
had  associated  anything  but  such  end  with  hia  witty,  joyous, 
loving,  and  beloved  nature.  But  the  watch  was  over-wound, 
and  it  tan  suddenly  down.  What  bright  eyes  he  had  I  and 
what  a  kindiy  smile  !  How  happy  he  looked  when  he 
thought  you  were  happy;  or  when  he  was  admiring  some- 
body; or  relating  some  happy  story  I  If  snicide,  bad  aa  it 
of\en  is,  and  full  of  recklessness  and  resentment,  had  not  been 
rescued  from  indiscriminate  opprobrium,  Laoum  Blanohard 
alone  should  have  rescued  it.  I  never  think  of  him  without 
feeling  additional  scorn  for  the  hell  of  the  scomer  Dvite, 
who  has  put  all  suicides  into  his  truly  infernal  regions,  botL 
those  who  were  unjust  to  others,  and  those  who  were  unjnst 
only  to  themselves.* 

From  the  noise  and  dust  of  the  Xew  Boad,  my  family 
removed  to  a  comer  in  Chelsea,  where  the  air  of  the  neigh- 
bouring river  was  so  refieshing,  and  the  quiet  of  the  "  no- 
thoroughikrc  "  m  full  of  repoae,  that  although  our  fortunes  were 
U  their  worst,  and  my  health  almost  of  a  piece  with  them,  I  felt 
for  some  weeks  as  if  I  could  sit  still  for  ever,  embalmed  in  the 
silence.  I  got  to  like  the  very  cries  in  the  street,  for  nuking 
ma  the  more  aware  of  it  by  the  contrast.  I  Euicied  they  were 
unlike  ibe  cries  in  other  quarters  of  the  suburbs,  and  that  they 
retained  stnuetfaing  of  the  old  ijnaintness  and  melodiousness 
which  procured  them  the  reputation  of  having  been  composed 
by  Purcell  and  others.  Nor  is  tliis  unlikely,  when  it  is  coa- 
mdered  how  fond  those  maaters  were  of  sporting  with  their  art. 
Mad  setting  the  most  trivial  words  to  music  in  their  glees  and 
catches.  The  primitive  cries  of  cowslips,  primroses,  and  hot 
cross-buns  seemed   never  to  have   quitted   this   aaquestoed 

■  See  the  spseA  of  the  good  Fiero  dalle  Ttcne,  who  was  drivea  to 
km  himself  bj  the  turj  of  tbose  Ibat  hated  him  tat  flddtty  lo  his 
aultM^—I^flne,  canto  xUi. 
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region.     They  were  like  duisits  in  a  bit  of  enniving  fMt. 
There  was  lui  old  seller  of  flah,  in  particnlar,  whose  err  rf    ' 
"  shrimps  us  large  as  prawns,'"  wub  bucIi  a  regular,  lung-draim, 
and  tmly  jilcuRing  melodj,  that  id  spile  of  hia  hoarse  aiwi,  I     | 
am  afnid,  ilrunlccn  voice,  I  used  to  wish  for  it  of  an  evaun^ 
and  hail  it  when  it  ciune.     It  lasted  for  some  yeiiTi ;    tlie*     I 
fiidcd,  and  went  ont ;  I  euppose,  with  the  poc>r  old  wentina^ 
beaten  felltiw's  exintencf 

This  sense  ef  ({luet  ai  lay  have  l>een  increased  bj 

an  early  association  of  ith  something   ont   of  tW 

pnle ;  nay,  remote.     It  itrange  K>  hear  ■  man  who 

has  crosaecl  tltc  Alps  taS  burb  as  beiog  remote  traa 

another.     Dut  the  sens'  is  not  in  apace  only  ;  ii  is 

in  dUbrencc  nnd  diss  A  httlc  back-room  in  a 

slreot  in  London  is  fk.  td  from  the  notae,  than  a 

front  room  in  a  cenntry  town.  In  childhood,  the  firthfst 
local  point  which  I  reached  anywhere,  provided  it  was  quiet, 
ahvava  seemed  to  mc  a  sort  of  end  of  the  world ;  and  I 
n'liiomlx'rcd  particularly  feeling  tliis.  the  only  time  when  I 
lutd  ineviou,-ly  visitod  Chel.-^en,  which  w.is  at  tli.it  peri.xl  of 
liti'.  So  the  green  rails  of  the  gardens  in  Paddington  seemed 
no  remote  as  if  tiicy  were  a  thouBnnd  miles  off.  They  repre- 
willed  all  gi-een  rails  .ind  all  gardens,  at  wh;itevcr  distance. 
I  have  a  lively  recollection,  when  a  little  boy,  of  having  been 
with  my  niotjier  one  day  walking  out  by  .Mile  Knd,  where 
there  was  a  niuund  covering  the  remain.-;  of  ])eop!e  who  died 
ill  the  Plague.  The  weather  liad  been  rainy;  and  there  was 
«  lieavy  mud  in  the  read,  rich  with  the  colour  of  brown  (I 
siipjMw  Mr.  West  had  put  liis  thought  in  my  head  of  finding 
colour  in  mud.  Whoever  it  wan,  he  did  mc  n  great  deal  ol' 
gooilV  I  rcnienibcr  to  the  present  day  looking  at  this  rich 
mud  c.'!mir  and  admiring  it,  and  seeing  the  great  broad  whwU 
of  some  waggons  go  through  it,  and  thinking  awtully  of  tlie 
nioiind,  and  tliu  plague,  and  the  dead  people;  always  feeling 
at  the  same  time  the  delight  of  being  abroad  with  my  mother, 
will)  whom  I  coidd  have  walked  llirongh  any  ]>eril,  to  fay 
uothiog  of  so  many  strange  satisfactions.  Now,  this  region 
«too  looked  the  remotest  in  the  world.  Even  the  name  of 
Mile  End  "  had  to  do  with  the  impression ;  for  it  seemed  to 
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be,  not  the  end  of  one  mile,  but  of  many;  the  end  of  mila 
in  gcRernl;  of  all  mile*.  Meamreniait  itwlf  termintited  at 
that  ipot.     What  there  was  bcTond  it,  I  did  not  conjeiAare. 

I  know  not  whedier  the  comer  I  apeak  of  remains  a*  quiet 
aa  it  wac.  I  am  afaiid  not;  for  gteemboata  hare  cartied  vioia- 
sitnde  into  Chelaea,  and  Belgravia  threatcna  it  with  faer  migh^ 
advenL  Bnt  to  complete  mj  acnae  of  repoac  and  distance, 
the  hoaac  was  of  that  old-&aliioned  aort  which  I  hxre  ohraja 
Iove<l  best,  &miliar  to  the  ej>ea  of  my  parenta,  and  asodated 
with  cliildhood.  It  had  aeata  in  the  windmra,  a  amall  third 
room  on  the  first  floor,  of  which  I  made  a  tmetum,  into  whioh 
no  perturbation  was  to  enter,  except  to  cafan  itaelf  with  reit- 
giouH  and  cheerful  tbongbts  (a  room  tbna  appropriated  in  a 
hoaw  appears  to  me  an  excellent  thing);  and  there  were 
a  few  lime-trees  in  front,  which,  in  their  due  aeaaon  diffused  a 

In  this  house  we  remained  seven  years;  in  the  courae  of 
wh  ich,  besides  contributing  some  articles  to  the  Edinbitrffk  tmd 
Wetbainiter  Raiimet,  and  producing  a  good  deal  of  the  book 
since  called  Th*  Toien,  I  set  up  [in  1834}  the  London  Journal, 
endearoured  to  continue  the  Monlhiy  £epontory,  and  wrote 
the  potm  entitled  C(^>tain  Sword  and  Ct^ai*  Pen,  the  Legend 
of  Florence,  and  three  other  playa  which  are  yet  unpublished. 
Here,  also,  I  became  acipiainted  with  ThonuM  Carlyle,  one  of 
the  kindest  and  best,  as  well  aa  moat  eloquent  tj£  men ;  though 
in  hia  zeal  for  what  is  best  be  aometimea  thinks  it  incumbrat 
oo  liim  to  take  not  the  kindest  tone,  and  in  his  eloquent  de- 
mands of  some  hearty  uncompromising  creed  on  onr  parts,  he 
does  not  quite  let  the  example  of  telling  us  the  amount  of 
Ids  own.  Mr.  Carlyle  sees  that  there  is  a  good  deal  of  rough 
work  in  the  operations  of  nature :  he  aeems  to  think  himself 
bouttd  to  ooninder  a  good  deal  of  it  devilish,  after  the  old 
CovennUer  &shion,  in  order  that  he  may  fiud  something 
aagelioal  in  giving  it  the  proper  quantity  of  vituperation  and 
Uowi;  and  he  calls  upon  us  to  prove  our  enei^ea  and  our 
bmevolauee  by  acting  the  part  of  the  wind  rather  than  the 
aon,  of  warring  rather  than  peaoe-making,  of  lightening  aud 
ftmni^  ndin  than  conciliating  and  permading.  Othera  ro- 
gikrd  tUs  view  of  the  one  thing  Dcedfiil,  hctwevw  atrikinglj' 


1,  Ihc  ndiiioiiilion  (al  1> 
tlK-n,  I  >liouU  say  iLa 
,  beautiful,  auU  Ui 
the  poverty  that  Btarvea,  and 
BO  account  must  we  consent 
the  case  be  otherwise,  if  the 
put  into  our  hearts  be  some 
hopelen  acticm,  merely  for  th 
planet  be  destined  to  work  i 
feel  to  be  the  only  fit  condi 
with  every  posuble  respect  f< 
never  speak  but  he  is  worth 
condescends  to  tell  is  no  bei 
of  the  Black  Man  and  the  < 
deaire  of  mankind  for  the  ct 
prevalence  of  the  sweets  of  ( 
evidence  that  the  time  has 
and  husks  of  the  old  soum 
ourselves  wortliy  of  "  the  got 
Mr.  Carlyle's  antipathy  to  ' 
salutary.  I  wish  Heaven  m 
them,  wherever  they  exist. 
denonnciDg— of  looking  at  th 
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and  goodneae.  Upon  this  principle  of  judgment,  nature 
herself  and  the  univerac  might  be  found  fault  with;  and  the 
Bun  and  the  atan  denounced  for  appearing  no  bigger  than  they 
do,  ur  for  not  conlining  the  measure  of  their  operation  to  that 
of  the  taper  we  read  by.  Mr.  Carjyie  adopted  a  peculiar 
semi-German  style,  from  the  desire  of  putting  thoughts  on 
liis  paper  instead  of  words,  and  perliaps  of  saving  himself 
some  trouble  in  the  process.  I  feci  certain  that  he  does  it 
from  no  other  motive;  and  I  am  buto  he  has  a  right  to  help 
Iiimself  to  every  diminution  of  trouble,  seeing  how  many 
thoughts  and  feelings  he  undergoes.  He  also  strikes  an 
ndditioual  blow  with  the  peculiarity,  rouses  men's  attention 
by  it,  and  helps  his  rare  and  powerful  understanding  to  pro- 
duce double  its  effect.  It  would  be  hard  not  to  dispense  with 
a  fuw  verba  and  nominative  coses,  in  consideration  of  so  great 
a  result-  Yet,  if  we  were  to  judge  him  by  one  of  his  own 
summary  proceasex,  and  deny  him  the  benefit  of  hla  notio&a 
of  what  is  expedient  and  advisable,  how  could  he  exculpate 
this  style,  in  which  he  denounces  so  many  "  shams,"  of  being 
itself  a  sham?  of  being  afiected,  unneceaaury,  and  oatcntatioaa? 
a  jargon  got  tip  to  confound  pretension  widi  performance,  and 
reproduce  endless  German  talk  under  the  guise  of  novel^? 

Thus  much  in  behalf  of  us  dulcet  signers  of  philanthropy, 
and  conccders  of  good  intention,  whom  Mr.  Carlyle  is  always 
girding  at,  and  who  beg  leave  to  say  that  they  have  not  con- 
fined their  Uvea  to  words,  any  more  than  the  utterers  of  word» 
more  potential,  but  have  hod  thuir  "  actions"  too,  and  th^r 
sufferiugs,  and  even  their  thoughts,  and  have  seen  the  facea 
of  the  goda  of  wonder  and  melancholy;  albeit  they  end  with, 
believing  them  to  be  phantonu  (however  uiieful)  of  bad  health, 
and  think  nothing  finally  i>otential  but  gentleneeB  and  per- 
suauon. 

It  haa  been  well  suid,  that  love  money  as  people  may,  there 
is  generally  something  which  they  love  better :  some  whim, 
or  hobby-hoise;  aome  enjoyment  or  recreation;  some  penona^ 
or  political,  or  poetical  prcdilt-ction ;  some  good  opinion  ot 
this  or  that  class  of  men ;  some  club  of  one's  fellowi^  or 
dictum  of  one's  own; — with  a  thousand  otiier  mmwi  and  pro- 
babilitias.  I  believe  that  what  Mr.  Corlylc  loves  betl«  that 
27 


TLc  London  .Townal  w;i 
Jind  passages  from   bmiks. 
by  the  Printing  Machine,  \ 
WM  of  too  Rsthetical  a  natn 
and  [in  1836],  after  attainii 
rolome,  it  tenuinated.     I 
seeiiig  llie  major  part  of 
become  accepted  by  the  pub 
Ittdieaior,  entitled  the  iSmt 
ma  too  late  for  the  profit.  I 
are  miDe.— The  Setr  does  n 
with  second  nght,  bat  an  c 
him,  gifted  by  his  admirsti 
diaceming  what  ereiybody  < 
of  the  like  Kcret  of  Batiafact 
see  that  the  London  Journal 
with  my  old  friends,  the  book 
stand,  as  a  book  for  eca-TC 
triple-columned,  eight  hundr 
of  reviewB,  anecdotes,  legcnt 
real  life,  make  a  reasonable 
mTut  look  pleasant  enough, 
upon  deck.     The  ]}niiii«"'" 
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Alul  wliitber  «m  I  going,  thai  talking  &boat  mjmifl 
But  I  mnat  finiah  what  I  h&re  got  w  &r  with. 

Among  tho  contiibatora  to  the  London  Jowital  wu  a 
^ung  friend,  who,  had  he  lired,  would  hare  been  a  Tcrj 
diitiiiguiahed  man.  I  allnde  to  Egerton  Webbe,  a  name  well 
known  in  private  Girdea  of  wit  and  acholanhip.  He  waa 
a  wit  of  the  fint  water,  a  icholar  writing  elegant  Latin  T«vae^ 
a  writer  of  the  beat  English  style,  having  [^ok^ical  leaacn 
for  eveiy  wonl  he  ntt«red— a  reaaraier,  a  humoriat,  a  poll- 
tidan,  a  coamopolite,  a  good  friend,  brother,  and  aon ;  and  to 
add  a  new  varietj  to  all  thia,  he  inherited  from  hia  grand- 
&ther,  the  celebrated  glee  composer,  a  genina  fee  mnaial 
composition,  which  in  his  peraon  iMik  a  higher  and  wider 
range,  being  equally  adapted  for  padios  and  comedy.  Ha 
wrote  a  moat  humorous  fitrce,  both  wonla  and  music;  and  h» 
waa  the  author  of  a  strain  of  iasbumental  miuie  in  tha 
funeral  scene  of  the  Ltgend  of  Flortnot,  which  waa  taken  by 
accomplished  ears  for  a  dirge  of  some  Italian  master. 

Unfortunately,  like  Beethoven,  he  was  deaf ;  but  so  delight- 
ful was  his  conversation,  liiat  I  was  glad  to  strain  my  voice 
for  it  the  whole  evening  to  ancb  an  extent,  that,  on  his  de- 
parture, my  bead  would  run  round  with  <^i»r»in<if^i^  and  I  oould 
not  go  to  sleep. 

Had  he  lived,  he  would  have  enriched  a  family  too  good 
and  trusting  for  the  oidinaiy  couiw  of  the  world.  He  died; 
and  their  hopes  and  their  elder  livea  went  with  him,  till  they 
all  meet  somewhere  again.  Dear  Egerton  Webbe  1  Uow 
astonished  waa  Edward  Hohnes,  the  beat  musical  critic  which 
this  nation  has  produced,  to  see  him  come  into  his  house  with 
his  young  aiki  blooming  fiw^  after  reading  evays  and  meta- 
physics, which  he  took  fbr  thoae  of  some  aocomplisbed  old 
gentleman  1 

I  would  not  do  vtj  friend's  memory  aoch  disaervice  as  to 
give  the  following  jmx  iTajtrit  bj  way  of  specimens  of  his 
pOKOrt.  They  are  samples  only  of  bis  pastime  and  trifling. 
But  I  f«r,  that  such  entertainment  aa  my  book  may  contun 
faaa  been  gnnring  lees  and  leas;  and  I  pat  them  in,  diat  h* 
may  still  do  fbr  me  what  he  baa  done  before— ^ve  my  jadei 
■nritaalift. 

27— « 


lercd  ill  lln'  Luiiih-ii  ,hii 
imitatioiif.  Hu  lias  net  c 
served)  the  solemn  turn  of 
cerning  Flavius  " — "  On  tl 
ing  Lepidua,"  &c.,  "nor  th 
conbires  to  have  ■  reason 
explaining."  The  banten, 
that  being  good  jolces  upc 
convej  the  same  imprenit 
gtiesB  it  tbrongh  the  wit. 

"Coirc 

•  Jnnet  eati  his  leti 

D"  ;ou  uk  the  ro 

That  ii  tho  wnj  J 

"  To  Smith,  C 
Smith,  Thamion  pui 
D'  you  uk  the  reui 

"To  GiDBii,  CO: 
You  uk  mc  if  I  thU 
If  I  could  pnuN  ym. 

Glbb*  tnj*,  hli  poi 
But  Gibbi,  periiBi 
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ppigrama,  while  be  that  wrote  them,  mstead  of  coming  to 
drink  tea  with  me,  is     ,     .     . 

But  wc  are  all  bound  lomewhere  together,  ai  the  sun  and 
the  planets  are  bound  in  one  direction  towards  another  part 
of  the  heavens;  and  the  intervals  between  the  departures  of 
thp  dead  and  the  living  are  very  small. 

The  London  Journal  was  followed  by  the  production  of 
Captain  Sword  and  Captain  Pen; — a  poem  which,  po«m 
though  it  was,  and  one  which  gave  me  a  sense  of  my  advance 
in  imaginative  culture,  and  consequent  power  of  expreaiion, 
nothing  but  a  sense  of  duty  could  have  enabled  me  to  peruat 
in  writing.  I  have  implied  this  before ;  but  I  will  now  state, 
for  reasons  wliich  may  be  of  sorrice,  that  I  was  several  tiniei 
forced  to  quit  my  task  by  accesses  of  wonder  and  horror  so 
overwhelming,  as  to  make  me  burst  out  in  pers[nrations  (a 
tiling  very  difficult  in  me  to  produce),  and  that  nothing  hut 
the  phyucal  relief  thus  afforded  me,  the  early  mother-taught 
lesson  of  subjecting  the  one  to  the  many,  and  perhaps  the 
habit  of  thinking  the  best  in  worst,  and  believing  that  every- 
tliing  would,  somehow  or  other,  come  right  at  lost,  coiJd  hara 
given  nie  courage  enough  to  fiwe  the  subject  again. 

I  remember  three  passages  in  particiilar,  which  tried  me  to 
a  dc^ce  almost  unbearable.  One  was  that  in  which  the 
shriek  of  llie  horse  is  noticed  ;  another,  the  description  of 
the  brid(^;roora  lying  by  the  ditch,  sabred,  and  calling  for 
water ;  and  the  third,  the  close  of  the  fourth  canto,  where 
the  horriblcst  thing  occurs,  that  maddens  a  taken  city.  Men 
of  action  are  too  apt  to  think  that  on  author,  and  especially  a 
poet,  dares  and  undergoes  nothing  as  he  peacefully  uts  by  his 
fireside  "  indulging  his  muK!."  But  the  muse  is  sometimes  so 
awful  diviDity.  With  truest  devotion,  and  with  dreadful  necea- 
■ity  for  patience,  followed  by  what  it  prayed  for,  were  the  last 
three  lines  of  that  canto  written.*  Not  that  the  trusting 
belief,  for  which  I  owe  an  nnceaaiog  debt  of  gradtude  to  mj 
parents,  failed  me  then  or  ever;  but  all  the  horror  of  won- 
der (aikd  in  such  viaitatiims  wonder  ia  a  very  horrible  lUag) 
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passed  orsr  tne  witli  it»  black  burllieQ;  and  I  looked  back  oa 
i^,  as  one  might  look  upon  the  passage  of  some  tremendous 
spirit,  irhoM  bene6ceoce,  though  you  atiU  believed  in  it,  had 
taken  that  antounding  shape.  Firmly  do  I  beliere,  tbat  all 
sacb  iaffoings, — and  far  worse,  those  under  the  Twy  imsgi- 
nation  of  whicli  they  suffer, — are  for  the  very  best  and  hap- 
piest eitda,  Thatever  may  be  the  darkness  nhicL  they  cast  oa 
one  as  they  go. 

It  was  in  tliat  persuasi  U  as  from  need  of  telief, 

and  &ir  the  due  variatioa  leme,  lliat  1  int«nmngled   , 

these  frightful   scenes  yit  ea  of  military  gaic^,  of 

festive  enjoyment,  and  »  uantiy;  such  aa  Uie  de- 


^riptiai  <^  the  soldier's  le  entertainmeits  given  ti 

Captain  Sword,  and  of  tl  ances  in  the  ball-room: — 

"Th(  «,  small  of  taitc; 

And  the  wHU,  ...~,  .u. —  the  lady's  waisl; 


Gibbon  said,  that  his  having  been  a  captain  of  militia  was 
of  use  to  him  in  writing  his  great  work.  With  due  foiJings 
of  subordination  to  ihe  captain,  I  can  say,  that  my  having 
been  a  private  in  a  regiment  of  volunteers  was  of  use  to  me 
in  performing  this  paiuful  duty. 

"Sleazy!  steady! — the maises  of  men 
Wheel,  and  fall  in,  and  wtieel  again. 
Softly  as  circles  draffu  with  pen." 

I  had  been  a  part  of  the  movement,  and  felt  how  soft  and 
orderly  it  was. 

"  Nob-  for  the  flint,  and  the  cartridge  bite; 
Darkly  mthen  the  breath  of  the  &Kht, 
Salt  to  the  palate,  aud  stinging  to  sight." 

Hany  a  cartridge  had  I  bitten,  and  thus  learned  the  salt  to 
that  drendfu!  dinner. 

It  was  about  this  time  that  I  projected  a  poem  of  a.  very 
different  sort,  which  was  to  be  called  A  Dny  u-ith  the  Header. 

I  proposed  to  invite  the  reader  to  breakfast,  dine,  and  sup 
with  me,  partly  at  liome,  and  partly  at  a  coiinlry  inn,  in  order 
to  vary  the  circumstances.  It  was  to  be  writu^n  both  (rravely 
■•M  gMly,  in  an  ejtalted  or  in  a  lowly  strain,  according  to  the 
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topics  of  which  it  treated.  The  fragment  oa  Fkiganini  was  a 
part  of  the  exordium: 

**  So  play'd  of  late  to  erery  paising  thoagfat 
With  finest  change  (might  I  but  half  at  well 
So  write !)  the  pale  magician  of  the  bow,"  ftc. 

I  wished  to  write  in  the  same  manner,  because  Paganini, 
with  his  violin,  could  move  both  the  tears  and  the  laughter  of 
his  audience,  and  (as  I  have  described  him  doing  in  the  verses) 
would  now  give  jou  the  notes  of  birds  in  trees,  and  even  hens 
feeding  in  a  farm-yard  (which  was  a  comer  into  which  I  meant 
to  take  my  companion),  and  now  melt  you  into  grief  and  pity, 
or  mystify  you  with  witchcrafl,  or  put  you  into  a  state  of 
lofly  triumph  like  a  conqueror.  That  phrase  of  ''  smiting  " 
the  chords,-— 

«  He  smote;— and  clinging  to  the  aerions  duxda 
With  godlike  ravishment,'*  &c. — 

was  no  classical  oonmionplaoe;  nor,  in  respect  to  impresBLon 
on  the  mind,  was  it  exaggeration  to  say,  that  £rom  a  single 
chord  he  would  fetch  out 

^  The  voioe  of  qidres,  and  weight 
Of  the  built  organ." 

Paganini,  the  first  time  I  saw  and  heard  him,  and  the  first 
moment  he  struck  a  note,  seemed  literally  to  strike  it;  to  give 
it  a  blow.  The  house  was  so  crammed,  that,  being  amoig 
the  squeezers  in  ^  standing  room "  at  the  side  of  the  pit,  I 
happened  to  catch  the  first  sight  of  his  face  through  the  arm 
akimbo  of  a  man  who  was  perched  up  before  me,  which 
made  a  kind  of  firame  for  it ;  and  there,  on  the  stage,  in  that 
fi*ame,  as  through  a  perspective  glass,  were  the  fiuse,  bust,  and 
raised  hand,  of  the  wonderful  musician,  with  his  instrument 
at  his  chin,  just  going  to  commence,  and  looking  exactly  as  I 

have  described  him. 

<<  His  hand. 
Loading  the  air  with  dumb  expectancv, 
Suspended,  ere  it  fbll,  a  nation's  bream. 

"  He  smote  s — and  clinging  to  the  serions  chords 
With  godlike  ravishment,  drew  forth  a  breath^^* 
So  deep,  so  strong,  to  ferrid  thick  with  love^—- 
Blissful,  yet  laden  as  with  twenty  prayers. 
That  Juno  yeam'd  with  no  diviner  sonl 
To  the  first  burthen  of  the  lips  of  Jove. 
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"  The  exceeding  mystery  of  the  loTcliii«iM 
Saddpn'd  delighti  and  with  lii*  niournful  look. 
Dreary  and  gnuiil.  Imnguig  Ilia  pallid  fiLce 
Twut  bis  dark  Sowing  locltt,  be  alouwt  aeem'd, 
To  feeble  or  to  melancholy  eye^ 
One  that  had  parted  with  hia  wnl  for  pride. 
And  in  the  table  secret  liv'd  forloni." 
To  show  the  Jeptli  and  idenUcalness  of  the    impresmoQ 
which  he  made  on  cverybofly,  foreign  or  Dnttve,  an  It4ilinn  ■n!io 
Blood  near  me,  said  to  ?r  a  algh,  "  O  Dio !"  and 

this  bad  not  been  smd  lo  ioti]er  person  in  the  same 

manner  uttered  the  wor-  iati"     MtudciAns  preoed 

forward  from  behind  tht  ^t  as  close  lo  htm  as  pos- 

sible; and  they  could  n  ght  for  thinking  of  him. 

I  have  mentioned  the  togitoty.   It  w«a  originalljr 

a  magazine  in  the  Unitar.  ,  and  contained  admiiahic 

papers  by  Mr.  William  .  ox,  tie  present  membw 

for  Oldham,  Mr.  John  Mill,  and  other? ;  but  it  appea-td,  =j  Ij 
Epeak,  in  one  of  the  least  though  moat  respectable  comeiH  of 
influence,  and  never  obtained  the  repute  it  deserved.  Nor, 
if  such  writers  as  these  failed  to  counteract  tlie  drawbact, 
could  it  be  expected  that  others  would  liclp  it  better.  TV.o 
author  of  Orion  made  the  attempt  in  vain;  and  so  did  tha 
last  of  its  editors,  the  present  writer,  tliough  Landor  assisted 
him.  [The  transfer  of  ethiorship  to<'k  place  in  18:S7.]  la 
thi.«  publication,  like  belter  things  before  it,  was  sunk  Blu:- 
St-KUng  Reveh,  or  the  Feast  of  ihe  VioUts—a,  kind  of  female 
Ffait  of  the  Potts,  which  nobody  took  any  notice  of;  ihfii^h 
1  had  the  pleasure  of  hearing  that  Mr.  lli'gcrs  said  it  would 
have  been  sufficient  "  to  set  up  half  a  doien  yoiiiig  men  about 
town  in  a  reputation  for  wit  and  faucv." 

As  Apollo  in  the  Ftott  of  the  Pi-els  gave  a  dinner  to  those 
gentlemen,  in  Blue-Stocling  HeieU  he  givts  a  ball  and  supptt 
to  liter;iry  tidies.  The  guests  were  so  numerous  ;is  u  caU 
forth  a  plea.»ant  remark  from  Lord  Holland,  who.  in  a  '.itt^:- 
ill  which  he  acknowledged  the  ivccipt  of  the  poem,  said,  tlwi; 
"  the  inq>ector  of  blue  ankles  under  Phccbus "  had,  he  per- 
ceived, "no  sinecure."  I  believe  the  fair  guests  were  n^: 
'uflol  with  their  entertainment.  It  was  thou^zht  by 
ij,  tfwt  objection  was  intended  to  Mrs.  ?^.n^er^■i-t. 
*•  »■■  «id  of  her,  thai 
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But  I  did  not  mean  to  imply,  cither  that  the  lady's  knowledge 
woi  little,  or  that  ahe  was  not  a  very  amiable  person.  It  was 
only  a  commonpliKe  jest  in  a  new  shape.  Perhapa  it  ought 
to  have  been  followed  by  a  recommendation  to  look  into  the 
&ces  of  the  "  little  Knowledges ; "  who  are  apt  to  have  more 
love  in  then),  than  people  suspect. 

A  bookseller  objected  to  publishing  this  poem  on  a  verj 
different  accounL  He  thought  that  Lady  Blessington  would 
take  o9i:nce  at  the  mention  of  her  "  ahouldeia,"  and  at  being 
called  a  "  Venus  grown  iat." 

"'Lady  BleMlnKtoa ] '  cried  the  glad  tuher  aloud, 

Aj  ihe  twain  through  the  doorway,  liks  mooD  from  a  cloud. 

I  know  Dot  which  moit  her  bee  beam'd  with, — flne  creature ! 

Eitjojment,  or  judgment,  or  wit,  or  good-nature. 

Perhapi  f  oa  hare  known  what  it  ii  to  ftel  longingi 

Tn  pat  bnxom  ihoutderi    --■-•■-' 

WeU.— think  what  it  wi 

A  grace  after  dinner  1— 
It  would  be  strange  if  any  lady,  grown  stout,  would  object  to 
being  thought  a  Venus  notwithstanding:  and  it  would  be  still 
stranger,  If,  after  having  her  &ce  lauded  for  so  many  fine 
qiudities,  she  should  object  to  having  her  shoulders  admired. 
Lady  BlecHington,  at  all  events,  had  too  much  understanding  to 
make  such  a  mistake;  and,  though  I  had  not  the  pleasure  of 
her  acquaintance,  I  had  good  reason  to  know  that  she  took  the 
passage  in  anything  but  on  offensive  Ught.  Let  me  take  this 
opportunity  of  saying  that  her  ladyship's  account  of  Lord 
Byron  is  by  iar  die  best  and  molt  sensible  I  am  acquainted 
with.  Her  writings,  indeed,  throughout,  though  not  of  a 
nature  qualified  to  endure,  wore  remarkable  for  a  judgment 
as  well  as  benevolence  for  which  many  would  not  give  credit 
to  an  envied  beauty. 


CHAPTER    XXV. 

pLiY-wsimto.— ^oiromsios- 

FODis  of  the  kind  just  mentioned  were  great  solaces  to  can; 

bat  the  care  was  great  notwithstanding.     I  felt  age  coming 

on  me,  and  difficulties  not  lessened  by  failing  prqjeeta :  nor 
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set  ford),  as  an  old  nnd  obsolete  story,  fit  oqIv  to  be  BmiSf    ' 

done  witli,  and  not  worth  the  repetition  of  the  old  tieriw  of  ■  ( 

reactioiu,  even  for  the  sake  of  ihow  analc^es  with  the  {^jsie«l  || 

economy  of  the  world,  which,  in  the  uupulao  which  laiuro 

herself  gives  us  towards  progression,  wc  arc  not  bound  to 

sappoBe  evorliislingly  applicable  to  its  :noral  ftnd  spiriiuiU 

devdopment.     If  mankind  i 

years  of  discretion,  tl        ' 

and  nnnecessnry ;  for 

events,  the  adnionitioi 

even  then,  I  i^liould  sa 

Btrenuone,  lieaiitiful,  e 

the  pOTO-ty  tliat  star 

DO  account  must  wc 

the  case  be  otiiei-wisc,  i 

put  into  our  hearts  be  a 

hopeless  action,  merely  for 


;  destined  nevtr  to  arrivi-  at 
'  "'on  is  equally  well-founded 
«s  will  lie  continued  at  all 
dng  a  piirt  of  (hem.  And 
world  ia  Ktill  a  fine,  rii'b, 
le  thing,  always  excepting 
or  two  other  evils  wbidi  on 
ppoae  irremediable.  But  if 
>H  which  nature  herself  has 
jomethmg  better  thnn  incitements  to 
>r  the  action's  soke,  and  this  beautiful 
planet  be  destined  to  work  itself  into  such  a  condition  as  we 
feel  to  be  the  only  fit  condition  for  that  beauty,  then,  I  say, 
with  every  possible  respect  for  my  admirable  friend,  who  can 
never  speak  but  he  is  worth  hearing,  tliat  the  tale  which  be 
condescends  to  tell  is  no  better  than  our  old  nursery  figment 
of  the  Slack  Man  atul  the  Coid-hoU,  and  iliat  the  prowing 
desire  of  mankind  for  tlie  cessation  of  bittemess,  and  for  the 
prevalence  of  the  sweets  of  gentleness  and  persuasion,  is  an 
evidence  that  the  time  has  arrived  for  dro[iping  the  thorns 
and  husks  of  the  old  Boumcsn  and  austerity,  and  showiug 
ourselves  wortlty  of  "  tlic  gooila  the  gods  provide  us." 

Jlr.  Carlyle's  juitipathy  lo  "  shams,"  is  highly  estinmble  and 
salutary.  I  wish  Heaven  may  prosper  his  denouncements  of 
them,  wherever  they  exist.  But  the  danger  of  the  habit  vi 
denouncing— of  looking  at  tilings  from  the  antipathetic  instead 
of  the  sympathetic  side — is,  that  a  man  gets  such  a  love  for 
the  pleasure  and  exaltation  of  tiiult -finding,  a*  tcnipla  him, 
in  spite  of  himself,  to  make  what  be  finds;  till  at  length  he  is 
himself  charged  with  being  a  "sliam;"  that  is  to  say,  a  pre- 
tender to  perceptions  and  virtues  which  he  does  not  prove,  or 
at  best  a  willing  confounder  of  what  dilFiTS  from  modi^  and 
appearances  of  his  own,  with  violations  of  iutriusical  wisdom 
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and  goodness.  Upon  tliis  principle  of  judgment,  nature 
heraelf  and  the  universe  might  be  found  fault  with;  and  the 
sun  and  the  stan  denounced  for  appearing  no  bigger  than  they 
do,  or  for  not  confining  the  measure  of  their  op^tttion  to  that 
of  the  taper  we  read  by.  Mr.  Carlyle  adopted  a  peculiar 
eenii-German  style,  from  the  desire  of  putting  thoughts  on 
his  paper  instead  of  words,  and  perhaps  of  saving  himself 
Eome  trouble  in  the  process.  I  feci  certain  that  he  does  it 
from  no  other  motive;  and  I  am  sure  ho  has  a  right  to  help 
himself  to  every  diminution  of  trouble,  seeing  how  many 
thoughts  and  feelings  he  undergoes.  He  also  strikes  an 
additional  blow  with  the  peculiarity,  tousch  men's  attention 
by  it,  and  helps  his  rare  and  powerful  understanding  to  pro- 
duce double  its  effect.  It  would  be  hard  not  to  dispense  with 
a  few  verbs  and  nominative  cases,  in  consideration  of  bo  great 
a  result.  Yet,  if  we  were  to  judge  him  by  one  of  his  own 
summary  processes,  and  deny  him  the  benefit  of  his  notions 
of  what  ia  expedient  and  advisable,  how  could  he  exculpate 
this  style,  in  which  he  denounces  so  many  <■  shams,"  of  being 
itself  a  sham?  of  being  aSectcd,  unnecessary,  and  ostentatious? 
a  jargon  got  up  to  confound  pretension  with  performance,  and 
reproduce  endless  German  talk  under  the  guise  of  novelty  ? 

Thus  much  in  behalf  of  us  dulcet  signorg  of  philanthropy, 
and  concedcrs  of  good  intention,  whom  Mr.  Carlyie  is  always 
girding  at,  and  who  beg  leave  to  say  that  they  have  not  con- 
fined their  lives  to  words,  any  more  than  the  utterers  of  words 
more  potential,  but  have  had  their  "actions"  too,  and  their 
Bulferiugi),  and  even  their  thoughts,  and  have  seen  tlie  faces' 
of  the  gods  of  wonder  and  melancholy;  albeit  they  end  with. 
believing  them  to  be  pliantoms  (however  useful)  of  bad  health, 
and  think  notliiiig  finally  potential  but  gentleness  and  per- 
suasion. 

It  has  been  well  said,  that  love  money  as  people  may,  there 
is  generally  something  which  they  love  better:  some  whim, 
or  hobby-horse ;  some  enjoyment  or  recreation ;  some  personal, 
or  political,  or  poetical  predilection;  some  good  opinion  of 
this  or  that  class  of  men ;  some  club  of  ooc's  fellows,  or 
dictum  of  one's  own ; — with  a  thousand  other  tomei  and  pro- 
babilities. I  believe  that  what  Sir.  Carlyie  lovea  better  than 
27 
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becmie  acquaintt-d,  for  the  first  time,  with  a  grvea-Toam,  »ai 
GorrouDded  nith  a  congTatulating  uid  cordial  prwu  of  actun 
and  actresEcB.  But  every  step  which  I  look  into  Corent 
Gsrdet  Thi'alre  was  pleasant  from  ibe  first.  One  of  the  com- 
pany,  as  excellent  a  iromao  as  she  was  an  aotrcw,  the  kn 
Mrs.  Orger,  whom  I  had  the  pleasure  of  knowing,  brotigiht 
me  acqnainied  with  the  managemeat;  an  old  and  esleoned 
friend  was  there  to  second  <  the  persoo  of  th«  laie  Mi. 

Ileniy  BobL'rtson,  the  tra  rather  too  of  our  quondam 

young  Bociely  of  "  Elder*-  ery  way  harmoiiioas  asso- 

ciate of  many  a  musical  i  wards  at  the  Novelloi'.  and 

at  Hampstcud.     Mr.  Cb  icws  welcomed  mc  with  a 

cordiality  like  his  own :  hi,  the  wit  and  fairy  poet 

of  ,the  hoQse,  whom  e  d  of  being  jealous  of  the 

approach  of  new  drama  nly  contributed  everything 

in  his  power  to  assist  in  ni:il;ing  me  fi-e!  at  home  ia  it,  but 
added  tlie  applause  of  hb  tears  on  my  first  reading  of  the 
phy.  To  conclude  my  trimuph  in  the  green-room,  whon  I 
read  the  play  afterwards  to  its  heroine,  Miss  Tree  (no«  Mrs. 
Charles  Kean),  I  had  ilie  ph^asure  of  seeing  the  tears  pour 
down  her  glowing  cheeks,  and  of  being  told  by  her  afierwards, 
that  hIic  conaiJcred  lier  representation  of  the  character  lier 
beat  perlbrniance.  And  finall}",  to  crown  all,  in  every  sense 
of  the  word,  loyal  as  well  as  metaphorical,  the  Queen  did  the 
play  the  honour  of  coming  to  see  it  twice  (to  my  knowledge) 
— four  times,  according  to  that  of  Madame  Vestris,  who 
ought  to  have  known,  furthermore,  when  her  Majesty  saw 
it  first,  bIic  was  gi-acious  and  good-natured  enough  to  expreM 
her  approbation  of  it  to  the  manager  in  words  which  &hc  gave 
him  permission  to  repeat  to  me ;  and  furthermost  of  a!l,  some 
years  afterwards  she  ordered  it  to  be  repealed  before  her  at 
Windsor  Castle,  thus  giving  me  a  local  memory  in  the  pLice, 
which  Surrey  himself  might  have  envied,  and  which  Warton 
would  certainly  have  hung,  as  a.  piece  of  its  tapestry,  with  a 

The  four  other  blank-verse  plays  of  which  I  have  spoken, 

and  one  or  two  of  which  would  have  also  come  out  at  Covcnt 

0*itJen,  had  the  management  prospered,  were  called  The  Secret 

le,  mace  called  The  iVince's  Marriage,  which  is  the 
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play  I  Have  mentioned  as  Having  endeavoured  to  propitiate  my 
first  manager's  good-wilL  Lovers^  AmazemenUj  in  three  acts; 
The  Double^  the  piece  of  mixed  prose  and  verse  in  two  ;  and 
Look  to  your  MoraU^  the  prose  afterpiece,  or  petty  comedy, 
Lovers^  Amazementa  has  since  made  its  appearance,  as  late 
as  the  year  1858,  with  a  success  equal  to  that  of  the 
Legend.  I  shall  have  occasion  to  speak  of  it  once  again,  be- 
fore I  conclude. 

The  Secret  Marriage  is  the  story  of  a  prince  of  Navarre, 
whose  marriage  with  a  lady  not  of  blood  royal  is  resented  by 
an  envious  nobility.  It  is  founded  on  the  celebrated  history 
of  Ines  de  Castro,  of  which,  indeed,  I  first  intended  it  to  con- 
sist ;  but  in  these  effeminate  days  of  the  drama,  I  found  that 
its  tragical  termination  would  not  be  endured.  At  least  the 
actors  told  me  so.  I  said,  that  I  had  not  intended  to  crown 
her  dead  body  (which  was  what  her  husband  actually  did, 
forcing  the  nobles  who  assassinated  her  to  attend  the  cere- 
mony) ;  my  design  was  to  crown  her  coffin ;  which  is  done  in 
the  Secret  Marriage ;  though  matters  in  that  play,  in  deference 
to  modern  rcqoirement,  are  still  brought  happily  about.  I 
confess  that,  both  as  a  critic  and  an  Englishman,  I  am  ashamed 
of  tliis  alleged  weakness  on  the  part  of  the  British  public ;  this 
charge  of  not  being  able  to  endure  a  strong  sensation,  how- 
ever salutary.  Nor  do  I  believe  it.  The  strong  Saxon  people, 
who  have  carried  the  world  before  them,  are  not  the  audiences 
to  quail  before  a  tragedy.  The  only  point  is  how  to  set  it  truly 
and  nobly  before  them  ;  and  not  in  that  gratuitous  and  vulgar 
style  of  horror,  which  it  becomes  manhood  to  repudiate.  How 
is  it  that  they  endure  Othello  and  Lear?  ''  Oh  I  **  but  say  the 
actors,  '^  that  is  Shakspeare^s  writing.*'  Tes ;  and  thus,  like 
the  cunning  priests  of  a  faith  which  they  dishonour,  they  make 
a  bugbear  as  well  as  a  business  of  their  idol;  as  if  all  worship 
of  the  true  and  beautiful  were  to  fail  in  its  effects  with  others, 
because  they  are  without  it  themselves.  I  have  heard  actors 
themselves  say,  notwithstanding  this  esoterical  religion  of 
theirs,  tliat  Shakspeare  himself  would  be  damned  to-morrow 
if  he  were  to  write  now.  The  Secret  Marriage  was  rejected 
by  the  same  manager  that  rejected  the  Legend  of  Florence ; 
which  is  perhaps  a  good  omen,  if  I  could  get  it  performed. 
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But  then  it  "  costs  money,"  i>atbpticallj  say  these  catcnn  fcr 
the  public  amusement. 

Loven'  Amazements  ia  an  imbK^lio  of  two  ladies  and  two 
gentlemen,  who  are  constantly  nndergoing  snrprisee,  whidi 
make  them  donht  the  fidelity  or  the  regard  of  one  anodier. 
But  then,  in  this  beautiful  modem  state  of  the  Britiafa  thcMreih 
I  was  asked,  with  the  like  pathos,  where  were  two  geatlcnan 

actora  and  two  lady  — ' '~  be  found,  who  could,  or,  if 

they  could,  would  p  in  which  they  are  all  luor 

put  on  a  level  per  of  inl«llectual  pretensiMi. 

Nevertheless,  afier  a  f  yetws,  the  piece,  as  I  hi»« 

just  staled,  baa  beei  with  success.     Some  other 

particulaTS  respect  ^iren  in  order  of  litne.     Ib 

Tain  I  answertid  tli  ',  actress  took  Htngntsr  pain* 

to  get  it  perfonned,  i  her  would  have  bad  tt  p(^ 

formed,  but  for  the  cn.-^^^  ui  ner  theatre.  I  was  drfed  to 
get  four  gentlefolks  of  the  stage  t<^ther,  or  any  four  together, 
competent  to  perform  the  parts.  How  different  from  what  I 
had  seen  in  former  days  1 

The  Double  is  founded  on  a  story,  from  the  Italian  norelisis, 
of  a  clever  lishennan,  who  bears  so  strong  a  resemblance  to  a 
gentleman  who  is  drowned,  while  bathing  in  his  company, 
that  he  is  tempted  to  perBonate  the  deceased,  ood  tc  take 
possession  of  his  house.  To  render  the  personation  more  pro- 
bable, I  turned  the  fisherman  into  an  actor.  But  this  piece 
also  was  objected  to  on  the  score  of  its  not  being  thorongfaly 
"  pleasant."  That,  according  to  the  actors,  is  the  great  requisiie 
now  with  the  robust  British  public  You  must  make  erery- 
thing  "pleasant"  to  them; — give  them  nothing  but  sops  and 
honey.  At  least,  in  polite  theatres.  You  may  frighten  the 
people  in  the  Borough  ;  but  yon  must  not  think  of  startling 
the  nerves  at  the  West  End. 

The  two  principal  characters  in  Loot  to  your  Morals,  an 
an  English  valet,  and  a  French  damsel  whom  he  has  married, 
lie  ii  very  jealous ;  and  in  order  to  keep  down  the  attractive 
ness  of  her  animal  spirits,  he  has  told  her  that  there  is  nothing 
but  the  most  rigid  propriety  in  England,  both  in  morals  and 
demeanour,  and  that  she  is  to  regulate  her  behsvioor  accord- 
ingly.     The  girl,  who  is  a  very  innocent  girl,  believes  him ; 
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■nd  the  canaeqneoce  if,  tlutt  Aa  has  to  mtdflrgo  a  series  of 
attentions,  which  very  much  open  hsr  Fraich  eyes.  I  know 
not  how  &r  the  impression  of  this  is  to  rank  with  the  "  u»- 
pkatmtt"  things  that  are  not  to  be  ridced  with  the  Brituli 
pablic  The  stage,  to  be  sure,  is  so  much  in  the  habit  <d 
pampering  the  national  self-love,  especiaUj  on  the  nde  of  its 
viitoes  sod  respectability,  and  this,  too,  at  the  expense  of  our 
lirely  neighbours,  that  I  can  suppose  it  poanble  for  a  theatre 
to  see  some  danger  in  it.  At  all  erents,  the  manager  in  whose 
hands  it  has  been  pnt,  kept  it  by  htm  as  safe  as  gtmpowder : 
—40  Bsie  indeed,  Hibemically  speaking,  that  on  a  late  inqnity 
ior  it,  it  appeared  to  be  lost ;  and  I  hare  no  complete  copy. 
He  is  old  and  ailing,  however;  and  I  shall  not  tnra  gtm- 
powder myself,  and  blow  him  up.  [It  was  fomid  after  the 
aathor's  death,  and  returned  to  the  &mily.] 

Aboat  a  doien  years  ago,  La  conseqnence  of  disappoiotments 
of  this  kind,  and  of  those  before  mentictied,  some  friends  re- 
newed an  application  to  Lord  Uelbonnie,  which  they  bad  made 
in  the  rmgn  prerioos.  It  was  thought  that  my  saSerings  in 
the  cause  of  refcrm,  and  my  career  as  a  man  of  letters,  rendered 
me  not  nndeserriiig  a  pension.  His  lordship  reeeiTed  both  the 
applicationa  with  conrte^;  which  be  does  not  appear  to  haTS 
shown  in  qnarten  where  the  interest  might  hare  been  thoogfat 
greater;  bnt  the  pennon  was  not  granted.  Perhaps  the  conr- 
te^  was  on  that  aocoimt.  Perhaps  he  gava  my  friends  these 
and  other  eridenoee  of  his  good-will  towards  me,  knowing  that 
he  dionld  adyise  nothing  ftirther;  for  I  had  twice  daring  his 
administration  receired  grants  from  the  Bayal  Bounty  FWd, 
of  two  bwidred  poonds  each ;  once  dariag  the  reign  of  Kii^ 
William,  and  the  second  after  the  accemion  of  her  Majesty. 
It  sohaeqaently  tamed  ont,  that  Lord  Helbonme  conndered 
it  proper  for  no  man  to  have  a  peasioB  piwta  him  by  one 
■swmvign,  who  had  been  condemned  in  a  oonrt  of  law  for 
cpposiog  anodiv. 

Btmnltaneons  with  the  latest  moremoit  about  the  penrioB, 
«••  oae  Mkdie  part  of  my  admirable  friend  Dickens  and  other 
Jiniii^lB^ad  moi, — ^Forsten  and  Jetrolds, — who,  oombiniif 
Idnd^  pnrpoae  with  an  amatenr  indinaticn  (br  the  stage,  had 
MsidcaMndad  to  show  to  the  pablis  iritat  exodkitt  aetara  Aqr 
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could  liave  been,  biid  they  bo  pleased, — what  excellent  aetoa, 
indeed,  scimc  of  them  were.  They  were  of  opinion  that 
benefit  for  myself  at  one  of  the  metropolitan  theatres  voaJi 
be  a  dishonour  on  neither  side.  A  teeltmonial  of  a  diffeiHil 
sort,  which  had  been  proposed  by  some  other  fi^ends,  *«• 
supereeded  by  thia  form  of  one  ;  and  preparations  were  bdqg 
accordingly  wade,  when  tlie  grant  of  the  pennon  seemed  lo 
render  it  advisable  that  tt"  ' — ':ty  of  the  benefit  abould  be 
transfeiTed  from   London  .  ovintaal  stage,  in   ackaoW' 

ledgtnent  to  the  superior  >  id  for  the  avoidnnce  of  all 

appearance  of  competing  The  result  was  still  of  gtw* 

use  to  me,  and  my  nan  »noured  in  a  manner  I  diall 

never  forget  by  an  addn  le  pens  of  Mr.  Serjeant  (lata 

Justice)  Talfourd  and  1  Bolwer,  and  the  plaudits  of 

Birmingham  and  Liveijh  bard  bad  always  been  one  of 

my  best  and  dearest  frienaBj  ..^u  Sir  Edward,  with  whotn  I 
became  acquainted  much  later,  had,  before  I  knew  him,  and 
when  it  was  a  bold  thing  to  praise  me  in  the  circles,  done  me, 
nevertheless,  that  handsome  and  valuable  scnice.  The  pieces 
performed  on  this  occasion  were  Ben  Jonson's  Evfry  Miia  lii 
Aw  Humour,  and  the  farce  of — I  forget  what,  in  the  country, 
for  I  was  not  there  ;  but  the  plav  had  been  repeated  befuro  la 
town,  OS  it  was  afterwards,  and  several  farces  cniuc  alter  it. 

If  anyiliinir  liad  been  needed  to  show  how  men  of  letters 
include  actors,  on  the  common  principle  of  the  greater 
including  the  lew,  these  gentlemen  would  have  furnished  iL 
Mr.  Dickens's  "  Bcbadil "  had  a  spirit  in  it  of  iutellectual  appre- 
heuslon  beyond  anytliing  the  existing  stage  has  shown  :  his 
farce  throughout  was  always  admirable, — quite  rich  and  tilled 
up ;  so  were  the  tragical  parts  in  which  he  subsequently 
api>ean-d ;  and  Mr.  Forster  delivered  the  verses  of  tka  Jonscn 
and  Fletcher  with  a  musical  flow  and  a  s*use  cf  their  cni» 
;md  Waiuy  unknown,  I  bebeve,  to  the  recitation  of  actors  ai 
I  have  never  heard  anything   lite  it  iinoiS 


Edmund  Keans.     The  lines  < 
them.     I  allndc  particularly, 
"  Younger  Brothi 
e  raqoired  it. 


e  of  the 


1  thi 


>ut  of  liis  lips  as  if  he  kvcd 
is  instance,  to  hji  penlnn- 
But  he  did  it  always,  when 


with  my  iamDy  frcm  Oielse*  to 
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Kcnrington ;  and  although  my  health  wu  not  bettered,  ai  I 
hoped  it  would  have  been  by  the  change,  but,  on  the  contraiy, 
wan  made  worse  in  respect  to  bodj  than  I  ever  experienced, 
and  showed  nie  the  formidable  line  that  is  drawn  between  being 
elderly  and  being  old  (for  we  unibrtonatcly  got  into  a  port 
which  had  been  denounced  in  the  books  of  the  Sanitary  Com- 
misnioners),  yet  I  loved  Kensington  for  many  reasons,  and  do 
etill,  even  for  one  more  of  a  melancholy  description,  hereafter 
to  be  notic(.-d,  nay,  love  it  the  more  on  that  account,  though  I 
can  never  pass  the  spot  without  a  pang. 

Here,  Gomctimes  in  the  Gardens,  some^mca  in  the  quondam 
Night inftale-lane  of  Holland  House  (now  partially  diverted), 
I  bad  the  pleasure  of  composing  the  Palfreg,  the  scenes  of 
which  are  partly  laid  in  the  place.  Here  (with  the  exception 
of  a  short  inter^'al  at  Wimbledon)  I  wrote,  besides  reviews  and 
shorter  articles,  one  of  the  dramatic  pieces  above  mentioned,  the 
criticism  In  Imagination  and  Fancy,  and  Wit  and  Humour ;  the 
Storia  from  the  Italian  Pottt;  ^a  Jar  of  Honey ;  thecriticism 
ia  the  Bonk  for  a  Comer ;  a  portion  of  the  Town  (most  of 
which  had  been  produced  long  before);  and  lastly,  th« 
greater  part  of  the  work  which  the  reader  is  now  perusing.  At 
the  close  of  the  second  volume  of  the  Italian  Storia  I  had  s 
sevpre  illness.  I  had  opposed  a  lethargic  tendency  to  which 
I  am  subject,  the  consequence  of  hepatitis,  with  too  free  a  use 
of  coffee,  which  ended  in  a  dangerous  attack  of  the  loina,  the 
effects  of  which  appeared  for  a  good  while  to  be  irrecoverable ; 
but  they  were  not,  A  friend,  the  bte  catimable  Mr.  Strilch, 
who  hod  often  looked  in  upon  mo  and  Mud  me  sitting  with 
cold  feet,  and  with  a  bust,  as  it  were,  on  fire,  repeatedly 
warned  me  of  what  would  happen  ;  but  I  waa  sai^ine,  was 
foolish,  and  down  I  went.  I  used  to  envy  my  friend  for  his 
being  able  to  walk  leisurely  in  and  out,  and  thought  how  sure 
he  was  of  living  beyond  me.  And  now  he  is  gone.  Too 
many  of  such  surprises  have  I  had  ;  but  there  is  always  good 
of  some  kind  in  evil.  My  friend's  last  moments  were  as  brief 
as  they  were  unlocked  for.  I  had  nlno  another  consolatioa 
during  my  illness.  It  haa  so  happened  that  several  of  my 
illneMea  Imts  taken  pkcc  after  I  had  been  writing  on  raatbn 
connected  with  religion,  and  in  those  caaea  I  have  alwaT* 
28 
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had  tbe  ecnfort  of  knowing  tbat  I  bad  been  ck)ing  mj  bcrt 
to  ilnniTiiiiti  auperstitioii.  In  flie  present  iustance,  1  had  b««n 
attaokiDg  the  infernal  opinions  of  Dante — a  U^k  nhicb  no 
respect  lor  faia  genius,  or  (alae  comudenuiooa  for  the  times  in  | 
which  be  lived  (for  otJiers  who  lived  ia  them  were  abcrrs 
them),  can  ever  make  me  regard  but  as  a  duty  and  a  giowj  ; 
for  thmj^  I  acknowledge  the  trae  port  of  might  to  be  ngbi, 
yet  mi^it  ttf  any  sort  never  i  h  aalaiiiBhed  nte  aa  iiiai  I 

could  not  discern  in  it  w^"^  not  mig^ht  ;  and  Datue'a 

ventnring  on  hie  ghastlj  v  not  blind  toe  to  that  &lao 

support  and  intoxicating  b]  dictiveneBs,  which  aiablct) 

him  to  do  it.     Dant«  (ala"  h  a  conjunction  should  be 

pOBuble)  waa  one  of  th'  loeta  and  most  childiahly 

mistaken,  men  that  even  lif  it  requires  anauiiaoi^ 

like  his  own  to  say  it — ht 

One  more  book  I  wrote  partly  ax  Kensington,  which  I  can 
take  no  pride  in, — which  I  desire  to  take  no  pride  in, — and 
yet  which  I  hold  dearer  than  all  the  rest.  I  have  mentioned 
a  book  called  Christianism,  or  Belief  and  Unbelief  Reconciled, 
which  I  wrote  in  Italy.  The  contents  of  that  b<K>k,  modified, 
were  added  to  the  one  I  speak  of ;  and  the  latter  (of  which 
more,  when  I  speak  of  its  completion)  had  the  eame  object  as 
the  former,  with  belter  provisioii  for  practical  result  ;  that  is  to 
say,  it  proposed  to  supply,  not  thoughts  and  aspirations  onlj, 
but  a  definite  faith,  and  a  daily  set  of  duties,  to  such  hnmble, 
yet  xin-abject,  and  truly  religious  souls,  as  cannot  accept 
unintelligible  and  unworthy  tiea  of  conscience,  and  yet  feel 
both  their  weakness  and  their  earnestness  with  sufficient  seh- 
knowledge  to  desire  ties  of  conscience,  both  as  bonds  and 
encouragements.  My  family,  some  other  friends,  and  myseli^ 
were  in  accord  upon  the  principles  of  the  book  ;  it  did  us 
good  for  a  sufficient  length  of  time  to  make  ua  think  it  would 
do  good  to  others  ;  and  its  publication,  which  has  since  taken 
place,  was  contemplated  accordingly. 

^  With  the  occasional  growth  of  this  book,  with  the  produc- 
tion of  others  from  necessity,  with  the  solace  of  verse,  and 
With  my  UHual  experience  of  Borrows  and  enjoyments,  of 
"■Wfoiae  hopes  and  bitter  disappointments,  of  bad  health  and 
"■oonqnerable  q«rite  (for  though  my  old  hypochondria 
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never  returned,  I  soooetiiiieB  underwent  pangs  of  uni^>eakabl6 
will  and  longing,  on  matters  which  eluded  mj  grasp),  I  passed 
in  this  and  another  spot  of  the  same  suburb  by  no  means  the 
worst  part  of  these  my  latter  days,  till  one  terrible  loss  befell 
me.  The  same  uuTaried  day  saw  me  reading  or  writing, 
ailing,  jesting,  reflecting,  rarely  stirring  from  home  but  to 
walk,  interested  in  public  events,  in  the  progress  of  society,  in 
the  '^  New  Beformation"  (most  deeply),  in  things  great  and 
small,  in  a  print,  in  a  plaster-cast,  in  a  hand-organ,  in  the 
stars,  in  the  sun  to  which  the  sun  was  hastening,  in  the  flower 
on  my  table,  in  the  fly  on  my  paper  while  I  wrote.  (He 
crossed  words,  of  which  he  knew  nothing  ;  and  perhaps  we 
all  do  as  much  every  moment,  over  things  of  divinest  mean- 
ing.) I  read  everything  that  was  readable^  old  and  new,  par- 
ticularly fiction,  and  philosophy,  and  natural  history ;  was 
always  returning  to  something  Italian,  or  in  Spenser,  or  in  the 
themes  of  the  East ;  lost  no  particle  of  Dickens,  of  Thackeray, 
of  Mrs.  Gaskell  (whose  Marjf  Barton  gave  me  emotions  that 
required,  more  and  more,  the  consideration  of  the  good  which 
it  must  do) ;  called  out  every  week  for  my  Fumily  Herald^  a 
little  penny  publication,  at  Uiat  time  qualified  to  inform  the 
best  of  its  contemporaries ;  rejoioed  in  r^ublications  of  wise 
and  witty  Mrs.  Gore,  especially  seeing  she  only  made  us  wait 
for  something  newer ;  delighted  in  the  inexhaustible  wit  of 
Douglas  Jerrold,  Thackeray,  and  his  coacyutors,  Tom  Taylor, 
Percival  Leigh,  and  others,  in  Pwnch^  the  best-humoured  and 
best-hearted  satirical  publication  that  ever  existed;  wondered 
when  Bulwer  Lytton  would  give  us  more  of  his  potent  romanoes 
and  prospective  philosophies ;  and  hailed  every  fi:esh  publication 
of  James,  though  I  knew  half  what  he  was  going  to  do  with  hxi 
lady,  and  his  gentleman,  and  his  landscape,  and  his  mysteij, 
and  his  orthodoxy,  and  his  criminal  triaL  But  I  was  charmed 
with  the  new  amusement  which  he  brought  out  of  old  materials. 
I  looked  on  him  as  I  should  look  upon  a  musician,  famous  ior 
^  variations.**  I  was  grateful  for  his  vein  of  cheerfulness^  fixr 
his  singularly  varied  and  vivid  landscapes,  for  his  power  of 
panting  women  at  once  lady-like  and  loving  (a  rare  talent), 
ftr  his  making  lovers  to  match,  at  once  beautiful  and  well- 
bred,  and  hi  the  solace  which  all  this  has  afibrded  omi 
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times  over  and  over  aga 
when  I  required  interest 
nt  once  animated  and  mild. 

Yet  I  could  at  any  time  qiiit 
for  men,  who,  in  their  oivn  peraoi 
boldest  and  most  lovuig,  dared 
awful  qneetiona   of    the    time-- 
OwenB,  the  Parkera,  the  Fo) 
Bouls,  who,  in  thefio  limes, 
flower,  are  what  the  first  C^ 
the  root, — brave  and  goof 
sciences,  prepared  to  carry  i 
no  earthly  consideration 
heavenly  ends.      I  may 


in  illness  and  in  oonvolescence, 
thoui  violence,  and  enterUuituieiit 


these  writers,  or  any  other, 
i,  and  in  a  spirit  at  once  the 
0  face  the  most  trying  and 
Lamennuis  and  Rob«n 
tud  the  Newmuns, — noble 
hrisldanity  is  coming  into 
were  when  it  was  only  in 
and  sdf-sacrificiDg  ooq- 
as  it  can  go,  and  thinking 
t,  to  the  attainment  of  its 
th  one  of  them  iu  thU 
bat 


r  that  respect  ;  I  may  ditter  with  a  second  in  another 
difference  with  such  men,  provided  wo  differ  in  thdr  own 
spirit,  is  more  harmonious  than  accord  with  others  ;  n.^y, 
would  form  a  part  of  the  highest  music  of  our  sphere,  IilIiij 
founded  on  the  very  principle  of  the  Ijcantifu!,  which  coiiibiiii  s 
diversity  with  saniencs.-!,  and  whose  "  aervicc  is  jH-rfict  free- 
dom." Nobody  desires  an  insipid,  languid,  and  monotonous 
ivorld,  but  a  woild  of  animated  moral  beauty  cfjua!  to  its  phy- 
sical beauty,  and  a  universal  church,  embracing  many  folds. 

I  admire  and  love  all  hearty,  and  earnest,  and  sym[ialhiziii5 
men,  wjialcvcr  may  be  their  creed — the  aduiirahic  norkeh-vs 
and  Whichcoles,  iho  Pathcr  Jlatlhews  mid  Cleddeses,  the 
Mendelsschns,  the  Lavatera,  the  Herders,  the  Wijliamses  and 
the  Tricstleya,  the  Chaniiings,  Adam  Clarkcs,  Halls,  Carlyles 

dFrsohresJ  Ki  V 


Lded  indeed        ak 
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my  own  history,  no,  nor  a  twentieth  part  eo  much  as  I  do  in 
llint  of  any  other  autobiography  that  cornea  before  me.  The 
present  work  originated  in  necessity,  was  commenced  with 
nn willingness,  has  taken  several  yean  of  illness  and  interrup- 
tion to  write,  repeatedly  moved  me  to  adc  the  publisher  to  let 
me  change  it  for  another  (which,  oat  of  what  he  was  pleased 
to  consider  good  for  everybody,  he  would  not  allow),  and 
I  now  send  it  a  second  time,  and  with  additional  matter,  into 
the  ^TD^Id,  under  the  sure  and  certain  conviction,  tliat  every 
autobii^rapher  must  of  ncceiidty  be  better  known  to  his 
readers  than  to  himself,  let  him  have  written  as  he  may,  and 
that  that  better  knowledge  la  not  likely  to  lead  to  his  advan- 
tngc.  So  bo  it  The  best^witl  judge  me  kindliest;  and  I 
sliidl  be  more  than  content  with  their  conclusions. 

Among  the  vcracs  with  [which  I  solaced  myself  in  tba 
course  of  these  prose  writings,  were  thone  which  from  tinie  to 
time  appeared  in  |the  Morning  Chronkle,  on  occsaioDa  con- 
nircted  with  the  happiness  of  the  Queen,  roch  as  the  cele- 
bration of  her  Majesty's  birthday,  the  births  of  the  royal 
children,  &c.  I  have  mentioned  the  train  of  ideas  which 
circumstances  bad  led  me  to  associate  with  my  thoughts  of 
the  Queen. 

I  consider  myself  always  a  royalist  of  the  only  right  English 
sort;  that  is  to  say,  as  a  republican,  with  royalty  for  his  safe- 
guard and  ornament.  I  can  conceive  no  condition  of  society 
in  which  some  form  of  that  tnuMjuil,  ornamental,  and  most 
useful  thing  called  monarchy,  will  not  be  the  final  refuge  of 
political  dispute  and  jvicissitudc ;  and  this  being  my  opinion, 
and  loving  the  Queen  as  I  do,  I  wish  with  all  my  heart  that 
her  &mily  may  govern  us  in  peace  and  security  to  the  end  of 
time.  But  though  I  ruvorence  the  past,  and  can  imagine  that 
aristocracies,  like  all  other  great  facts,  may  have  nudcred 
great  and  necexsary  service  in  itn  time,  and  though  I  would 
have  no  change  from  past  to  future  take  place  by  any  but  the 
softest  and  most  respectful  degreeit,  yet,  inasmuch  as  I  am  for 
seeing  no  paupers  in  the  laid,  I  am  for  seeing  no  ultra  rich, 
I  love  individuals  among  the  arislocracy,  and  blen  and  reve- 
rence the  good  they  do  with  their  riches;  but  for  their  own 
sakes,  m  well  as  ibr  tliat  of  the  poor,  1  wish  the  poor  did  not 
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give  so  much  trouble  to  their  riches^  nor  the  ricjies  of  tbetr 
less  worthy  bretliren  ao  many  miserable  thoughts  to  the  poor. 
I  feel  juBt  the  same  with  respect  to  great  coIton-sjAiiaers.  or 
to  anj  other  amaaaera  of  treasure,  by  the  side,  and  by  the 
means,  of  the  half-starved.  And  I  do  not  bold  myaeif  at  ftU 
answered  by  any  reference  to  the  ordinations  of  Providence; 
for  Providence,  by   the   lite   reoaoaing,   ordinatea    dreadful 

revenges  and  retribut- — ■'  '  *'"'nk  that  in  the  iastinctirv 

offorta  of  humanity  U  to  advance  qoietly.  Pro- 

vidence clearly  ordina.  re  to  dispense  wilh  any 

such  references  in  eith' 

These  opinions  of  aye  been  seen  fully  ex- 

pressed in  many  a  pi  tion.  nor  bad  they  been 

intimated  even  coar  first  time.     They  were 

implied  in  the  follot  u  the  lines  oo  the  hiztfa- 

daj-  of  the  Princiirss  Aiuju . 

"  What  a  world,  were  baTDaD-kiad 

All  of  one  instructed  mini)  1 

What  a  world  to  rule,  to  please ; — 

To  ibare  'twixt  enterprise  and  eaael 

Graee/ul  mmnn-sjJaicmji  round 

From  the  court's  enchanUd  ground; 

Comfort  keeping  all  »ecnre.— 

I  never  addressed  any  congratulation  to  the  Queen  withotn 
implying  something  in  this  spirit ;  something  in  behali"  cf 
progress  and  the  poor : 

"  May  she  even/  day 
Set  some  neic  good  uimnirig  its  gmtlt  way 
By  meant  of  mild  and  anforbiddoi  men! 
And  when  the  aword  hath  bow'd  beneath  tlie  pen. 
May  ber  own  tine  n  patriarch  scene  unMd, 
As  far  surpassing  what  these  days  behold, 
E'en  in  the  thunderous  goAi,  iron  and  ■team. 
As  they  the  sccplic's  doubt,  or  wild  man's  dream  ! " 
(The  benediction  here  passes  from  the  political  to  the  religious 
future.) 

"And  to  this  end.— oh  !  to  (his  Christian  end, 
And  the  sure  cuminft  of  its  next  great  IVitiid, 
M«j  her  own  soal,  this  instant,  while  I  sing, 
lie  smiling,  as  beneath  some  angel's  wing. 
O'er  the  dear  life  in  lift,— the  small,  sweel,  new. 
Unselfish  self.- the  fliial  self  of  two; 
Bliss  of  her  future  eyes,  her  pillow'd  gaie. 
On  whom  a  mother's  heart  thinks  close,  and  prays," 

Line*  tin  Her  Majetty't  BirtAdau. 
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In  this  pamge  I  meant  to  express  a  hope  that  the  next  reign- 
ing soTcreign  wonld  see  a  great  advance  in  Christianity  itsei^ 
and  be  its  friend  accordingly.  But  I  did  not  state  what  I 
expected  that  advance  to  be.  I  now  feel  it  my  duty  to  be 
explicit  on  the  subject ;  and  the  reader  will  see  at  once  how 
<<  unorthodox  **  is  my  version  of  Christianityy  when  I  declare 
that  I  do  not  believe  one  single  dogma,  which  the  reaaon  that 
God  has  put  in  our  heads,  or  the  heart  tlmt  he  has  put  in  our 
bosoms,  revolts  at.  For  though  reason  cannot  settle  many 
undeniable  mysteries  that  perplex  us,  and  though  the  heart 
must  acknowledge  the  existence  of  others  from  which  it  can- 
not but  receive  pain,  yet  that  is  no  reason  why  mjsteriea 
should  be  palmed  upon  reason  of  which  it  sees  no  evidences 
whatever,  or  why  pain  should  be  forced  upon  the  heart,  for 
which  it  sees  grounds  as  little.  On  the  contrary,  the  mora 
mysteries  there  are  with  which  I  cannot  help  being  perplexed^ 
the  less  number  of  them  will  I  gratuitously  admit  for  the 
purpose  of  perplexing  my  brain  fkrther;  and  the  greater  the 
number  of  the  pains  that  arc  forced  upon  my  heart,  the  fewer 
will  I  be  absurd  enough  to  invite  out  of  ^  regicms  of  the 
unproveable,  to  afflict  me  in  addition.  What  evils  there  ar^ 
I  find,  for  the  most  part,  relieved  with  many  conaolatioiia: 
aome  I  find  to  be  neoessaiy  to  the  requisite  amount  of  good : 
and  every  one  of  them  I  find  to  come  to  a  termination;  for 
the  sufferers  either  are  cured  and  live,  or  are  killed  and  die  ; 
and  in  the  latter  case  I  see  no  evidence  to  prove,  that  a 
little  finger  of  them  aches  any  more.  This  palpable  revelar- 
tion,  then,  of  God,  which  is  called  the  universe,  oontaina  no 
evidence  whatsoever  of  the  thing  called  eternal  punishment ; 
and  why  should  I  admit  any  assertion  of  it  that  is  not  at  all 
palpable?  If  an  angel  were  to  tdl  me  to  believe  in  eternal 
punishment,  I  would  not  do  it,  for  it  would  better  become  me 
to  believe  the  angel  a  ddusicm  than  God  monstrous;  and  we 
make  hi»n  monstrous  when  we  make  him  the  author  of  eternal 
punishment,  though  we  have  not  the  courage  to  think  so. 
For  God*s  sake,  let  us  have  pety  enough  to  believe  him 
better.  I  gpeak  thus  boldly,  not  in  order  to  shock  anyboc^y 
whieh  it  wonld  distieM  me  to  think  I  did,  but  because  opanoBe 
eo  ■l^^^w'g  disiirnn  myself,  and  becanae  thej  <nig^t|  I  fkkkf 
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to  distren  everybody  cLw,  and  bo  be  pot  an  eud  lo.  OT  may 
readera  whom  I  may  shock,  I  beg  forgiveness.  Only  I  woulil 
entreat  them  Ui  reflect  how  tar  that  creed  can  he  in  dit 
right  vrhich  i-enders  it  sbocking  in  God'e  children  to  think  thf 
beat  of  their  Pather. 

I  respect  ali  churches  which  are  practically  good.  I  nxpect 
tie  ChoTch  of  England  in  particular,  for  ila  modente  pixeicisa 
of  power,  and  because  I  thinl  a  been  a  ble^ed  inediua 

of  tranalion  from  super!)titi(  zht  fiiitb-    Yet,  inasranck 

aa  I  am  of  opinion  that  tu  ir  killeth  and  the  spirit 

giveth  life,"  1  ani  looking  to  e  letter  iteelf  killed,  and 

the  spirit  giving  life,  for  me,  to  a  religion  Khieh     ' 

need  revolt  and  shock  nob" 

Bnt  it  becomes  me,  i  ise  my  book,  to  nwke  a 

greater  arowal ;   for  I  tliiri^  .  aasist,  in  however  small  x 

degree,  towards  smoothing  the  advent  of  a  great  and  inevitable 
change. 

It  Kccms  clear  to  mc,  from  all  which  is  occurring  in  Eiu'ope 
at  this  moment,  from  the  signa  iu  the  papal  chiireli,  ia  ou' 
own  churcli,  in  the  universal  talk  and  minds  of  men,  wheiht.- 
for  it  or  against  it,  that  the  knell  of  the  letter  of  Christianitr 
itself  has  struck,  and  that  it  is  time  for  us  to  inaugumte  and 
entlironc  llie  spirit.  I  was  in  hopes,  when  Pius  tlie  Xinlh 
first  made  his  appearance  in  Europe,  that  a  great  as  well  as 
good  man  liad  arisen,  competent  to  so  noble  a  task.  Vouug 
Jlaly,  let  loose  from  prison,  fell  at  his  feet ;  and  I  think,  iha: 
had  he  persevered  in  what  made  it  do  so,  all  Eurcijie  would 
have  fallen  at  his  feet,  and  tlie  papal  power  have  thus  profited 
hy  its  greatest  and  only  remaining  chance  of  retaining  the 
sceptre  of  the  Christian  world.  But  the  new  Pope  was  Irighi- 
encd  at  being  thought  one  of  tlie  "New  Christians"'  (as 
Lamartino  called  them);  he  hastened  to  issue  a  bull  declaring 
the  unalterableiiess  of  every  papal  dogma;  and  the  moment 
he  did  that,  he  signed  the  death-warrant  of  his  church, 
I*ognia,  whatever  may  bo  t!ie  convulsive  appearances  lo  the 
contrary  in  certain  feeble  quarters,  has  ceased  to  be  a  vital 
European  principle;  and  nothing  again  will  ever  he  uni- 
'^'sally  taken  for  Christianity,  but  tlie  religion  of  Irving 
and  Man ; — to  God,  as  tlic  Divine  Mind  which 
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bringi  good  and  beauty  out  of  blind-working  matter  ;  and  to 
Man,  as  God's  instrument  for  advancing  the  world  we  lire  in, 
and  OS  partaker  with  hia  fellow-men  of  miffering,  and  endea- 
dcavour,  and  enjoyment.  "  Reason,"  says  Milton,  "  is  choice;" 
and  where  is  to  be  found  a  religion  better  to  choose  than  this  7 
Immortality  is  a  hope  for  all,  which  it  ia  not  juft  to  make  & 
blesning  for  any  less  number,  or  a  misery  for  a  single  soul. 
Faith  depends  for  ita  credibility  on  its  worthineaa;  and  with- 
out "  works"  is  "  dead."  But  charity,  by  which  lovely  Greek 
word  is  not  to  be  understood  any  single  form  of  moral  grace 
and  kindness,  but  every  possible  form  of  it  conducive  to  love 
on  earth,  and  its  link  with  hearen,  is  the  only  line  qud  turn 
of  all  final  opinions  of  God  and  man. 

"  Behold  I  give  unto  you  a  new  commandment, — Lore  one 
another."  "  In  this  ye  fulfil  the  law  and  the  prophets,"  "  By 
their  froits  ye  shall  know  them."     "  God  is  Love." 

Such,  and  such  only,  are  the  texts  upon  which  sermona  will 
be  preached,  to  the  exclusion  of  whatsoever  ia  infernal  and 
unintelligible.  No  hell.  No  unfatherlincas.  No  monstrous 
exactions  of  assent  to  the  incredible.  No  impious  Atbanasian 
Creed.  No  creed  of  any  kind  but  such  as  proves  its  divine- 
ness  by  the  wish  of  all  good  hearts  to  believe  it  if  they  might, 
and  by  the  encouragement  that  would  be  given  them  to  beUeve 
it,  in  the  occlomationa  of  the  earth.  The  world  has  outgrown 
the  terrors  of  ita  childhood,  and  no  spurious  mistake  of  a 
saturnine  spleen  for  a  masculine  necessity  will  induce  a  return 
to  them.  Mankind  have  become  too  intelligent;  too  brave; 
too  impatient  of  being  chested,  and  threatened,  and  "  put  off;" 
too  himgry  and  thirsty  for  a  belter  state  of  things  in  the 
bcautiAil  planet  in  which  they  live,  and  the  bcnuty  of  which 
has  been  an  unceasing  exhortation  and  preface  to  the  result. 
By  that  divine  doctrine  wilt  all  men  gradually  come  to  know 
in  how  many  quarters  the  Divine  Spirit  has  appeared  among 
them,  and  what  suflicing  lessons  for  ihdr  guidance  they  have 
poesened  in  almost  eveiy  creed,  when  the  true  portions  of  it 
shall  hail  one  another  from  nation  to  nation,  and  the  mixture 
of  error  through  which  it  worked  has  become  unneceaary. 
For  God  is  not  honoured  by  supposing  him  a  niggard  of  hia 
bcun^.    Jenu  himself  was  not  divine  because  he  waa  Jsm, 
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but  becanse  he  hod  a  divine  and  loring  heart ;  itiid  "« 
such  greatness  hiis  appeared,  there  has  diTineness  xppemtt 
also,  OB  Gurely  as  the  Boiae  simshine  of  bearca  is  on  the  non- 
tain  topB  of  caat  and  west.  . 

Such  arc  the  doclriaea,  and  noch  only,  accompaiiM  by  e^  I 
poutions  of  the  bvautiee  and  wondere  of  Giid'n  gnftt  book  of 
the  universe,  which  will  be  preached  in  the  tempts  of  tin 
earth,  mcluding  the  oved   country,  England,  tit 

besratifU]  old  ivied  .  heir  green  ncighboorhood^ 

then,  for  the  first  tj'  iy  uncontradicted  and  ban 

venly;    with   not  »  em  more  terrible  than  A»  J 

stormy  yet  sweet  oi  i  to  the  benefic«at  vinda  wml  1 

tempests  ;  and  do  e  or  hereaAer,  Hat  eao  d» 

tnrb  the  quiet  as  res,  or  the  wcJcume  of  tho 

nev-bom  darling. 

And  that  such  a  consnmmation  may  come  slowly  but  mrely, 
without  intermission  in  its  advance,  and  with  not  an  injury  lo 
a  living  soul,  will  be  the  last  prayer,  as  it  must  needs  be 
among  the  latest  words,  of  the  author  of  this  book. 


CHAPTER  XXVI. 
LIFE  DRAWING  TOWARDS  ITS  CLOSE. 
When  I  closed  the  preceding  chapter,  which  terminated  the 
first  edition  of  this  biography,  I  did  not  think  it  would  b« 
followed  by  one  like  the  present.  I  fancied  I  should  go  on, 
living  as  I  did  before,  reading  and  writing  aa  usual,  working 
placidly  rather  than  otherwise  to  the  last,  reckoning  confi- 
dently on  my  being  survived  by  every  one  of  my  family,  old 
as  well  as  young,  and  closing  my  days,  if  with  no  great 
applause  from  Biith  of  my  fellow -creatures  as  had  read  me  or 
heard  of  me,  yet  witli  no  reproach  from  any  of  them,  and 
something  like  regret  from  alL. 

This  latter  portion  of  my  life,  trying  soever  as  much  of  the 
rest  of  it  had  b(.'eii,  has  turned  out  to  be  the  most  trying  of 
the  whole.     It  has  had  at  the  wuuc  lime  sonic  sweets  an  well 
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as  bitten,  and  I  hare  never  been  without  the  comforts  of  a 
hopeful  and  nnembittered  religion. 

Fortunatelj,  the  necessity  of  squaring  the  size  of  the  new 
edition  of  this  biogri^hj  to  that  of  the  series  of  publications 
in  which  it  is  to  appesr,  has  required,  that  what  I  have  to 
aay,  in  continuation  and  completion  of  it  up  to  the  present 
moment,  should  be  put  into  as  brief  a  compass  as  possible; 
and  with  the  comforts  of  this  inexpressible  relief  (for  I  had 
been  given  to  understand  otherwise)  I  proceed. 

The  first  disquiet  I  experienced  was  owing  to  mistakes 
respecting  the  book  itself;  some  of  which  greatlj  surprised 
me.  One  was,  that  I  had  mentioned  a  friend  in  a  disparaging, 
nay,  in  an  ironical  manner,  when  I  intended  him  a  positive 
compliment,  and  one  of  no  little  amount.  Another,  I  fear 
(for  I  could  construe  the  intimation  in  no  other  manner),  con- 
sisted in  supposing  that  I  had  undervalued  a  friend  for  one 
cf  his  very  accomplishments,  when  I  never  dreamt  of  such  a 
thing,  nor  in  &ct  thought  of  the  accomplishment  at  all,  but 
as  a  matter  in  which  it  pleased  his  great  genius  to  interest 
itsel£  A  third  mistake,  stUl  more  extraordinary,  gave  out 
that  I  had  not  mentioned  another  firiend  at  all,  whom  I  ex- 
pressly and  honourably  recorded.  And  not  to  mention  mis- 
takes of  critics,  equally  proveable  by  the  simple  statement 
of  fiicts  (though  most  of  those  gentlemen  were  very  kind  to 
the  book,  and  expressed  so  much  personal  good-will  as  to 
warrant  me  in  thinking  ray  thanks  would  please  them),  one  of 
them,  who  had  got  into  a  position  of  authority  which  he  was 
not  equal  to,  and  whom  I  had  unfortunately  met  a  little  while 
before  at  a  dinner-party,  when  I  had  occasion  to  differ  with 
him  in  almost  all  he  sud,  took  me  to  task  for  having  written 
books  at  all,  and  not  stuck  to  a  prudent  clerkship  in  the  War 
Office.  I  thought  this  at  first  a  singular  objection  for  a  Jew 
(for  such,  I  was  told,  he  was),  seeing  that  I  had  been  a  fiiend 
of  the  Jews  all  my  life,  and  an  advocate  for  their  emanci- 
pation firom  all  undvic  restrictions.  But  then,  to  say  nothing 
of  the  dinner,  I  found  that  he  was  a  converted  Jew. 

These  things  disturbed  me,  and  did  me  disservice  ;  but  the 
mistakes  respecting  friends  were  all  cleared  up,  and  the  most 
uncomfortable  of  my  feelings  had  lain  in  those — so  I  had 
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nothing  TcmaJDJug  at  heart  to  complain  of.  Among  the  nti^ 
pleasant  li-ttcrs,  too,  ivhicli  I  received  about  the  book  from 
readers  old  nnd  new,  two  in  parlicular  vonld  have  made  me 
amwids  Ibr  much  worse  treatmcDt  than  I  recciTed  from  i^ 
bilious  quitter  of  the  synagogue ;  one  from  a  man  of  lofty 
gcnina,  whom  1  hesitate  to  name,  because  I  have  no  rigli^ 
perhftpE,  to  boast  of  what  maj  have  been  a  mere  inipolM  tf 
his  good-nature  at  tlie  tot  longrfttulating  me  on  bamag 

been  victorious  in  my  st  itli  the  perplexities  of  good 

and  evil ;  and  another  frou  ear  friend  the  late  Doke  of 

Devonshire,  whom  I  do  Ause  it  give.s  me  an  oppoc- 

tunity  for  saying  how  f  ru  to  his  memory  for  acts  of 

kindness  never  to  be  fc 

Towards  the  close  of  J49,  a  proposidon  was  m»ie 

to  me  fer  the  revival,  in  ^  Jnn,  of  the  Zontha  Jimmat, 

which  had  been  published  under  my  name.  It  was  revind 
nccordingly,  and  had  to  boast  of  contributions  from  dioin- 
guisliod  friends  ;  but  it  failed — partly,  perhaps,  tor  want  of 
acci'rd;iiice  with  other  pens  concerned ;  but  cliieflv  from  tiia 
smallness  cf  the  means  which  the  proposers  had  tliought  STUii- 
cicat  for  its  establishment. 

I  had  scarcely  become  reconciled  to  this  disappointnunt, 
ivheii  the  impending  clanger  wa^  disclosed  to  me  of  a  dcraestic 
calamity  of  which  I  had  not  had  the  least  suspicion.  It  was 
the  ccusmnpiion  of  a  beloved  son,  my  youngest,  the  same  who 
has  been  mentioned  as  having  I'teii  bom  during  my  scjr-um 
ill  Iialy.  and  of  whom  it  was  a-.lde.i  in  the  first  edition,  that 
fivni  ihac  horn-  lo  tlie  one  in  which  I  was  irriting  he  had  been 
a  comfort  to  his  parents.  Lc!  the  reader  judge  with  what 
feelings  I  write  of  him  now.  lie  was  just  reaching  hi<  thir- 
tieth year.  He  had  not  liv,£d  aw.iy  from  home  during  ilie 
whole  time,  with  the  excepnon  of  some  nine  or  ten  moctliii. 
He  was  one  of  the  most  amiable,  interesting,  and  s\-mpath;:.iiig 
of  human  beings,  a  musician  by  nature,"  modulalins  sweet 
fohmtaries  on  the  pianofort<^-a  'bom  poet  of  the  tender  do- 
ai«*c  sort,  tliough  in  his  modestv  he  had  taken  too  late  to 
«  caJti^Uon  of  the  art,  and  left  little  that  was  finished  u 


■^  fiw  it;   and   he  w 


ntthi« 


ready  lo  do  gv-od  otficw 


expense,  that  I  am  not  sure  the  fir-^i  sced>  . 
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hia  diatonper  were  not  produced  by  ui  act  almoat  identicsl 
with  that  wbich  was  the  death  of  my  mother,  and  aggravated 
by  his  first  nndergoing  fatigue  in  aaiatiug  the  wayfariog  and 
the  poor.  For  nearly  two  years  I  saw  him  lading  before  my 
eyes ;  and  a  like  time  elapsed  before  he  ceased  to  be  the  chief 
occupation  of  my  tlioughts.  For  nine  mouths  it  was  all  but 
a  monom.inia  with  me  ;  and  I  devoutly  thanked  Heaven  for 
having  twice  in  the  courae  of  my  life  undergone  tlie  like 
haun^ng  of  one  idea,  and  so  leamt  to  hope  that  it  might  ter- 
minate. I  mention  this  to  comfort  such 'persons  as  liare  ex- 
perienced the  like  suffering.  My  son's  Christian  name  was 
Vincent.  This  is  only  the  Hecond  time  I  have  dared  to  write 
it.  He  died  at  the  close  of  October,  in  the  year  1852,  and  was 
buried  in  beautiful  Kensal  Green,  my  own  final  bed-clmmbcr,  I 
trust,  in  this  world,  towards  which  I  often  look  in  my  svUtaiy 
walks,  with  eyes  at  once  most  melancholy,  yet  consoled. 

I  add  a  sonnet  of  his  writing,  not  because,  though  very 
good,  it  was  the  best  thing  he  could  do,  as  verses  which  he 
left  unfinished  bear  witneM;  but  because  it  cliovcs  the  sweet- 
ness of  his  nature.  For  his  whole  life  was  of  a  piece  with  it, 
though  it  was  not  called  upon  to  act  in  that  [tarticukr  maouer. 

THE  DEFOKUED  CHILD. 
An  angel,  priioD'J  ia  sn  infaDt  frame 

()f  mortal  uckotrsi  ind  deformity, 

Looks  patlentl7  tnm  out  that  langiiid  ere, 
Matured,  and  ieeniiD|{  large,  with  pain.    The  name 
Of  "  happy  childhcxxl "  mocki  his  nioTcaiunti  tame. 

So  propp'd  with  nllcout  crutch;  or  forced  to  lie 

Baiher  than  lit,  in  its  frail  chair,  and  try 
To  taste  tJie  plesiurc  of  the  unihartd  game. 

He  doesi  and  fclntlj  daps  his  wlther'd  hands 
To  SM  huw  brother  Willie  cuoght  tlic  tMlli 
Kind  brother  Williv,  itrong.  jet  genlle  all : 

Twu  he  that  placed  him,  where  his  chair  now  stands, 
In  that  warm  corner  'gainst  tlie  luuny  wall, — 

Ood,  In  that  brother,  gave  him  more  than  lands. 

It  wsa  a  colder  break  of  dawn  than  osunl,  but  C|ual]j 
beautiiiil,  aa  if,  in  both  respects,  it  came  tu  take  him  away, 
when  my  aon  died.  His  last  worda  were  poetry  iu«X  A 
dasa  of  water  had  been  given  him  at  Iiia  rcjiuat ;  aai  on 
ieeling  the  lefialunent  of  it,  he  said,  "  1  diitik  tiM  ibonuaff." 


J 

t  aatStS 
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And  there  are  tLoee  wiio  vooid  penmde  tl%.i 
beantijal  sool  will  nerer  be  aeea  by  ib  n 
tfta  be  filled?  so  tl«t  ibere  oIumU  iMtwlien  tw  « 

fcr  tke  wolf     Tbit  ia  impoMible.     A 

extit,  aa  !«%  *■  ikn  «r  Bta^^  aad  ibeir  (wderly  in itm  ^ 

asjwHere?     Tliat  m  eertaia.     "Whj  ^en  iftwnld  aitj  auA 
ponkos  af  bemtypenifa,  idten  tbete  ia  do  Deed  of  tl^ 
peridung?     Andv'      '      "   '  ej  not  lire  on,  atnd  dri^  i^ -< 
Ao&e  lean  as  the^  lin^,  aoce  God  has  ao  mit 

na  kn;  fcpr  tt,  wl  tat  have  done  bo  ?     Aa  lit   ' 

teaieacj  to  aleqt  :  and  bariu&^r  of  daep^  a»  ^ 

dnne  Hke  duo — i  e  of  it — ^ia  tbe  Mogvaj  aal  ] 

harbinger  of  vital  ide  lo  desire.    Do  we  a*qfx» 

tfaaA  God  Bukes  t  of  an^ thing,  irithoat  toleni^ 

ig^  die  nnutmdcn 

I  tocJc  what  refuge  I  ootud  trom  this  and  other  affictkni 
in  a  task  wliich  I  had  long  been  anxious  to  exeeme,  and 
which,  as  I  was  now  verging  on  the  time  of  life  usually  allotted 
to  human  existence,  I  thought  I  might  not  Ltu  to  perfcrm  « 
all,  if  I  did  not  hasten  it.  This  was  tho  completion  of  tlie 
work  which  I  have  alluded  to  bel'ore  under  its  first  title  rf 
Chriitianifm,  or  Bdief  and  Unbdief  Reconciled,  mid  wltich  I 
now  tuliirged  and  finished,  and  entitled  the  Jltli-jiiin  i>r  iif 
Httirt.  I  knew  it  could  produce  me  no  money;  was  asiianirJ 
indeed  of  being  tinder  the  necessity  of  letting  it  pav  such  ^l' 
its  expenses  aa  it  could ;  and  to  a  sense  of  this  waste  of 
precious  time  (as  my  friend,  the  converted  Jew,  would  iiave 
called  ii),  I  liad  to  add  the  uneasiness  arising  from  a  fi'ar,  lot. 
iu  spite  (if  all  my  endeavours  to  the  contrary,  and  niv  wish  W 
offend  nobody  more  than  it  could  help,  I  ahoutd  displease  rome 
of  the  friends  whose  attachment  and  adherence  to  lue  under 


rials  I   most  valued. 


tliat  I  could  here  say  more  of  the  book,  than  from  the  limit* 
assigned  me  I  find  [w.-fiible.  I  had  hoped  lo  say  much,  uiiii  W 
enlarge  on  that  remarkable  state  of  existing  religious  un^si- 
neim,  which  I  cannot  but  regard  aa  one  of  the  hut  phases  of 
transition  from  inconsistent  and  embittered  modes  of  fiijtb  to 
one  imire  at  jtcace  wilh  itself,  ultjmaiely  destined  lo  be  wholly 
BO  wilh  God,  man,  and  futurity.   In  the  first,  ikiuteat,  and  even 
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tttrUd  dawn  of  the  advent  c^  that  time,  I  eee  the  topa  of  our 
cbnrch  Keeples,  old  and  new,  touched  by  a.  light  long  looked 
ibr,  long  announced,  long  in  qurit  against  letter  prepared  for 
tod  produced  hy  the  divinest  hearta  that  hare  appeared  on 
earth,  \aj  difierent  from  polemical  prelate*  or  the  threaten- 
ing miatalcea  of  many  men  ;  and  it  was  by  the  unoerity  of  my 
belief  in  the  sufficdcncy  of  thoae  hearts,  and  of  what  th^  have 
done  for  the  coming  agea  (which  it  was  only  my  humble 
buaincee  to  collect  and  record,  aa  a  help  towarda  bettor  ler- 
Ticei),  that  I  found  myaelf  happily  relieved  trota  the  anzie^ 
slloded  to  respecting  the  feelings  of  friends;  not  oneof  vhooi, 
from  their  highest  to  humblest  qnarten,  gave  me  the  kaat 
reason  to  suppose  that  I  had  done  anything  bnt  even  increav 
their  good-will.  For  which  good  ioane  God  and  their  good 
Itearts  be  thanked.  Perhaps  it  is  better,  upon  the  whole,  that 
the  book  in  qoealion,  the  Religion  of  tlu  Heari,  should  be  left 
to  rtand  apart  for  conndention  from  the  present  boc^  and  K 
Kpe$k  for  itself  to  ihuae  who  choose  to  consult  it ;  for  my  creed, 
however  as  serious  upon  lerioua  points  as  eternity  itself,  bong, 
Bererthekss,  as  cheerful  as  its  freedom  from  cruel  terrors  give* 
it  a  right  to  be,  I  have  never  yet  been  able  to  fr^e  myaelf 
from  the  per^dexity  caused  to  me  as  a  furtherer  of  it,  between 
the  profeentsial,  and  as  it  were  exemphuy  kind  of  gnvi^ 
expected  of  the  incukators  of  any  creed,  and  the  natural 
qiirils,  and  old  cbeeriul  style  of  intercourse  with  my  readers 
in  ordinaiy,  which  the  very  nature  of  my  religion*  convictions 
tends  not  only  to  warrant  but  to  increase.  Heaven,  we  may 
be  assured,  which  has  been  pleawd  to  gill  us  with  smiles  as 
veil  aa  lean,  and  with  hearty  laughter  itaclf,  does  not  weigh 
oar  levity,  no,  nor  our  gravity  either,  in  any  such  scale  of 
narrowness,  m  the  dulneas  or  dictatorialncw  of  the  would-be 
ezduBVcly  pioos  aanme  the  privilege  of  determining. 

"Alait 
Lite  sadtcB  and  tsai*  ttpoa  an  hAnt's  boe. 
Who  wonders  at  blnuelT,  snd  st  sacb  thliigi 
In  othets'  (koes,  my  swUt  ttmotAt*  are  mixed." 

One  of  the  last  things  that  was  said  to  me  by  my  dying 
■on  ezpravd  his  adheaion  to  the  religion  in  that  book  ;  and 
the  first  adhoent  which  it  had,  and  who  was  the  itno^ieit  in 
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expree^g  to  me  the  comfort  wliicb  it  gave  lier — •!  keep 
potdng  olT  tliL'  mcutioa  of  what  I  must  nay,  but  titn«r  nml 
□eceseity  press  me — was  the  partner  of  uty  life  for  marc  tlua 
half  ft  century ;  {ax  I  vaa  married  nearly  as  long  ngo,  and  I 
knew  her  Bome  years  before  minTiage.  She  ibllowed  hw  wa 
at  the  b^iming  of  1857,  end  lies  near  him  in  the  kune 
groond.  I  (lore  to  say  little  more.  1  now  Ecemed — and  it 
has  become  n  consolati  tne — to  belong  as  lauch  to  tha 

next  World  aa  to  this,  ulc  I  know  exactly  how  I  shall 

feel  when  I  die ;  mor  .  half,  perhaps,  unwilling  to  ^, 

iDasmach  as  pangi  a  .  tlie  process,  and  life,  by  iu 

nature,  is  not  made  i  .  be  parted  with ;  birt  a«  iar  aa 

afitetiona  are  con<  Kurowing  to  leave  thoM  thu 

still  lemain  to  bo  ,  naif  solaced — I  think  1  eouU 

even  lay  rejoicing,  i  jot  for  them — in  the  hope  of 

meeting  with  those  that  are  gone.  My  wife  was  a  wnm^n  of 
great  generosity,  great  freedom  from  every  himl  of  jeali-usv. 
great  superiority  to  illusions  frmn  tl:e  ordinary  shows  of  pros- 
perity. Iu  all  tlie  hazards  to  whifh  I  imt  our  little  Iln■an^  in 
the  pursuit  of  what  I  thought  il.  my  duly  to  do  in  fu rlh-.- ranee 
of  social  advantemonls,  and  .'ill  the  injury  which  re;illy  re- 
aultcd  lo  tlieui,  she  never  uttered  a  word  of  objection.  Slie 
WHS  lis  unei'Uii'laining  during  the  worst  storms  vf  our  .iJver- 
tiity,  as  she  wiis  during  those  tit  se;t  in  our  Italian  leraje. 
She  had  a  fine  eye  tor  art,  as  she  sliowed  early  in  lilo,  wlitn 
wholly  untaught,  by  cutting  a  litik  head  of  Homer  in  clav, 
ivhieh  llr.  ^\'v>^t  pronounced  to  he  of  "  extraordinary  pro- 
mise ;"  and  i-lie  suhseijuentiv  surprised  everybi^dy  wiih  li'T 
facihiy  in  cultiiig  profiles  of  our  friends  in  p;i|ier,  so  ini* 
to  spirit  as  wfU  as  letter,  iis  to  make  them  laugh  at  the  ia- 
Kfaulaneous  recognition  of  the  likenes.-!,  ^Vilkie  (afterwards 
Sir  David)  was  among   their  admirers,  and   (to   u<e   his 
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iDtended  but  lUnidviBed  treatment  of  her  oonttitadon  in  girl- 
hood had  brought  on  a  life-long  spitting  of  blood,  which  was 
only  lessened  by  the  years  of  acute  rheumatism,  that  in  de- 
priving her  of  all  power  of  locomotion  tdtimately  lolled  her ; 
though  such  is  the  strength  given  to  weakness  itself  by  a 
quiet  domestic  life,  and  the  care  of  a  good  physician  (Dr. 
Southwood  Smith,  famous  for  keeping  friends  in  delicate 
health  alive),  that  she  outlived  many  another  physician  who 
had  augured  her  a  brief  existence,  and  she  died  at  the  age  of 
sixty-nine.  I  wonder  how  I  can  talk  of  these  things  as 
calmly  as  I  do ;  but  I  myself  am  in  my  seventy-fifth  year, 
and  I  seem  to  be  speaking  more  of  those  whom  I  am  to  join 
again  shortly  than  of  such  as  have  left  me  at  a  distance. 
Like  them  too,  though  alive  I  decay ;  and  when  I  go  to  bed, 
and  lie  awhile  on  my  back  before  turning  to  sleep,  I  often 
seem  to  be  rehearsing,  not  without  complacency  or  something 
better,  the  companionship  of  the  grave. 

May  all  of  us  who  desire  to  meet  elsewhere  do  so,  and  be 
then  shown  the  secret  of  the  great,  the  awful,  yet,  it  is  to  be 
trusted,  the  beautiful  riddle ;  for  why  (let  it  be  asked  again) 
so  much  half-beauty  here,  and  such  need  for  completing  it,  if 
complete  it  is  not  to  be  ?     I  do  not  think  that  enough  has 
l)ecn  made  of  that  argument  from  analogy,  divine  as  was  the 
mind  of  Plato  that  siiggested  it.     Oh,  why  did  any  kind  of 
religious  creed  ever  put  such  injustice  into  its  better  portion, 
as  to  render  it  possible  for  any  of  the  Maker*s  infirm  creatures 
to  wish  it  might  not  be  true,  even  for  others*  sskcs?     For  my 
part,  infirm  as  I  am,  I  fear  it  not  for  myself  or  for  my  body, 
trusting,  as  I  do,  to  that  only  kind  of  divineness  which  it  is 
possible  for  me  to  believe  in ;  which  has  itnlf  made  it  impos- 
sible for  me  to  believe  otherwise.   As  to  the  fulfilment  of  these 
yearnings  on  earth  to  be  made  entire  in  a  fhture  state,  I  can  no 
more  believe  in  the  existence  of  regions  in  space  where  €rod  has 
made  half-orbs  in  their  heavens,  as  half-oranges  on  their  trees, 
than  I  can  believe  He  will  fail  to  make  those  anxious  half- 
satisfied  natures  of  ours  which  thus  craTC  for  completeness,  as 
entire  and  rounded  in  that  which  they  craTC  for,  as  any  other 
fruits  of  his  hands. 

To  return  to  the  business  of  the  brief  portion  of  life  that 

29 
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rcmnins  to  mc: — I  have  only  two  more  circomstanoee  to  pM^  j 
dcularise ;  both  vary  pleasaat  in  themselves,  though  occnrnng 
amidst  a  multitude  of  ousieties  cansed  by  vicdsutndcfl  in  ibe 
tbittmea,  and  bereavements  in  ^e  homes,  of  dear  friends  tai 
conncctioiis;  the  woi'st  of  which  is,  sa  far  m  one's  self  iscto- 
cemcd,  th^  one  cannot  make  little  nicauB  fill  up  loi^  wi«h«8. 
(iood  God!  how  easy  would  it  be  for  some  persons,  and  how 
iirtle  meritorious  because  east        '    '  out  ilioiiauids  from  Aeir 


pockets,  it'  tliey  liad  Uiem,  ^  to  fill  Bucfa  pockets  m     i 

have  been  too  open  to  otbsi  n&y  (and  I  could  aol  put     '. 

liie  case  stronger)  as  it  is  imj  for  some  to  conoeivo  it. 

But  to  return  ts  the  circa  es  allnded  to.     The  first 

was  the  publication  of  an      "  i  edition  of  my  coUectcd 

poems,  proposed  (o  me  and  ca  it  in  Boston  by  my  friend 

Mr.  Lee,  one  of  the  illustrious  mmii  r  of  the  Lees  of  Yir^nia, 
connections  of  Washington,  and  brothtr  fijundcrs  with  him  of 
the  Republic;  and  the  otlicr  (which  soimds  like  an  anti- 
climax; but  is  not  so,  for  n  reason  which  I  shall  prosenilr 
mention),  the  appearance  at  last  of  a  second  of  my  plays  a:  a 
Iiondon  theatre,  tlie  one  enlilled  Lovers'  Amaicmfiils,  nf  the 
nature  of  which  an  accoimt  lias  been  given  on  s  preiioLS 
occasion. 

Both  these  circumstances  of  late  occurrence  liave  been  verj 
precious  to  me  ;  the  first  becau^  of  the  luiiversal  burst  of 
good-will  towards  me  which  it  called  forth  from  the  AmiTJcan 
press,  showing  the  heartiness  wit!i  which  the  nation  met  t!ic 
regrets  of  their  kinsman  at  haviufr  in  a  moment  of  inipaliencf 
with  their  booksellers  confounded  the  f,>elinps  of  the  nation 
with  a  mistake  in  its  ordinances;  and  the  second  circniastanee, 
first,  because  tlie  play  brought  forth  a  like  manifestation  of 
regard  from  the  whole  of  the  London  press,  showing  an  in- 
crease rather  than  a  loss  of  old  sympathies ;  and  secondly, 
because,  on  the  first  night  of  its  performance,  the  auihence 
called  for  mo  with  ilie  same  fer^-onr  as  on  the  appearance  ef 
the  Ltgeml  of  Florence,  and  I  felt  myself  again,  as  it  were, 
m  the  warm  arms  of  my  fellow-creatures,  unmistaken.  and 
"     r  to  be  morbidized  more. 


sufficiontiy 


pros.'?   to   either   cnunlrj-   the  jVy 


0  circumstances  gave  me,  and  the  good  which  ib-y 
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have  done  me.  They  would  have  been  more  than  a  a^-off 
against  the  most  painful  portion  of  my  life,  if  those  whom  I 
have  lost  had  sunrived  to  partake  the  pleasurOi  and  those  who 
remain  to  me  liad  not  had  trials  of  their  own.  But  the 
pleasure  is  great  still,  and  is  shared  still,  to  the  comfort  of  us 
all;  and  the  approach  of  my  night-time  is  even  yet  adorned 
with  a  break  in  the  clouds,  and  a  parting  smile  of  the  sunset. 
May  we  all  meet  on  some  future  day  among  the  vortex  of 
living  multitudes,  the  souls  of  the  dead,  where  *'  all  tears  shall 
be  wiped  off  from  all  faces;**  or,  in  another  view  of  futurity, 
before  that  time  arrives,  may  we  all  meet  in  one  of  Plato's 
vast  cycles  of  re-existence,  experiencing  the  sum-total  of  all 
that  we  have  ever  experienced  and  enjoyed  before,  only  under 
those  circumstances  of  amelioration  in  the  amount  which 
progresfdve  man  has  been  made  to  look  for,  and  with  no 
necessity  for  the  qualification  of  errors  excepted. 


POSTSCRIPT. 


The  event  which  was  anticipated  in  the  last  chi^pter  was  not 
long  delayed.  Leigh  Hunt  died  on  the  28th  of  August,  1859 ; 
and  he  was  buried  in  the  place  of  his  choice,  Kensall  Green 
Cemetery. 

He  had  for  about  two  years  been  manifestly  declining  in 
strength.    Although  well  aware  of  the  grand  cause,  and  more 
than  content  to  meet  the  will  of  his  Creator,  be  still  retained 
a  keen  interest  in  life,  and  with  characteristic  cheerfulness 
constantly  hoped  that  some  new  plan — aome  change  of  diet, 
or  of  place — ^would  restore  him  for  a  few  years  more  of  com- 
panionship with  surviving  friends.     Juat  two  months  before 
completing  his  seventy-fifth  year,  he  quietly  sank  to  rest    He 
had  come  to  the  end  of  the  chapter  which  the  reader  has  just 
perused;    but  the  volumes  were  still  awaiting  one  or  two 
finishing  touches,  and  it  was  left  for  other  hands  to  dose. 

For  tome  months  before  the  end  he  had  been  planning 
a  removal  from  his  cottage  at  Hammersmith  to  London,  in 
Older  to  be  nearer  to  his  eldest  son  and  aome  of  his  most 
valued  friends;  for  he  felt  a  renewed  appetite  for  interoourse 
with  other  minds.    In  the  interval,  he  was  to  visit  some  few 
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friends  ont  of  town,  espedally  Southwood  Sioitb,  and  Cfairin 
liejmcU,  who  lived  near  at  hand.  It  is  an  intetcsting  in- 
cident, that  his  very  last  efibrti  were  devoted  to  aid  the  re!»- 
tivcs  of  Shelley  in  viitdicatjog  the  memoiy  of  tlie  friend  wbo 
lirtd  gone  so  nianj  years  before  him.  Among  the  passing  vian 
(if  these  later  days  was  one  to  his  old  friend  Charles  Oilier,  wbo 
contributed  soch  important  materials  to  the  Shelley  Mentorioit; 
ii  rained  companion  be*  "  '  "Uier's  eon,  Edmund,  who 
■Koa  engaged  in  the  s  task.      Another  of  hit 

litest  visits  was  paid  oi  ee,  and  solace,  an  admiT' 

;iblo  friend  whose  excel  amed  btit  lately  to  sj^re- 

{.'jate  at  its  full.     The  i  '  and  gentleness,  of  moni 

T>eanty  and  failhfiil  g  r  upon  him  as  the  clear 

ti-ening  closed  in. 

When  he  went  to  visii  )  at  Patoey,  he  stifl  car- 

ried with  him  his  work  and  the  books  he  more  immodiaidy 
wanted.  Although  liia  bodily  powers  had  been  giving  way, 
his  most  conspicuous  qualities — liis  menioiy  for  books,  and  hi; 
ufiection — remained  :  aud  when  his  hair  was  ivhjtc,  when  liii 
juujilc  chest  had  grown  slender,  when  the  very  prnporlion  of 
his  height  had  visibly  lessened,  his  step  was  still  n.'ady,  and  Iiii 
'lark  eyes  brightened  at  every  happy  expression  and  at  every 
thought  of  kindness.  His  death  was  simply  oxh.iusfioii  :  hn 
bri'ke  off  his  work  to  lie  down  and  repose.  So  gentle  was  iliv 
(itial  approach,  tliat  he  scarcely  recognized  it  till  tlie  very  !:i{r, 
and  then  it  came  without  terrors.  His  physical  sn£ferinj7  lu.I 
not  been  severe  ;  at  the  latest  hour  he  said  that  his  only  "  u;i- 
f^isincss  "  was  failing  breath.  And  that  failing  breath  was  ustd 
to  express  his  sense  of  the  inexliaiistiblc  kindnessi's  he  ha^ 
received  from  the  lamily  who  had  been  so  unexpectedly  made 
his  nurses, — to  draw  from  one  of  his  sons,  by  minute,  e.iirtr, 
;md  searching  questioIl^  all  that  he  could  leani  about  the  !aie.-i 
vicissitudes  and  growing  hopes  of  Italv,— to  oak  the  friends  and 
chikhcn  around  him  for  news  of  those  whom  he  loved,— and 
to  send  love  and  messages  to  the  absent  who  luved  him. 
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Vol.  I.  THE  FOnNDATIOSS,  with  ai  Plates,  price 31. 3«.  Snd  EditlOB, 
Vol.  U.  THE  SEA   STOBI8S,  with  20  PUte«,  price  2/.  a*. 
Vol.  nL  THE  FALL.iritl  •"™ 'ceU.  lU.Grf. 


y/fc  Seven  Lamps  t  eeittre. 

Sa-oad  Eililion,  tcllh  Fimrtcci  riulet  drawn  hj  the  Author.     Tmperia!  Sco 

"HI  'Th«  »mHi  IjimiH        1  ,       ,  ,■        "Ur. kiAin'iimilLMira  •iiaiimiitii1i»>>l7ih<    i 

iiiuli.-ntiiiiitllr.  Kuihiii  L'  iiii>rki<]rknniiii.liwinrM>ui»sn*UviLy[*in(    I 

rhPlnHlig  vaiilddr<i*nt'LlLiM'i  li  ,i      l  ,.   i ,-i  .ir  lkb  purpura  kDd  biiiil(M*«  or  VI.  IHId  *itb  ■     I 

tliqinDnlUt.thd4t*lJir.  Hill  lijuUn  \i  kihih"  plhii-p'  c-.pDiTn&u  I  ptf  rlcb  nli4  clowlng  Iahelibipu  IWI  0 

ur  Inttnlcllvo  lailUr,  M  wn  u  ih'^  Arii-^c     Tin-  tanuuC  liul  E«ll  w>irrrfiill>  111  priBturliitfft  IT. 41 


JVotes  on  the  Pictni'e  -E.i-hil>itions  of  ISt^D. 

I  Fi/l/i  Thoasaud.     I'rUc  One  Sh<tti«y. 

Lectures  on  Architecture  and  Painting. 

■  With  Fuartetn  Catt,  drawn  bii  Uie  Aullvr.     SecunJ  EJiliuH.      Crorn  Ho. 

I  Price  8«.  M.  Holt. 

I    The  Political  Economy  of  Art.     PrUe  2s.  gj.  cI-aL 
A  Portrait  of  John    Buskin,  Esq.,    Kugi-aval  I. 

j  F.  Wiyi.i.,  from  a  J)r(itr'uhi  hj  CtaiViGZ  Kichmo.nd. 

I  Prints,  One  Cium ;  I„Ji,i  Prv.f^,  Tico  Cuinois. 


SMITH,   EIJ3EK    ANH    CO. 


NEW  WOBES  ON  INDIA  AND  THE   EAST. 


CHRISTIANmr  IN  INDIA.   By  Jobn 

WiLLIAH    KlTB.      8tO,     price     16l. 

clotb. 


UFE  AND  CORRESPONDENCE  OF 
SIR  JOHN  MALCOLM,  Q.C.B. 
By  J.  W.  Kate,  8  vol«.,  8vo,  viiL 
Portrait.    Price  38*.  cloth. 


inSjti  oicrj thing  u 


BRITISH  RULE  IN  INDIA.  Sixlh 
Thouiand.  By  Hariitet  Mabti- 
KEAr.    Price  Si.  Sd.  clotb. 


UFE  AND  CORRESPONDENCE  OF 
LORD  METCALFE.  B7  J.  W. 
Kaii.     New  anJ  Cheap  Edition, 


a   vol! .  small   put   Bvo,  with    SUQQE8TION3    TOWARDS    THE 
Purtrait,  price  li«.  doth.  I        FUTURE      GOVERNMENT     OF 

■^dHfcJ     hihui     h»„      hi^tb.  INDIA.    By  Harriet  Mabtisead. 

SS%^Sn«!ii»m««rDM^«™ibe«r         Second  Edit ioQ.  Demy  8 ¥0.  Price 

■nrivijQdMdHor  Lortt  XtuWB.    .    .    .    Tb*  £1^  cloth. 


"""LKfcJISS''"  "^ 


EIGHT  MONTHS'  CAMPAIGN 
AGAINST  THE  BENGAL  SE- 
POYS, DURINQ  THE  MUTINY, 
1S97.    By  Colonel  George  Bocb- 

I  cniEs,   C.B.,  Bengal   Hone    Ar- 

tillery.    With  plans.    Poit  Sro, 

I  Price  r».  ed.  cloth. 


PAPBtS    OF   THE    LATE    LORD    pi^.'iafud  «"i;Jrii'iS!'SS!ni.£:u^S 
METCALFE.     By   J.  W.  Katb.    "I:'S™%"^2;^ii!tr2,SSll.'«.T 

Ti o 1„  ....    -i-.i.  »ui«r«oUllJ  aDqiul&Md  wllb  tba  "£«*  IjJ^ 


Demy  Sto,  price  16*.  cloth. 

■pmilAlLtv  ibfatui  V  or  Bphlkmiphl  A I  m  A(««n«i. 


Ke= 


"WOaiCS     FTJBUBJTF-n     BY 


NEW  WORKS  ON  INDIA  AND  THE  EAST- 

ConlifiufJ. 


PERSONAL  ADVENTURES  DURING 

THE    INDIAN     REBELLION,     IN 
.     ROHILCUND.FUTTEGHUR.ANO 

OUDE.     By  W.   EDWiBM,   E.q.. 

U.C.S.    Fourth  EdiUon,  post  8vd. 

I'rici;  Cs-.  clolh. 


THE  AUTOBIOGRAPHY  OF  LUT- 
FULLAH,  A  MOHAMEDAN  GEN- 
TLEMAN. WITH  *>  Actoi-srr  or  , 
HIS  Visit  ro  EnoLAttD.  E^trd 
by  E.  B.  EiSTwiot.  E«q.  ttiiia 
Edition,  e—"        '  "  ■■  " 

cloth. 


A  LADY'S  ESCAPE  FROM  CWA- 
LIOR  DURING  THE  MUTINIES 
OF  1857.      «y    Mn».   Cooium.. 


liev.  J.  !■:,  w.  ; 
lo  the  Utllii  KielU  I'orcc.  'iWl 
Bvo,  wiih  a  plan  of  the  City  nnJ 
Siege Worki.    Price  10s.  erf.clotli. 


p^^&fji 


THE  CRISIS  IN  THE  PUNJAR 
By  Kreiiekick  H.  Coopta,  li«i. 
(.:.  S.,  Umrilair.  Poit  8vo.  with 
Mm|i.    I'ricp  7i.  6d.  cloth. 


THE    DEFENCE    OF    LUC  KNOW.- 


DtAI 


By 


CHpiiiir  Tuotus  F.  Wii 
Bengal  N.I.,  AMiatuit  At^iilaDI- 
Gtnral.  Sijtlh  Thuiuand.  Willi 
plan  or  tht  litsiili-nc)'.  tituull  nod 
_^  evo.     l>rLoc2«.  Grf. 


BMIrU,    ELllKK     .\^-IJ 


NEW  WORKS  ON  INDIA  AND  THE  EAST— 

Coalinaed. 
THE    UFE    OF   MAHOMET    AND    NARRATtVE   OF    THE     MISaiON 


HISTORY  OF  ISLAM  TO  THE 
ERA  OF  THE  HEGIRA.  By 
WiLUAH  lfBiR,Swi.,  Bengal  CiTil 
Service.  3  voli.,  Bvo.  Price  Sit. 
cloth. 


irateii>l<ii»  ID  Uilarlc 


VIEWS  AND  OPINIONS  OF  BRiOA- 
DtER'CENERAL  JACOB,  C.B. 
Elilcd  by  Cupl.  LBw:a  Pellt. 
Demy  8vo,      Rice  lii.  cloth. 


FROM  THE  COVERNOR-OENE- 
RAL  OF  INDIA  TO  THE  COURT 
OFAVAIN1S99.    With  Notices 

OP    THB    CotraTBT,    GoTBBNHItilT, 

iKD  Fboplb.  By  CapL  Hbnbt 
YDLK,BengRlEn^n?ers.  Imperial 
Svo,  oith  34  piaIe*<lS  coloured), 
50  voodcutf,  and  1  mepa.  Ele- 
gantly bound  in  cloth,  iriUi  gilt 
edgei,  price  21. 12>.  M. 


^t'i 


..te«S( 


uldlBnHIOIll  r*Bm  DBOB  tilt 


Iiiipia<^l'ii"!i>  (MF^Hiru^ai.  if  >>■««" 
tM)mKiruid1h«|inMlci[Dod.     ^^  hDOk  thonU  w 

THE  PARSEES:  tbbir  Hibtobt, 
Religion,  Mamhbbb  ard  Cdsiohs. 
By  Dos.iuHor  Frahjeb.  Poat 
8V0.    Price  I0«.  cloth. 


LLnnltTei^  H«  BM  OOlj 


'-°  ™  wbB  BniBi*iJill!iKViJI  t»n  I •-     - 


r  pooeMnc  lb*  Mil^t  tSm*  hmwI  tlnl 


THE  VITAL  STATISTICS  OF  THE 
EUROPEAN  ANO  NATIVE  AR- 
MIES IN  INDIA.  By  Joseph 
EwART,  M.  D.,  Bengal  Medical 
Service.  Demy  Svo.  Price  9*. 
cloth. 


TIGER  SHOOTINC  IN  INDIA.  By 
Liealenant  Wiixiam  Hice,  asih 
Bombay  S.  I.  Super  royal  8*o. 
Wilh  1!  platca  in  chromo-litbo- 
graphy.    Price  21t,  cloth. 


INDIAN   SCENES  AND   CHARAC- 
TERS,    SlETCnRK      FROV      LiFE. 

By  Prince  Alkxib  Soi.ttkoff. 
Sixteen  Pistes  in  Tinted  Litlio- 
graphy,  with  Descriptions.  Edited 
by  E.  B.  EAnwicK,  Eiq.,  P.B.S. 
Colombicr  foUo,  half- bound  in 
morocrn,  prints,  3f.  3s.  ;  proofs 
(only  90  copies  printed),  tl,  *t. 


THE  COMMERCE  OF  INDIA  WITH 
EUROPE,  AND  ITS  POLITICAL 
EFFECTS.  By  B.  A.  Iiviito, 
Esq.   PosIBto.  Price  7s.  6d  doth. 


-WORKS     FUBLTSHED     BT 

NEW  WORKS  NOW  KEADY— continued. 
Heathen  and  Holy  Lands ;  or.  Sunny  Days  on 

the  Sulioem,  A'i/e,  and  Jordov.      By  Captain  J.  1'.  Ubigos, 

Bciijral  Army.     Post  Svo.     Price  12«.  clotli. 

Expositions    of    St.     Pauls    Epistles     to     the 

Cori'ithian*.      Bv   tlit'   late   Rev.  Fred.   W.    Robemsox. 

Ont  thick  Vo/iimf,  Pott  Bho,  price  lOi.  6>J-  chtk. 

The  Elements  of  Perspec''"'    By  Johk  Ri:sein,M.A. 

With  Eigklg  Diaijram),  Crown  Price  3».  6rf.  clalA. 

Quakerism,  Past  and  Pre       -;  being  an  Intpiiry 

into  the  Catans  of  iU  Decline  ...     'real  Britain  and  Ireland, 
Bv  John  S.  Rowktbek.     Poi        o.     Prico  5s.  cloiti. 

•,'    Tljti'Et'jj-  gKlnea  tl»  rint  I'riic  of  One  H  VmaiOM  otlrni  fcf  Ibc  b«(  Etiajm 

lbs  fDltll 

The  Pecidium  ;  an  Essay  on  the  Causes  of  the 

Dedine  of  the  Societii  of  Frinniia.     By  Thomas  Hascock. 

i*u.(  'VfO.     Prici  as.  cloth. 
*.■    Tills  iLiti^  EBfKt'l  "IB  Seciiuil  I'riu  of  tillr  Gulncu,  wlikli  wu  uIlsniBtdi  IdctmhiI  is 

District  Duties  dnriny  the  Revolt  i)i  the  xVo?-///- 

West  Provinces   of  India,      liv   II.    DcNTAs   RoBEiiTSuS, 
Bfngnl  Civil  Service.    iW  s™,  ^nh  „  Mop.    Prlr,  n*.  rhth. 

Narrative  of  the  Mutinies  in  Ondc.     By  Cait.  G. 

]lL-TCinsso.H,    Military    Secretary,    Ouilf.      Piibii^lii'il    l>y 
autlunily.     Post  Svw^     Price  uk  cloth. 

Australian  Facts  and  Prospects;   icith  the  An- 

ihor's    Australian    Ayl.ihiopraj'/n/.       By    U.     H.     IIonNr, 
Autlioi'  of  "  Orion,"  "  The  Urwrnier  ami  the  Worker,"  Arc. 

-S'lHiiW;""/ 8(o,;)fjiT  5it.,clol!: 
IN    THE     PRESS. 

Life  of  Edmund  Malone  {Editor  of  Shakspeare), 

n-!/h  Srirdlms  from  hi--'  M^uws'-ript  AwedoUs.  By  Sif 
Jamks  Piiinii,  Author  oi'  Ihe  "Lilc  of  Biuke,"  '-"iJile  of 
Gi.hlsiiiit]i,"  &c.     8vo.,  Willi  Portrait. 

A  A'rir  Pnmancc.    Bv  Natkasiel  IlAwrnonsE,  Author 
cf  Iho  "  t>cark-l  Lettcf."     In  Three  Volumes. 

Life  of  Schleicrmaeher,  as  unfolded  iit  his  Letters. 

Tnuishilcd  from  the  Gonuan.     3  nis.,  Pvst  Siv.,  wiih  Fi/rtraii. 


SMITH,   ELDEB    AND    CO. 

N£W    FTTBLICATIONS. 
Through  Nortoay  with  a  Knapsack.     By  W.  M. 

WiixiAJis.*    With  Six  Tinted  Views. 

Stcmid  Edition,  Pott  em,  price  la*.,  doth. 


asis:^!^^, 


irse:^ 


:£:f,*iSi'Hni.r 


iiSrdnSr; 


Voyage  to  Japan,  Kamteckatka,  Siberia,  Tar- 

lary,  and  the  Coael  of  China,   in  H.M.S.    "  Satracouta," 
By  J.  M.  TbOSSOS,  R.N.    Sw,  kUK  chart,  end  Vitic,.     I8t.  eh&. 


ihtmuakio^Thi  < 


To  Cuba  and  Back.     By  n.  II.  Dana,  Author  of"  Two 
Years  before  tlie  Mast,"  &c    Pmi  s™,    Friet  ;*,  cLiA. 


Shelley  Memorials. 


Edited  by  Lady  Shkllbt. 
Srcmd  Edition.    In  On*  Vi^\mt,  Pott  Sea.    Aicw  7*.  •</.  cbtt 
•■»«  w»if"m»  Ilia  rwBt  *'°"*f*'i-fcI'J^  I  J"""  *^HL^L?''irfif^.t?'tf^ iTJS'.sy* 

"  L*-ij  siidiu  tdstfin  villi  ■  rmml  vA  I  ~  L«W  iMirT'i  work  ii  ■  twI  puniiHiiiii  la 
Imlnii  Unil.  tiM  landafiti  or  tba  >om'i  mnn\  Ika  UimutiinA  uuiMiiT»nf  iSjj?;  It  wUI  i« 
hi>  HiDJT'nri'^r  In  h«''uBfnun«ini"fMH.     inikni  JS^ntim  of  hih  )miCSk^u4 

iuLur!ni;--Il.nv/-V™-  *""'    *     t-m'tbllt"™  Iti«4."-IMMrrSui  jSn'ftT  (*• 

-ThenTwiix  ni.«fylu[n»»«Uib*Uwttllli.      WjrM.  _^_  ^ 

taWV-'/Jw'irl'"         "  ""^  "^  ***"  *""  1  ChE ""^      «»™m»H  LI  tg  ooi  rmilin.  - 

Campaigning  Experiences  in  Rajpootana  and 

Central  Iiuiia  during  tlie  Suppreition  of  the  Mutmtf  in 
1857-8.  By  Mrs.  Hbmbt  Dubeelt,  Antlior  of  a 
"  Journal  kept  daring  tbe  Russian  War." 

Pott  ice,  arith  Map.     Prirt  IDt.  6d.  dotk. 


:"55car- 


"WOBKS   x>ubi.xsii:e:2>    nv 


JIISCELLANEOUS— «M/«ii*eJ. 


TAULER'S    LIFE    AND    SERMONS. 

TransliiterthyMiBsScBiXSAlViKi:- 
noiini.  With  n  lYeface  by  the 
Bev.  CnARLSB  Kisoslbt.  Smnll 
4tQ,  printed  on  Tinted  Paper,  and 
boiinit  in  Antique  Htjie,  wicli  red 
^^e.',  suitable  for  k  Present. 
Price  7s,  &t 


CHANDLESS'S   VISIT    TO    » 
LAKE  :    BBiHQ  A  JoDBirar  Ad 

Tirv:    I'niNS    TO    thb    Mor- 


THE  COURT  OF  HENRY  VULi 

DEISO      A       SkLKCTIOS       ut       JWM    ' 

Dii;spATcuEa  or  tiijaAsriAs  Gm-   1 

TINIAR,     VlUIETIA.-I       AMDAAIAIJUI, 

151S-I91?.  TnuiiUlnl  bj  lUv- 
imkBdovk.  Tnrof>>ls.,ciowii|t« 
price  a  Is.  doth. 

,  """J"Wfr»li"l"»W«««»«ii'>l«oMUlf—     ' 
11  FvpnutiuM  pif  am  wilb  ^  Bitoh   iiiiMtwa 
IhJiuuUu  ui4  ml  lun  qf  Ih*  nMfit  ••  w 


EY'S    RESIDENCE    IN   TM- 


>niw,   tLxniKli  light  mU    llicU 


•••■"■"-"■"•■(■'-/""rfi'-:   ,  *  I  FORBES'     (SIR     JOHN)     SIGHT. 

Si:^l'.^,"S;ri.V';j:iii:''o;^J^irirtiSir  ■      seeing    in    Germany   and 

rrS'i'&W.!r^(  .rr..»t  morn  , ',.!«„  hiil  '  """"^      TYROL.       l'u*l      Svo,     -r„h 

CAYLEY'S    EUROPEAN    REVOLU-  i  "" V "  ^' '''/"'""■''"' '''■''■■''""'"^^^^^ 
TIONS    OF    1848,      Crown   8vo,  '  "i!:"'!"  „"■'■""!■"'■ 
price  S3,  doth.  CONOLLY  ON  THE  TREATMENT 

•■Mr,c'„,.i..i,„,.i,,fmi,  .i„di,M „hjori  OF'   THE    INSANE.      Dvmy  dvi>. 

!i£wiill«ii'iM  p'ill'ii-?.iS.1Jll!'Vi'',M  .^TM'"r'i'i'  "i"  ■      v"'-'^  i**'  cloih. 


BUNSEN'8  (CHEVALIER)  SIGNS  -">-'-":«  mV.*.'"'""'"^ "" 
OF  THE  TIMES;  OB,  T,risU.v.x-  ROSS'S  ACCOUNT  0 
CMS   T..    Helioi..l«    LmEHTv  IN  ,        R,vER  SETTLEMENT. 

Mi'»  l^^l^  w";yKWnt,'n  "'(,-■  '     ,.  ''""  ^"''  ^"'"■'  '"'•  *^''-  ''< 


vuhiri 


s.  dulJi 


SMZTS,    •BtT.-mr.TT    .Ajn>    OO. 

NEW   PUBLICATIONS- «n*wiiMi/. 
Sermons.      By-  the  late  Ret.  Fbxd.  W.  RouBiaoii>  A.M.1 

Inctimbent  of  Trini^  Chapel,  Brighton. 

FIBST  SERIES— SiftA  Edition,  Pott  flxa,  prict  9i.  eloA. 

SECOND  SERIES— ^ixlA  Edititm,  prict  it.  cloth. 

THIBD  SERIES— FonrtA  Editioit,  Foil  Sew,  leiA  Parlmit,  priet  Bf.  ekA, 

111  or  Ihnq^l  ftB4  hv 


Lectures  and  Addresses  on  Literary  and  Social 

Topics.    By  the  lato  Rev.  Fbed.  W.  RonERieoK. 

FotI  Svo,  price  T*.  id.  cloth. 

"  iM  us*  • 

.......  -^  ]uru  tioqqnuw.  1IW  wua      juwvruaq  B4X44  u«  vena  bk  BaHOT,' 

""'"  "'"' '""  SilBE? 

The  Life  of  Charlotte  Bronte.     (Ccbeee  Bell.) 
Author  of  "  Jamb  Etrb,"  "  Shirlet,"  "  Villettb,"  Ac 
By  Mbs.  Gasszix,  Author  of  "  North  and  South,"  &c 

FotrA    Edilion,  Etvitrd,  Out    Voiawu,  with  a  Portrail  of  Mitt  BrmJI  and 
a   Vitw  of  Haicorlh  ParMonagt.     Prict  7t.6d.,  morocco  tUgant,  \U. 


The    Life  of   J.   Deacon    Hume,   Esq.,   late 

Secretary  to  the  Board  of  Trade.      By  the  Rev.  Chabuu 

BaDHAH.  Pott  Bra,  jiru:*  9«,,  chlh. 

"A  muUTi/  pte«  or  MuirrHfrUe*]  kknmtlTi.    Ibooj  ULoTBlBt^  >4da]Urty  fan  of  b««nUi«,Bail 
Tt  nlUbtaiinJmiivhiiltloutnAvvtrf  iDHUvb-  !  paeullarlr  fn«  rioin  fUn*.*— J 
liiKuul  rKU«  Mr.  ItadbBB  pdfiJuluttM  allna-  ,      "  11  U  v«IL(lkBt(M  •orU'*  ■ 

thamutt  BKriiluid5ikd]DloutitucrMU**ulaBt    UoffnpJv."— A>fcfar«r. 

New  Zealand  and  its   Colonization.     By  Wiuiah 

StAIK805,  Esq.     Dtrnf  Sro,  prict  Ui.,  deth. 


"WOKICS    PU  BLISHED     BIT 

NEW  PUBLICATIONS— confmu^rf. 
Hong  Kmg  to  Manilla.     By  Hkkbt  T.  Eixib,  B.N. 

Potl  Sro,  loiVft  Foarleen  Hhalratioiu,  price  \3s.  clotA. 

't"Ai^"Xii,^'^iJl^'-a!^i^r!'^'^  run  10  »  I  uijto  u™ij^toja^.h  Mdera.  -irfnin  lUl 

Gunnery  in  1858:  a  Treatise  on  Rifles,  Oamum, 

and  Sporting  Arme.     By  WiLLiAM  Gbkemeb,  Author  oj 
"  The  Gun." 

Dmif  9w,  wi(*  Itltulrr" —  — e*  !*«.,  riort. 


<]iiniiiTrv,  bor  H/Lily  to  tliB  pror««»iunitl  tludcn*.  eiptabla  DOnlrllnitton    t^^    i  iiifiiiiiiatf 

Pluuitastes:    a  Faerif-  nee  for  Men  and 

Wompn.     By  Gbobqk  ld,  Author  of  "  Within 

anil    Without."  F'^it  8ro,  1. 6if.  elolh. 

ratuiARd.    II  must  hp  n-ml. '      k  ■■  '--         ■   ^■■' -  i M>r  rnaoj,  «jii^jien»^NI  khtntiaiL 


Esmond.       By  W.  M.  Thackeray,  Esq. 

J  A'lH'  E,lU,fm.  l-eiiiy  Ih,-  Tlnnl.  in  Oiit  V<J»ii>t,  Crown  Sen,  price  G*.  r/orf. 

iMiil  riij,i>  l>i|'    -  Mlpduo     Aud  HlmkpBp^tfn  irrulD."— J^vi.J<rfrir. 


S'/iic    Education    of    the     Human     Race.       Xow 

first  Translated  from  the  German  nf  Lessing. 

Fcap.  8ra,  nntigus  ehll,,  price  ii. 
*,*  This  remarknblo  work  ia  now  first  published  in  English. 


Homely     Ballads    for     the     Working     Man's 

Fireside.     I!y  Maey  Skwell. 

Ei.jhA  ThBw.a«d.     Post  s™.  cfo(*,  0«e  Shilling. 


eMITH.   ELDBB    AUT*    CO. 

MB.  EUSKDrS  WOBES  OK  ABT. 

The  Two  Paths:    being  Lectures  on  AH,   and 
itg  relation  to  Manufacturet  and  DeeoratioTt, 

One  Volume,  Cnncii  600,  with  Tun)  Stitt  Engraningi,  price  7f.  6d  eloA. 

wcT liH'tdmUJlr  ttmit  tils  ihh]  OBttirAL    wlillv  |  ■cHpfloii,  phMi  tn  ■  aluarTlam  Hn«  IbnotUn  or 

Itia  uiLutr  irlLI  Iflarlmla  Dli  •<*>  ud  b«lE  u  1  nsifvUd  Inuka.  UHLUIrr^  Ur.  KiuklB>ihaak>, 

tiraw  uhaUDln  In  IIm   wmr   oC  kU  Udlvldiul  !■  ■laliuaU]' •niIBnm."-£UfrwT  SanMf. 

'1><lncliufii,Mu'<  nnuirki.lUHlnluHoiUiHi-  kmMHt  wortir.  *ad  •tiBUiili  Um  la  Htlillc 

The  JSlements  of  Drawing. 

Sixth  Jlnnuaad.     Crnm*  ivo.     With  ISMratiaaM  draua  ig  tht  AmA»r. 
Pria  7:  Sd  r&MA. 

IM  MrHTKlAmfln  «lvAr*  ooqdodtv  to  kha  tod  aaonoBlof  ■Srufi  m^>"  ■   •"'•  <iri*>  w»UiWa4 

br  ■lmpl«4»duiwiBk*rrkiaLDam'«Dk.  Ttw  whota  vILttle  npnHBMkHi 

ii^uiH  M  IkiU  ol  lliiHiHn"-arw(an>r.  "  Clrlitliul  ullili  In 

HrihlDJt  agaw— **'  *  uttttr.  #«t  tbt  nu  aliKlsnl  QtuttU. 

uTitrt AuiiUUuraelirurUiBithviitikkainirtiaB       _*riw  Boat  bhM  i 


Modern    Painters^    Vol,    IV.      On   Mountain 

Beanty. 

Imperial  8m>,  vilh   Thirtf-firt  lUuitralimu  titgnutd  on  Sli^  ami 
116  WooAruti,  Jravn  bf  Al  Autkor.      Prict  %l  10>.  doth. 

■■T.,'r"'-"'  "    t-^lk  aBOiLT 

Modern  Painters,  Vol  III.      Of  Many  Things. 

WiUt  Eifjhltn  lUiutralioiu  dram  hf  At  Aulkor,  aad  tityrmmd  on  SttoL 
rriet  SBi.  doUi. 

•antmtluBliJ.  ha  laai.4riil.bl]'  ngiul  In  ,  I  i'.wJm  mifc«nir»M»ni™.ftiIl  otnan 
hit    fuiHluiwni*!    tdw;     fuU    at    tda    SMait  ::<•,  i4  kfllRul   laairilllrriia  of  muHf, 

nrnvm  ft'  all  Iklhl  awiiaii  lo  hlai  t^iifiriil  '  '-''n^vt  Bonl  AaM*M&  tf  AflL*"— JVnp 

KbolT.    HiaaUrl*la,Huaul,e\gu,k<iM.r>v.  ■'■^r*»5S.  ,    "'      .     . 

Modem  Painters.     Vols.  I.  and  II. 

Imprrial  Boo.      VoL  I.,  GlA  Edition,   ISj.  c/otA.       rcJ;   lU  4lA  Edition. 
Prict  10#,  6J.  cfiXA. 


r*p« «HUktral  bHfe.ftin 


■WOHJKS     PUBUSHED     BY 

WORKS  OF  MR.  RUSKIN— wniiMuet/. 
The  Stones  of  Venice. 

Complete    in     Thru    Volumet,    laiperial    Boo,   leilJi    FiflM-Otm     I^tm    a*d 

niimeroua   WoodcuU,  dfaicn  by  the  Author.     Price  il.  15*.  Bd.,  dolh. 

BACK  VOLimB  DAY  BB  RAD  SEFA&ilHLr. 

Vol.  L  THE  FOUNDATIONS,  wilh  21  Plales,  price  ai.  S*.  and  Edilfofl. 
Vol.  IL   THE   SEA   STORIES,  »itli  SO  Plalei,  price  2?.  a*. 
Vol.  in.  TEE  FALL,  iritli "  '  sU.lU.6J. 


The  Seven  Lamps  o, 

Second  Edition,  u^ilh  FouttiTi 
Pr 


Second  Edition,  tcith  FourUrn  Plates  drnirn  hy  the  Author.     Impfrial  Bra 
Price  \I.U.  cloth. 


Notes  on  the  Picture  JSxhibltions  of  18i59. 

I  Fi/lh  T/iou^nd.     IVice  One  Shilling. 

,   Lectures  on  Architecture  and  Painting. 

I  With  Fuitrtcca  Ciit3,  drawn  bi/  the  Author.     Second  Edition.     Cram  ti  u. 

'  I'rict  S>.  6d.  cloth, 

!    The  Political  Economy  of  Art.     PrU-e  2s.  6J.  c/.fA. 


A   Portrait  of  John    Piis/cin,  Esq.,    E„grav(-1 
F.   IloLL,  from  a  Drim-iii-j  hij  Georqe  iticilSlO.ND. 

Print...  0«e  C-iNea;  In.li.t  Prvf^,  T«:o  Guineas. 


ssnTiT,  z:z.i>xiR  atti>  co. 


KEW  WOBES  ON  INDIA  AND  TEE   EAST. 

CHRISTIANITY  IN  INDIA.   Bj  Jobs    UFE  AND  CORRESPONDENCE  OF 

William  K&n.    Std,  price  16*.  I       SIR  JOHN  MALCOLM,  aC.B. 

dotb.  By  J.  W.  Kate,  3  toIi..  Sto,  wiiL 

"tir,Kii»buwiiu«iiiiiiniiir7DriiiadFn-iop-  Portrait     Price  36i.  cloth. 


t.t'i!!^''"'"^''!^^    BRFTISH  RULE  IN   INDIA.     Sixth 
111.  M  ihB  imhwjiion  o*  till  ThoQtand.     By  Harriet  Uauti- 


Price  2m.  6<i.  cluth. 


UFE  AND  CORRESPONDENCE  OF 
LORD  METCALFE.  By  J.  W. 
Katb.  New  iiiil  Chckp  Edition, 
in  3  vola.,  ■m&ll  pott  [ 
I'mlnui,  price  lit.  cloth. 


iti)  '  SUCCE8TIONS  TOWARDS  TT1E 
FUTURE  QOVERHMENT  OF 
INDIA.  By  Harriet  Mabti.ieau. 
Second  Blition.  Demy  Sva  Price 
it.  cloth. 


-WORKS     PUBLISHED     BY 


NEW  WORKS  ON  INDIA  AND  THE  EAST- 

PERSONAL  ADVENTURES  DURING 
THE    INDIAN     REBELLION,     IN 

BOHlLCUND,FUTTEGHUR,ANO 
OUDE.  By  W.  Ew«iBD9.  Esq., 
JJ.C.S,  i'ourlh  Edition,  puat  8i-o. 
I'ricL-  Gv.  cloth. 


I 


111]  jblvi^ntnnL    ror  Uu  lli^  bilDa  WB  ««□ 


THE  AUTOBIOGRAPHT  OF  LOT- 
FULLAH,  A  MOHAMEDAN  CDI- 
TLEMAN,   ■n-i-ra    a>   Accarsr  or   I 
1118   Visit    to    Enolakd,     EdlMd   ' 
by  E.  B.  Eastwick.  EBq.      Ilitid 
Edition,  email  post  Btd.     "  ' 
doth. 


wota'.°''ii!."'i'£C 


"ILr.  Eiliinnli'i  ^J^Jn^  gu  of  Uu 

"I" "■---  i"ni  LI  bp»f»  fh*  impTui  of  tbm 


A   LADY'S  ESCAPE   FROM    GWA- 
LIOR  DURING   THE   MUTINIES 

OF  1857.      llv    Sins,   CoorL 


THE  CHAPLAINS  NARRATIVE  OF 
THE  SIEGE  OF  DELHI.     liv  the    , 

Ruv.  J,  E,  Vf.  lioTTuN,  Clrn'rlnii 
to  the  Delhi  FielJ  Force.  I'oa 
Svi).  niili  a  jilan  uf  the  City  nnii 
■-i-  _■..  vr,.i-;,-,      I'rii'i;  10*.  iJ.d   ■' 


THE    DEFENCE    OF   LUCKNOW.- 

A  tii.Ui-F(JrFiCEK"B   DiAUr.      By 
Cuptnin  TnoMs?  ¥.  Wiijio.v.  isrh 


SMITH.    ELDER    jV2?T)     CO. 


NEW  WORKS  ON  INDIA  AND  THE  EAST— 

Continued, 


THE  UFE  OF  MAHOMET  AND 
HISTORY  OF  ISLAM  TO  THE 
ERA  OF  THE  HECIRA.  By 
William  Muik,  Riq.,  Beofral  Civil 
Serrice.  3  vols.,  8vo.  Ftioe  32jf. 
cluth. 

"Tlin  mtwt  pt^rfrct  life  of  Mfthomrt  In  the 
KiivUshUMUCtuNC*?.  or  pcM-liApalo  Mtyuthor.  .  .  . 
The  work  l«  nt  i>nc«  hpiu-iimI  imd  iiit«rr«tiii<,  nnd 
it  fmniK4  nui  to  IM!  oAtfrrlj  pi^ruaed  bf  all  permuii" 
having  aigr  yret«u»luut  to  kisturtcal  kduw ledirc." 
—Ob*thrv0r. 

VIEWS  AND  OPINIONS  OF  BRIGA- 
DIER-GENERAL  JACOBp    C.B. 

Elited    by  Capt.  Lewis    Pbllt. 
Demy  8vo.     Price  12*.  cloth. 

"Tho  •tHtramnnlikv  view*  and  bmad  opinion* 
eniineta>«^  in  thin  work  wonldeummandatMrntlon 
under  any  rtrciimfttaiMea,  bnt  octmuiK  trttm  uim  of 
■nek  pxper1«4ien  and  aitthftrtty  they  are  dauhly 
valnahle,  and  merit  the  oonaidevttUon  of  teKi** 
latom  and  pdlitlrtan*."— ;9mii. 

"The  fteta  In  thl*  bimk  are  worth  lonliloc  at. 
I r  th(>  rf-Adrrttfiilif 4  Ui  take  a  pc«>p  into  the  inte- 
rior uf  the  Riinil  ttt  a  Krrnt  man.  let  him  make 
Mranaintauee  with  the  'View*  and  Opiniun*  ot 
Ueneral  JM1>h."'-^7o6^. 

**  TtiH  i«  I  ruly  a  snllnnt  and  Mddterly  hook ;  rery 
Naplerleh  in  il*  ■etr>eiinlldenee.  In  it*  canital 
•en«e.  and  in  it*  (lc\otedue«t  to  pnifrufonal 
honour  and  the  public  ctMid.  The  hook  ehonkl  be 
•tudtetl  hy  all  who  are  interested  in  the  rhulcc  of 
a  new  icurernmeut  fur  India."— ikiMy  A'etr*. 

THE  PARSEES :  THSim  HiirroRT, 
Rklioion,  Manners  and  Ccstomr. 
By  DuSAitiioY  Fkamjeb.  Post 
8va    Price  I  Our.  cloth. 

"Onr  author's  aeemtnt  of  the  inner  Hfr  of  the 

rarneea  will  be  read  with  lult^rest."— D«4l|r  AVir#. 

**A  vrry  ruriuui  and  well  written  book,  by  a 

Jonnjc   l^amt-e,  on  the  mannem  and  cuatom*  of 
I*  own  nc**.."—yittioiuU  Rcriew. 
**An  ameptable  a<tdttion  to  our  literator^    It 

SiTe*  infitrniaiioN  whieh  many  will   be  irind  to 
n\e  rarr fully  ctthTed  itHtether,  and  rormed  Into 
a  *ha{iel>  »  Uuk>."— £'cojieflkUl. 

THE  VITAL  STATISTICS  OF  THE 
EUROPEAN  AND  NATIVE  AR- 
MIES IN  INDIA.  Bv  JusKPH 
EwART,  B(.  1).,  Bengal  Ifedical 
Berviw.  IK-my  8vo.  Price  9#. 
cluth. 

"  A  raluable  work,  in  whirh  Dr.  Vwart.  with 
e«|ual  Induntry  nnd  Rktil.  ha*  romprrseed  the 
e«<M*nre  and  imfMin  of  an  immense  ma**  of  de- 

"  One  mntn  objiTt  of  thl*  mo<t  valuable  roiume 
i4  to  point  o«it  I  he  eauaea  whieh  renderthe  Indian 
climate  •<>  fktal  to  Enrupeau  troop*."— CVtfic. 

INDIAN  SCENES  AND  CHARAC- 
TERS, Sketched  from  Life. 
By  Prince  Alexis  Solttkoff. 
Sixteen  Plates  in  Tinted  Litho- 
graphy, with  Descriptions.  Edited 
by  E.  B.  Eastwick,  Esq.,  F.B.S. 
Culonibier  folio,  half-bound  in 
nioroc(*o,  prints,  9/.  3j.  ;  proofs 
(only  50  copies  printed),  4/.  As, 


NARRATIVE  OF  THE  MISSION 
FROM  THE  GOVERNOR-GENE- 
RAL OF  INDIA  TO  THE  COURT 
OF  AVA  IN  1859.  With  Notices 
OF  THB  Country,  Gofernvrnt, 
AND  People.  By  Capt  Henry 
YuLB,  Bengal  Engineers.  Imperial 
8vo,  with  24  plates  (12  coloured), 
50  woodcuts,  and  4  maps.  Ele- 
gantly bound  in  cloth,  with  gilt 
edges,  price  ^  12s.  6^. 

"  A  atatelT  volnme  in  concfon*  golden  cover*. 
Rueh  a  book  i*  In  oar  time*  a  rarttj.  Lance. 
ma»«lve.  and  beantlful  In  ItMlf,  it  i*  Ula*tr»ud 
by  a  sprlnklinK  of  elettant  woodeut*.  and  ky  n 
*erie*  of  adalrahto  tinted  llthumpba.  .... 
We  have  read  it  with  enrfo^ity  aodT RmUAoalton, 
a*  a  nre«h.  ftill.  and  Inminfraa  report  ajpon  the 
oondltltmor  one  of  the  muet  tntemtlnt  uvlalwn* 
ol  A*ln  beyond  the  QaMt!m^*-Atkt»^^ 


"(^ptaln  Yule  ha*  bron«kt  to  hia  BMmtlvea 
knowtiedKa  of  many  thinic*.  whlck  I*  tke  main 
help  to  obeervailt»n.  He  haa  a  taat*  In  archi- 
icetnre,  art.  and  the  enmate  erienoe*.  a*  well  a^ 
much  inA>nnatUNi  on  the  hlKtory  aadf  rvltcloti  of 
the  Burraeae.  .  .  .  Hi*  description  or  tkcjie 
tbli4tn.e*peefally  of  theanttonltlee.  are  not  only 
rurlou*  in  themaelveii.  but  for  the  epeeiiteMon* 
they  n^pen  np  **  to  ortfftn  of  the  Burmese  style, 
and  tke  splcBduur  of  Ike  empire,  onntttrto*  ago."— 
Sftctaior. 

'*  Captain  Yule,  In  tke  preparation  oTthe  nlendld 
volume  Itefore  ua.  ha«  availed  hi  maeir  of  tke  lahourH 
ofthose  who  preceded  him.  T(»allwhoared»*lruu* 
of  p«.««e*«in)r  the  beet  and  fulleet  aeeount  that 
ha*  ever  hf^n  irlven  to  the  puMtc.  of  a  ffrcftt,  and 
hi'herto  little  known  reui«>ii  of  the  Rlokeh  the 
interr^tinit.  ertnacleuUoii*,  andwell-wrlttMi  work 
of  Captain  Vnle  will  have  a  deep  interwl,  while 
to  the  pdlitifVil  eoonomlBt.xe<«rapker.  and  mcr- 
ekant  It  wlUbeladlspenaable.'^KjrawlJief'. 


TIGER  SHOOTING  IN  INDIA.  By 
Lieutenant  William  Rics,  25th 
Bombay  N.  L  Saper  royal  8to. 
With  12  plates  in  chriimo-Utho- 
graphy.    Price  2U.  cloth. 


**Theee  adventure*,  told  in  kandeome  larire 
print,  with  spirited  ehnMno-llilioKnipha  to  Ulu*- 
irate  i  kam.  make  the  vuliime  before  n*  a*  pleaaant 
readtnic  a*  any  reeord  of  sportlnic  aehloveaMnt* 
we  bave  ever  taken  In  kaud."— ^<Ani«nM. 

**A  remarkably  pleaaant  book  of  adventares 
dunn<  se«ermi  eeaeon*  of  'larite  ipuee'  buntinic 
In  lliOp(x>t*na.  The  twelve  ehromo-lltltufcraphB 
are  tery  valuable  aeeosimrle*  to  the  narrative; 
they    have  wooderfUl    epirit  and   freskne**."— 

**A  good  volaoM  of  wild  *port,  akonndtax  in 
adveninre,  and  handaomely  lUnatratcd  with 
oi4onred  platee  frum  ■plrltcd  design*  taar  the 
author."— £:raminrr. 


THE  COMMERCE  OF  INDIA  WITH 
EUROPE,  AND  ITS  POLITICAL 
EFFECTS.  By  B.  A.  Irvino, 
Esq.   PostSFO.   Price  7«.  6^  doth. 

■*  Mr.  Irrlnii**  work  Is  tkat  of  a  man  thoroimhty 
»er*M  In  hu  aun^t.  It  Is  a  hisiufteni  kaml- 
hi wk  of  t  lie  If mtcress  and  vtrlsaitodes  vf  BaropMUi 
trade  with  India."-if^noMU<. 


■WORBS     gtTBLISITKTl     BT 


WOBKS  OK  mDU.  AKD  TH£  EAST. 


THE  ENGLISH  IN  WESTERN  INDIA : 

Di:IMi  1[[E  EiKLV  UlSTOKr  (It  THE 

Factqet  at  SuuiT,  OF  Bombay. 
By  Philip  Abdbbiox,  A.M.  and 
cditiau,  Svo,  priee  lU.  clotli. 

Mrnhf",  IVmn"S3   iliHlMiirlcu '■ud    BliKnn 
wkmlBulITi'"''  EnilUll)  mwcliuiU  In  ui  InAlin 


UFE  IN  ANCIENT  INDIA.  By  Mrs, 
Si-EiR.  With  Sixty  UlUBCretiDDS 
by  G.  ScuAHr.  Bvo,  price  15*., 
ciot^antl)'  bound  in  cloth,  gilt  edgei. 

Sri-.tr:'  tii'iElilcli  bK  WIU  and  Uu>  lUnr  luld  Ir 
clur,«irrc;M,iinrliuiOMtBlBl)|iUib.   ^bc  tKWl 

THE  CAUVERV,  KISTNAH,  AND 
GODAVERYi   be:no   a    KEroKT 

THOSE  Rivers,  fob  the  lEtaiGATioM 

OF  TnOVlM-ES   IN  TIIK   PlIESIDESCT 

OF  Madras.  Bv  It.  Baiiiii  !^mjtii, 
P.G.S..  I.t.-C..l.  'Bfngiil  KiigLiiiT^ra, 
&c.,  a:c.  In  (Icniy  8vo,  uilli  19 
I'Jans.  jiri™  23s.  clolh. 

THE  BHILSA  TOPES ;  on.  Bii.dieist 

MONUIIF.NTS      OF     CeNTIIAI.     ImjIA. 

Ily  Major  Cb>mnciiam.  One  vol., 
Svo,  »iih  Tliirty-llircc  I'latiis, 
price  30s.  cloth. 


THE  CHINESE  AND  THEIR  REBEL- 
LIONS.      By    TiiouAB    TAVW>n 

Mkaixiws.   One  thick  volume,  Svo, 
villi  Mii]>s,  price  ISs.  cloth. 


ADDISON'S  TRAITS  AND  STORIES 
OF  ANGLO-INDIAN  LIFE.  With 
Jiiglit  Illiislraljons,  price  5s.  clolh. 


TRACTS  ON  THE  NATIVE  ARMY 
OF  INDIA.  Bv  BrigadieT-Gerural 
J.I.COB,  C.B.     Bvo,  price  2s.  6J. 

ROYLE  ON  THE  CULTURE  AND 
COMMERCE  OF  COTTON  IN 
INDIA.     e>'o,  price  ISs.  cloth. 

ROYLPS   FIBROUS    PLANTS   OF 

'"DIA     FITTED      Foa     ConoAcr. 

,  clolh.'     '  '  I 

.FS    PRODUCTIVE   RE-   , 
URGES    OF    INDIA.      Super 
al  Svu,  priL-o  14s.  doth.  I 

E'S  REVIEV^  OF  THE  MEA- 
RES  ADOPTED  IN  INDIA  FOR 
E  IMPROVED  CULTURE  OF 
ITTON.    e.o,  is.  erf.  clotli. 

A     SKETC  H      OF  ASSAM: 

■n-iTii  SOME  Accoc.s-r  iir  Tiit  IIiu.   , 

Thioeb.       Coloured  I'lnu-s,    3io, 
price  Us.  cloth. 

BUTLER'S  TRAVELS  AND  ADVEN- 
TURES IN  ASSAM.  One  to!.  Svo, 
with  Plates,  price  12s.  clulh. 


LAURIE'S  SECOND  BURMESE 
WAR  — RANGOON.  Post  tivD, 
iiith  I'lalcs,  priee  2s.  Ci/.  cloth. 

LAURIE'S  PEGU.  Post  Svo,  price 
14s.  clotli. 


14,  price  6s.  each. 

BAILUE-S    LAND  TAX  OF  INDIA. 


La  IV. 


kM.k: 


0,  price  6i.  cloth. 
BAILLIE'S  MOOHUMMUOAN  LAW 
OF  SAIX.    8vo,  price  1 4s.  clolh. 

BAILLIE'S  MOOHUMMUOAN   LAW    ' 


OF  INHERITANCE. 


HMITII,    ELUEU     AND     CO. 


KISCELLAITEOnS. 


BRm»4     LEaS-    THE     OXFORD     MUSEUM.      B7 

CLAuiriBD  ScHMAST  Hbhkt    W.  Acukd,    iLD.,   ind 

~  '  JOR»    RCBSIH,    AM.      Foil   8ro, 

with    three    Illuitmiont.      lUco 

£j.  6d.  cloth. 


ANNALS     C 

LATION,       . 

or    PARLIAmTCTABT    P&PBRa.    El, 

by  Profi.'Mor  Lkohb  Levi.  The 
yearly  iisuc  coniiita  of  1 ,000  f*iK*, 
■nper  rovftl  Sro,  t.ai  the  SabKrip- 
tion  ii  'C»o  Guineas,  payable  iu 
ailrance.  The  Tliirty-ronrth  Fart 
is  juit  iuued,  commencing  the 
Third  Yeir'i  luue.  Volnmei  L  to 
IV.  may  be  had,  price  *l.  ts,  cloth. 


Iril  l»  •■HnialnS  la  tW  Saan^  iw  ••••'  ■ 


It  mtrtlf  fir  mnlnl  tanoa^  »  hll*  II  «U  illn 
11,;  irtcvch  iif  u<fa*n  vhi>HliiiHtl((tk«>  u 


■lioDLd  nmr  «ikd  rvad  Ih 


THI  ENDOWED  SCHOOLS  OF 
IRELAND.  By  Habrikt  Ma>- 
TixKiu.    8to.    Price  St.  GJ.,  cloth 


PARISH'S  (CAPT.  A.)  SEA 
OFFICER'S  MANUAL  Second 
Edition,  Small  Fcit  Sro,  prlc«  Si. 
cloth. 


CAPTIVITY    OF     RUSSIAN 

PRINCESSES  IN  SHAMIL'S 
SERAQUO.  Tranilated  from  the 
Ruuiao.byH  S.Ei>WARDB.  With 
an  authentic  Portrait  of  Shamil,  a 
I'Janorhii  IIoutcandaMap.  Poit 
Sro.  price  lOi.  61^.  cluth. 


ANTIQUITIES     OF    KERTCH, 

AND       KeSEAKCUES      IH     TDK     ClM* 

heuia:!  1Suspuori:s.  By  Dl'ticah 
McpQEBaoH,  H.D..  of  the  Uadrat 
Army,  F.RG,8.,  M.A.I.  top.  4lo, 
with  Fourteen  Plate*  and  nnmeroua 
Iliuitrationa,  including  Eight 
Coloured  Fac.Similc*  of  Rellci  of 
Antique  Art,  price  Two  Guinea*. 


SHARPPS  HISTORIC  NOTES  ON 
THE  OLD  AND  NEW  TESTA- 
MENT. Third  and  RcTlMd  Edition. 
Poit  Sro,  price  ':  cloth. 

*mlniwir,     Anil     Bb'MUJ-mEquI  1lMI*nr.'' 


I.  M.  cloth. 


WESTOARTH'S      VICTORIA, 

AKD  THE  AUrTBALIAn  GoLD  HlKEg 

IN  18S7.  l\Mt8To,  with  Mapa,  price 
I0(,  erf,  cloth. 


'NVOItlCS     I>tJIir.X3H;EI>     BTT 


MISCELLANEOUS— «mfm«ed. 


TAULER'S    LIFE    AND   SERMONS. 

TriUi5l;iti.'cI  bv  Miss  Sdsasw  J  Wihk- 
Mi.iinc  With  a  I'reliwe  by  the 
licv.  CriAHLES  KlMOBLET.  Small 
■ito,  prinltil  on  Tinted  Paper,  and 
iHiiinil  ill  Antique  Style,  with  red 
.      pi)|.'es.    Euicible     fcr    a    Present. 


THE    COURT    OF    HENRY   WLi 
BEiKO    i.     Selection      ui 

I)BBPjlTCaG8  OP    SESJlBIliX    Glt» 

iimAK,  Yeketiak  Ambassado% 
IS15-15ia.  TranaUtcd  by  Kiv- 
ixm  BnowH.  TiroToIs^ciair&flT^ 
price  Sis.  cloth. 


STORIES  AND  SKETCHES. 

Bro,  prioe  3j-  6dL  cJuUl. 


CHANDLESS'3   VISIT    TO    SAL1 
LAKE       BE  sa  a.  Jodbmb        bo 

ns    MoR>      I 


THE    PR  NC  PLES    OF    ACR  CU 
TURE       re  1 

Uy   P    Lo  E        1  M 

IXm    8       pn  0 


FORBES      (S  R     JOHN       8  CHT 
SEEING      N     GERMANY    AND 
THE    TYROL      lo      8       w 
Map  and  ^     v  pn  -c    0    G 


BUNSENS      CHEVALER      S  CNS 
OF  THE  TIMES  i  wt,  Iuk  D.o- 

cmis    TO    JtEI-ICICIfS    LlBEETV    IS 

riiK  l'uB»i:NT  Day.  Trunx luted  by 

Miss  Sug*KSA  WlKKWOHTII.        OuO 

Tolume,  Bvo,  price  Bi.doth. 


ROSS'S  ACCOUNT  OF  RED 
RIVER  SETTLEMENT.  Hue  vol., 
post  SvD,  price  lOs.  M.  I'lolli. 


eMITSI.    KT.T>r.R    A29T>    CO. 


MISCELLANEOUS— eoHtitiMd: 

ROWS   FUR  HUNTERS  OP  THE    MORICE'S    HAND-BOOK    OF 
FAR  WEST.    Twoiob^pMSTD,         BRfTWH  MARITME  LAW.   8vo, 

with  Map  and  Rate,  III.  cloth.  price  9«.  doth. 

WARINC'8  MANUAL  OF  THERA- 
PEUTICS. Foap.  8T0,  price  lSa.«</. 
cloth. 

VOCEL  ON  DISORDERS  OF  THE 
BLOOD,  Traiulated  by  CHcnoKK 
CooMAi.   Dkt.     Bvo,  price  7*.  9d, 


RUS80  -TURKISH  CAMPAIGNS 
OF  1828-9.  By  Colonel  Ches- 
HBT,  ILA..  D.C.L..  F.a^.  Thiid 
editiun.  Pott  8to,  wllh  Mapi, 
price  la*.  cloth. 


THE  MILITIAMAN  AT  HOME  AND 
ABROAD.  With  Twa  EtcliioKi, 
by  Joiix  Lelcu.  Poit  8ro,  price 
9*.  clulh. 

"TM  uilkoi  la   bimuHwu  wHhiial  MIM  *>■- 


'mOMSON'S  MUTARY  FORCES 
AND  INSTITUTIONS  OF  GREAT 
BRITAIN,     ero,  price  U.  doth. 

*ltall^*  irM^I^TdHr  ImlMil  IdM TIh  MOwSr 

LEVI'S  MANUAL  OF  THE  MER- 
CANTILE LAW  OF  GREAT 
BRITAIN  AND  IRELAND.  8to, 
price  III.  clolh. 


DUNCAN'S  CAMPAIQH  WITH  THE 
TURKS  IN  ASIA.  Port  Std, 
price  3(.  GdL  doth, 

SIR  JOHN  HCRSCHEL'S  ASTRO- 
NOMICAL       OBSERVATIONS 

HADE      IT      TUM      CiT>       OF       GoOD 

Hopi.       «to,    with    plalM,    price 
«/.  «i.  cloth. 

DARWIN'S  GEOLOGICAL 
OBSERVATIONS  oh  Cobai. 
Beefs,  Volcaric  bi.uilM,  Ult> 
OH  South  Amkbica.  With  Hapi, 
Flatea,  aadWoodcnli,  price  10*.  Sif. 
cloth. 

SMITH'S  ZOOLOGY   OF   SOUTH 
OF   AFRICA.    Rojal  4te,    doth, 
with  Culuured  Plate*. 
KAMM  *  LU m 


UTBar^kAlJi i 

THE  BOTANY  OF  THE  HIMA- 
LAYA. Two  roll.,  Toyal  4to,  doth, 
with  Coloured  Plalei,  ladaoed  to 
Si.  it. 
LEVrS  COMMERCIAL  LAW  Of 
THE  WORLD.  Two  vok.,  njii 
4to,  price  t/.  cIMh. 

GOETHE'S      CONVERBATXMM 


THOMSON'S  LAWS  OF  WAR 
AFFECTING  COMMERCE  AND 
SMPPMa  Second  edit.,  gnat]} 
cnlarfed.  8*0,  price  U.  td.  boardi. 


^^^m^^mSK'  Z 


Tirv^to.    H-i:.  A»v     vw*..    A""* 

■n,  with  lUnatratiMM,  prioe  t-to. 
cloth. 
ROSS'S   ADVEKTUREB   ON   TMS 
COLUMBIA    RIVEfL     Port  Sto, 

St.  6d.  cloth. 


WOMEN  Of  i;ri«iaMA~iii 
EXEMPLARY  FOR  PIETY  AND 
CHARITY,  liy  Jti-iA  Kwasauii. 
FoBt  8yo,  'ivilh  Portraits,  price  Si. 
in  embOBted  cloth. 

WOMAN  IN  FRANCE.  B^  Jvlu. 
KiYis^aa.  Two  vols.,  pott  Sio, 
with  Portraits,  price  12*.  cloth. 

STEINMETTS      NOVITIATE  f    db, 

Thb  Jescit  in  TaiOKnii).    Third  , 
Edition,  post  8to,  Si.  6d.  doth. 

A  CONVERTED  ATHEIST'S  TESTI- 
MONY TO  THE  TRUTH  OF 
CHRISTIANITY.  Fourth  edition, 
ftap.  Swo,  3*.  cloth. 

SWAINSON'S  LECTURES  ON  NEW 
ZEALAND.  Croim  8ro,  price 
a*.  6d.  cloth. 

PLAYFORD'S  HINTS  FOR  INVEST- 
ING MONEY.  Second  edition, 
post  8to,  price  it.  6d.  clotti. 

BOOKS  FOR  THE  BLIND.  Printed 
in  railed  Roman  letters,  at  the 
Olugow  Asjlum. 


UICH     HUNTS    MEN,    WOMEN, 


buztb;  zm^dss  j^jtz)   co. 


NEW  CHEAP  SERIES   OF   POFULAE  WOBKS. 

In  Small  Poit  Svo, 
Willi  large  Type,  on  good  Paper,  and  neat  cloth  binding. 


LECTURES    ON     THE    ENGLISH    THE    TOWN 
HUMOURISTS    OF    THE    I8TK 
CENTURY.  ByW.M.Ti.AtKaiiAY, 
Author  of  "Vanity  Fair,"  "The 
Virginiuii,"  &,c.    rricG2(.  id.  cL 


*wS:esBii^u: 


si^-S^"' 


.taf' 


!t  mil,  m 

"  rui    el  (Mind,  hiallkr.   mimIt,   rUann* 

■■4  ihwiibEtal.  iHnMM  Is  HntliaEat.  hi^M 
BMiM,iuv,iBil*lnl(liUlinnH.' '—  ITttlmliiMrr 


MuiOBABLe 
CUAKACTE&B       XSD      EVEXM.         By 

Leiou  Ubvt.  With  i5  EDgmriae*- 
Price  la.  6i/.  cloth. 


T^B^ti 


TXE  POLITICAL  ECONOMY  OF 
ART>  By  JoHK  JtD»Kiii,  H.A. 
Prico  8<.  M.  ciotli. 


THE  ITALIAN  CAMPAIGNS  OF 
QENERAL  BONAPARTE.  With 
•  map.  I'riM.lUir-a-Crovm.dalh, 


PREPARING  FOR  PUBLICATION. 

A  AVv  EJUiim  of  Ihe 
UFE  OF  CHARLOTTE  BRONTE.    (CURRER  BELL).    AuUwr  of  "Jane 
£yi«,"&c.    By  Mra.QAiuj.1..    PriceX(.6<^.        iit«i",r,Ur. 


■\VOHKS    I'TJBUSITED     B5r 


CHEAP  SEBIES  OF  FOFULAB  FICTIONS. 

Will  piiiilcd,  in  krgc  Type,  on  good  Piper,  sod  Btrongly  bousil  ia  clott. 


■-..■,ui.J„, 

Cuirer  Bell.     Vrice  av.  6i/.  doih. 

":;,■■:.:'.■■''■  ■i/:;:;..v,i':;,^'.i;:;;:;=si 

■..  n.~  pk-i.lP^  i...i«tt 

.   ■                ".'.■■\7,c:";?^;^K'i;: 

■     -■■       j'.''t>"'iS"iI7'mrti'isl![^ 

■I'iiM^SS 

A  LOST  LOVE.  V-y  Amsosn  Ovy.s. 

■  ■."  nmJltl,ntl«ol^e^- 

TriL-if  ^..■.  tblh,     ■ 

-;■\^';:;«li.„.  ii,;,,.;^|r^ 

g,;;j..^^|.^trn,';,i,:";?„.^s.3/sns' 

;;;;f%^|,fi;3«j,£;»>|;^ 

8MZTEC.  £:i:a>£:B  ajnd  co. 


CHEAP  SERIES  OF  POPULAR  FICTIONS- 
CoiUiKued. 


lnllii«ni»tfjJ«a!MM'iiga| 


ngAsIiBmliiji  g(  IbtAOu 
•knivllhirtilEft  aumtUl 

TALES    OF    THE   COLONIES. 

B7  Cdarlss    Rowcboft.      Price 
2s.  6d.  cloth. 


Efell 


ROMANTIC  TALES  (including 
"ATilUon").  Bj  the  Author  of 
"John  HbU&i.  Geotleoutn."  A 
new  edition.    Price  2t.  6d.  cloth. 


■nmwuib*  kM  wiiWfiBj  pu»m  st 
Hi   iindanuiifiua  mit  cdssiulniiiUaii 

"ftkulH  of  lAvunuB.  waU  tkrittt,  and  u 
rUuiubi  Oa  laMiifBli. » irllh  thdli  u  1  a  ii 
>Td  nadBTBnJitiBi*m.'*^^M0faC>r, 


••'&wrtw5». 


FourCU  cdiUon, 


DOMESTIC     STORIES.        By    the 

Author  of  "John  Halifax,  tienUe- 
iiian,"&c.    Trice  2«.  6<^.  clolh. 


Til"  rniit  dT  moDh  tiioatiiitoi  in 


■nad  vid  hwhil  iB  tlw  two  ftnuH  trlwftlBCBo 
MoHdi  lunUwr  In  (Mir  toil  hiuun  1«C— 

SCHOOL    FOR     FATHERS. 

11/  Talbot  GwxftKB.    Price  a».ol. 


"ilMAaAiBI  «Iha  fkaclro]  fe  bLHfllluir  V  tiu 

PREPARING  FOR  PUBLICATION. 
KATOIE  BRANDE  i  thb  Fibksidk  Hibtobt  or  1  Qcm  Lm.    B/  Houn 

Lib,  Author  of  "SyWau  Holt's  Daughter." 
BELOW  THE  SURFACE.    By  Sir  Akthdk  Hauam  Eljow,  But.,  H.P. 
THE  TENANT  OF  VIRLDFELL  HALL.    By  Actom  Bbu.       (Jh,I  rtaJf.) 


^^[^u'S'J^fU'Ssi 


■WOEKIS     FXIBr-ISHED     BY 


HEW    NOVELS. 


AQA1N5T  WIND  AND  TIDE.  By 
Hni.«E  Lee.  Author  of  ■■  Sjlran 
Holt's  Dftoghter."    (Now  ready.) 

EXTREMES.  ByMiwE.  W.  A«tnr- 
BON',  Aurhor  of  "  Menoira  of  the 
Qi]ucQ9  of  Pnuuia."    !  voli. 


foUir-nnairuetcd  pM;  ir<! 
far  our  remlein,  uoj  vUl  i 
(^"HBJ^hooriymSa  II  pvi 

from  lime  ta  Urn*  tU^mlnauC 

pncBptkon  of  Mptt 
HmponiTy  noniliH, 


THE  TWO  HOMES.   By  the  Author 

of  "  '['he  Heir  of  Vallii."    3  vols. 

"Tliirp  ii  n  MKnt  deitl  1>i4t  la  very  mod  In  thli 

nwili— a  ^mt  a'<«l  fiT  ciwd  (eDlliul  HHl  dMlcnt 


ITirai*  tor  hl>  ilB-trlplivo  tajirnh 


COUSIN  STELUi  on.  Cosj-lict, 
By  llic  Aullior  of  "  Violet  Baiik." 
3  vols. 

ne^m^m'W  ilit'iUi 
-J-*nlUllMJ«M|.MB™™.,m'.  iri.li  I 


1ST  FOR  TRUST.  , 
,  J.  BtitHoiTCLiFrs,  Anihor  of 
Amberhilt,"    3  vols. 


LOST  AND  WON.     By  Geo 

M.  Chair,  Author  of  ••  Riyu 
1  vol.    Slid  EdilioD. 


SMITH,   EUDEB    .AJn>    OO. 


NEW  NOVELS— conh'niKrf. 


\H    OLD    DEBT.    ] 
SAirao^.     3  vola. 

■A.  jowntollT  irrltlwi  iioi_ 


"Vm  Ihlyk  Iks  wUuir'i  (Hondl  h4rs  ikovn 


SMITH,     KI>DKI2    .A.N'D    CO. 


SW  BOOKS  FOR  TOTJNG  BEADEBS. 

ITS'   CABINET  of  Amusbmext  aicd  iNirrRCcnoN  vor  Tocxo 
New  edition,  careftilly  revised,  in  12  Shilling  Volumes,  each. 
In  itself^  and  containing  a  full  page  lUustration  in  oil  colours^ 
,  angraTingt,  in  ornamented  boards. 

COM  T  Bum 

in. «U  tondhutto tlM d«T«lopiii«nt oC  toodqiuklttiM.  and  the aroldMUM of  fkulU. 
,  AOboUNTH  OP  RKMARVAKLR  CIIARACTBKS.lntorwtlac  to  Yottiig  l\-opl«. 
.TIVBS  OP  HIITORIOAL  RVENTS.  nutted  to  th«  ommeAlj  oTehtldnn. 

OP  NATURAL  HIliTORY,  adnptod  to  Ancuumn  haMu  of  otaerraUon. 
•LANATiUNi  OP  MOTABLB  tScUSATLPlO  DlaOOTBRlBS  AMD    MBCIIANICAL 
%. 
JNTS    OP    THE     QBOQBAPHY,    INH^VBITAifTS,    AXD    PBODUCTION8    OF 

COUNTRIES. 

Uns  Bdoiwobtr's  opinion  of  tks  Pauvts'  CAaDnT>- 

AfhUd  of  pralainc  U  a^  mach  m  I  think  It  Arwerrm.  .  .  .  There  la  no  mueh 
k  tb»l  it  oannot  tire.  It  altanwtnijr  flxotm  and  TvUcYrt  attention,  and  duen  not  IfA 
t  IHttertnic  awar  the  mind  bf  reqiunnv  no  nxert  ton  ftrom  th(«  reader.  .  .  .  Whoerer 
loelate  ia.  he  •maeretanda  hia  bualneae  and  cliiidren'a  capaMUUea  richt  well.  .    .    . 

S.  or  prueinf.  jron  keep  the  rt«ht  and  the  wrong  olearly  markeo,  and  hence  all 
•  jooug  people  la  alwajra  enllated  on  the  right  elde.'* 

t  is  now-  complete  in  4  tols.,  extra  cloth,  gilt  edges,  at  3«.  6c/. 
or  in  6  Tolumet ,  extra  cloth,  gilt  edges,  price  2m.  6d,  each. 


•  of  "  Round  the  Fire,"  &c. 

)K.      With    Four   Illus- 
Prico  34r.  cloth. 

r  of  Unioa  la  charmingly  eon- 
HT  pleaaAiiiUr  MtL"^^iitettii9r. 
md  exueedinglj  prettj  atory  for 

MMIM. 

I  ite  author'a  fnrmer  ooea,  WUI 
I  aoreery."— JCAtfMffMM. 

ERBREAO  AND  THE 
.-BOYS.  With  Four 
Plates.    Price  3g.  doth. 

read  and  the  8cliool-hoja  *  ia 
le  drawing  and  ctilourluic  of  the 
0  wlthaapirlt  and  correctneaa." 

try  good,  the  d^^eeriptlona  belnv 
iMng  of  country  fkiMhneaa."— 

dJgot  up.  and  the  euloured  platee 

•lya'  biwk ;  rxrcllcnt  In  Ita  moral, 
la  Ita  langit tier,  and  luxurioualy 

t9trutedS^nr»u/tke  World. 
and  exo«»llent  tale.  Ill  u«t rated 
culuured    picturea."  — 


lory  A>r  little  boya,  inonlcattng 
!•  to  the  ptjor."'-Ect*ctiC  Betiev. 

III. 

RTHDAY  J  tnowixG  how 

30T  DID  WHAT  HR  LiKED, 
HB   ElfJUTED   IT.       With 

trations.    Price  2s,  6d.  cl. 

IT. 

S8T:  A  SuxDAT  Stort. 
or  Illustrations.  Price 
th. 

•  tale*.  ooMtalnlng  aoaia  pretty 
food  deal  of  almpto  feeling."— 

n  writtea  atory  books,  amnalag 
4  up  la  a  Tery  uaadeoaae  atyic" 

J* 


Y. 


UNCLE  JACK,  THE  FAULT  KILLER. 

With  Four  Illustrations.  Price  3«.  cL 


"  An  excellent  little  book  of  moral  ImpniTemeitt 
made  plcaMuit  to  eblldren :  it  ia  (kr  hejrond  the 
comiDon-plaoe  moral  tale  laaealgn  and  execution." 
—Oiobf, 

ROUND   THE   RREi    Six  Stories 

FOR    YocTXO     Rbadrra.      Square 

16mo,    with    Four    Illust  rations. 

Price  Sm.  cloth. 

"Charmingly  written  talee  for  the  young.**— 

"  MX  drlightfUllitUe  storlee."— OaardiAM. 
"Simple    and    rery    int«reatiag."—A'tf fi.nat 
Btrirtr. 
"  True  cbUdrea's  vtohf,"—AtJUnmum, 


THE  KINO  OF  THE  QOLDEN  RIVER  ^ 
OR,  TiiB  Black  Brothkrs.  By 
Joiix  RuRKix,  M.A.  Third  edition, 
with  22  Illustrations  by  Kiciiaru 
])oYLE.    Price  2g.  6</. 

**  Thta  little  fkncy  tale  la  by  a  maater*hand.  Tha 
atorj  haa  a  charmtag  moral."— JEraaHiur. 

STORIES  FROM  THE  PARLOUR 
PRINTINQ  PRESS.  By  the 
Authors  of  the  «  Parents*  Cabinet" 
Fcap.  8to,  price  2g.  doth. 

RHYMES     FOR     LITTLE     ONES. 

With  16  ninstrations.   UCJ.cloth. 

LITTLE  DERWENTS  BREAKFAST. 

2«.  cloth. 

JUVENILE  MISCELLANY.  Six  En- 
gravings.   Price  2«.  6d  cloth. 

INVESTIGATION  f  or,  Tratbls  ni 
TBB  Boudoir.  By  Miss  IIalbxed. 
Fcap.  doth,  price  3s,  td. 

"A 


Za   IBTJJBX.TSMMO   33T   SMITH.    ELPER   * 


POBTET. 


SKET' HtS    FROM    DOVER 

"'*         JE,  AM)  OTHEB   TOESI?.       Bj* 

?«1.  William  Read,  Crosrn 
•rice  r».  6rf.  cloth. 

•»■  of  our  Imgimgc.  Ciii.in"]  Ftwl 

i»  inli  win  rmoor."-Pr.«. 


SliLi^nO;     . 

Gjwhob  Miu.) 
MACDM.ENE.    A 

lONlCA.     Fcap.  B 


POEMS,     lis  .\n'ri;i>  »M..s.  -..  .) 


ENGLAND      IN     TIME    OF    WAR. 

Jl.V    Sll.M,T      DOBKU,.    AiLtlior   of 

•'nnlci.r/'     -Till.   lioKuin,"   &c. 


POEMS     OF     PAST    Ti 

By  Sir  AnTHrn   IIallah  ' 

Burt,  M.P.    Fcap-  S'o.  3*.' 

■Vpimiit  nlfHiRHifb  i&M  tj!^mt."—l£ 

POEMS.  TtyMn.¥ttA«tiP.FK: 

Fcap.  8VO.  Bt.  cloth. 

POETRY  FROM  UFE.     By  C 

Feap.  Bvo,  fliillt  gilt,  it. 

POEMS.      By  Waltes  B.  Q 
Pcsp.  Sro.  Si.  6rf.,  clvtti. 

"  Vr.  OhH1>  hH  dMp  pDctlnil  IkrHoKt 
pramiH oT HAL f<i«lLar>eVs  nkopovAaan 
UQAIniflB  irltb  M  kipxiivlh     f  iiB|imli 

GARLANDS  OF  VEHSE.   l;.i  T 


POEMS.       l:i'     (I  i;jci.n,    Elli 

A^rip.v    Kill.     J. .cloth. 
SELECT  ODES  OF  HORAC 


y  \Vi, 


\Vi\ 


KING   RENFS   DAUGHTER. 

Sro,  pricp  !j.  fi''  i'li>l[i. 
MAID    OF    ORLEANS,    am. 

POF.HR.   Tn,u.lnli.ilfr,.n,Sc,, 


id  brsntta,  EI.DD  iDd  Co.,  Linit  d 


t,  F..C. 


